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MACY. .. 


6TH AV., 13TH TO 14TH ST. 


Table Linen. 


FRINGED TABLECLOTHS, WITH 
FANCY BORDERS..... Srecccccccsscesoce ° 


BLEACHED DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, 
243 YARDS LONG. 


BLEACHED NAPKINS, % SIZE, PER 
PEE wimesenccbsccsvesesecnscescocoecebecsce 


S0INCH TURKEY RED DAMASK, 
BEST OCOLORS........... ee aiden i> 


“ZXTRA LARGE AND FINE DAMASK 
NAPKINS, WORTH 4.26......-.-----e00e 


Huck Towels, xxrns xxavv... 


—_— 


Fancy Bureau Scarfs, 





14 YARDS 
LONG.... 


(IN UNDERWEAR DE. 


Silk Skirts, PARTMENT, 2D FLOOR, 


MAIN BUILDING,) WORTH 400........ 


EMBROIDERED AND 


Night GOWNS, ramocep, worTH 6 


30 DOZEN LADIES’ 


Colored Walking Skirts, 


PWUEDERT EL BD... cccccncccenccese or cccecccccccsces 59 


GREAT VARIETY OF COLORS AND MaA- 
TERIALS. 


49 


FANOY LIGHT-STRIPED 
FLANNEL IN A VARIETY 
OF PATTEENS; WERE 94Al, 


6.61. 


—_—— 


Outing Suits, 
6.91. 


ALL- WOOL CREAM FRENCH FLAN. 
NEL WATTEAU AND BUSSIAN 


3.91, 


Blazer Suits, 


FANOY LIGHT. 
STRIPED BEDFORD 
CORD 


WERE 
9.91, 


Blazers, 


HAVING PUBOHASED AN IMPORTER’S EN- 


TIRE STOCK OF 
Oriental Laces 


at far belew the cost of importation, we wtll 
sell them im three lote at prices that challenge 
compartson. 

.06 


12 
15 


THESE ARE NEW GOODS, AND WILL/BE ' 
THE POPULAR LAOES FOR TRIMMING DUB- 
ING THE COMING SEASON. 


LOT NO. 1-3 TO 6 INCHES WIDE, 
WORTH .12. AT............- 


LOT NO. 2—5 TO 12 INCHES WIDE, 
WORTH .26, AT...... 





LOT NO. 3-10 TO 20 INCHES WIDE, 
WORBTE...85...ccccceceee orncce ccocemencccers 


5,000 YARDS OF 


Printed India Silk. 


COMPRISING MANY NEAT AND 
PRETTY STYLES IN LIGHT AND 
DARK COLORS, MANUFACTURED TO 
SELL AT 1.00; OUB PRIOE.......... eoce 


REMARKABLE VALUES 
IN 


Cotton Dress Goods. 


07 
A2 
A8 
A2 


43 





YARD-WIDE OHALLIES; WERE.15, AT 


BUPERIOR QUALITY SATEENS; 
ao 8) Ee eccccccescce 


sCOTCH ZEPHYRS, FINEST IMPORT- 
ED; WERE .29 


8S:INOH DOMESTIO GINGHAMS; 
SUE Paneds sbecconsesesorccone ecvecsscce ° 


TENNIS AND ATHLETIO SUITINGS; 
WERE .17.......... erececccccce woes 


LENO CLOTH FOR TRAVELING COS. 
| ee 


CHALLIE PONGEE, LIGHT AND 
DABE COLORS; WERE.15........ccces- 


05 
09 


SMMENSE BARGAINS 
IN 


2 
Hosiery. 
LADIES’. 


800 DOZEN OF OUR REGULAR .29 
QUALITY 40-GAUGE COTTON 
HOSE IN SLATE, TAN, FAsT 
BLAOK, AND BOOT PATTERNS, 
DOUBLE HEEL AND TOE. 


200 DOZEN FAST-BLACK RICHE. 
LIEU RIBBED LISLE HOSE, WITH 
DOUBLE HEEL AND TOE, aND 
WORTH .45..: 


AD 


CHILDREN’S. . 

~ 100 DOZEN FAST-BLACK RICHE.- 
LIEU RIBBED 1-1—7-1 COTTON 
HOSE, IN SIZES 6 TO 9%, AND 
WORTH .29......... A ecwesccccecccsees eoce 


(Second Floor, Main Building.) 


Gut Glass. 


‘ 
DECANTERS, LAPIDARY STOPPEB..- 





DECANTERS WITH HANDLE.....----- 


WATER BOTTLES 
WORTH DOUBLE. 


——_—_— 


1,000 
ee 


@Main Floor.) 


Crystal Cologne Bottles. 





HOLDING FROM 4 TO 12 OUNCES; {9 
CHOICE OF SIX STYLES; MANY OF =. 
THEM CHEAP AT .50......-c0ce-ss+0+-s BACH, 


29 


THENEW BORN PARLIAMENT 


TO-MORROW WILL SEE THE BkE-* 
GINNING OF THE CONTEST. 


MR. PEEL’S PERFORMANCE OF THE ROLE. 
OF PROTEUS—GETTING READY TO 
LET LOOSE FLOODS OF TORY ORA- 
TORY—REMARKABLE EXHIBITION OF 
A PERSON SUPPOSED TO BE A TOOL : 
OF ANDREW CARNEGIE—EVIDENCES 
OF CORRUPTION IS THE RECENT 
ELECTIONS—NOT ONLY IN AMERICA 
DOES THE LIQUOR INTEREST MAKE 
ITSELF FELT IN POLITICS. 


BY THE COMMEROIAL CABLE FROM OUR OWN 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Copyrighted, 1892, by the New-York Times. 

Lonvon, Aug. 6.—The new-born Parlia- 
ment is coming onas well as can be ex- 
pected, measuring itsadvance toward adult 
virility by ceremonials hoary with prece- 
dents. When the members first assembled 
in the House and went through the solemn 
mummery of looking for a suitable man to 
be Speaker, they discovered Mr. Peel clad 
in a rather faded short peajacket. Since his» 
election he has been wearing plain Court 
dress with a bob wig, toindicate that un- 
til the members are all sworn_jn, the House 
is really not quite itself. “On Monday, 
however, he will appear in State gown and 
full-bottomed wig of office, and thus signi- 
fy to a waiting nation that Parliament is 
once more doing business at the old stand; 
and with Monday the real fight will begin. 

On Wednesday night my dispatch reflect- 
ed the solemn arrangement come to be- 
tween the whips that a vote should be 
reached Tuesday night. The next day, 
however, the Tory managers discovered 
that they would be unable to deliver their 
goods. Their party is comparatively easy 
and docile to handle when it is in author- 
ity, but it is not so amenable to discipline 
when in opposition. The whips went 
around dropping civil hints that if Bal- 
four, Chamberlain, and one or two other 
leaders made speeches attacking the in- 
coming Government that would be quite 
enough, and an early division could be se- 
cured. To their surprise, they discovered 
on all sides, even in the most unlikely quar- 
ters, a resolute determination to deliver 
addresses on the state of the union. It is 
declared, doubtless with some exaggera- 
tion, that the whips found enough Tory 
eloquence arranging itself for eruption next 
week to alone occupy the entire Autumn 
session. Even now they say that the list 
of Tory orators who decline to be sup- 
pressed rans into the thirties. At all 
events, it is not easy to see how a division 
can be reached before Thursday night. The 
debate, however, will be a depressingly 
one-sided affair. It is understood that 
Gladstone will make a few remarks, fol- 
lowing Balfour, but these will be merely 
vocal calisthenics, or, as one might say, an 
elaborate oratorical wink. Other Liberals 
and Nationalists intend to say nothing at 
all, but just to sit still and smile playful 
variations of ‘‘You be damned” at de- 
clamatory gentlemen opposite. Then, 
when the vote of no confidence has been 

carried, the Liberals will rise and walk 
across the floor to lay a firm and appre- 
ciative grip on the fleshpots of Egypt. 
That will be their reply to three days of 
Tory oratory, and a highly conclusive re- 
ply, too. 

People here seem to have been surprised 
at the-decision of the Irish party not to 
cross the floor with the Liberals, but to 
continue to sit below the Opposition gang- 
way, where they have been ever since the 
Nationalist Party was formed by Biggar 
and Parnell. In reality, there never has 
been any question of their doing anything 
else. Similarly, numerous English journal- 
ists and politicians have been busying 
themselves with propositions that to the 
Irish this, that, and the other office should 
be given; and this nonsense haseven gone to 
the length of sundry private overtures be- 
ing made to Nationalist leaders to consider 
the question of taking positions, Of course, 
the idea is scouted. 

Now that it is understood that Morley 
has been definitely decided upon for 
the Irish Secretaryship, the problem of 
his re-election at Newcastle becomes the 
chief feature of interest in the immediate 
future. A very smart and incredibly 
wealthy member of a big firm of Greek 
merchants in Manchester, who just barely 
missed carrying Gateshead last month, has 
been adopted as the Unionist candidate, 
and will wage a most desperate fight to put: 
Morley out. Shrewd observers like Dilke 
believe that Morley can win, but even the 
most sanguine admit that there is an un- 
pleasant element of doubt about it. I have 
often explained how a certain intellectual 
stiffmeckedness in Morley’s temperament 
has led him to antagonize and bitterly 
anger the Labor Party by the profession of 
opinions which, when stated in another way, 
are identical with those avowed by other 
politicians whom the labor leaders swear 
by. Immense pressure is now being put on 
local labor organizers at Newcastle to 
cease their warfare upon Morley’s termi- 
nology. for that is all 1t really amounts to, 
and the chances that this pressure will 
succeed are now much greater than they 
seemed a fortnight ago. 

This apparent change is largely due to 
the fact that the onelabor member who has 
been preaching undying hostility to Morley 
has within the past week made such a gro- 
tesque ass of himself that to be opposed by 
him now isin itself a title to public honor. 
This middle-aged professional agitator 
named Keirhardie, who for a long time 
has been trying various ways of getting 
into Parliament, finally achieved an elec- 
tion by a working-class constituency in the 

East End of London. He at once began 
posing as a labor leader, insisting on all 
sorts of wild, ferocious acts of hostility to 
Gladstone and the Liberal Party funless 
they immediately abandoned all other 
issues in favor of the Eight Hours bill. 
People felt vaguely that he was a nui- 
sance, and speculated dimly on the chance 
of his becoming dangerous; but had not 
thought much about him until Wednesday, 
when he created a sensation by driving 
through the city and up to Westminster on 
top of a big brake, surrounded by a dozen 
rowdy supporters and a man on the driver’s 
seat playing the “ Marseillaise” on a key- 
bugle. The brake was decorated with a 
big lithograph portraying Keirhardie, and 
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flaring red rosettes on his coat and a dirty 
old fore-and-aft deer-stalking cap on his 
head. This outlandish get-up he has worn 
in the House ever since, and each day 
brings new antics of his further to attract 
disgusted attention. Respectable Labor 
men like Davitt, Burns, and Burt are un- 
speakably sick of him, and will seize the 
earliest opportunity of repudiating associa- 
tion with him. His own constituents have 
been passing resolutions of indignation at 
his behavior, and, asI have said, it is felt 
that the fact that he is conspicuous as a 
leader of the Labor opposition to Morley 
will be a strong assistance now to Morley 
at Newcastle. f 

It is quite within the probabilities that 
this odious buffoon, with his hangdog, 
vicious face of an Irish informer and his 
affected squalor of manners and attire, 
may turn out to have a certain curious in- 
terest for Americans. It has now come to 
be accepted asa fact among members in 
conversation that Andrew Carnegie paid 
Keirhardie’s election expenses. I am told 
it is susceptible of proof. A number of 
gentlemen on the Liberal benches with a 
talent for investigation have conceived 
the notion of probing this a little further 
and getting an idea of what it means. 
How much they can find out remains to be 
seen. They have arrived thus far at a 
pretty shrewd suspicion that the canny 
Scotch millionaire invested his money 
with the end in view of making the 
Labor representation ridiculous. [t is char- 
acteristically his way of going to work, 
but unhappily for him Keirhardie turns 
out to be more different kindsof anidiot 
than even Carnegie could have expected 
and has already given the thing away. H. 
H. Champion’s original charge, that Car- 

negie put up Keirhardie’s expenses, evokes 
a letter to-day from a Scotchman who says 
that Carnegie advanced £100, but did the 
same for several other Labor candidates, 
and never had any communication with 
him before or since. This will hardly, 
however, serve to switch off the investiga- 
tion now going on. 

Of course there is always a lot of talk 
after election about the unfair way in 
which the beaten men have been beaten, 
but this is the first English election since 
the Corrupt Practices act where wholesale 
organized Wanamakerism seems to have 
been carried out. It is not denied that the 
Brewers’ Association put up a campaign 
fund of $500,000, and since the Liberal 
members of the new House have come to 
town a most amazing volume of painful 
experiences with this fund might have 
been compiled from the accounts they give 
of its use all over the country. The costli- 
ness of election petitions prevents contests 
from being instituted in numerous places 
where proof is abundant, but petitions 
have been lodged against Balfour in East 
Manchester, and ia three or four other bor- 
oughs where the evidence of the brewers’ 
interference is overwhelming. Those who 
know the facts profess the liveliest conti- 
dence in their ability to unseat Balfour, 
but that depends, alas! much less on the 
evidence than on the character of the 
Judges trying the petition. The English 
assiduously burn incense in front of the 
fetich of the impeccable, sternly-upright, 
all-wise British bench, but as a matter of 
cold truth I believe that English Judges 
are far more partisan and biased than our 
own elected judiciary, and I will credit the 
possibility of these fine old Tory gentlemen 
in wigs and gowns unseating the hope of 
their party when the decision is in exist- 
ence, not a minute before. Itismorelikely 
that the commission appointed by the new 
Government will inquire into the whole 
question of the brewers’ fund as to its uses. 
The Radicals are urging this to. be done 
immediately when Gladstone’s administra- 
tion is formed, and certainly if done at all 
that will be the only intelligent procedure. 

Germany continues to furnish the excep- 
tion to dog days. Lassitude elsewhere is 
overhanging Continental public affairs. 
The young Emperor, indeed, has been ap- 
parently surrendering himself to the holi- 
day humor at Cowes, where his Meteor was 
too heavily handicapped in time allowance 
to win prizes, though she easily came in 
ahead. Butinreality he has been devot- 
ing hours every day to State affairs with a 
steady stream of couriers going and coming 
on the road to Berlin. A good deal of this 
occupation relates to fiscal difficulties, in- 
tricately tied up with schemes of army in- 
crease, tax reforms, &c., on which there is 
a good deal of Ministerial disagreement; 
but there is also considerable perturbation 
over Bismarck’s Jena speech last Sunday. 
Perhaps curiosity is a better word than 
perturbation, because the ex-Chancellor’s 
sudden change of front has thrown the ex- 
isting party situation into a most comical 
confusion. A month ago Bismarck was in- 
veighing violently against the Liberal-So- 
cialistic tendencies of the Government, and 
all the old fossilized Tory factions, anti- 
Semites, Chinese-wall protectionists, Ul- 
tramontanes, and the rest were claiming 
him for their very own, and were visible 
cheek-by-jowl with him in conferences for 
further mischief. All at once the whim 
seized him to pitch them all overboard and 
adopt the posture of an advanced Liberal 
who is deeply hostile to absolution and 
views with alarm the insidious growth of 
Catholic power. The Germans are still so 
young in political ways that they are much 
perplexed and more or less impressed by 
this unlooked-for volte face. Americans 
who have studied the performances of 
some of their own statesmen with reci- 
procity, silver, and other patented juggling 
accessories find less ground for mystifica- 

tion. 

One can hardly keep track of the sensa- 
tional stories pouring in during the past 
few days from all parts of Russia and the 
East concerning the spread of cholera, and 
the total lack of sequence in the official re- 
ports tends to create an impression that 
even these wild tales leave the truth half 
told. The devastating sweep of the plague 
seems to have pretty well undone the Rus- 
sian work of organization in Turkestan 
and the other Mohammedan provinces, 
and everywhere one hears of towns in re- 
volt and soldiers defied. The racial cry of 
** Down with the Russians!” is in full blast. 
In Vienna the physicians who are keep- 
ing watch on the Galician frontier report 
the prevalent belief that Poland is already 
overrun with the contagion, but nothing 
more definite has yet been learned, and 
telegrams from interior points like Mos- 
cow, Smolensk, and Vilna no longer get 
through at all. Although it is entirely a 
gratuitous scare, so far as civilized Europe 
is at present concerned, it is a fact that 
many thousands of Americans are spending 








| he himself was fantastically dressed, with 


their vacation in the British Island this 





year who had expected to cross the Chan- 
nel, but have been deterred by cholera 
rumors. 

Sir Archibald Geikie’s Presidential ad- 
dress before the British Association at 
Edinburgh the other day attracted less at- 
tention than it otherwise would, owing to 
the superior attractions of Parliament, but 
it was distinctly the most intelligible and 
graphic message geology has yet delivered 
to the non-scientific world. Perhaps there 
was little that was new in it, but it will be 
valued asa sort of comprehensive monu- 
ment set up to mark the centenary of Hut- 
ton’s theory of the earth, showing very 
fully and clearly the tremendous advance 
which geology has made since that first 
bold step. It calmly takes as an established 
fact man’s existence on the earth before 
the great glacial change, and puts 73,000,- 
000 years as the apparent minimum of the 
age of the world. Scientists here, both lay 
and professional, are taking the keenest 
concern in the opposition of Mars, and the 
papers are full of articles giving details of 
the observations. It is rather pleasant to 
see how universally precedence has been 
given the news from the Lick Observa- 
tory over all others, and how all take it for 
granted that the most valuable results of 
observation come from there. Francis 
Galton revives in the Times the old project 
of attempting to open communication with 
Mars by means of flashes from mirrors ag- 
gregating in width fifteen yards, urging it as 
entirely practicable, while others are dally- 
ing with the theory that those luminous 
white points, generally supposed to be 
snowcaps, are really giant heliographs, 
which the Mars people are signaling us: 
from. H. F. 


CHICAGO'S LOBBY BILL. 
—@——— 


THE VORACIOUS GANG WHICH WAS 
PAID OFF YESTERDAY. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Attention has already 
been given in these dispatches to the World's 
Fair lobby. It has been maintained here for 
months and has included some of the most no- 
torious lobby operators that ever hung about 
the Capitol. Undoubtedly much of the trouble 
which the managers of the fair have encount- 


ered in Congress has been due to tho efforts of 
this gang. Many decent men became disgusted 
with their open employment, and, in conse- 
quence, declined interest in the measure they 
sought to advance. 

The World’s Fair bill having become a law, 
the lobby called for its pay to-day. The dis- 
bursing officer was at the Riggs House, and 
there the patriotic individuals, who think the 
bill would have perished but for their efforts, 
assembled at an early hour. Apparently some 
of the crowd had agreements in black and white, 
for they went away with satisfaction stamped 
upon their faces. One, whose reputation asa 
lobbyist has grown considerably in the present 
session, said toa friend that he had no fault to 
find with the Chicago people. ‘“‘They do as 
they agree,” he said. 

“ What are you going to do, now that you are 
out of a job?” the friend asked. 

“Tthink Ill put $500 of this money in my 
pocket and go to the seashore for a few days,”’ 
was the rejoinder. 

A number of the “workers” in behalf of the 
bill must have been told by the World’s Fair 
people to “pitch in” and they would “‘ make it 
right” with them later on, for there were signs 
of disagreements to-day, which invariably fol- 
low inthe wake of such ee ee A gentleman 
who knocked at the door of a prominent World's 
Fair man at the hotel interrupted a most inter- 
esting conversation: 

“Do you fellows expect us to pay your board, 
too?” the Chicago man was saying as the door 
opened. 

hat the reply was cannot now be recorded, 
forthe door was immediately closed and the 
speaker modified his tone. 

“They are a fone? lot, but we are through 
with them at last,” said one of the Chicago 
manipulators, after the gang had cleared out. 
“I’ve been associated with many lobbyists in 
my day,” he added, “butI never encountered 
such voracious creatures as these before. Why, 
some of them who live right here in Washing- 
ton wanted us to pay their board in addition to 
the lump sum agreed upon. I never saw such 
nerve in all my life.” 

This individual added that he believed the 
lobby saved the bill, and that the money raised 
im Chicago to “‘putit through” was well epent. 
Just how much cash was poured into the 
lobby’s lap is known only to a few, and they 
are not talking for publication. Undoubtedly 
five figures would have to be employed in writ- 
ing the total. 


THE WRECK ON THE LAKE SHORE. 








SOME ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS RE- 
GARDING THE DISASTER. 


ErRIz, Penn., Aug. 6.—The wreck on the Lake 
Shore Road last night, which killed two men, as 
already reported, and injured Stephen Perry, a 
passenger from Cleveland, must have been due 
to carelessness. The engineer and tireman had 


no warning of the danger and must have been 
caught before they could move. Perry was 
caught between the buffet car and the sleeper, 
he being the last of some twenty that had 
quitted the buffet car a few minutes before the 
train was made up of one buffet oar, four 
Wagner coaches, and a special oar. 

The obstruction on the line was caused by the 
fast freight No. 173 colliding with the rear of 
a 0. 373, which was pulling on to aswitch 
to allow No. 173 to pass. 

The collision wrecked seven freight cars, two 
of which were thrown across the main line. 

The flier was ten minutes late in leaving Erie 
and was running at a high speed. The bodies of 
Welsh and Herkner, the two men who were 
killed, will be sent to Buffalo to-night, Perry is 
at the Hamot Hospital; his mother is with bim. 
The doctor thinks his chance is good for 
recovery. 

A grt Fg wt went out to the scene of the 
wreok, but will take no action before Monday. 





Not an Enemy of Cleveland, 
READING, Penn., Aug. 6.—The Berks County 
Democrats held a lively county meeting here 
to-day. This year the Congressional candidate 
in this district is to go to Lehigh County, and 
Congressman Brunner of this city, the present 


inoumbent, had threatened to run also if Lehigh 
nominated William H. Sowden of Lehigh. To- 
day’s meeting tinally decided to leave the entire 
matter to Lehigh, andjMr. Bruner will not run. 

Mr. Sowden, who bh been charged with be- 
traying Cleveland four years ago, made a fiery 
speech, in which he defended his Democracy. 
In answer to the charge that Mr. Cleveland had 
regarded him as an enemy to the dn Mr. 
Sowden read two letters from the ex-President, 
written several months ago, in which the writer 
expresses the most friendly feelings toward 
Mr. Sowden. 

Constantine J. Erdman, another Lehigh candi- 
date for Congress, spoke and vigorously assailed 
Mr. Sowden. 





Secretary Noblie’s Vacation, 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Seoretary Noble will 
leave Washington to-morrow on his Summer 
vacation. During the last year the Secretary 
has been very closely confined to his desk by 


the press of public business, and the result is 
his health has suffered so that complete relaxa- 
tion and a change of air and scene are impera- 
tively demanded. 

The Secretary will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Noble and his private secretary, W. F. Ryan, 
and after spending a week or two with St. Louis 
friends at Cedar Island, in one of the interior 
lakes in Northern Wisconsin, a trip will be made 
across the continent to Washington and Van- 
couver. The return will be made early in 
September, over the Canadian Pacific by way 
of Montreal. 





Taxing Legacies in Ontario. 

TORONTO, Ontario, Aug. 6.—The Ontario Gov- 
ernment passed an act at the last session of 
Parliament imposing a 5 per cent. tax upon all 
legacies from estates valued at vver $200,000. 
The first estate to come under its provisions was 
that of A. F. Fulton, a retired grocer of Toronto, 
whose will was probated to-day at over $200,- 
000. The Province will receive over $10,000 
instead of only the usual Surrogate Court’s fees. 





Killed Herself While Despondent. 


BROOKLYN, Conn., Aug. 6.—The wife of the 
ion. W. R. Johnson, Prohibition candidate for 
Senator and a very prominent citizen, killed 
herself by hanging in a woodshed near her 
home at 9 o’cloek last night. Sho was fifiy-six 
years of age. The cause of the suicide is attrib- 
pe Fa despondency resulting from the effects 
0. 688. 





THE FALL RIVER MYSTERY 


LOOKING FOR THE ASSASSIN OF 
MR. AND MRS. BORDEN. 


A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER IN THE CASE 
—HE IS TRACED TO A HORSE DEAL 
ER’S CAMP—MR. MORSE ALSO CON- 
NECTED WITH THE HORSE TRADERS 
—FUNERAL OF THE VICTIMS. ° 


FALL RIVER, Mass., Aug. 6.—Some interesting 
clues were worked out by the police to-day rel- 
ative to two mysterious visitors at the Borden 
homestead prior to the assassination of old Mr. 
and Mrs. Borden. No positive light was thrown 
on the mystery of the murders, however. 

Last Monday morning, about 9 o’clock, a 
horse and buggy turned into Second Street 
out of Spring, and stopped in front of the 
Borden residence. A man who is employed near 
by satin his buggy almost opposite and facing 
south. He had ample opportunity and time to 
take a careful look at the vehicle, and the cir- 
cumstance of the two strange men calling at the 
Borden house made an impression on his mind 
which he remembers distinctly. Oneofthe men 
got out of the buggy and rang the doorbell. As 
he stood there the observer saw him plainly, 
and remembers that his description was that of 
& man about twenty-five years of age, with 
sallow complexion, soft hat, dark trou- 
sers, with a wide strip of dark mate- 
rial down the leg, and russet, or Dase- 
ball, shoes. He was about 5 feet 9 inches high. 
The shoes in particular attracted his attention, 
as they were of peculiar make and color and 
were laced. Mr. Borden opened the door and 
the man spoke afew words and was admitted. 
The man who remained in the buggy was not as 
closely scrutinized, and his description is not so 
wellremembered. The man who entered re- 
mained about ten minutes and then came out 
with his hatin his hand. The team was driven 
off in the direction of Pleasant Street. 

This circumstance is considered of importance 
when the fact is known that the police have in 
their possession knowledge of the only person 
‘who tells of having seen a strange man at the 
Borden house at the time of the murders. A 
boy named Kierouack, aged about twelve, was 
passing the house at about 11 o’clock and saw 5 
man scale the rear fence into the back yard of 
Dr. Chagnon’s residence. The boy went to his 
home on Central Street and told his father of 
the circumstances. The father was so im- 
pressed with the story that he notified Mar- 
shal Hilliard, who sent to the boy and heard 
what he had to say. A significant thing in 


this connection is that the boy gave the same 
description of the man whom he had seen Jump 
the rence as did the young man who saw the 
stranger standing on Mr. Borden's doorstep 
Monday morning. The boy was particular in 
the description of the shoes and the hat, as they 
struck him as the most conspicuous features of 
the man’s dress. This was exactly the ex- 
perience of the man on Monday. Kierouack 
was put to the most rigid examination by the 
police, and he told such a plausible and straight- 
forward story that the Marshal was convinced 
that his statement was true. 

This clue was again struck yesterday in Dart- 
mouth and Westport. Searchers for informa- 
tion concerning Morse discovered the fact that 
he has been recently dealing in horses, and it is 
alleged that he received a carload from the 
West and disposed of them through other par- 
ties in the vicinity of Westport. On the way to 
New-Bedford yesterday a Frenchman was found 
who told the following story: ‘Between 12:30 
and 1 o’clock Thursday, I was driving along 
with my wood wagon in front of the Merchants’ 
Mill. A strange man stopped me and climbed 
in. He had the appearance of being agitated, 
and asked me to drive him toward Westport, at 
the same time thrusting $4 into my hand. He 
took the reins and drove the horse himself. I 
have a woodyard on Jencks Street,and I told 
the fellow that I must stop there and get an- 
other horse, as the one we had was tired from 
the morning’s hard work. My wife was in the 
yard and she did not like the appearance of the 
stranger. She positively refused to let me go to 
Westport with the man, and I gave him back his 
aay andtold him that I would not assist 

m.”’ 

The description of the man given by the 
Frenchman tallies with that given by the boy 
at the police station and that of the young man 
who saw the stranger Monday morning. 

In Westport, at the head of the river, there is 
acamp of itinerant horse traders who have 
been operating in that vicinity for three weeks 
ormore. They goin and out of New-Bedford 
continually and Morsé has been seen to have to 
do with these people. They came from the West 
and are handling the horses reported to have 
been brought by Morse. In Dartmouth it was 
learned that Morse had been representing him- 
self as a wealthy horse trader. He boarded from 
time to time in the unpretentious cottage of a 
native, within a mile of the Western horse 
traders’ camp. 

The searchers in Westport yesterday found 
the horse traders’ camp and most of its occu- 

ants. Among them was a man who fills pre- 
cisely the description of the man seen by the 
boy on Thursday noon, the young man on Mon- 
day morning, and the Frenchman on Thursday 
afternoon. This man appeared to be the prin- 
cipal of the traders, and was notto be conversed 
with about trifling matters or on subjects other 
than those pertaining to horse trading. He ad- 
mitted being from the West, but refused to say 
what part of the West. His tribe have the 
characteristics of men leading a roving life not 
unlike that of the gypsies. They dress in 
coarse, heavy garments, and live ip tents in the 
woods, 

The New-Bedford special policemen worked 
this clue all day and they found that the gang 
had done more or less trading in their oity, and 
found a hardware stofe there whero a hatchet 
was purchased Wednesday by one of the men 
from Westport. He paid $1 for the weapon, 
and the clerk, who took some notice of the man, 

ives a description like those given by the 

‘all River people. This clue is being worked to- 
day for ull it is worth, and the gang of horse 
traders will be cailed on to tell where they were 
on Thursday. ' 

City Marshal Hilliard has two axes and two 
hatchets in his cuetody which were found in the 
Borcéen cellar. A microscopical examination 
will be made of them next Monday. No traces 
of blood can be discovered on them with the 
naked eye. 

The bodies of the murdered couple were 
buried to-day. As early as 9 o'clock the house 
was surrounded by a great crowd of curiosity 
seekers. Reporters, artists, photographers, and 
policemen were active among them. r. Morse 
came from the house and talked freely witha 
group of reporters. Hesaid it was a terrible 
thing to be suspected and shadowed as be has 
veen, but he courts the fullest investigation 
and is anxious and willing to do all thac he oan 
to trace the perpetrators of the great crime. 
He said that Miss Lizzie Borden’s health was in 
about the same condition as it was last Thurs- 
day afternoon. She did not mingle with the 
family to any great extent. When Mr. Fish of 
Hartiord, a nephew of her stepmother, ap- 
peared she gave him a very cool reception. 
About 11 o’ciock preparations were commenced 
for the funerals. People numbering between 
3,000 and 4,000 assembled in frontof the house, 
and about twenty policemen maintained a clear 
passageway. ‘ 

The Rev. Dr. Adams of the First Congrega- 
tional Churoh and City Missionary Buck soon 
arrived. The bodies were laid in two plain 
black, cloth-covered caskets in the sitting room 
where Mr. Borden was killed. Anivy wreath 
was placed on Mr. Borden's bier and a bouquet 
of white roses and fern leaves, tied with a white 
satin ribbon, was placed beside Mrs. Borden. 
There were about seventy-five persons present 
at the services in the house, which consisted of 
reading from the Scriptures and prayer. There 
was no singing and there were no remarks. The 
mourners were Mrs. Oliver Gray, stepmother of 
the dead woman; G. H. Fish and wife of Hart- 
ford, the latter a sister of Mra. Borden; Dr. 
Bowen and wife, Southard H. Miller, and a few 
of the neighbors. Tho burial was private, that 
is, only a few of the immediate friends were 
asked to accompany the remains to the ceme- 


tery. 

The pall bearers for Mr. Borden were Abram 
Cc. Hart, cashier of the Union Savings Bank; 
George W. Dean, a retired capitalist; Jerome C. 
Borden, a relative of the deceased; Richard B. 
Borden, Treasurer of the Troy Mills, in which 
Mr. Borden was a Director; James M. Osborn, 
an associate of the deceased in several milis; 
Andrew J. Borden, Treasurer of the Merchants’ 
Mill, in which Mr. Borden was alarge owner. 
The pall bearers for Mrs. Borden were James C. 
Eddy, Henry C. Buffington, Frank L. Almy, J. 
Henry Wells, Simeon b. Chase, and John H. 
Boone. 

As the procession wended its way along 
North Main Street many o)d associates of Mr. 
Bor.ten were seen to raise their hats. Miss Liz- 
zie C. Borden and Miss Emma Borden were, of 
course, the principal mourners. Miss Lizzie 
went out of the house first, leaning on the un- 
dertaker's arm. Her nerves were completely 
unstrung, a8 was shown by the trembling of her 
body and the manner in which she bore down on 
her ca eae When she reached her carriage 
she fell back exhausted on the cushions. Miss 
Emma, the other sister, was much calmer, and 








walked quickly and took her seat. hardly 
glancing at the crowds staring at her. Miss 
Lizzie Borden is a very pretty woman, and 
quite fleshy. Her face showed traces of the 
intense suffering she has borne for three days. 
Both women were without veils. The last per- 
son to leave the house was “Mr. Morse, who 
went into a carriage with the Rev. Mr. Buck and 
Dr. Adams. 

The Borden house was carefully searched by 
the City Marshal and others this afternoon, but 
no discovery of importance was'made. At 8 
o’clock to-night the officers of the police force 
emerged from their private rooms and shortly 
afterward they went in buggies in three differ- 
ent directions, buton what scent no one can 
tell at this time. Mayor Coughlin went with 
City Marshal Hilliard. Important develop- 
ments are expected early. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Hanscom of the Pinkerton force arrived 
here to-night. District Attorney Knowlton is 
expected here Monday to take charge of the 
case. 

It was reported here late this evening that 
the bodies were placed inthe tomb this after- 
noon by order of the State Analyist, who desires 
&® more careful and accurate autopsy. 





LIEUT, GOV. SHEEHAN THE MAN. 
——— 
WILL BE MADE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
STATE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 


SARATOGA, N. Y., Aug. 6.—It has been defi- 
nitely decided that the Chairman of the Cam- 
paign Committee of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, which will take the place of what has 
heretofore been misnamed the Executive Com- 
mittee, will be Lieut. Gov. William F. Sheehan 


of Baffalo, and that the duties of Secretary and 
Treasurer will be confided to Charles R. De- 
treest of Troy, Clerk of the State Committee. 
Up to this evening none of the members of the 
Democratic State Committee had arrived here. 


Mr. Crokeris at Richtield Springs. Chairman, 


Murphy is at Sharon Springs. All are expected 
here Monday morning early. A number of 
prominent politicians are in town, however, and 
are much concerned over the rumor that the 
Advisory Committee of the National Committee 
will conduct the campaign in New-York State 
disburse the funds, regulate the meetings, and 
select the speakers, instead of delegating 
authority to the State Committee. 

The selection of Mr. Sheehan as Chairman of 
the Campaign Committee came in the nature of 
@ surprise to the statesmen gathered here, as it 
was well understood that a prominent friend of 
= national candidate would be chosen for this 

onor. 

Vice President Morton, who arrived in New- 
York by an early train this morning, left New- 
York on the 3:30 Saratoga express over the 
New-York Central Road this afternoon, riding 
appropriately enough in the Wagner car Ellers- 
lie, which was named after his beautiful place 
at Rhinebeck. Mr. Morton had little to say for 
publication, and if he felt chagrin or mortifica- 
tion over the treachery of Mr. Harrison and the 
Republican leaders he failed to show it. He 
said he would remain at his Summer home for 
8 hy days and then visit the seashore with 
his daughters for a couple of weeks. 





SENATOR HILL YACHTING. 
- ~~ 


HE TAKES A BATH AT WATCH HILL AND 
DISAPPEARS EASTWARD. 


Watcu HI, R. I., Aug. 6.—Senator David B. 
Hill, accom panied by Edgar L. Ridgway, ex-Com- 
missioner of Immigration, and James Hinckley 
of the Democratic State Committee, landed here 
this morning from Edward Stokeas’s yacht Fra 
Diavolo and went in bathing. He swam to the 
diving raft, accompanied by Mr. Hinckley anda 
TIMES correspondent, and enjoyed some 
headers. 

Mr. Hill would not talk politics, saying that 
he was on pleasure bent and out for a good 
time. He regretted that on account of the 
crowded condition of the hotels he could not 
stay a few days here, as Watoh Hill is a favorite 
swimming resort of his. 

The Senator said he had just come from New- 
Bedford, and was bound eastward again, but 
with no especial place in view. After their 
bath the party went aboard the yacht, which 
immediately steamed eastward. 

BUZZARD’sS Bay, Mass., Aug. 6.—Mr. Cleve 
land was not favored with a call from Senator 
Hill to-day. There is no reason to believe that 
Mr. Cleveland expected suchacall. He seemed 
surprised when such a rumor was spoken of to 
him. He thought that if such a visit was to be 
made he would have been notified in advance. 
The Fra Diavolo waa seon down the bay, headed 
for Newport, which dispels all idea of a meet- 
ing of the two leaders. 

Benedict’s yacht Oneida arrived late this 
afternoon, and ber owner will enjoy the hos- 
— of the Clevelands probabiy over Sun- 

ay. 





4 PLOT CHARGED. 
——_~_—__—_—- 


THE NEGROES OF KENNER, IT IS 
LEGED, WERE BANDED TO KILL. 


NEW-ORLEANS, Aug. 6.—Investigation proves 
that there is some truth in the reports that the 
negroes at Kenner have banded together for 
mutual protection and aggressive movements 
against the white population there. The Dep- 
uty Sheriffs claim that one of the negroes has 
told of a plot which has been formed among 
them to burn several houses of the most promi- 
nent residents. 

The negroes, it is claimed, formed the plot at 
one of their political meetings to kili Judge 
Long and burn his house. Six negroes are now 
under arrest on charges of being accessories 
to the shooting of Judge Long, and Deputy 
Sheriffs are scouring the country for more, and 
wholesale arrests will probably be made. The 
entire trouble seems to be the result of attempts 
of the whites of Kenner to control the negro 
vote. 

At the Gubernatorial election in April these 
attempts were successful, the place going Dem- 
ooratic by over 500 majority. Since then influ- 
ential persons among the negroes have been 
stirring them up in efforts to restore the old 
condition of aftairs. It is claimed by Judge 
Long and his friends that his attempted assas- 
sination was the first moveintheir declaration 
of independence and had it been successful, 
houseburnings and murders would have been 
the order of each night until the Democratic 
leaders were driven out. 


Archbishop Ireland Displeased, 
8T. PAUL, Aug. 6.—Archbishop Ireland, ques- 
tioned as to the renewal of the story that he is 
s00n to be made a Cardinal, to-day said: 

‘“‘ITam much pained by these constantly-re- 
curring rumors about me. Whether they origi- 
nate with well-meaning but imprudent friends, 
or with sinister-minded enemies, they result in 
giving deep displeasure and harming the cause 
of religion. I repeat what I have previously 
said, that for all these rumors these who speak 
them have no foundation for their words. at- 
ters grow worse when it is sought to implicate 
in the matter persons of prominence. he re- 
ports in this regard which have found their way 
into print suy things so evidently false on their 
face that no serious-minded persons will heed 
thom.” 


AL- 
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West Virginia Democrats Astir. 
CHARLESTON, West Va, Ang. 6.—An impor- 
tant and largely-attended conference of the lead- 
ing Democrats of this State was held here to- 
day, at which plans for the coming campaign 
were roughly mapped out and the general situa- 
tion was discussed. Many of the Democratic 
leaders and editors were in attendance, in addi- 
tion to the State Executive Committee and the 
State and Congressionai candidates. The re- 
pore thus far received from all quarters of the 
tate were of a very encouraging nature, and it 
is agreed that with ordinary care the State 
would be safely Democratic by from 4,000 to 

5,000 for both the State and national ticketa. 
Arrangements were perfected for an oner- 
getic campaicn. W. KE. Chilton was made 

Chairman of the State Executive Committee. 





Julia Phillips Cannot Be Found. 

CuicaGco, Aug. 6.—Julia Phillips, the Loekport 
(N. Y.) girl supposed to have been killed here 
by a train, but who, after a corpse said to be 
hers had been shipped East, was said to be alive 


and all right in Chicago, cannot befound. There 
is a suspicion that the telegram signed with her 
name and sent to her parents in Lockport was a 
forgery. William Ryan, a livery stable em- 
ploye, formerly from Lockport, and believed to 
be Julia’s intended husband, has not been seen 
since the girl’s alleged death. The police are 
taking an active interest in the mystery. 





A Newspaper Burned Ont, 
NeEw-BrRUNSWICK, N. J., Aug. 6.—The Home 
News Building, one of the oldest structures in 


the city, was gutted by fire to-night. The cause 
of the fire is unknown. The newspaper is owned 
by H. Boyd. The loss will reach $15,000. 





The Bennington at Huelva. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—A cable message was 


received at the Navy Department this morning 
announcing the safe arrivalof the gunboat Ben- 
nington at Huelva, Spain, yesterday. 





NO FEAR ABOUT PAGO PAGO 


THE BRITISH HAVE AS MUCH 
RIGHT THERE AS WE HAVE. 


OUR TREATY, HOWEVER, GAVE US THE 
FIRST CHOICE OF A LOCATION— 
GERMANY THE ONLY DISTURBING 
FACTOR—NO OFFICIAL NEWS OF ANY 
SEIZURE OF JOHNSTON ISLAND. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—One who will take the 
trouble to look into the treaty obligations of 
the United States and Great Britain will dis- 
cover that there is no need to get excited over 
the story telegraphed from San Fraucisco that 
the British have seized Pago Pago Harbor, in 
the Samoan Islands, for a coaling station. 

Great Britain’s right to establish a coaling 
station in the harbor of Pago Pago cannot be 
disputed. The right of the United States Gov- 
ernment to maintain a similar station in that 
harbor is established by the treaty between this 
Government and thatof the Samoan Islands, 
which was procluimed Feb. 13, 1878. Pago 
Pago Harbor is capable of supporting any num- 
ber of coaling stations and of giving shelter to 
hundreds of vessels. 

Article 2 of the treaty of 1878 reads as follows: 

“ Naval vessels of the United States shall have 
the privilege of entering and using the port of Pago 
Pago, and establishing therein and on the shores 
thereofa station forcoaland other naval supplies 
for their navaland commercial marine, and the 
Samoan Government will hereafter neither exercise 
nor authorize any jurisdiction within said port ad. 
verse to such rights of the United States as restrict- 
ive thereof. ‘he same vessels shall also have the 
privilege of entering other ports of the Samoan 
islands, 

‘** The citizens of the United States shall likewise 
have free liberty to enter the same ports with their 
ships and cargoes of whatsoever kind and to sell the 
same to any of the inhabitants of these islands, 
whether natives or foreigners, or to barter them for 
the products of the islands. All such traitic, in what- 
ever articles of trade or barter, shall be free, except 
that the trade in firearms and munitions of warin 
the islands shall be subject to regulation by that 
Goverument.’’ 

Aug. 27,1880, treaty was proclaimed be- 
tween Great Britain andthe King of Samoa 
which contained this provision: 

“ Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain may, if 
she think iit, establish on the shores of a Samoan 
harbor, w be hereafter designated by her Majesty, a 
naval station aad coaling depot; but this article 
shall not apply to she harbor of Apis or Salnatafa, or 
to that part of the harbor of Pago Pago which may 
be hereafter selected by the Government of the 
United States as a station under the provisious of 
the treaty concluded between the United States of 
Americaand the Samoan Goverument on the 17th 
day of January, 1873.” 

It will be seen that neither the United States 
nor Great Britain has an exclusive right to the 
privileges of Pago Pago Harbor. Germany is 
the only Government which may lay claim to 
an exclusive grant on the part of Samoa. 

Article V.of the treaty between Germany 
and Samoa, signed Jan. 24, 1879, stipulates that 
German ships of war shall be at liberty to enter 
into the harbor of Salnatafa, in the Samoan 
Islands, and the German Government shall 
furthermore be at liberty to erect buildings on 
the shores of the harbor for storing coal and 
other supplies for the German ships of war. 
It may also hoist ite tiag on the ground 
where the station buildings will be erected; but 
the sovereignty of the Government of Samoa 
over the harbor of Salnatafa shall notin any 
way be abridged thereby. The harbor shall nos 
be closed to the ships of other nation for whom 
the Samoan Government keeps its other ports 
opened, but the Government shall not grant to 
any other nation such rights with respect to 
the harbor of Salnatafa and its shores as those 
granted to the German Government.” 

State Department ollicials were inclined to 
laugh to-day when they readof the alleged 
seizure of Pago Pago Harbor. A correspondent 
of THE TimgEs, who called to investigate the 
matter, was referred to Second Assistant Secre- 
tary Adee. 

* It’s a perfectly ridiculous story on its face,” 
said Mr. Adee, who proceeded to overhaul 
copies of the different treaties calculated to 
support his statement. He added, that since 
the agreement between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany, providing for the neu- 
trality and autonomous government of ths Sa 
moan Islands, which went into effect in 1890, the 
relations between the United States Government 
and thatot Great Britain in Samoan waters 
had been most friendly. Great Britain has vo- 
operated with this Government to prevent en- 
croachments by the Germans, who have been 
distinctly aggressive in their attitude toward 
Samoa. Should Great Britain seize the harbor 
of Pago Pago, it would bea hostile act which 
the State Department officials have no reason to 
believe is even contemplated. The United States 
coaling station there has never been discon- 
tinued. 

Regarding the seizure of Johnston Island by 
the British, the State Department has no in- 
formation tu offer other than that which Tue 
TIMEs printed this morning. 


PENNSYLVANIA SINGLE-TAX MEN. 


THLI2 FIRST CONVENTION HELD AT 
READING—PLATFORM ADOPTED. 


READING, Penn., Aug. 6.—The single-tax men 
held their first State Convention here to-day. 
More than 150 delegates were present, repre- 
senting every Congressional district in the 
State. A. H. Stephenson of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided, Charles 8. Prizer of Reading, was 
elected President; John Tilliard of Altoona, 


Vice President, and Edmund Yardly of Pitts- 
burg, Secretary. The following was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, The platform of the Demooratic Party 
urges the abolition of the protective tax, and the tax 
upon note issues; be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that single-tax men 
support the National Democratic ticket. 

Every Congressional district is to be thor 
oughly organized. The platform of principles 
adopted asserts that all men are equally ertitied 
to the use of the earth; that, therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold land without pay- 
ing tu the community the value of the privilege 
thus accorded, and from the fund so raised all 
expenses of Government should be paid. All 
loeal, State, and national taxation, except a tax 
upon the value of land, exclusive of improve- 
ments, itis declared, should be abolished and 
national revenues should be raised by a direct 
tax upon the several States. This would re- 
lieve the farmer, workman, and manufacturer- 
of those taxes by which they are now unjustly 
burdened, and take for public uses those valves 
due to the presence of population. It would 
raise wages in all occupations, do away with 
involuntary poverty, and make overproduction 
impossible until all material wants were sat- 
istied. 

The single-tax men claim that they can con- 
trol 40,000 votes in Pennsylvania and make the 
State very doubtful at the November election 
To-night a public meeting was held, at which 
3,000 persons were present. 

TE 
Kolb’s Foolish Claims, 

MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. 6.—The claims of 
Mr. Bowman, Chairman of the Kolb committee, 
that the latter has carried the State by 30,000, 
are based on allegations of fraud, which cannot 
be substantiated. The straight ticket is elected 
by at least 15,000, and Kolb’s contesté&, if made, 
will not result in his getting the office. The 


question will ie determined by the Assembly. 
which meets in November. In the Senate half 
the old members hold over, and at least ten of 
the seventeen elected this year are straight 
nominees on the Jones ticket. 

In the House, over sixty of one hundred are 
regular nominees. A double Legislature is 
practically a legal impossibility under the stat- 
utes of Alabama. Jones is re-elected and will 
be inaugurated. 

——_--——= 
Republicans Qut for Cleveland. 
STONINGTON, Conn., Aug. 6.—Sixteen Repub- 
licans in this town are reported to be out for 
Cleveland. They include Samuel 8. Chappell, a 
machinist, and D. C. Dewey in Central Village, 
Windham County. Samuel Coilins, a manager 
of a cotton mill, has openly pronounced himself 
for Cleveland. The Hon. William Sheppard of 
Plaintield, Herbert Tarbox «® Sterling, and Ed- 
win Tarbox of Packersville, three life-long Re- 
ublicans and later on Prohibitionists, are all 
rm in their support of Mr. Cleveland. In Can- 
terbury John Rainsford, Messrs. George and 
James Rainsford, and Harry ©, Baidwin, three 
leaders of the Prohibition Party, are cut for 

Cleveland and Stevenson. 





Democratic Zeal in Mississippi, 

JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 6.—The activity an& 
beastful claims of the third party people have 
aroused the Democrats, and preparations are 
being made for a vigorous campaign in all 
parts of the State. Democraiic ciubs are being 
organized everywhere and Democratic orators 
aro volunteering their services. A mammoth 
Democratic demonstration will take place in 
Copiah on the 11th. “ Private” John Allen 
gn Senator Walthall will speak.as will the 
‘amous Young Bailey of Texas, who was a resi- 
dent of Copiah before going to Texas. 





ANOTHER EVA MANN CASE 


MARRIAGE OF AN ADVENTURESS 
TO A ST. PAUL MAN. 


£ZRA PARK FOOT, SON OF A WEALTHY 
MERCHANT, VICTIMIZED BY A “ BO- 
Gus” BABY—POSSIBILITY THAT THE 
NOW DISCARDED WIFE I3 A HANGER- 
ON ABOUT THE BOWERY. 


A curious story came to light yesterday which 
is remarkable for its similarity in detail to the 
story of the earlier dealings between Eva Mann 
and Robert Ray Hamilton. In this case the 
adventuress actually procured her marriage to 
arich young man by means of a baby obtained 
under false pretenses, and was only dislodged 
from her position as wife through the efforts of 
the baby’s real mother to find the whereabouts 
of ber child. 

Some years ago Ezra Park Foot, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Duluth, Red Wing and Southern 
Rallway, and the son of Silas Foot, a wealthy 
leather dealer in St. Paul, Minn., was studying 
dentistry in Philadelphia. While there he met 
the adventuress, whose real name probably is 
Florence Miami Biood. She is said to be related 
toafamily of that name living at 4541 Bay- 
brook Avenue, Philadelphia. She also was 
known as Mattie Lawrence. 

Foot and Florence Blood soon established 
themselves in an intimate relation, which con- 
tinued for several months. Finally Foot left 
the woman, and after they had been separated 
about a year she went to work to compe) him to 
continue to support her. 

She came te this city, and succeeded in getting 
possession of a very young boy baby, whose 
mother, according to the story, was too 
poor to provide for her family, her 
husband being out of work, and hence 
was willing to surrender the child 
for adoption. his business was engineered by 
Dr. Elise Landau of 110 East Forty-fifth Street. 
The name of the baby’s mother was given as 
Mrs, Theresa Campbell. The baby’s name was 
Willie, and at the time of his surrender he was 
about three or four months old. 

The Landau woman advertised for a baby to 
be adopted by a wealthy family. Mrs. Camp- 
bell gave up the child upon the condition that 


she might see it often and know that it was in 
good hands. Then Florence Blood, assuming the 
Rame of Mrs. E. P. Foot, took the baby away. 
She went to Lancaster, Penn., where Foot 
Was then to be found, and presented the child 
to him as his, demanding recognition and sup- 
port. Foot married the woman. Soon after be 
took her and the child to his home in St. Paul, 
where Florence Blood was received by the Foot 
family as Ezra’s wife. 

She might still have maintained that place 
but for the uneasiness of the baby's real mother. 

Mrs. Campbell, according to the story, became 
violently disturbed at losing all track of her 
baby. Shecould get no satisfavtion from Dr. 
Elise Landau, so she went to ex-Assiatant Dis- 
trict Attorney William Travers Jerome. 

This lawyer sent for Dr. Landau and required 
her to tell the name and address of the woman 
who had the child, under pain of going to jail. 
Thereupon she gave Mr. Jerome the name of 
Mrs. EL. P. Foot, 8t. Paul. On June 3, 
1891, Mr. Jerome communicated with Silas 
Foot, whose name he found in a &t. Paul 
Directory, and the baby’s supposed grandfather 
came to New York and got evidence of the fraud 
which had been practiced upon his son Ezra. 
Before he could return to 8t. Paul, Mrs. Foot 
had somehow got wind of trouble, and had dis- 
appeared, taking the baby with her. Assoon as 
the fraud npon him was disclosed, young Foot 
applied for absolute divoroc, which was granted 
about a month ago. 

Since the adventurers had carried off the 
baby, Mra. Campbell was no better off than be- 
fore. Through the co-operation of the Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
different cities, the woman and the child were 
traced to Philadeiphia, where the child was 
finally restored to its mother in the Autumn of 
1891. ‘The affair was kept quiet; no effort was 
made to prosecute the woman, and she disap- 
peared again. 

But old Silas Foot had become so fond of the 
baby during its time of masquerading as his 
grandson that he persuaded Mrs, Campbell to 
let him adopt him, and so Willie is now snug in 
the family of the St. Paul leather merchant, 
growing up comfortably and cutting his teeth 
upon a silver spoon. 

No sign of Florence Blood, the deposed wife 
of EK. P. Foot, appearea again until last March, 
when a Woman giving the name of Mary Ellen 
Murphy was arrested in Brooklyn for shoplift- 
ing, in company with a man calling himself 
George Wilson. The two were sald to have come 
from Philadelphia. The woman was clearly the 
master mind in the gheg for the man 
was rather loutish than keen, while the woman 
appeared to have plerty of gumption and book 
learning, to have traveled throughout the coun- 
try, and in general to be as ‘‘smart as a steel 
trap.” 

She was a handsome woman and talked 
fluently without ps much definite informa- 
tion about herself. 

On the charge of shoplifting she was sen- 
tenced by Justice Goetting, on March 14 last, 
to thirty days in Raymond Street Jail, while 
the man “ Wilson” got fifteen months in the 
Kings County Penitentiary. The man is serv- 
ing out hig sentence, but the woman, after she 
had served her time, was discharged and again 
disappeared. 

She used to talk to Matron Cunningham about 
“her husband,” saying that he could get rail- 
road psesses to any part of the country. 

About the time she was disoharved, however, 
a new figure appeared in a quarter of the Bow- 
ery haunted by thieves and nardened citizens of 
all ages and sexes. Capt. Cross’s detectives be- 
came conscious of a new woman who came and 
went from Chatham Square to Canal Street, and 
‘was said to call herself a Philadelphian, lately 
eome from Brooklyn. This woman was youngish, 
of remarkable preseaocs among her companions, 
with whom she had little to do, spoke like au 
educated woman, and in the words of an exper!- 
enced old woman, known to the police as 
*Sheeney Rachel,” was * very polite in her talk 
and her ways.” 

She was sometimes called Murphy, but names 
count for little among this peculiar soeiety. 
The patroimen and detectives of the Eldridge 
Street Police Station marked her as an “odd 

lot,”’ against Whom they had no special infor- 
mation. 

This woman may not be the brilliant advent- 
uress who played for high stakes with Ezra 
Foot, and lost; but the chain of coincidences 
connecting her with the late Mrs. Foot is re- 
markable. 





AMERICAN TIN 
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INDIANA ‘‘ FACTORY” SUCCUMBS TO 
A MECHANIO’S LIEN FOR $218. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aug. 6.—The Anderson 
Tin-Plate Works, the first establishment of the 
kind in this country, were sold by the Sheriff of 
Madison County to-day to satisfy a judgment 
on account of a mechanie’s lien of $218. 
The concern has been dipping imported black 
plate fora little over a year, employing four 
men three boys and five girls. Tho product was 
used for campaign badges in the MoKinley- 
Cam pbell contest in Ohio last year. 

The company anticipated a rich harvest dur- 
ing the coming campaign in this State, selling 
campaign tin buttons. The scheme would have 
succeeded bad it not been for the tin-plate plant 
whieh A. H. Conger, the well-known Ohio 
politician and miilioneire manufacturer, es- 
tablished at Elwood, ten miles from An- 
derson. Conger secured the contract from 
the Kepublican State Committee to furnish 
campaign tin. A week ago the committee sent 
out peddlers to every county in the State with 
small tin cups, which are sold as American tin 
made by the American Tin Plate Works of E)- 
wood, a natural gas town which Conger laid out 
and boomed. The result of the Conger deal with 
the committee was the collapse of the Anderson 

lant. 

4 A number of other claims have been filed 
againstthe company, aggregating $8,000, among 
them being one by Henry Whittemore, importer 
of block plate, New-York, for $700, and one by 
Daniel Edwards of Swansea, Wales, for machin- 
ery, $4,317. All the machinery, the block plate, 
pig tiv, and ofls were imported, as were the 
four men employed to dipthe plates. The plant 
wae bid in by the carpenter who put up the 
barn-like building where the dipping was done 
for the amount of his claim. 

For several months the Republican press of 
the State has referred to the Anderson Tin- 
Plate Works as evidence that we could make all 
our tin. The owners of the mills, it is said, 
appealed to Major McKinley, but he never re- 
plied. A member of the Republican State Com- 
mittee said tonight that the plant would be 
redeemed and the works would resume opera- 
tions. It is understood that the committee will 
furnish the money to put the plant on its feet. 

- a — — 
Mayor Sargent Withdraws, 

New-Haven, Aug. 6,—Mayor J. B. Sargent, 
Aaving failed to secure the delegation from his 
own town to the Second District Congress Con- 
vention, has formally withdrawn from the con- 


test. He called upon bis successful competitor, 
Mr. Pigott, this morning, and said that he was 
entirely outof the race, and should notify his 
friends that any further steps taken in his be 
balf would be in direct violation of his wishes. 
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A Missing Real Estate Agent, 
Hewlett Saidder, a resl estate agent of 


Huntington, L. L, has been missing from home 
sinee Tuesday. His friends fear be has been 
murdered. 
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ASSAULTED BY RUFFIANS. 


—_-_—s_ 
LITTLE LILLIAN MITCHRBLL NOT EX- 
PECTED TO RECOVER. 


Mount HOLty, N. J., Aug. 6.—Lillian Mitchell, 
a pretty child of eleven, living near Vincentown, 
Was assaulted by a gang of roughs to-day. She 
was found by the roadside, near astrip of woods, 
not far from home. Lillian had been missing 
for several hours. When taken home, the child 
gained consciousness and said that while walk- 
ing along the road she was picked up bodily 
by one of the gangof young men and carried 
into the woods. When she cried out, one of the 
men took her by the throat, and holding his 
hand over ber mouth, threatened to ehoke her. 

The child soon lost consciousness from fright 
and brute] treatment, and remained in that 
condition after her assailants tied, and until her 
parents found her some boura later. 

From the description given by the child of 
her assailants, Philip Builock, Horeley Sehem- 
eley, Bozallai Berom, Joseph Alloways, and 
Pemberton Foster were arrested at Vincentown. 
They were afterward brousns to this place and 
safely lodged in jail H they been kept any 
longer at Vincentown, they would have been 
lynened. The little one, when the prisoners 
were brought before her, gross tly identified 
them as her assailants, and sai at Bullock 
was the first to approach her. 

Bullook is an ex-convict, and served twelve 
years at Trenton for manslaughter. Schemeley 
is also an ex-convict. In fact, all the members 
of the gang sre hardened criminals, and have 
been a terror to the community. At the pre- 
liminary examination to-day bail was refused, 
and they will all be hela for the action of the 
Grand Jury, which meets next month. 

The attending physician says the child is dan- 
gerously injured, and he fears that she will not 
recover from the shock and brutal treatment. 





H. CLAY KING’S CASE. 


BUT LITTLE HOPE THAT HE WILL 
ESCAPE THE DEATH PENALTY. 


MEMPHIS, Aug. 6.—Col, H. Clay King’s mind 
becomes more and more affected as the day set 
for his execution draws nearer. His nervous- 
ness increases and at times he seems to be en- 
tirely bereft of his senses. 

A few days ago King assaulted his son-in-law, 
Mr. Brooks, who had called to see him at the 
jail. He accused Brooks of being one of the de- 
tectives who, as he thinks, are hired by his 


enemies to watch him, At another time he 
drove his devoted wife from bis presence, order- 
ing her to stay away from him from thenceforth. 
Col. King is puying but little attention to the 
efforts thatare being made in his bebalf by 
counsel and members of his family, He says 
when the time comes he will die like a man, but 
his execution will be @ judicial murder. His 
wife and daughters and several other Memphis 
ladies are besieging Gov. Buchanan fora oom- 
mutation of sentence, but so far apparently 
without result. Ou Monday ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral Garland will apply to some member of the 
United States Supreme Court, probably Chief 
Justice Fuller, fora writ of error with stay of 
execution. : 
ln the event the writ is granted, the oase oan- 
not be heard before October, so that King will 
at least secure two months more of life, Most 
lawyers, however, doubt whether the writ will 
be granted in view of the recent adverse de- 
cision of United States Circuit Judge Jackson. 
Meanwhile, the prisoner continues to drink 
bard, and in that way is makiug it certain that 
he will not live long, even if he be saved from 
the gallows. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RESERVES, 


THEY WILL HAVE A REUNION IF THEY 
CAN’T PARADE AT WASHINGTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn,, Aug. 6.—In reference 
to a leiter from Adjt. Gen. Fred Phisterer of the 
Grand Army of the Republic refusing the sanc- 
tion of the Commander in Chief to the participa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Reserves in the parade 


at Washington on Sept. 20, Andrew Curtin, War 
Governor of Pennsylvania, writes as follows to 
an officer of the Reserves: 

* I do not know the writer of the letter and never 

heard of him in connection with the military service 
and cannot but regard his letter as very ill advised 
and very improper im reply toa realsoldier. I take 
it altogether as a remarkable communication, and I 
regret that he should, as Adjutant, feel itto be his 
duty to make such a communication to you or to any 
other soldier of this State. 

**] have spoken to come of the survivors of the 

Reserve Corps in this neighborhood, ani have told 
them of my mortification over the letter I now in- 
close. I will make some effurt to correct it in some 
way if Ican, and inthe meantime I think it proper 
for you and Uapt. Taylor toletthe subject of this 
communication be known in Philadelphia, as I will 
through the interior.” 
The survivors of the Reserve do not intend 
that the hign officials of the Grand Army spall 
prevent them from having a reunion, even if 
they do keep them out of the parade as a body. 
It has been decided that this reunion shall take 
place during the great Washington meeting at 
Tennallytown, some miles out of Washington. 





THE COLLIS TRAIN ROBBERS. 


THEY KILL A DEPUTY SHERIFF-—STILL 
ELUDING THEIR PURSUERS, 


Visalia, Cal, Aug. 6.—Evans and Sontag, the 
Collis train robbers, came to Evane’s house 
about 12 o'clock last night, and, after eating 
supper, went to the barn. Five or six men 
standing guard discovered their team in the 


barn lot, not having seen them come in. Un- 
doubtedly they returned to secure hidden ooin, 
as a hole filled with fresh dirt was found in the 
barn this morning. 

Deputy Sheriff Oscar Beaver, who was guard- 
ing, saw the men at the barn and opened fire, 
the shot being returned by the robbers wound- 
ing Beaver, so that he died at 6 o’clook this 
morning. Fifteen shots were exchanged, Beaver 
tiring eight. Some of the shots wounded the 
robbers’ horses so that one had to be killed. 
While the guard was attending Beaver, the 
robbers escaped about 2 o’clock on foot and 
went in a northerly direction. Three miles from 
town they tried to berrow horses from an 
acquaintance. Officers in pursuit traced them 
for four miles northeast, where they entered a 
field. The pursuers’ team gave out and they 
returned to town. 

Twenty or thirty men are now in pursuit on 
horseback. 

Sheriff Cunningham states that there is no 
doubt the men committed most of the train 
robberies in this valley. Excitement is high 
here, and the men will be hanged if taken alive. 
They can hardly escape, as all thoroughfares 
are guarded. The condition of Deputy Sheriff 
Witty, who was shot yesterday, is worse. 





An Outiaw Killed with Dynamite. 

WHEELING, West Va., Aug. 6.—Murderer 
Reed, condemued to death in Washington 
County, Penn., last Winter for the murder of 
Chapell at the Burgettetown fair, and who es- 
eaped from jail a month ago, was surrounded 
in an icehouse at Noblestown this afternoon, 
and this evening at 7 o’clock was blewn up 
with dynamite and either killed or burned to 
death after he had shot two men who attempt- 
ed to capture him, 

Reed was run into the icehouse about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon by Chief of Police Orr 
and Officer MoBride of Washington and a mun 
named Williams of Midway. Orr attempted to 
enter and was shot through the shoulder by 
Reed. A great crowd gathered, and after a hun- 
dred or more shots had been exchanged, about 
7 o'vlock Hugh Coyle of McDonald attempted 
to enter the building and was shot through the 
head and heart and killed by Keed. 

The crowd then = dynamite cartridges from 
the McDonald ojl field and blew up the build- 
ing. At8o’clockit was burning, with Keed in 
the fire. 


Suicide of a Cricket Player. 

HAirax, N. §, Aug. 6.—The cricket tourna- 
menthas had a tragio end. F. 8. Dickey, who 
came here with the Ottawa team, and who was 
considered one of their best players, bowling 
against Halifax in thesecond match of theseries, 
to-nigbt lies dead at the QueenHotel, shot by his 
own hand. One of the Philadelphia team had 
ire risen from the dinner table and was passing 

ickey’s room when two pistol shots sounded 
through the hotel He opened the door and 
found Dickey unconscious on the floor, with a 
bulletin his right temple and another in the 
roof of his mouth. 

Dickey had been drinking, and some of the 
Ottawa team complained of his conduct, assert- 
ing that, had he taken care of himself, they 
would not have been pushed so olosely by 
Halifax nor have lost the P. elphia match by 
such a heavy score, This eVidently caused de- 
spondency, for no other reason can be imagined 
for the fatal act. 

The dead man was a eon of Senator Dickey of 
the Canadian Senate, and a brother of A. R. 
Dickey, member of Parliament for Cumberland. 








Tampered with Building Funds, 
CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—Jacob David, BSepretary of 
the Prairie State Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, is a defaulter and has been indicted by the 


Grand Jury for misappropriating the funds of 
the association. The cap issued under the 
indictment was not served, uee the officers 
of the association decided to give David an op- 
portunity to replace the money he had taken, 
and he was permitted to to Philadelphia 
ander surveillance to obtain cash, It is said 
that the investigation now being made has a)- 
ready revealed a deficit of 818,000. yay that if 
the same ratio be maintained to end, the 
total defalcation will not be lese than $48,000. 

Mr. David's son and his attorney both declare 
these current estimates to be gross exaggera- 
tions, and assert thatthe sho will not exceed 

,000. When a loan was David retained 
the cash and kept the loan running, paying the 
interest out of the principal. 





Four fast trains to Detroit every day by the 





New-York Central. —Adv. 
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ST. JOHN'S GUILD. 

DR, MOREAU MORRIS’S WARM WORDS OF 
PRAISE FOR ITS GOOD WORK. 

Secretary Faure of 8. John’s Guild was high- 

ly gratified yesterday by the receipt of the fol- 


lowing letter: 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, SANITARY ret 


ho a 


DIVISION OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASE, 
309 MULBERRY STREET, NEW- YORK, Aug. 4, 1892. 
John P. Faure, Eeqg., Secretary to St. John’s Gutid: 

Itis with no little satisfaction that I offer through 
you to the St. John’s Guild my earvest thanks and 
congratulations for the suceessful management of 
your “ Floating” and “ Seaside” Hospitals. 

They arean inexpressibie benetit io the sick and 
suffering infantile population of the poor of the tene- 
ment-house districts of our city. Mothers with 
their almost lifeless infants in their arms couetantly 
beseech our Summer corps of visiting physicians 
for tickets for the “Floating Hospital” as they 
make their daily rounds. Other mothers who have 
in former years seen the benefits of this service in 
saving their children’s lives appeal to us daily in 
the office with their sick infants in their arms for 
tickets both for the “ Floating Hospital” and ior 
the “Seaside Hospital.” 

The st John’s Guild's hospitals have become a 
household word among the poor of our city, and 
mingled with blessings upon them come heartfelt 
prayers for their continued success from grateiul 
mothers who ciasp their little ones saved from the 
very throes of dissolution. It has become one of the 
hardest and most unpleasant diuties to be compelled 
to refuse your tickets to importuning mothers, many 
of whom have several children who, although not 
ney are yet suffering from the heated 
vitia atmosphere of the crowded, unventilated 
‘tenements, to whom a day's outing would literaliy be 
a godsend, But of course there must bea limit. 
The siok children claim the first right to your benef.- 
icence and only by the appeal for them can these 
people be appeased. We can only refer them to 
other sources for such relief. 

Could those geverously charitable people who are 
enjoying the cool sea breezes or the mountain air of 
the country but step into some of these crowded ten- 
ements, containing trom twenty to forty fawilies,with 
hundreds of children swarming the rooms, the hajis, 
the stairways, the fire escapes, the sidewalks, and 
the dangerous roofs, their very souls would go out in 

ity and compassion, their purses would be emptied 
nto your treasury with the exclamation, “Go help 
them, for humanity's sake give them sume relief; it 
is too terrible for belief, but it is wo true.” Have 
we not something to answer for while we are enjoy- 
ing luxuries denied to our fellow mortals? 

ith the thermometer in the nineties, the guffer-. 
ing of these poor people is indescribable and the mor- 
tality resulting deplorable. 
MUREAU MORRIS, M, D. 
Inspector in charge of Sammer Corps. 





TENDERLOIN CLUB OUTING. 
A CLAMBAKE, A FAT MEN’S RACE, AND 
A SAIL ON THE SOUND. 


The Tenderloin Club men had a time after 
their own hearts yesterday at their first annual 
clambake and field day. The first objects to 
catch the eye on board the steamer Neptune, 
which carried the merrymakers to Glen Cove, 
L. L, the scene of the clambake, were particu- 
larly calculated to touch the heart of the Ten- 


derloin Club to its very core. They were ten 
— of beer, given by a brewing company. 

ith these omens of success aboard and with 
the Tenderloin Club String Band bard at work 
the whole time, it was little wonder that the 
fifty-odd excursionists arrived at Glen Cove 
brimming over with good humor and with a 
tremendous appetite for the breakfast which 
was jgmnedintey served at Sweeney’s Hemp- 
stead Harbor Hotel. Sweeney also prepared 
the clambake. 

Breaktast was followed by athletic sports, 

peed rg a feature of these being the 100-¢ 
yard fat men’s race, President John Keller 
holding the watch and acting as referee, Mr. 
P. MeArdile, a gentleman conveying full 250 
pounds of avoirdupoia, won, looking over bis 
shoulder at nine adipose rivals. His time was a 
little less, according to the timekeeper’s watcon, 
than 0:20, The fat men were badly blown 
by their exertions under the hot sun, and 
while their thinner companions went boating, 
bathing, and pitching quoits, they found all the 
exercise they wanted in getting cool. 
The clambake was one of those which make a 
citizen proud of his country’s inatitutions. The 
usual menu of clams, Jovsters, tish, sweet pota- 
toes, corn, chicken, and watermelon was gone 
prone with great enthusiasm, and when at 8 
o'clock in the evening tie Tenderloiners left for 
their thirty-tive-mile sail home, with a big yel- 
low moon shedding its mild light on the glories 
of one of the very pretiiest stretches of the 
Sound, all agreed that they had spent a day 
worthy of the club’s traditions. 


UNION PACIFIC TELEGRAPHERS. 


THEIR DEMANDS HAVE BEEN ACCEDED 
TO AND NO STRIKE WILL OCCUR. 


DENVEK, Col., Aug. 6.—Grand Chief Teleg- 
rapher Ramsey of the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers bas issued the following ultimatum: 
Tv All Concerned : 

Mr. Dickinson has requested an extension of time, 
and it has been decided to grant him until 6 P. M. 
to-day to communicate with President and Directora, 
If his anewer is unfavorable tinal instructions will 
be wired you. 5 

OMAHA, Neb,, Aug. 6,-—At 5 o'clock this after- 
noon word was received from Boston that the 
Directors were willing to leave the matter in 
dispute to be settled by President Clark. Mr. 
Clark was at once telegraphed to, and he re- 
plied that he would leave the decision with As- 
sistant General Manager Dickinson. Mr. Dick- 
inson then notitied Mr. Ramsey that the 
demands would be acceded to. As a result, the 
atrike scheduled for 6 o’clock this evening was 
declared off. 





TO HELP THE STRIKERS, 


ACTION TAKEN YESTERDAY BY THE 
BUILDING TRADES SECTION, 


The builaing trades section of the Central Labor 
Union has come to the aid of the Board of Walking 
Delegates and has issued a circular to all the unions 
associated with it. The circular says thatthe num- 
ber of etrikes and lock-outs on many buildings makes 
it necessary for all unions to workin harmony on the 
ground that an injury to one is the concern of all. 
To bring all these strikes to a succesaiul issue the 
building trades section asks all unions connected 
with it to order strikes of their members on all 
buildings that have been struck by the walking dele- 
gates, and also to strike in any other buildings where 
the walking delegates may, in the future, order their 
men off However, as most of the unions in the build. 
ing trades section are also represented in the Board 
of Waiking Delegates, the enforcement of the new 
orders will not materially change the condition of the 
strikes already on hand. 

‘vhe walking delegates met again yesterday and 
amused themselves and visitors who called by tell- 
ing how they succeeded in finding a firm which dealt 
in building materials which would furnish unlimited 

uantities of materials to builders. They mentioned 
the names of several building contractors who had 
agreed to buy materials trom the protégé of the 
walking delegates, among them the contractor for 
the new eye o! the Society for the Prevention 
ot Cruelty to Children and John Downey, the cun- 
tractor for the Waldorf and New-Netheriands Hoteis, 
‘They said that Mr. Downey was going tu put all his 
men to work at those places on Monday. 

The dealers ridiculed the boasts of the delegates, 
and said that the firm the delegates referred to was 
the agent for a ceriain brand of cement which was 
produced in only limited qnantity. All the large 
manufacturers of building materials that traded 
with New-York were united with the dealers in the 
fight against the Board of “ome Delegates, and 
would not sell to or through the delegates. At the 
yard of Candee & Smith it was said that bricks and 
other materials were sent to the building of the 
Gerry society yesterday morning and all through 
the week trom that yard, 80 that the statement of 
the walking delegates that they had supplied ma- 
terials for the building could not be true, 

hires dneingliliaiimmss 


TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES, 


—While Charies Hadlock was thrashing wheat 
Rear Ogden, Utah, Friday, a sheaf in which a 
dynamite cartridge had been concealed was ted into 
the separaior. The result was an explosion which 
tore the machine to pieces and threw the thrashers 
iu ali directions. It is thought two of them are 
fatally injured. 

—A rock from a blastin a binff yesterday crashed 
into the smoking car of a St. Louis, Keokuk and 
Northwestern passenger train. William Burt of 
Chicago and W. B. Carnes of Essex, lowa, were 
struck in the head by fragments. Burt is probably 
fatally injured. Carnes was seriously hurt. 

‘—The colored waiters at the Tremont House, New- 
Haven, Conn., struck yesterday because they 
learned that girls were to replace them. At break- 
fast time there were no waiters and many of the 
guests had to go elsewhere for their meals. At 
noon girls had been secured. 

— Warrants are out for the arrest of the entire 
Town Board of Superior, Wis.,on a charge of em- 
bezzlement. Last year’s tax per was $70,0v0, 
which was coljected, but none of which is now visi- 
bie, and there are no town improvements to show 
where it has goue. 

—Harold and Frederick Willoughby, aged re- 
spoedively three and eix years, were drowned in the 
St. Lawrence at Prescott kriday, fa ling into the 
water from the bank. ‘Their home was in Montreal, 
and they were spending the Summer on the river. 

—A freight train on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé xailroad ran into a wasii-out at ‘Timpas, 
thirteen miles south of Denver. Friday evening. ‘the 
engine and eight cars of the freight train were 
ditched. I'wo section men were injured. 

—Forest fires are sweeping over the hills on the 
north side of the American River at Sacramento, 
Cal., destroying timber and pastures. Several thou- 
sand acres have been burned over. , 

—Mrs. Mary B. Willard, mother of Frances E, 
Willard, is siowly dying at her home in Evanston, 
lll. She is not expected to survive more than one 
day longer. 

—Richard Hughes, the young man who was stabbed 
by an Italian at Blossburg, N. Y., Friday night, 
died yesterday. He was the son of an Erie en- 
gineer. 

—Chauncey Hopkins, a foreman inthe Birdsall 
Works at Auburn, N. Y., committed suicide yester- 
day by shooting himself through the heart. 

—A compromise has been effected at Stevens 
Point, Wis., between the strikers and mill owners. 
The milis started yesterday. 

—A terrific atorm struck Phonix, Arizona, and 
vicinity Friday evening. Two Indians were killed 
by lightning. 

—S rhe 


LATEST ARRIVAL, 





88 La Bourgogne, (Fr.,) Lebmuf, Havre 8 ds., with 
mdse. and passengers to A. Forget. 


JIN A BRISK 80 
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GRAND SAIL OF THE NEW-YORE 
YACHT CLUB FLEET. 


AGAIN THE GLORIANA OAME TO THE 
FRONT AND DEFEATED THE BAR- 
POON BY 28 SECONDS—THE MARI- 
QUITA SNAPPED HER TOPMAST AND 
RETURNED TO NEWPORT. , 


COTTAGE CITY, Mass., Ang. 6.—Ina smoky south- 
wester the ficet of the New-York Yacht Club sailed 
the fastest run of the cruise to-day. Thirty-two 
boats raced and about twenty more made the run in 
company with the tleet, so that the squadron has not 
depreciated much since the start, and if the weather 
is fine on Monday the chanovs are that quite a num- 
ber of owners will conclude to take their boats 
around the cape to race for the Commodore's Cups. 

In to-day’s run tho boats started with sheets eased 
off to port, After passing the Vineyard Sound 
Lightship sheets were eased broad off and spinnakers 
set to starboard for the run to the finish off West 
Chop. In this work and with the freshening breeze, 
the schooners took the lead, passing the sloops and 
finishing firet. They all passed inside the middle 
ground shoal in the Vineyard Sound. 

Another splendid start was that of to-day. A good 
whole-sajl breeze from the southwest brought the 
fleet out to the starting line in ample time. The 
Regatta Committee anchored the Ituna to the east- 
ward of Brenton’s Reet Lightship at 11 o’clock, and 
20 minutes later the preparatory signal was given. 
During the ten-minute interval before the starting 
gun, there was alively scene asthe tbirty-twoyacht 
played for places. Mostof them sent up jib-topsails 
on the stays. The Wasp, Gloriana, Harpoon, 
and Sayonara were close to the northward of the 
line thirty seconds before gun fire. Skipper John 
Barr brought the Gloriana down across the line un- 
der fine headway. She led the fleet on the thirty- 


seven-mile run. The Harpoon crossed close aboard 
of her andthe Wasp came around Brentwn's Reef 
Ligh: ship with an overlap oun the Harpoon. Then 
began @ nrst-class luflipg match between these two. 
‘ihe Adams boys didn’t mean to let the Wasp get by 
to windward, and she diau’t. Both wenta mile out 
of their course, and in the meantime the Gloriana 
and Sayonara were making time tuo the eastward. 
Next away were the schooners Azalea and Quivk- 
step, both breaking out vig jib topsails as they 
crossed the line; then came the cutter Clara and the 
schooner Gevalia close together; the Liris, Peerless, 
Verena, and Mariquita followed, ani just as the lat- 
ter cleared the lightship her topmast snapped, about 
three feetabove the cap. Her crew cleared up the 
wreck, and the sloop went back to Newport. 

The old schooner America, with wen, “Ben” 
Batieron the quarter deck, swept across the line 
next, going a8 lastas any ofthem. She was not in 
the race, but her time was taken for comparison. 
The Constellation crossed next, then the Alert, 
swinging an epormous main topmast ~~ the 
Comanche, Merlin, Alcwa, Phantom, auntless, 
Lasca, Athlon, Fortuna, Ventara, Gracie, Atlantic, 
Venone, Huron, Komana, Wayward, Marguerite, 
and Iroquois, in the order named. The Maytluwer 
followed. a fow minutes later, handicapped, but_car- 
rying every inch of canvas that would draw. What 
a grand tieet it was; two miles loug at least, and 
wade up of the crack racing craft of America, all 
bound to the eastward with a beam wind, a quarter- 
ing sea, and sheets eased off enough to make them 
trave! at the.r best speed. Sad to relate, the Wasp 
lost her topmast fifteen minutes after the start. 
Whether it was dove in the iuffing match with the 
Harpoon, or later, no one seemed to know, but cer- 
tain % is that she went back to Newport tu get a new 
spar in. 

As the yachts drew near the Sow and Pigs Light 
veasel they found the wind piping harder than at 
the start, and they went plowing through the waves 
with all they could standin the way of canvas set 
and pulling hard, They did not have to tack before 
easing sheets for the run down Vineyard Sound, and 
the sailormen had litte work to do, The water was 
lumpy all the way aud everybody had a lively eail. 
Lhe schooner Constellation got a tremendous move 
on and walked to the front of the feet. 
The oli Dauntless, champion skater of the 
fleet, also siruck out as though her time 
had come. The prettiest work was done by the new 
flier, Lasca. She outdid herself in the way of speed, 
Although she started behind the Alowa and Merlin, 
she passed them in greatshape and finished third, 
just behind the Dauntless, which was secon. 
Nearly all came in with spinnakers set to starboard 
and balloon jib topsails beliying out to port. The 
.wiud was too strong for the Gracie, and her topmast 
was carried away to join the broken sticks of the 
Wasp an! Mariquita The Gracie’s bad luck came 
off Vineyard sound Light. The old schooner Amer- 
ica came On ahead of tne tlect an‘ finished fifth, just 
behind the Merlin, which was tourth. 

The order of finish was: Constellation, Dauntless, 
Lasca, Merlin, America, Alcwa. Fortuna, Alert, Ka- 
mona, (Juickstep, Miranda, Marguerite, Atlantic, 
Comanche, Phantom, hatrina, Azalea, Lroquois, and 
Oenone. The Gloriana held abead of the Harpoon all 
day, and behind them came the Sayonara. The Con- 
stellation defrated the Dauntless by 6&6 minutes, 
elapsed time, and the Lasca beatthe Merlin 4 min- 
utes 57 seconds. The Marcuerite sailed a creat 
race. She bet the Iroquvis over 5 minutes and the 
Oenone 9 minutes. The Quickstep won again in her 
class, defeating by good margins the Peerless, Ge- 
valia, and Azaiea. 

The eeventy-ioot sloop Katrina turned the tables 
on the Huren, beating her over 10 minutes, actual 
time. The Wayward beat the Athlon, her nearest 
competitor, 14 minutes. The Gloriana’s victory over 
the Harpoon is 28 seconds, actual time. The Har- 
poon is measured so corrected time could not be 
tigured. Following is the summary: 

FIRST-CLASS—SCHOONERS, 
Elapsed Corrected 
Finish. Time.. Time, 
& 2 H. M.S. H. M, &, 
Dauntless 3 30553 3 
Constellation..11 41 32 25545 3 
Ramoua 8 24 48 
Fortuna, (2d)..11 45 15 312 34 8 27 19 
THIRD-CLASS—SCHOONERS, 
26 22 


Alcwa.... 
3 25 37 


Merlin... 
Lasca.... 


Phantom. 
Auantic.. ° z 
----eeLl 42 564 3.37 57 
FOU RTH-CLASS—SCHOONERE, 
Marguerite....11 49 30 31918 3 29 48 
Iroquois 115500 3 2455 3 #4 55 
Ocenvne 114643 32540 3 38 57 
FIFTH-CLA8S8—S8CHOONERS, 
Quickstep. 11 $144 31752 3 46 
Peeriess 1l #6 36 3837 zs 401 
Gevalia......... 11 3217 3 3264 400% 
Azalea 11 31 38 3 2353 3 62 
THIRD-CLAS&S —SLOOPS, 
8 23 37 3 39 
84152 38 D6 
114755 38 ss 23 3 60: 
FOURTH-CLASS—SLOOPS, 
114515 83912 3 50 
720 40041 415 
34917 404; 
411 
FIFTH-CLAS8—SLOOPS, 
50 Disabied, 
2v0 84703 415 
45 33708 4 06‘ 


Wayward 
Ventura. 
Athion.. 
Clara (5th) 


Wasp 
Sayonara. 
hharpoon..... »-i1 3U 
Gloriana........11 30 34 3 35 30 405 
J vir 1 83 33 36945 446 
SEVENTH-CLAS—S*LOOPS, 

11 39 O07 Disabied. 

113718 40631 42913. 

The following ie a list of guests on board the differ- 
ent yachts: A 

Flagship Electra—Commodore Gerry, Stephen Pea- 
body, Morris J. Asch, D. B. Fearing, Koyal Phelps 
Carroli, G. Lorillard Rovalds, J. KH. Bush. Athion— 
Cortland Myer, F. J. Havens, W. Gregory. Nymph 
—F. M. Flint, Thompsun 8. J. Flint, Francis V, Al- 
exander. Pocaboutas—Miss Helen W. Smith, Har- 
lan Jeuney. Idiewild—C. Cowper Clark, B. W, 
Dinsmore, Gevalia—Eugene L. Bushe, Samuel 
A. Goote, Theodore C. Hall, Joun Van Bost 
wick, Robert #. Dodson. Meteor—Geurge Dur. 
yea, Walter Duryea. tagitta—Henry K. McHarg, 
Allegra—Col. 5. V. #. Cruger, CharlesjC. Haight. Fe- 
dalma—John H. Bird, W. A. Harper, J. H. Whiiney, 
¥. T. Robinson. Columbia—J. F. Perkins, Miss 
Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. McDonald. Mag. 
uola—Mr.and Mrs, Fairman Rogers. Avenel—A, 
W. Morris, £. Burton Lyon, Herman Clarke, 
Neaitra—t. C. McVounell, Miss McDonnell, 8 H. 
Austin, Jr., I. L, Cochrane. 

On the Itauna are {rving Grinnell, Chester Gris- 
wold, 8 Nicholson Kane, H. Cfocker. Jr., James 
Parker, Herbert OC. Leeds, J. G. Beresford, and E. Db. 
Morgan, GamSereg_- 7 zones Grinnell, Arthur A. 
Kichmond, Kobert W. Swiit, and kKussell Grinnell; 
Vivienne—Mr. and Mra. J. L. Hutchinson and fami- 
7. Alcaea—J, V. 8. Oddie, F. W. J, Hurst, Capt. 

rthur H. Clark, and UC. M. Clark. Sayonara—T’. H. 
Barber and William J. Emmet. Eleanor—Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander 3. Williams and Mr. and Mra. 
Thomas L. Hamilton, Oneida—EK. C. Benedict, Miss 
Margaret 8. Willard, Miss Louise A. Benedict, Mr. 
Alvert La Montague, and Mr. C, Grant Lapige. 
Harpoon—Mr, Sigourney Butler and W. G. Bor- 
land. Evelyn—John Hegeman, Jr., Mr. 
an Mrs. J. R. Hegeman, @ . Merwin, 
and Miss M. FE. Krosnan. Viator—Mrs. W. 
Gould Brokaw, Miss Jessica 8B. Seeley, 
Alfred F. Camacho, Valentine H. Muller, Frank M. 
Cronise, Lancer—Mr. and Mrs. G. EK. Chisolm, Miss 
Helen R. Tomes, W. F. Randolph. Merlin—Will- 
iam Minot, Jr., Charlies A. Welch, J. Nelson Per- 
kins, Ralph E. Forbes, . Ral h Forbes, W. C. 
Forbes, Edward Forbes, Thomas H, Cabot, William 
H. Forbes. Nonpareitl—Sanford B. Pomeroy, wes 
D. hidlitz, Francis M. Scott, Dr. T. M. G. Wood. 
bury, Harold A. Sanderson. Gracie—Isaac Iselin, 
Edmund Randolph, G. C. Gignoux, Joseph P. Karle, 
Radha—Mrs. N. Devereux Ciapp, Miss BE. Devereux 
Clapp and governess, Misa Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. Jon- 
athan ihorne, Miss King, Miss Crawford, Mr. Vio- 
tor ‘fthorne, Mr. srinkerhot! Thorne, K. Walker. 
Alert—T. Wallis Lewis, Fred K. Guild, Thornton 
N. Motley, John N. Luning. 

Conqueror—W. K. Vanderbilt, W. O. Sloane, J. H. 
Purdy, T. Riggs, J. H. Whipple, E. H. Wales. 
Fortnna— William Stackpole, James P. scott, Joseph 
S. Fay, Jr., Heury 8. Hovey, Wanda--Mrs. Rocka- 
feller, Miss hockafeller, illiam J. Kockafeller, 
Percy H. Rockafeller, William Nockafeller. sultana 
—Mr. aud Mrs. F. B. Jeunings, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Morgan Wing, Mr. and Mrs. E. Winslow, Capt. and 
Mrs. Park. Unquowa—Mrs. O. B. Jennings, Mr. 
aud Mrs. Walter N. Jennings, Miss H. &. Jennings. 
Fenella—Dr. Ramon Guiteras, Allen W. Campvell, 
Farley Ciark, Luis Francke, l’r. Waiter E. Lambert, 
William <A. Hazard. Coronet—Mrs, Lb. stuart 
Wing, Miss E. B. Davidson, Miss Marion Wing, 
F. LD. Barker, Thomas Nelson Page, Jobn D. Wing. 
Fannie—D. E. Tuthiil, D. Rail, Jr, J. F. Malleit, 
Louis Bowey, George P. Fiske, F. B. Fiske. 
Nydia—Mrs, Prince, i Prince, Ralph Prince, Kk. 
V. Prince. Ventura—Col, David E, Austen, Edgar 
J. Leary, Henry D. Tiffany. Clermont—The Rev. 
Wilton M. Smith, Miss Amy Nardhoff. Auvie Haw- 
ley, Miss A, T. Van Saptvoord. F.eetwing —Gerard 
Barry, F. P. Knott,J. R. De La Mar. Lasca—ka- 
ward Bement, A. W. Evarts, John E. Brooks, 
Azalea—G. W. Hawes, J. Olinch Smith. 

ee ES ee 
A BSTORM-SWEPT CAMP. 

WILLSBOROUGH, N. Y., Aug. 6.—A series of storms 
struck the camp of the American Canoe Association 
to-day and did considerable damage. The worst of 
all eame ahout 5 o'clock this afternoon, when eral 





of the tents were overturned auc every fiy the 
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WOMEN AT THE HELM. 


A SUCCESSFUL YACHT REGATTA WHERE 
MEN SERVED’AS BALLAST. 


The Staten Island Yacht Club held its second 
annual ladies’ sail yesterday afternoon. It was a 
novel and succeasful affair throughout. The club- 
house at Stapleton, which was handsomely deco. 
rated, was tilled with ladies in yachting costumes 
early in the afternoon, while several hundred per- 
sons assembied to see the start. The yachts were 
gotten under way, sailed, brought back to their 
berths, and the sails reefed /, the young women. 
There were a few of the sterner sex allowed in the 
boats, but the law was that they should be simply 
passengers. 

The start was mane at 3:30 o'clock, and the course 
waa from a point off the clubhouse to the Bay Ridge 
buoy, to Ho..man Island,to Robbin's Reef, and return 
to the clubuouge. The sloop ida finished first, with 
Commodore Hover’s Henrietta second, 

‘| he tleet was in charge of George H. Kentgen, the 
Fleet Captain of the club, and the boats and crews 
were as follows: 

Sloop Henrietta, sailed by Miss Bessie Beinert; 
crew—Misses Lizzie Morris Tillie 
George H, Kentgen, Charles 
Van Duzer. tbost Melisse, 

Laura Simonson; crew—Misses 
Roome, kgbert, Melisse, dia and Lillie Simon- 
son, E. W, »imunson, Harry Van Duzer, and Charles 
Martin. Catboat Cygnet, sailed by Miss Nelson; 
orew—Misses Sherman, MoGuire, and Soloman, 
Willigns Janish, Hugo Linderman, and George Mc- 
re. 
The sloop Ida wag sailed by Miss Ida Van Ever 
with Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Ruhie, Mr, and Mrs. J. 
B. Martine, Mra. J. Van Brees. iss Carrie Stop- 
lkain, A. H. Van Every, T. J. Hooley, and Frank 
auerascrew. Sloop Emma K. was sailed by Miss 
K. M. Duffy with Mr. and Mrs, M. Kehoe, Miss Mar. 
aretie Fagan, Master Kehoe on-board, Oatboat 
iny was sailed by Miss Seguine, with Misses H. De 
Jonge, Mann, Andrews, and Van Orden, and Will. 
iam H. Ludlam end Mark De Jonge as crew. 

AS s00D as the gail was over, the whole party sat 
down to a gupper served in the clubhouse. ‘hen fol- 
jlowed a short moonlight sail, during which the club- 
honse was cleared outand brilliantly illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns. ‘Ihe boats were welcomed 
with a display of fireworks, and the remainder of the 
evening was spent in dancing. 


AN AQUATIC CARNIVAL. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT OF THE NEW- 
ARK BAY BOAT CLUB, 


The members of the Newark Bay Boat Club held 
yesterday afternoon a carnival of competitive 
aquatic events for the first time in the organization's 
ten years of existence, and the inovation was pro. 
nounced by them and their guests to be a thorough 
success. There were six events on the programme, 
and the clubhouse of the organization on the New- 
ark Bay shore at the fvot of West Thirty-fourth 
Street, Bayoune, was crowded with the members 
anc their friends. The affair was under the direction 
of @ committee comprising Messrs. Leonard J. amer- 
man, A. Higgins, and A. Woodward. 

Tue tirst race was for the yachts of the club mem- 
bers. Three sloops and as mony Catboats were en- 
tered. The course was ten miles long, or twice 


around a triangle of tive miles. All of the boats 
tinished, the time being as follows: 
SLOOPS. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Craft. 
Coquette......F. 
Gracie ........ J. 


Owner, 


Serrell 


CATBOATS, 


Our Own...... J. Vreeland 
Nadj J. Dewey 
Tran W. Moore 

The winners in the respective classes were the 
Coquette and Our Own. 

The other events were contested while the yacht 
race was being sailed. First came arace over @ 
one-mile course with aturn for senior single shells. 
Russell W, Morse and William Geery, Jr., were the 
contestants. A brisk weaterly wind made the water 
rather lumpy. Moree won by turee levgths, the 
time not being taken. 

in the next event two junior pair-oared gig crews 
competed. They were: Red—Frank G. Kenveit, Jr., 
bow; Lindsay Christie, stroke; Henry Moody, cox- 
swain. White—Joseph Brown, bow; Henry Bodine, 
struke; D. Poucher, coxswain. The Reds won by 
two lengths, having led from start to finish. 

‘The race for seniors in working boats over a one- 
mile course was contested by Alexander Christie 
avd Juiian L. Duryee. The former finished first by 
three lengths. 

The only entries for the ladies’ junior swimming 
race over &@ course of 100 yards were Flossie Brad- 
ley and Grace Thompson. ‘They had a lively contest, 
and aye bradley only reached the finish tape a few 
feet ahead of her antagonist. 

Joseph Brown and Frank G. Bennett, Jr., con- 
tested the boys’ swimming raceof 100 yards. Ben- 
ney was beaten Out at the finish for first honors by 
a foot. 

A luncheon and hop, tendered their guests in the 
pavilion of the clavhouse in the evening by the club 
members, wound up the carnival. 

se RD ~ sale 


SPEEDING ON NEWARK BAY. 


A LIVELY BREEZE FOR YACHTS AT THE 
KILL VON KULL REGATTA. 


The Kill von Kull Yacht Club of Port Richmond, 
&, I,, held its secon! open regatta of the season yes- 
terday afternoon. There were twelve starters, and 
the stiff northwesterly wind made the race a fast and 
interesting one. 

The course was three times over a triangle laid 
from a point off the clubhouse out into Newark Bay, 


® total distance of ten miles, and the 500 spectators 
who assembjed in and about the clubhouse had an 
excellent view of the whole race. 

The Gracie won the silver cup, a special prize for 
the fastest time over the course, and prizes were 
awarded to the winners in eachevent. The results 
were as follows: 


CLASS B, CABIN CATs, 30 FEET AND UNDER. 
Blapsed Correc’el 


Facht. 
Sea Bird 


CLASS C, OPEN SLOOPS, 28 TO 22 FEET. 
TRO MEG ioc cic decctiascsete —e 1 42 46 
CLASS G, OPEN CATS, 24 TO 22 FERT. 
Yankee Boy............... qovdens 151 388 
CLASS H, OPEN CATS, 22 TO 20 PERT, 
TUG cdaereaks pesecssoascevess 1 87 32 
CLASS J, OPEN CaTS, 20 TO 18 FEET, 


1 38 02 
1 43 85 


18 TO 16 FEET, 


DOCK codecs cvccsis cs 
CLASS J, OPEN CATS, 


GEROIO sendccndcsedenccntvéescccess 1 48 57 
CLASS K, OPEN CATS, 16 FEET AND UNDER. 


a bnantend 2 05 00 
Wide Awake 2 03 43 


YACHTS REPORTED. 
CITy ISLAND, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The following yachts 
passed here to-day: 


Bound East—Steam yachts Lena, New-Jersey, 
Lorpa, ani Linta; schooner yacht Beatrice; sloops 
Banshee and Wizard; cutter Oriva. 


HEMPSTEAD HARBOR YACHTS. 


THEY HAVE SOME LIVELY RACING AT 
THE ANNUAL REGATTA, 


GLEN Cove, L. I., Ang. 6,—The annual regatta of 
the Hempstead Harbor Yacht Club was sailed in the 
Sound off the club’s new house at this place this 
afternoon. A stiff westerly breeze made the race 
exciting, and good time was made over the course, 
The winners are: First olasa, Gertrnde; second 
class, Chippewa; third class, Orinda; fourth 
class, Jennie A. Willetts; fifth class, Oconee; 
sixth class, Sadie; seventh class, Ada ¥.; eighth 
class, Presto, Summary: : 

FIRST RACE, CABIN SLOOPS, 35-FOOT CLASS. 

Flapsed 

Time. 
Name. Owner. H. M. 8&8. 
Gertrude.....-.--..Thomas T. Taber 2 16 45 
Sentinel........ ----E. H. Lubbers, Jr...did not finish 
Beatrice.........- ..E. F. Herbert, Jr 2 88 46 

SECOND CLASS, CABIN SLOOPS, 25-FOOT CLASS. 
Chippewa Thomas Clapham........2 17 30 
Duster Edward Crappo 2 53 00 

THIRD CLASS, OPEN 8LOOPS, 30-FOOT CLASS, 
ORMER. ciccseccss -.-A. V. Fraser 

FOURTH CLASS8—OPEN SLOOPS, 25-FOOT CLASSE. 
Irene..............-Charles Dolling,........ 

Jennie A. Willetts.Joseph Willetts 5 
FIFTH CLASS—CABIN CATS, 25-FOOT CLASS. 


Oconee Charles T. Pierce, 
Wenonah...........Thomas T. Taber........2 81 30 


SIXTH CLASS—OPEN CATS, 20-FOOT CLASS. 


B, M. Wallace 2 36 00 
WRG. . cc cccecceae- J. K. Hommedeau.. Did not finish 
Lohengrin..... George D. Pratt.........2 39 0U 
Concho..............D. E. Smith 8 02 15 


SEVENTH CLASS—OPEN CATS—18-FOOT CLASS. 


0 eer: J.J. Tittle 
o<seee-» James Miller 
Wes Hapininvebbedeb bedebccked seheoccocgees 2 


EIGHTH CLASS—OPEN CATS—16-FOOT CLASS. 
tson 
Samuel Stevenson 
rw © | Seige 
Piper........Frank Adams.......Did not finish 
OPEN 8LOOPS. 
Louise........,....-,Hdward Cobbe.........-...disabled 
NAPHTHA LAUNCHES—SEVEN-MILE COURSE. 


Republic...........L..T. Duryea 
Sadie «J. T. Plerie 


eeciatiinirecmds 
CONFESSES HE THREW THE RACE. 
TORONTO, Ontario, Aug. 6.—Edward Darnan, the 
young Toronto sculler who was suspected of having 
thrown the race for the senior champion sculls in the 
annual Ca jan Association regatta here last 
month, has made a full confession, implicating 


Capt. Guinane of the Sunnyside Rowing Club, 
of which he was a member. Durnan has made 
an aftidavit to the effect that Guinane persuaded him 
to lose the race in the tmal, which Hedley, the Phil- 
adelphia sculler, won, so that he (Guinane) might be 
able to defraud those who would be induced to back 





Guinane, so Durnan says, 
the proceeds. His was, 
Bg dog at Toronto, to 


pointed all who 


wed 
Association roe this scheme was spoiled. 
me Cenadian ‘Assooln" m will investigate the mat. 
It was Hanlan who induced Durnan to divulge the 
story of the crooked race here, and the former says 


that Durnan did not getany of the money. 
———_— 


ANOTHER SULKY RECORD BROKEN. 


HAL POINTER PACES A MILE IN 2:08 1-4 
AT BUFFALO, 


BurFFA.o, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The ill-fortune which has 
followed the fourth week of the Grand Circuit as re- 
gards the weather was more than compensated for 
by the record-breaking speed shown yesterday and 
to-day, The lastheat on Friday was trotted in the 
rain, and when it continued to fall till past midnicht 
the chances were very slim for any sport to-day. This 
morning a good stiff breeze was blowing, the rain 
was over, and although the track was not quite dry 


enough at the advertised time of starting, it was in 
fair condition by 1 o’clock, when the first event was 
called, and when Hall Pointer and Direct scored up 
for their match the footing was in tip-top condition. 
, Of the fifteen heats trotted and poco to-day, thir- 
teen were won by the pneumatictire sulky, and 
eight ofthe number were faster than the previous 
record of the winner. 

Martha Wilkes was backed at 2 to 1 against the 
field. She had to fight through each heat against the 
com bined efforts of Abbie V. and Nightingale, driven 
by two of the most accomplished reinsmen in the 
business, and so near did Turner and Geers come to 
upsetting the “good thing’ that Doble had to drive 
the big-gaited Alcyone filly into the “free for all” 
in order to beat Nightingale by a short head. E. D. 
Wiggins of Bellingham, Mass., who owns Martha 
Wilkes, visited the judges’ stand in a vain effort to 

eteven one-quarter of: a second allowed, so as to 

ip per in the 2:15 class. Bat the board showed 
2:14 flat, and 80 Martha Wilkes goes into the inner 
cirole of speed at the trot. 

The 2:17 class, whioh followed, was the liveliest 
betting race of the week. Houest George was free- 
ly supported at $200; Little Albert, $30; Walter E., 
$60; ewood Prince, $40; Miss Alice, #30; Min. 
nie Wilkes, $30, and field, $25. Apart from an oc- 
casional brash with Jean Valjean and Little Albert 
it was between Walter K. and the favorite, and how 
hot the fighting was and how desperate the tinishes 
ia shown by the time, heat afterheat, down to their 
limit, Walter E. keepiig up the pursuit to the last 
stride of the last mile, and forcing Houest George 
to clip a fraction off his Cleveland record before the 
last heat and the race were won. Walter £. knocked 
two seconds off his iu the firat heat. 

It was go far a Known fact that Direet will want 
some weeks more work before he is at concert pitch, 
that Hal Pointer was always a strong favorite for 
the match. The first heat, with Pointer on the in- 
side, was the only real contest, Direct hanging close 
in the rear of the Butlalo gelding, and being at 
his throat latch as the wire was passed in 
2:10% Inthe next, Geers let out a link just to 
show what Hal can do with the new sulky, Direct 
was beaten three lengths as Geers and Pointer 
tlashed under the wire in 2:08, the fastest mile 
ever paced in harness on a regulation track. It 
owers Pointer’s record 14g seconds, and also atill 

urther reduces the track record, which Robert J. 
shifted yesterday. 

Another mile in 2:11, with the little black stallion 
gamely doing his best, four lengths behind, settled 
the thirdevent. The sport was wound ap by the 
2:25 trot, in which records were again lowered, 
Mary Mao coming into the race with a mark of 
2:25%, and Kitty Bayard one of 2:244. The fifth 
and deciding heat gave the public one of the prettiest 
finishes of the week. Kitty Bayard at the quarter 
was ten lengths ahead of the field, all strung out, 
with Mary Mac last, when the latter began to move 
up. she overhauled one after another, bunt, when 
she reached the distance, Kitty Bayard still led by a 
length. Starr called on the Californian filly, and 
lifting her in the last atriie, beat Bayard by a nose. 

The bulk of the horses goon from here to Roches. 
ter. Summary: 

2:19 Class.—Purse $2,000. 

Martha Wilkes, b. m. by Aleyone, dam by 
Clark Chief, (Dobie) 1 

Nightingale, ch. m., (Geers) 

Abbie V., gr. m., (Turner) 

Bush, blk. m., (Burch) 

Zempbia, br. m., (Weeks) 

Charlie C,, gr g., (Garrett)..... eee 6 

T 


NOUR SO be 
OIF OteneH 


Prince M., g:, ES iin cadena cunens 
ime—33l6%; 2:17; 2:14, 
2:17 Clags.—Purse $2,0vUU. 
Honest George, b. g., by Albert, dam by 
Tom Crowder, (Geers 
Walter E., b. g., by 
SE TIGEOR, cocndecbecuactetercse 
Little Albert, oh. g., (Starr) 
Jean Valjean, b. g., (Cheney) 
Miss Alice, b. m., (Weeks) 
Diamond, b. g., (Brewster) 
Minnie Wilkes, b. m., (Gurney) 
Lakewood Prince, b. &, (Sargent) 
Time—2:16%4; 2115%; 2:16; 
Mateh Pacing.—Purse $5,000. 
Hal Pointer, b. g., by Tom Hal, dam by 
John Netherland, (Geers)................-..-l 
Direct, bik. s., by Director, dam by Echo, 


Time—2:10%; 2:08\; 2:11, 
2:25 Class.—Purse $1,500. 
Mary Mac, b. m., by Lamps; 
saxtngsen Chief, (G. Starr) 
; ayard, gr. m., by Bayara, 
mith 2 


) 

Bella Wilkes, b. m., (Weeks) 
Monroe Wilkes, b, g., (McDonald) 
Ke-election, gr. a., (Schultz) 
Alcyone, Jr., ch. s., (Barch) 8 § 
B'ranklin, bik. g., (Sargent)..... dieaseets 6 dis. 
Speedaway, gr. &., (Geers).............- 8 dis, 

Time—2:2044; 2:1849; 2:41; 2:20%; 2:19% 


NATIONAL ‘GUARD SHOOTING. 
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ambrino Patchen, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PRACTICE AT THE 
CREEDMOOR RANGE. 


The first supplementary practice of the season 
was held yesterday, There was a very good attend. 
ance, The weather was fair, witha mediam fishtail 
wind blowing from “7 to 8 o’olock.” 

There was shooting in both the marksman and 
sharpshooter class, with the following results: 

SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


Sharpshooters. 
660 600 Total. 
Yards. Yards. 
Private R, M. Kollach.............- 25 24 
Corporal G. L. Hoffman 
Lieut. W. J. Underwvod............ y 
aw URAC aaa y 
Private J. M. Moe y 
Oapt. W. H. Paimer 
Private A. Stevens............. geste 


oil YO: eer ere 
Lieut, &. Van Lennep 
Lieut, J. W. Cochran 


EIGHTH REGIMENT. 
Sergt. J. J. Collins 
TWELFTH REGIMENT. 


Corp. W. E. Downs 

Private P, J. Daly. 

pergt. G. Donovan. 

Private W. 8. Lamb. 

i Tivate C. Doehring... 

Private OC. B, Jackson 

Private J, Corrie 

Private BF, Kk. Walkley 

Sergt. J. H. Noziglia 

Capt. F, Roosevelt 
THIRTEENTH REGIMENT, 

Sergt. J. MoNivin 

~orgt. V. Wernmer.......... 

Capt. C. H. Luscomb 


TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 


Capt. N. B. Thurston 
Oorp. 8. M, Philiips 
PEAVORe We Wes GOR, «ccs cccescancoes 


TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT, 
Private L. J. Elliott...........-0.0.-31 
TROOP A. 


Sergt. A. M. Jacobus................25 19 
Private J. H. Claiborne 43 is 


SEVENTEENTH SEPARATE COMPANY, 
Lieut. J. Klein 23 47 


The shooting in the marksmen class resulted as 
folluws: 

Seventh Regtment.—Privates E. 
37; 
Miller, 32; F. De sevoise, 30; L. F, Ballar 
A. Leonard, 36; F. N. ot. John, 86; F. M. Ed- 
wards, 30. 

highth Regiment.—Private R. Schoenmell, 32; 
Private E. J, Attinelli, 32; Private A. K. Connell, 
31; Lieut. F. A. Richmond, 30; Private W. Flan- 
igan, 30; Private J. K. Murray, 30; Capt. F. 
Young, 36; Private A. J. Picard, 31. 

Ninth Regiment.—Private J. C. Potthoff, 34; Pri- 
vate J. Kidney, 82; Private W. stammers, 32; 
Lieut. A. M. ‘Tompkins, 31;-Sergt. L. Schmitt, $1; 
sergt. G. J. Brown, 31; Corp. F. ¥. Coles, 81; Pri- 
vate J. Donohue, 30; Private &. Bernhardt, 30; Pri- 
vate D. MoMahon, 30; egg J, A. Movre, 36; Pri- 
yate E. H. Angers, 32; Private P, O’Brien, 31; 
Private W. H. Dunn, 34; Private kK. P. Costard, 
30; sergt, a. Watkins, 36; Corp. T. 
H. rullivan, 33; J. King, 38; 
Private F. Miller, 30; Private C. Heberle, 32; 
Private E, L, Traphagen, 82; Corp. B. Monteverde, 
81; Private A. silsby, 30; Sergt. J.J. Hewitt, 80; 
Corp. E. W. Jones, $1; Private Norton, 31; 
Private J. Herron, 33; Private L. Welge, 35; Private 
W. A. Ryan, $31; Corp. P. J. Doyle, 33; Private F. 
Muller. 34. 

Twelfth Regiment,—Private J. L. Keller, 30; 
Private G. L. Ross, 30; Capt. J. N. Borland, 31; 
Private H. Hoffman, 31; Private J. Jennings, 35; 
Private J. Dunlap, 30; Private R. P. MoGowan, 30; 
Sergt. J. W. Kerry, 36; Corp. W. Vedder, 34; Sergt. 
P. Robt, 32; Private H, Hutehingsop, 31; Private 
’. J. Battle, 30. 

Thirteenth Regiment.—Private G. J. Olark, 82; 
Sergt. O. R. W. Robinson, 34; Private 8. W. ‘Wilson, 
30; Privaie A. C. Weir, 32; Private T. H. Weir, 
$2; Private J. MeKinnry, 35. | 

Twenty-Second Revyiment.—Privates F. J. Bothner, 
30; D. M. Smith, 30; J. B, Armstrong. 34; G. H, 
Hahn, 80; H. K. Zust, 34; J. Seitz, 338; W. H. 
White, 80; F. G. Drake, 33; J. McAlister, 31; W. 
H. Pasco, 31; J. McElroy, 34; R. M, Davis, 31; G. 
A. Clancy, 33. : 

forty-seventh Regiment.—Lieut, H. C. Lyon, 36; 
Private J. H. Richards, 31. 

Sizty-ninth Kegiment.—Private D. O'Connell, 33; 
Private P. J. Finnessey, 30, 

Troop A.—@rivate ©. B. Thornall, 35. 

Seventy-jirst Regiment—Corp, G, W. Stagg, 33; 
Privates G. W. Perry, 30; A. C. Van Benschote», 
32; W. V. Hughes, 32; F. J. Hicks, 30; A.C. Mill 
kev, 80; J. Syring, 31; J. Grady, 31; C. D, Acker- 
mar, 34; H. Rainey, 31; Lieut M. D, Gnery, 36; 
Private J, S. Dodds, 81; Corp. L. F. Steers, 31; Pri- 
vates KR. R. Bright, 37: J. J. Rogers, 30; Capt. I. J. 
Cobiu, 85; Corp. G, Kramer, 34: Privates C. F. Ben- 
edict, 31; A. L. Robertson, 33; C. H, Ryce, 36; F. H. 
Sawyer, 33; E. Bariow, 31; J. W. Elphinstone, 32; 
&. Doherty, 37; #, Sameon, 35; G. H. Williams, 


Seventeenth Separate Company.—Private J. M. 
MoFadden, 32; Capt. F. N. Bell, 32. 
strat Brigade Staj7.—MajJor D. Crocker, 35. 


a EE 
. CRICKET IN PROSPECT PARK, 
Three good cricket matehes were played on the 

Parade Ground, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, yester-. 

day. Two were in the Metropolitan District Cricket 


League Championship series. The Manhattan and 
Brooklyn (42be played a spirited game, the Brook. . 


21 


44 
41 


©. Schoonmaker, 
J. D. Mcxnwen, 32; F. C. Waterman, 34; F. A. 
d, 30; Rk. 





iyae wigumag on the score of the first innings by 
107 to 8. 
The other League match was between the New- p 


BY : 
DR. SNYDER, 


THe Succsssrut Osesity SPECIALIST 


Mrs, Etta Mullican, hetore and after treatment by 


Testimonial of Bditor Charles F, Bone, Rice 
Lake, Wis. 


As is well known to a large number of our friends, 
we have been under the treatment of Dr. O} W. F. 
Snyder, the celebrated specialist of Chi since 
the 18th of January, 1892, for obesity, with very 

. gratifying results, as the following statement of 
weight and measurements before and after 60 
treatment will show: 

Before, After. Loss. 
Weight—345 pounds....279 pounds....66 pounds 
Chest— 5519 inches..... 44 inches 11% imches 
Waist— 60% inches..... 45 inches.....1543 inches 
Hips— 66 inches 46 inches.....20 inches 

All the time we have attended to our regular busi- 
ness, suffered no inconvenience whatever, aud have 
been improving every day. We would advise all 
aitiicted with obesity to write to Dr. Snyder. We 
will be pleased to answer all letters of inquiry where 
stamp is inclosed.—Rice Lake ( Wis.) Times, April 1, 


PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL 


Confidential. Harmless, and with no starving, Inoonvenience, or 
effects. For particulars call, or address with 6c in stamps. 


DR. O. W. F. SNYDER, 


MoVICKER’S THEATRE BLDG,., CHICAGO 


RED H A ALLSOPP’S 


ALE. 


BOTTLED BY THE BREWERS IN ENGLA} 
HIGHEST GRADE IMPORTED, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

NEW- YORK BRANOH, 92 PEARL St., E.L. Zell, Agent 





York and Kings County Cricket Clubs. The New- 
York Ciub went in first, and with 107 on the score 
for one wicket, declared their inning closed. E. A, 
Skyne, rot ont, made 49; T, W. Stratford, aot ont, 
fg They then put the Kings County men out for 
30 runs. 

The second eleven of the New-Jersey Athletic 
Club and the Brooklyn Cricket Ciub also played. It 
was the closest match played. They only paren 
eight men on aside. The Brooklyns wou by run, 
score; New-Jersey Athletic Club, 62; Brooklyn, 53, 


BOOKMAKERS ARRESTED. 


A WHOLESALE RAID AT THE MONMOUTH 
TRACK YESTERDAY. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 6.—A big batch of war 
rants were served this afternoon upon the bookmak- 
ers at Monmouth Park. The Law and Order League 
officials would not have them served by Sherif 
Smock, so Chief of Police James Walsh of Ked 
Bank, who is also a gonstable, made the arrests. 

Men representing the following firms and olubs 
were arrested: J. Papenheimer, C. Walker, Parole 
Club; P, Howell, Halsey Club, W. Frick & Co, 
Penn Club, W. J, Connor, Goolwin & Co.; 
W. E. Nixon, H. Camden; Barney Nagle, 
Shaw & Co. J. Fredericks, Corrigan & CO. 
Fortuna’ Club, Penn ‘Turf Club, Ss, 
Thompson, Troy Turf Club, A. Huer, Brinton Club, 
Healey & Co., Claremont Club, W, T. Alexander, 
Coney Isiand Club, Manbattan Club, Atias Clnb, 
John Daly &Co., Major Club, Potomac Club, Tre- 
mont Club. F, L. Slocum, Mahoney & Co., Leon & 
Co., Narragansett Club, and Morrison & Co. There 
were two warrants each against Goodwin & Co., H. 
Camden, J. Fredericks, Leon & Co., and the Narra- 
gansett and Halsey Clubs. 

Oiticer Walsh took his prisoners before Justice of 
the Peace Tallman at Oceanport. They ali gave bail 
to await the action of the Monmouth County Gr 


Jury in October, 
< panda 


TEAM TENNIS CONTESTS. 

An interesting tennis tournament was played o& 
the Danforth Club courts, Jersey City Heights, yes- 
terday afternoon, between teams representing the 
Danforth Club and the Carteret Club. Four doubles 
were playe', in three of which the Dantorth Club 
players were victorious, ‘The result was: 

Edward Dusel and W. Gennert defeated F, P. Car- 
land and A. Collard, 6—v,6—1; John Jardine 
and A. Bartiett beat William Spoover and War- 
ren Moore, 6—3, 7—5; William Lockwood ana L, 
Cc. Walker beat Frank Soper aud J. Taylor, 6—4, 
0—'', 9—7; ‘Thomas Jardine aud Gustay Lembeck 
were cefeated by A, Kennedy and W. B. Moore, 
6—0, 6—2. 

sinmsinagialinaataliies 
PHILADELPHIA CRICKETERS WIN. 

HALIFAX, N. 8., Aug. 6.—Philadelphia to-day won 
the third match of the cricket tournament, defeating 
Ottawa by an inning and 43 runs. The score was 
246 to 203. They thus captured the Halifax Cup, a 
handsome trophy. 

Capt. Patterson of the Philadelphias won the bat. 
ting average prize, his record being 47 1-10. He 
also took tirat for the largeat batting score of 82. 
Lieut. Bangough, Halifax, won the bowling average 
prize, his figures being 14 wickets for 55 runs, ap 
avérage of 334. 


(For other Sporting News see Pages 3 and 11.) 





THE GAINES WILL CONTEST, 
—  — - 
FIGHT NOW OVER THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE MONEY. 


NeEw-ORLEANS, Aug. 6.—To-day expired the 
ten days’ Limit allowed by law within which op- 
positions could be filed to the account of 
Administrator Whitney, presented in the 
Civil District Court by the administrators 
of the succession of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines. 
It was therefore to be expected that whatever 
opposition was forthcoming on the part of the 
legatees under the will offered for probate in 
Brooklyn, N, Y., by Mrs. Myra P. Evans, would 
be filed yesterday, and expectations in shat di- 
rection were not disappointing. 

The oppositions filed will keep the famous 
case in court for some time to come, Messrs. 


Browne and Choate and Degray, attorneys for 
most of the legatees, last evening tiled oppo- 
sitions to the account, claiming substantially 
that W. BK. Davenport of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed temporary administrator of 
the estate of Mra. Gaines in Brooklyn; that 
the administration in Louisiana was for the 
purpose of paying debts to the creditors resid- 
ing in Louisiana, and that the residue, amount- 
ing to $300,0U0, should be paid into the hands 
of Davenport for distribution among the lega- 
tees under the Evans will. 

The following are the opponents included in 
the above claim: B. M. Robinson and William 
B. Randolph, for $195.75, balance due for pro- 
fessional services; Mrs. J. Numa Mzerat, for 
$10,000, due as legatee under the will; John W. 
Harmon, Meridian, Miss., for $10,000, legates 
under the will; James W. Gilbert, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for $5,000, attorney’s fees; Edward P. 
Gaines, Hagansbury, N. Y., for $2,590, as lega- 
tee under the will; George W. Benson, Marietta, 
Ga., for $10,000 as legatee under the will; W, 
T. Gilbert, Brooklyn, N. Y., for $21,500 attor- 
ney’s fees. 

The attorneys for George C. Fablus and others 
filed a motion asking tor ten days’ delayin 
whioh to file an opposition of their clients for 
$25,000 for legal services rendered. They 
stated they had been employed only four days 
aco and that their clients resided in California, 
and consequently the delay to prepare an intel- 
ligent opposition. 

The following oppositions were also filed by 
other counsel: William Durbridge claims 
$5,000, money loaned to Mrs. Gaines; Samuel 
Miles-Malhiot and Mra. Fannie N. Miles, 
widow of the late W. D. Miles, ex. 
eocutor and executrix of the succession 
of W. D. Miles, claims $12,000 as fees, and 
$3,500 as taxed costs as a solicitor jn chancery; 
heirs of Richard A. Chinn claim $70,000, at- 
torney’s fees due Chinn; James J. Halsey and 
wife of Culpepper, Va., claim $1.000 on a 
promissory note; Theodore C. Cone of Washing- 
ton, D. C., claims $33,500 for attorney’s fees. 





Fine Show for Sixth Warders. 
Two alarms were struck last evening for a fire 
in the eight-story building, 232 Canal Street, 
which has a frontage on Walker Street, and the 


disaster made a fineshow for thousands of Sixth 
Warders, who hada front-seat view of the fire 
and the operations of the firemen from Harry 
Howard Square, 

The fire started on the second floor, occupied 
by .M. Hecht & Brother, workers in metals, &o. 
While the flames were held to this and the third 
floor on the Canal Street side, they went to the 
seventh floor on the Waiker Street side, and did 
in all about $5,000 damage tothe property of 
Hecht & Brother, Richardson & Son, pieture 
frames; H. R. Button, inks; J. Lott & Co., en- 

ravers, and E. Weiskopf, lenses. It will cost 
$300 to repair the building. 





An Opium Smuggler Arrested, 
OGDEN, Utah, Aug. 6.—Seth B. Stephens was 


arrested here to-day by the United States . 


Marshals charged with smuggling opium, 
Three hundred and fifty-seven cases of opinm, 
valued at $2,000, were found in his possession. 
Stephens is supposed to be the leader of a gan 
conducting the recent smuggling operation 
around Vancouver and vicinity. 
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ABE You IN THE SWIM! 
If not, get and try 


GINGER CHAMPAGNS, 
Your druggist and grocer keep i# 


Cee Ett. hn dette amine ok en 
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- WON AND LOST BY BANQUET 
HE WON THE FREEHOLD STAKES, | 
BUT WAS DISQUALIFIED, 


HE FOULED POET SOOUT, AND THE 4 
STEWARDS THOUGHT IT WAS LOCO- 


HATCHEE—QUERR MIX UP IN THE. 
JUDGES’ sTAND—‘*‘BOOKIES” DEFY’ 
THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


THE WINNERS YESTERDAY. 
Breese filly, 1, Experiment,2. ‘Thor, 3. 
St. Michael,1. Eagle Bird,2. Lovelace, 3 
Locohatchee, 1. Poet Scout,2. Tenny, 3. 
|Parveau, 1. McCormack, 2. Marina, 3. 
‘Tea Tray, 1. Lamplighter, 2. Raceland, 3. 
Yemen, 1. Nomad, 2. Fred Taral, 3. 
Mr. Sass, 1. Gold Dollar, 2, Snowball, 3. 


That game and honest handicap horse Banquet ' 
rwon the Freehold Stakes at Monmouth Park yester- 
day afternoon, but he will not have the honor 
of having it to his credit, nor will his owner 
get the money that the stakes were worth. 
"Worse than that to the backers of the game horse 
is the fact that they will not get the money that they © 
‘won from the bookmakers. Banquet was disquall- 
fied for having fouled Locohatchee, though the horse 
that he fouled was not Locohatchee, but Poet Scout, 
@nd the race was given to Locohatchee, second 
money to Poet Scont, and third money to Tenny. 
‘They were the only three that ran against Banquet. 
| The decision was one that will not be forgotten in 


slong while, and it will be a subject of discussion 
famong racegoers for a long time. Those who had 
fbacked Locohatchee will always maintain that the 
decision was a perfectly just one, while the backers 
of Banguet and Poet Scout will always maintain that 
©y were the sufferers. There is a general belief that 
Banquet fouled some horse in the stretch just when, 
the race was getting to be the most interesting. 
ithough Sims, who had the mount on Banquet, as- 
@erts that he did not hit Poet Scout, while Taral 
asseste that he did. Bergen also claimed that Ban- 
iquet hit his mount, Locohatchee, and as that claim 
hwas the only one that the stewards appar- 
jently wanted, they accepted that on his state- 
ment, without a particle of proof other than 
‘what they call “ the evidence of their own eyes,” 
aud without giving the other jockeys in the race a 
«chance to tell their side of the story as to the alleged 
foul That the evidence of their own eyes was abso- 
Gutely worthless was proved by THE TLMESs’s reporter, 
ho had the statement from Mr. Galway, one of the 


Stewards for the day, who was unable to tell where 
© horses were at the time of the alleged foul. 


* 
Pl 


| Messrs. De Courcey Forbes, James Galway, and 
j* F. Walcott were the Stewards for the afternoon, 
and as the last two are practical racing men, 


the decision in the case is one of the most mysterious 
at has ever gone on record. They disqualified 
anguet on the ex-parte statement of the jockey of 
he contending horse at the finish, and witsonut giv- 
g the acoused Jockey a chance to be heard, and 
isqualified him, according to the statement of Mr. 
Galway, for something that it was perfectly appar- 
ent to every one who saw therace that he did not do. 
* * 


| This is how it all came about. The race was for 
(the Freehold Stakes, ata mile and a half, over the 
outer circular course. Four horses started in the 


trace— Banquet, the cause of all the trouble; Locohat- 
chee, Poet Scout, and Tenny. Bergen had the mount 
on Logohatchee and took him to the front as soon as 
© flag felland made the running to the head of the 
tretol. Poet Scontand Tenny chased him all the way 
that point, while Sims traiied with Banquet. When 
he head of the stretch was reached Sims sent Ban- 
quet up to the leaders, Tenny falling back beaten, 
drusbed him through next the rail. Locohatchee 
‘was in the middie of the track, with voet cout run- 
ing nearest to the outer rail, though some distance 
from it and about the middie of the track. In get- 
ting turough next to the rail there was some bump- 
g of the horses, and for this Banquet, who wanted 
run out, was probably responsible. However, 
pthere was vo damage done w any of the horses, and 
they were then nearly haif a mile from home 
\ Banquet tuen weut to the front and had a lead of 
@aylight in the run down the homestretwh for the 
nish, He was then nearest the far rail with the ex- 
eption of Lenny, who was in the rear and hopelés# 
y beaten. Just about the time that the horses 
hed the last quarter pole Banquet began 
‘the swerving over toward the entrance to the 
maddling paddock which he has shown in 
jail the races that he has rua over this track. At that 
time Locohatchee was in the middle of the track and 
Poet Scout was neirest to the fence that separates 
the track from the grounds in front of the olubhouse 
4 grand stand. Suddenly Banquet shot across the 
in a diagonal course, as if he was 

to the old entrance gate to the 

ock. Sims drew his whip and 
m acrosé the head three times, trying to prevent 
from bearing in, and atthe same time tried to 
6 ten him out forthe finish. This he was not 
able do, however, and Bergen, who was still in 
the middie of the track, pulled up sharply on Loco- 
Matches in order to prevent the impending 
m@ccident to his mount. Banquet did not hit Loco- 
jhatchee, or, if he did, the oollision was not 
erceptible from the grand stand, and he led 
round to the inside of the track and tiuished there, 
eat away from the spectators. Poet ut was 
a, to the rail toward which Banquet was swerv- 





ng. a Was not able to get out of the 
way, and Banaguet seemed to bump up against 
im, though sims says he did not hit the 
ores. At all events, Taral was compelled to 
all up on Poet Scout, and thus he undoubtedly lost 
hb race, fot Banquet was dead tired at the time, as 
as ee, and Poet Scout wastfunning far 
© easiestof thetrio. The result of all this mess 
as that Banquet was the first to 3 the judges, 
mearly a | in front of Locohatchee, with Poet 
—— a length further back and Tenny bringing up 
© rear. 





" * * 
r The numbers of Banquet and Locohatohee as the 
Tat two horses finishing in the race were run up, as 
customary. Immediately there was arash tothe 
Judges’ stand, and the crowd began hissing and yell- 
g “Foul!” “Foul!” before the boys that had ria- 
en in the race hada chance to makea claim had 
ey desired to do so. Mr. ay Waved his 

to quiet them, and this a 

effect. As soon as Bergen could mount he 
mrent te the Stewards and claimed the 
foul which the crowd had been Gemectag tor. That 
' all that the Stewards wanted apparently. Taral, 
who had really been fouled if any one was, was wait- 
ing for a chanoe to make his claim, bit the Stewards 
did not wait for him, and, without giving bims a 
bance to be heard, ~y 4 ordered the disqualification 
of Banquet, and gave the race to Locohatchee, plac- 
png Pope Scout second and Tenny third. That ap- 
ces y satisfied the crowd, and the excitement 
@bated. 


I The disqualification of * Banquet may have been 
perfectly in accordance with turf law, and it proba- 
ply was, but the fact that the stewards did not know 


hat they were doing became apparent when they 
od to 6 why they had disgualifed him. They 
tried and convicted his jockey without giving 
im @ chance to defend himself and without the tes- 
the jockey who had the most right w com- 
Lain —' > ae was @ case of snap ju ent 
thout & p’ ent, and one that never ought to 
have been made a pr ent. 
it has long been eved by those who attend the 
faces regularly that the stewsrds are uiterly in the 
dark as Lo what is going on on the rece track during 
the running of She rece, and that this suspicion was 
xight wae proved in this case. When asked to ex- 
jain how thé foul occtrr 





€ 
Banquet ran i 
ut and carromed on to 
him to his 
fo pull up. Now, Poet 
ras nearest to the gran 
fwas the horse 
track, 


4 — Scou ik 
fwas sw 
tchea, “bnd the 
anquet bamp into w 
tohee. Yet he says 





sisted that Locohatchee was the Pane tha fin 
pamed on the side « the tak a ane 

6 as a matter of fact a 
them of ali the horses, ‘ahicss ft whe Tenny, who was 
several lengths behin the others. 


. 
* Banquet’s disqualificatidh may have been all right, 
but he should have been disqualified, if at all, for 
fouling Poet Scout, and not for fonling Locohatchee, 


who suffered less from the 
the horses. The pont 





8 tio 
1 race. Th 
the horse was fouled was Poet 
Locohstchee, which letter, Mr. gal. 
‘way Was the horse ‘was ** ed 
early to his knees.” F 
The moral of this story of the stewards that mixed 
the horses up is thatthe Boardof Control or the 
management’ of the different tracks shouldemploy 


me one who knows enough about the horses, 

rT, at least, the odlors of the 3, to 

e able to tell one 

puch @ Case as this. People do ‘6, to 

SE ba 
ple who cann 

mor do they like to 800 the ex parte 5 


jockey taken a8 conclusive proof of & ed 

- by nothin but the evidence of the 6 t ef 

tetewards oman tell Poet + Loco- 

thatchee, and do not know on which side of the track 
ia given horse is running. - 

"| whe sport began with a five-farlong dash, for maiden . 
‘two-year.olds, in which ten ran for the purse, which 
rwas worth $920 net to the winner. With such an + 

' to ran, the betting was 


paturall ight, : what was don ri 
Lt - 
ment wae a consistent pe ao 
that were backed to 
the Mr. Ge apparena 





the gamer horse under him. 


Thor landed in pas 
place, thanks to Bergen’s persistence at the en 
= 

The first of the stakes decided was the Amboy 
Handicap, at three-quarters of a mile, for two-year. 
olds, which was, of course, run over the straight 
track. It looked quite like old times to see seven- 
teen starters in a beee, and, as the qualities of these 
starters were pretty well known, 
bit of betting about the result. In this, D 
one of Gideon & Daly’s string, 
heavily backed by the 
Three to one was the bes 
to the weight of the money that was 
the books on him. How strong a favorite he was is 
shown by the fact that 7 to 1 could be had against 
the second choice, Ajax, while 8 to 1 was givepD any 
one that cared to back the chances of either le 
Bird or the Katie A. filly, who were much in de- 
mand, the former because ‘I'aral was in the saddle, 
and the latter because of a tip that had been circu. 


the ring. 
lated all about of the saluable two-year-old stakes ot 


Like so 

} aleo went to an outsider in the betting, 
i ZStiaet the second string of Gideon & Daly. 
whose chances 10 to 1 was laid all ever the 
g. He wasin the race to make the running for 
is stable companion, Dr. Rice, with which the 
able expected to win, though they made no decla. 
ration to win with either horse, as the trainer could 
not tell which would run the best of the pair. He 
thought Dr. Rice would do 80, because of St. 
Michael’s erratic and wholly uncertain temper. But 
St. Michael was on his good behavior yesterday, and 
fan so kindly that his performance will cause 
many a punter to go broke on him later on, in all 
probability. Going to the front at the fall of 
the flag, St. Michael kept there all throngh the 
nece y journey, and won the rich handicap by a 
ead from Eagle Bird, who made a strong ani 
esperate attempt to get the prize at the finish, but 
Was just beaten, thanks to gott’s ponseveranee, 
Michael. Two lengths behind the fighting 
air was Lovelace, with Murphy in the saddle, he 
_just_beati Dector home for the third money. 
r. Rice ap ax were close behind him and the 
Katie A. filly, that “tip” that was so good, finished 
in tenth place, pulled up when it was found she had 
no chance to get any part of the maney. : 
several people complained to the reporters, as well 
asto the judges and the other ornaments of the 
judges’ stand, because the bookmakers refused to 
couple the Gideon & Daly stabie in the betting in ac- 
éordance with the rale once passed by the Board of 
Control. One gentioman asked ten different vook- 
makers to leya —_ against the stable, and was 
laughed at as a ffreak because of his temerity, and 
defiantly told to do his worst when he e 
would report the bookmakers to the Executive 
Committee for a refusal to comply with the 
rule of the Board of Control made _ after 
the San Juan-Hey del Rey scandal at Morris 
Park a year ago.. The would-be bettor could, of 
course, get mo satisfaction, though he fe ee to 
the yud es. The bookmakers care absolutely nothing 
for the Board of Control rules and pay ho attention 
to them, because immediately after the poasese of 
the rule requiring the coupling of horses in the bet- 
ting that bungling body d another rule which 
Pe ified the one the public wanted. So itis not to 
6 wondered at that the bookmakers prefer the pub- 
lic to do all the oceans: when an owner starts two 
or more horses in a race. They pay $100 a day for 
the privilege of laying the odds, and the members of 
the Board of Control are —— speculative owners 
of raceconraes, and care nothing for racing except 
for the dividends it brings. The bookmakeré help 
make those dividends, and the Board of Control dare 
not offend and drive them away. The bookmakers, 
therefore, have the whip hand, for there can be no 
racing without betting, and they care absolutely 
nothing for any oy! that the board may make 
which do not tend to directly benefit them. As for 
the public, the board cares nothing, and they may 

growl as much as they please; it will do no good, 


After the sensation attending the decision in the 
Freehold Stakes there was &@ run of three-quarters of 
a@ mile for maiden three-year-olds in which eleven 


started, the favorite being again beaten. MoOor- 
mack was the favoriteand Parvenu was the winner, 
the latter being the second choice in the betting. 
“Pitteburg Phil's’ money made him svoh, as he 
again backed the colt heavily to get back some of the 
ymnouey lost when he played 1im on two previous ooc- 
casions for a ‘‘killing” in the ring. Thistime he 
got the money, but it wasa tight aqueeze for him, 
for McCormack ran him toa head and hung on with 
@ persistevoy that looked as if it must be successful 
up to the last jump. Marina got the third money by 
beating Renia home by a short head. 
** 


The public hada chance to see something besides 
the finish of the fifth race, for it wasrun over one 
of the semi-circular courses, and this was the last of 


the races they could see. It wasarun of a mile and 
a quarter, and eight of the hor accepting the 
weight ran, Nomad alone declining the issue. Amon 
the starters was old Tea Tray, who had been run a 
Brighton Beach until “ Billy ” Lakeland had him in 
winning form. He was practically pitchforked into 
tne race, for he had but 107 pounds to carry, and 
Hamilton, who oan ride him better than anyone else, 
was in tiv saddie. Lamplighter, in spite of the fact 
that he was giving weight to everything else in the 
race, was made the favorite in the apeculation, while 
6 to 1 was laid against Tea Tray. The erratio 
brother to Banquet was in a kindly mood and never 
behaved better in his life, as if he was going to sus- 
tain the reputation of the family and resent the 
slight put on his brother by disqualifying him ina 
r2oe he had won. , 

Tea Tray never did run quite so kindly as he did 
yesterday, and his performance surprised his owner 
and jockey as much as it did the public. Instead of 
sulking he went to the front at the fall of the start- 
er’s flag, and, running kindly and cleverly, was 
never headed at any part ofthe race. There was 
never the least disposition to sulk. and try hard as 
they could and did, none of the other horses in the 
race could ever get near him. Lamplighter was the 
pot successful of those who tried to get up to him, 

ut he was beaten by nearly a length by the veteran 
from the Beach. “Oli Bones” Raceland, game and 
true, was third at the end, and made a good *ght, 
but the weight he carried, 126 peenee, was a bit too 
much for him to handle success ully. 


Six ran in the selling race, and there was a queer 
succession of sixesinit. It was the sixth race, at 
six furlongs, had six starters, was won by Yemen, 
who was No. 6 on the card, at 6 tol in the betting, 
and with 106 pounds in the saddle. As it war the 
6th of the month and the race was run at 6 o’clock. 
the combination is rather peculiar, tosay the least. 
Yemen acted like a wild horse when at the starting 

st, and ran like one when under way. He was so 
far in front at the end of a half wile that it looked as 
if he would spread-eagie his field. But Hamilton 
had — him up so much when he had the race in 
hand that it looked as if he had only just beat 
That was because Hamilton wanted 
for had 

won 
another 


Nomad home. 
to draw a fine finish. 
Yemen wonld have 
lengths. Fred Tarai, of the ood 
things that McCaiferty brought ont rom 
the Wesi, and cut loose in this race, finished a poor 
third, He wasn’t quite so good athing as Queenie 
Trowbridge and Hatelle, for he got into very hot 
company. Lord Dalmeny, who was also brought ap 
from B — Beach as a good thing, found the com- 
pany too lively for him and was next to the last at 
the finish. The race could not have been a very 
profitable one to Mr. Lorillard, for his harse was bi 
up $1,376 above the price at which he was entered 
to be sold, so that it cost Mr. Lorillard $515 more 
than thé value of the puree to keep the sprinter in 
his stable. 


*,* 
Arun ofa mile over the straight course brought 
the day’s racing to a close. People could not see 
much of anything, for during the first half mile the 


horses looked like ants coming down from Eaton- 
town to make a raid on the track. When the horses 
got where ple could see them, Mr. 
ront, and there he finished with odds of 
againsthim. There was practica.ly noth 
the race, for he won by thres lengths from the batch 
that finished in a bunch behind him, with Gold Dol- 
lar, Snowball, Killdeer, , and Roller only 
hoses apart as they went by the - es. Adelbert 
quit like @ cur, a sixteenth of a mile from the finish, 


he s0 chosen, 
by 4 dozen 


2—MeCormack, 115, Gideon & Daly’s br. 


©. 
(Doggett. 
#( Bergen. 
i 

102 S15 

r 0, 5 

i}—Bortenux, 105. 
Book Betting 
Place. 1—2—3 
4-5 1-3 
1—2...... Qut 


*- {table's ob. 
‘Bliz: 





5-2 


cvcecesscoes O—-1 


Long Beach.............. 





Pa eeeeee 














L. cocecce 
L 


FIFTH RAOE.—A free handicap 
$25 each, with $1,600 added, of which 
and $150 to third mile 
Time—2:08. Won by a length and a 
the same distance between second and 


third. 
1—Tea Tray, 107 peente. Ww. 
lla T. 


quarter. 
a, 


Rayon d'Or. io BE 
2—Lamplighter, 110, Brown 


aS (eae Nacebiscnenal 7-5 
Weeneenes 1 
L All k Y 

— wend Otho...... inp Spite e 10—1 
Bordea 


ELIE | 





RE cpecerectisenees! Os 
eweepstakes of 
Bh $350 to 

One and a 


Lakeland's ch. h., by 
od..........(Hamilton.) 
& Roger’s br. c., 3.. 


PEA LEELA EEE | EE, Wo .-«...(Bergen.) 


3—Raceland, 126, M. F. Dwyer’s b. g., aged 
4—Stockton, 113.” 


5—Bareioot, 


ces ceeeess(Taral.) 
7—Merry Monarch, 104. 
| t—Ignite, 99. 


6—Sleipner, 113. 


Book Betting—-———————— 





P 





SIXTH RACE.—A sweepstakes of $20 each, with 
$1,000 added, of which $200 to sécond and $100 


to third; 
for $2,505. 


selling allo 
mile. Time—1:12. Winner bought 


ters ofa 

y owner 

Won bye half length; two len«ths 
third. 


wances. Three-qu 


between second an: 


1—Yemen, 106 

by Alarm- 
2—Nomad, 10%, 
8—Fred Taral, 111, J. 


eccccccccccee ( 


4—Osrio, 94. 


ids, cocas Stabie’s ch. ¢., 

= years, $1,125..(Hamilton.) 
M. F, puree b. @, B...... 
J. McCafferty’s Bos 


6—Uno Grande, 117. 


6—Lord ‘Dalmeny, 109. 








5—2 
12—1...... 


ri 
Lord Dalmeny..............4—6 
--Uno Grande.................4—1 


SEVENTH RACE.—A free weiter- wel 


whic 
mile. 


ges handiten 
sweepstakes of $20 each, with of i added, of 
$200 to second and $1 
Time—1:40. Won 
head between second and 


to third. One 
AI three lengths; a 


1—Mr. Sasa, 112 pounds, 8. W. Streett’s oh. g. b; 
‘Taw-Net Penn) 


Long 
2—Gold Dollar, 
8—Snowbal, 112, Walcott & Campbe 
4—Kilideer, 117. 
6—Fairplay, 111. 
6—Holler, 112. 


ttie’s Last, 4 years 
129, Baokeye Stable’s oh. h, 4.. 
ag ay 


ae ...(Taral) 
7—Adelbert, 123. 
8—8t. Anthony, 105. 
9—Julio, 111. 





Vairplay...... 


5—1........ Roll 
1 


St. 


20—1........Juli 


PE SSE 


er... 


Anthony 
a TIS 8-1 


—_—_—»p—— 


RACING AT SARATOGA. 


A BIG CROWD WATCH THE FIVE EVENTS 
OF THE DAY RUN OFF. 


SARATOGA, N. 
a@ steeplechase 


The weather was warm and the track 


Y., Aug. 6.—Two stake events and 
were included in the races to-day. 
fast. The 


attendance was the largest of the meeting so far. 


The results: 


FIRST RACE.—Purse $600; for all ages. Seven 
furlongs. Leveller, 117 pounds, 6 to 1; Fleurette, 


100, 5 to 1; 


Santa Anna, 114, 1 to 2; Wreatiler, 


7,10 to 1; Seven, 90,9 to 1; Judge Morrow, 

117, barred in all books, 
Fieurette Jed at the start. Then Judge Morrow 
went up, followed by Santa Anna, and they made a 


rattling finish, Ju 
Santa Anne finis 


third. Time—1 


© Morrow winuing by a length. 
a four lengths ab of Seven, 


SECOND RACE.—Purse $500, for maiden two-year- 
olds; selling allowances, Fiye and a half fur- 


longs. 
Tramp. (H. 
(Howe,) 97, 


to 1; Magician, (A. Covingeee,) 106, 
Prince Deceiver, (Porter,) 11 


Austria, (Griffin,) 97 


pounds, 6 to 1; 
100, 4 to 1; Kisinore filly, 
Saladin, (Narvaez,) 106, 6 
8 to 6; 
1, 6 to1; Gamester, 


Jones,) 
16 to 1; 


{Leigh,) 100, 6 to 1, and Miss Mayna, (Ray,) 108. 


Elsinore fi 
post. 


with Prince Decetver in the lead, oe 
cian and Tromp, the latter taking the le 
lower turn. Prince Deceiver k the 
the home stretoh and maintain 
a length and a half from 


ning b. 


Magician a length for the 
Betting—Prince 


Place 


and Miss Mayna were left at the 


On the fifth endeavor the horses were started 


ly Magi- 
on “fc 
the lead in 
it to the wire, win- 
mp, who beat 
lace. Time—i:10%. 
eceiver, 2 to 1; Trump, 


THIRD RAOE.—Purse $800; handicap. One mile. 


Homer, (Narvaez,) 106 pounds, 10 to 
Glenn, (Griffin 


ington,) 110, 
20 to 


; Stonenell. (T 


1; Mabel 
,) 106, 20 to 1; Huron, (A. Cov- 
even money j Blitzen, (H. J ones,) 96. 
or.) 112, 2 to 5; y 
O 4. 


race for three- 


e 
— of amile, with Mabel ‘Gens third. Then 


omer made a 


t ran in the home stretch and 


of Huron, third. 


won by a length from Stonenell, who was a length 
psd . Time—1:42 


Place Betting—Homer, 3 tol; Stonenell barred. 
FOURTH RACE.—The Morrissey Stakes, of ($40 


each; the associati 


the stake to 


to guarantee the value of 


be worth $1,500, One mile and a 


sixteenth. Lowiander (H. Jonea,) 109 


8 to 5; Mise Bell 
(A.Covington,) 9 
5 to1; Tom 


The race was 


and Miss Belle stron, 
came in in that order, 
horses. Time—1:49 * 
Place betting—Lowlander, 4 to 5; Dundee, 8 to 5, 


RACE.—The Kensia 


the 
stvTH 


chase Stakes, a 
guarantee the value of the stake to be tas 1: 
the short co st. J Harri } 142 


pounds, 6 to 


f) 
oes money: Pat Carley. 
(Phair, 6 to 


othwe: 


(Morris, ) 98, 6 to 6; Belwook, 
3 to 1; Dundee, (Tayler) 104, 
(R. Harria,) 04, 6 to 1. 

the place, and the thres 
or the an e three 
Jength intervening between 


made b 


m Hotel Steeple- 
$40 each, the association to 


n, (J. 

dq, (M. Lyn 142, 
Veach, ) Tan's tol; 
; Flip Flap, 


1; Westm Te: 
) 16 


) 

187) 7t0 , and King of Norfolk, Lomas” F3%, 
0 i. 

Pat Oakley led the hunt over all the jumps and 


finished a le 
better than 


in front of St.John, who was one 


ip Flap. Flip Flap was second over 


all the jumps except the finalhurdle. Time—4:12%. 
Place betting—Pat Oakley, even money; St. Sonn 


2tol 


ee 


WINNERS AT HAMLINE, 
ST. PAUL, Aug. 6.—At the Hamline track to-day a 
fair crowd enjoyed some very good racing. The big 


Trace ofthe day, 


the St. Paul Stakes, worth $1,740, 


was a battle clear through between Bonnie Byrd, 





up to which point he had been running d, 
which would seem to indicate that nie victory ina 
stake the other day was a “flake " of the worst kind. 


Details of the racing, with the accompanying bet- 
ting, are as follows: 

FIRST RACE.—A sweepstakes, for maiden two- 
year-olds, of $20 each, with $1,000 added, of 
which $2U0 to second and $100 to third; penalties 
and allowances. Five-eighths amile. Time— 
1:00. on by a head; three lengths between 


ee oy ayy - B 108 pounds, L. 
= ly, mperor-preeze, bo 
Y Torlliet's.-,. gett.) 


. (Dog; 
2—Experiment, 115, F. Gebhard’s ch. — x! 
3—Thor, 1)1, F. B. Whipple's cb. .......(Bergen.) 
4—Yarrow, 111. iY 111. 
6—Oarmen colt, 111. Py 11. 
6—Indigo, 118. 10—Clara colf, 111. d 
7—Warpaint, 113. 

Book Betting——— -—-——_—-— 
Place. 





30—1 =} 
j ia epg < 
aa e 
12—1........ Clara colt. 

SECOND RACE.—The Amboy Handicap; a sweep- 
stakeb ier two-year-olds of $100 b, with 
$2, ded, of which $500 to second and $250 
to th Three-quarters of a mile. Time—1:13. 
wea y a head; two lengths between second and 


t > 
1—St. Mich 
d 5 
2- 
8—Lovelace, 120, John Hunter's br. 
§— be tise, 131 ig Ghoswiek. 116 
—Dr. . — ° 4 
8 i 12! 13—Jodan, 9 


o-ore, 112, 8. 
—Elsino colt, 100. 14—Extra, 102. 
ee $5 15—Unoie Jess, 114 


bow, 95. : 
9—La 6, 105. 16—Prince Imperi'l,100. 
10—Katie A filly, 103%. 17—Knickknack o., 114. 
Book Betting 





Ajax —2 
sino Colt .............- 20—1......12—1 
BOW. ccubousbocsdons 20—1 12 


I 
Knickknack colt 
THIRD RACE.—The Freehold Stakes, of $100 
each, with $1,500 added, of which $350 to second 
and $100 to third. One mile andahalf. Time-- 
2:38. Won by ao length; the same distance be- 
tween second and third. 
*1—Banquet, 115 pounds, M. F. Dwyer’s b. h., by 
Rayon @'Or-Ella T., 5 years Sims.) 
2—Locohatchee, 101, Rancocas Stable’s ch. c., 3.. 
shits # obese onpanderlweresndaanimdas kaeecelee 
8—Poet Scout, 112, Easton & Larabee's b. Dari 
4—Tenny, 115, D. T. Pulsifer’s b. h., 6.... 
*Banquet finished firat, but was disq 
fouling, and the stakes were given to Locohatchee. 


La Book Betting ——-——. 
To Win. Place, 


B—B. .. 220 BADQURE. .c000 ne cccece cocccccceneseces 3—5 
4—1 .-Looobatchee ee Ge 
1-1........ Poet Scout............... cnbihooidcbuns 
10—1 Tenny 6-2 
FOURTH RACE.--A_ sweepstakes for maiden 
er ohe-ste of $20 with $1,000 added, 
ot which $200 two second and $100 to third. 
uarters of a mile. Time—1:134. Won 


by a length and a half; a length between second 

aD 

1—Parvenue, 116 pounds; Pleasant Vailey Stable's 
br. o. by Unoas-Necromancy Clayton.) 


aeererre | 











I oe, and 
came in first by 


Eli Kindig, in which Innocence 
ahead. In this race Semper Fidele, 


& hot favorite, collided with Jugurtha immediately 

after the fiag fell, throwing Britton on his head and 

pnecmtns him senseless. He was badly cut, but re. 
es: 


covered 


peedily. 


Sum mari 


FIRST BAOn— wer two-year-olds. Five furlon 


aid 
ond; Golda, 
Greenwood, 


A orpe) 2 to 10. won 
12, ( ongeeey) 8 to l, seo- 
107, (G ).12 to 1, thira. Ed 
110, and Wild Huntress, 107, also 


ran. 
—_— D RACH.—For three year-olds and upward. 
e. 


@ mij) na . 2 
to 1, won in 1:44%; 
to a; 


Judge Hugh 
feet Roges 
8e 


1 


17, (Fr 
© 110; FI 


) 

ennessy,) 15 to 1, 
eeman,) 15 to 
ora McDonald, 97. and Piccolo also ran. 


(Clayton,) 3 
et, 96, (Lowy. tol third, 
ni . rd. 
108; Breté 94; Darni 
105, and Dollikens, 102, also ran. 
—¥or three-year-olds and upward. 
ze. bien, 10: 
to 2, won in 1:08%; Carro eid, 
second; 2 
i, third. L. J. Knight, 


FOURTH RACE.—St. Paul Stakes, for three-year- 
olds and upward. One mile and aquarter. In- 


104 


unds, (Hennessy,) 15 to 1, won in 


2:12%; "Bonnie Byrd, 104, (Sargent,) 5 to 2, sec- 
Free: 


ond; Eli Kindig, 107, ( 


Jugurtha, 1 
FIFT 


Torrent, 117 pounds, 
1:44; Forest, 117, (A 
main, 115, (Hennessy,) & to 1, thi 


RACE.—For three-year-olds. 


man,) 16 to 1, third. 


One mile. 
{Theepe,) 6 to 5, won in 
lien.) to +) second; Ro- 


11, also ran. 


SIXTH RACE.—For three-yeer-olds and upward, 


non-winners at this meeting. 


Lockport, 1 


1:17; Al Orth, 104, ( 


Crab Cider, 


fix furlongs. 
05 pounds, (Griffin,) 3 to 1, wean 
Hein,) 10 to 1, second; 
102, (Lowry,) 2 to 1, third. London 


Smoke, 112; Blowena, 107; Fred Knox, 102, 
and Leon, 100, aleo rap. 


FIELD GAMES 


AT WHITE PLAINS. 


WHITE Pains, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The first annual 
field games of the White Plains Athletic Club were 
held to-day on the Westchester County Fair Grounds, 


and were well 


attended. 8. D. See of New-York 


acted as etarter. The eventsand winners were as 


follows: 

100-Yard Dash 
Tim :11 

100-Y: 
Won by 


.—Won by B. V. Utting, New-York. 


e—0:11. 
ard Dash, for Boys Under Fifteen Years.— 
Edward Wynn, New-York. Time—0:12. 


Running Broad Jump.—Won by B. V. Utting, New- 


York. 


220.Yard Dash—Won by 
Time—0:25. 


Piains. 


18 feet 84s inches. 


E.*B. McChain, White 


Mile Bicycle Race—Won by R. W. Robinson, New- 
York Tourist CC; M. F. Lewellen, Mount Kisco, 
second. Time—3:16. 


Running High Jum 
White Plains; B. 


Won by Fred V. Fisher, 
. Utting, New-York, second. 


4 feet $44 inches. 


440- Yard Run—Won 
New-York, second. ‘'Time—0:59. 


B. Morrill, 


by B. V. Utting, New-York; 


Putting Twelve-Pound Shot.—Won by E. G. Faile, 


White 


Haif-Mile Bicycle Race.—Won by 


Plains, 30 feet 114, inches. 


R. M. Robinson, 


New-York; C. E. Quick, White Plains, second 


Time—1;31 


Half-Mile Run.—Won by T. F. Weiss, New-York: G. 


¥F. Dinham, 


White Plains, second. Time—2:24%. 


Seascale intieneais 
STATEN ISLAND WINS AT CRICKET. 
The second elevens of the Staten Island and Pat- 

erson Cricket Clubs played at Livingston, 8. I., yes- 

terday afternoon and the Staten Islanders won 


easily. The score: " 
Paterson—Taylor, 2; Ridings, 0; 


Rainbow, 


34; Coppact: 
Wardle, 12; Sut 
traa, 6. Total, 77. 
Staten Island— Withers 
ham, 19; 
8; Stoeber, 4: 


Roberteon, 8; 
. 6; Marsh, 0; Prescott, 9; 
0; Dooley, 0; Bliss, 0; ex- 

45; Beckitt, 12; Won- 
binson, 33; 


pean. 55) Hee and Shecww did 
ee ed 


not bat; extras, 11. 





—The Ogd 
freight ehed at 
fire yesterday. 


and flour that 
about $15,000; 


ond od Sash 
tegeth 


were stored in the 
nearly covered by insuran: 


CAPTURED IN THE 
peter Ge We 

A CLOSE GAME BETWEEN THE 

NEW-YORKS AND BALTIMORES. 


THE VISITORS LOOKED LIKE WINNERS, 
BUT THE NEW-YORKS WON THE 
CONTEST BY OPPORTUNE BATTING 
IN THE LAST INNING — DOYLE’S 
CLEVER BASE RUNNING. 


The most interesting game of ball played in this city 
this season took place on the Polo Grounds yester 
day afternoon between the New-Yorks and the re- 
cently reorganized Baltimores, It abounded in in- 
teresting plays, and from start to finish the specta- 
tors were kept inaferment of excitement. For five 
innings the New- Yorks looked like sure winners, bat 
in the sixth the visitors scored 4runs and took the 
lead. They heldit until the last inning, when the 
Giants made a grand spurt and came out ahead with 
fiying colors. 

Judging from the game put up by the Orioles yes- 
terday, any club that beats them will have to play 
good ball. They are sharp fielders, smart basemen, 
and khow a thing or two about batting. They have 
improved wonderfully since the early part of the 
season and are liable to beat any club. Rosy- 
cheeked McMahon pitched for two innings, when 
it was found that he was too unsteady to suit Man- 
ager Hanlon, who told Cobb, the Californian, to go 
in the box. Cobb was steady enough, but the Giants 
hit his delivery at opportune moments. The Balti- 
more fielders gave their pitchers plenty of encour- 
agement in the shape of gi!t-edged support. They 
made three double plays, and Van Haltren retired a 
runner at the plate by a remarkably pretty throw 
from deep centre field, 

For the New- Yorks Rusie pitched a good game of 
ball, as far as pitching goes, and bat well, but he 
made several bad m‘stakes. In the second inning 
ne was thrown out.at the my when he should have 
scored a run, and in the sixth inning he appeared to 
jose his head. At that point of the game his errors 
allowed the Baltimores to tally runs without 
makinga hit. It is only tair to state, however, that 
Umpire Emslie at that point was very hard on the 
New-York pitcher. This Emslie admitted after the 
Gu Capt. Doyle played a  - game of ball. 

jith Db. Lyons and Rusie he led in the 
batting, and his daring base running evoked 
loud applanose from all Pe? of the grounds. In 
the last inning, after he had scored the wing 
run, he was greeted with ashower of silver piece 
from the grand etand. These were picked up anc 
presented tothe club’s mascot. Burke, as usual, 

layed brilliantly. Hedia not make any hits, but 

e got his base on balls twice. 

The New- Yorks took the lead in the opening inn- 
ing. Burke and H. Lyons got their bases on balls. 
Doyle's sacrifice advanced them, and they tallied on 
D. Lyon’s single. Baltimore tied the game in the 
second. Stovey and Ward made hits and were ad- 
vanced on T. O’ Rourke’s sacrifice. Gunson's scratch 
——_ sent them home. Doyle did not apperentiz 
relish the state of affairs. In the tnird he led olf 
with a hit, stole to second, and immediately after- 
-ward pilfered third. Cobb threw to Shindle in the 
hope of catching him napping. The third baseman 

d the ball, and Doyle ran to the plate with the 
speed ofa sprinter. It was a most daring piece of 
base running and the little catcher was heartily ap- 
plauded. J. O’Rourke in the sixth made a bunt, was 
advanced on Boyle’s out, and scored on Rusie’s hit. 

It wae in the last half of the sixth that the Balti- 
mores went to the front. Sutcliffe was sent to first 
on balls when he should have been called out on 
sirikes. Doyle tried to catch him napping, but 
threw out of Boyle’s reach, and the ranner got to 
third. He came home on 8tovey’s om | fly to centre 
field. Ward got his base on balls, and T. O’ Rourke 
hit a grounder that Rusie should have handled. 
Fuller tried for it, but failed to get the ball to firstfin 
time, ‘Then hit an easy bounder 
to Rasie. passing it to sec- 
ond to make a double play, he held it 
and appeared bewildered. Then he fired the ball ont 
of Boyle’s reach, failing to put anybody out. A 
moment later he made aj wild pitchon which T. 
O’ Rourke scored. Gunson also tried for the plate. 
The bail was passed to Kusie in time, but he dropped 
it. Robinson went out ona bounder to Fuller, and 
Cobb ended the agony by striking out. 

When the New- Yorks began the seventh inning 
the score was 6 to4 against them. After two were 
out, Doyle hit safely and Tiernan got his base on 
balls. Two passed balls allowed the former to tally. 
The New-Yorkes were within 1 run of their oppo- 
nents when they began the ninthinning. H,. Lyons, 
the first striker, failed to hit the bal. Then 
Doyle hit past Shindle for two bases. Tiernan 
followed with a hot liner to right field, scoring Doyle 
and making the figures even. On his hit Tiernan 
ran to second, and came home a moment later when 
D. Lyons hit safely to centre. O'Rourke was 
“doubled up” with D. Lyons on 4 grounder to 
Shindle, ending the inning. 

n the Baltimores’ half of the inning Van Haltren 
got his base on balls, but he did not even reach the 
second bag. The score: 

NEW- YORK. 

R. 1B. PO. A 
Burke, 2b...1 
H. Lyons, cf.1 
Doyle, © 
Tiernan. rf..1 
D. Lyons, 3b.0 
J.O’ R’rke, => 


BALTIMORE. 

R. 1B. PO. 

|Shindle, 3b..0 1 1 
V’n H’l’n, of.0 
|Sutclifie, 1b.1 
0 | Stovey, 1. f...1 
0 Ward, 2b....2 
0, T.O'R’ke, 88.1 
0 Gunson, rf...1 
2) Robinson, 0.0 
1) icMahon, p.0 
Cobb, p 0 


. E. 
0 
0 
1 


~ 


-RBOoKrcKrworo 

Oh eOHCKOCO 
Coprnnocar 
HOCH UPROOCOHaP 
ecrocococe 


SornRreR ROY 


Neow-York.......... eco 
Baltimore. ............-.--0 2 

Earned runs—New-York, 4; Baltimore, 2. Firat 
base by errors—Baltimore, 2%. Left on bases—New- 
York, 8; Baltimore, 6 First base on balls—Off 
Rusie, 5; off McMahon, 3; off Cobb, 3. Struck out— 
By Rusie, 4; by Cobb, 1. ‘l’'wo-base bit—Doyle. Sac. 
rifice hits—Doyle, Boyle, Stovey, T,O’ Rourke, Robin- 
son. Stolen bases—Doyle, (4,) Tiernan, (2,) D. 
Lyons, Fuller, Van Haltren, (2,) Sutcliffe. Double 
we A pay a and Boyle; T. O’Rourke, Ward, and 

utoliffe; Gunson and Sutcliffe; Shindle, Ward, and 
Sutcliffe. Wila pitches—Cobb, 2; Rusie, 1. Passed 
ballse—Robinson, 3. Umpire—Mr. Emslie. Weather 
warm. Attendance, 3,236. 


BROOKLYN BADLY BEATEN. 


con 
| 
~3 8 


CAPT. WARD’S MEN FAILED TO MAKE A 
HIT OR A RUN. 


In the easiest possible manner the Bostons de- 
feated the Brooklyns at Eastern Park, Brooklyn, 
yesterday. Over 7,000 persons witnessed the game. 
The victory was due to skillful pitching on the part 
of Stivetts, the Brooklyns failing to make a base It 
off his delivery. 

Stein, on the other hand, who pitched for the local 
club, was hit hard just when the bases were occu- 
pied. He axpeared to have an off day, and the Bos- 
tons hit the ball with ease. Tucker led in the bat- 
ting, with four hits, while Stivetts lined out the ball 
for atriple and a double. After it was found that 
Stein could not check the batting Kennedy was put 
in the box. He proved to be very unsteady. ‘he 


score: 
BROOELYN. 
R. 1B.P0, 
-0 0 


BOSTON. 


CrrHoacRoo> 


x, 
0/Griffin, of... 
0| Corcoran, 68.0 0 
0 Ward, 2b ....0 
1/Brouth’s, 1b.0 


=) 


COSCOrr hier ROO 


~ 
NeOCONIrOrES 


Tucker, ib..2 
Stivetts. p...2 
inp, 2b....1 
ichols, If...1 


Peron Omrmncno ty 
HOHOHMOCH ASP 
HrROoococHoM 


ecocooceo 


Brooklyn...... 

Earned runs—Boston, 5. Three-base hits—Duffy, 
Stivetts. Two-base hits—Long, Stivetts. Sacrifice 
hits—Duffy, 2. Stolen bases—Long, Nichols, Ward. 
First base on balle—Off Kennedy, 9. First b 
on errors — Boston, 2; Brooklyn, 2. Passed ball 
—Kinslow. Struck out—By Stein, 1; by Kennedy, 
6 Double play—Long, Quinn, and Tucker. Umpire 
—Mr. Lyne Weather, warm. Attendance, 7,107. 

sinienipantgippinaiatiann 


OTHER LEAGUE GAMES, 


AT PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia...... sconce © 4000601 6.0-8 
* Washington ° 00100000 0-1 

Base hite— Philadelphia, 8; Washington, 4. Errors 
—Philadelphia, 2; Washington, 2. Pitcohers— 
Keefe and Jones. Umpire—Mr. Gaffney. 

AT PITTSBURG, 
Pittsburg..... gupeneogoned 001 0-1 
Clevelan 3 101 0..—5 

Base hits—Pittsburg, 6: Cleveland, 9. Errors— 
Pittsburg, 8; Cleveland, 1. Pitchers—Ehret anda 
Cuppy. Umpire— Mr. Snyder. 

AT CHICAGO. 
1002000 3—6 
Cincinnati , 0 0 0-1 

Base hits—Chicago, 8; Cincinnati, 2. Errors— 
Chicago, 2; Cincinnati, 4. Pitchers—Mullane and 
Gumbert. Umpire—Mr. MeQuaid. 


Chicago...... 


0 
Louisville 
Base hits—St. Louis, 7; Louisville, 8. 
St. Louis, 2; Louisville, 1. Pitchers— Breitenstein 
and Stratton. Umpire—Mr. Maccullar. 


STANDING OF THE LEAGUE CLUBS. 


Per Per 
Won. Lost.Cent. Won. Lost. Cent. 
Grovetans....2é -737|Cinoinnati... 9 10 .474 


.684| Chicago 8 11 
New- York... .611|) Washington. 12 
Brooklyn... il 


3 
.600| Pitteburg.... 7 
Baltimore. ...10 6 


.626/8t. Louis.... 
Philadelphia. 10 .626) Louisville.... 6 
ON THE 


AMATEUR FIELD. 


13 
13 


MANHATTANS FAIL TO SCORE A RUN 
AGAINST THE ORANGE NINE. 


The Manhattan Athletic Club team was “ Chica. 
goed” by the Orange Athletic Club team at the 
Orange Oval yesterday afternoon» Gilroy pitched 
an effective game, the visitors securing but one hit 
olf his delivery. The score: 

ORANGE AC. 

R. 1B.PO, A. E. 
Babcock, 1b.1 214 1| Dederiok, cf.0 
Hutch’s’n,1f.0 1 1 Oo 
44 paeense : 2 
Gilroy, p..--- 
Duffy, © 
Brady, 2b...1 
Beebe, 3b ..0 
E.L’h'dge,ss.1 
McKelvey,ct0 


MANHATTAN AC. 
R. 1B.P.0. 


eccocrocec 
CuNBOIMEOD 
woreceococ™ 


ocr 


0 

Karned runs—Urange AC, 1. Firat base by errors 
—Urange AC, 4; Manhattan AO, 4; Left on b 
Orange AC, 1; Manhattan AO, 4. 
ballse—Off Gilroy, 2; off Wilson,.5. Struck 
cock, F Lethbridge, (3,) Beebe, (3.) E. 
Mc vey. Bae erick, Callan, BR: 
ran—F. thbdrid Two-base hit—Ba 
rifice hite—Hutch rady, MoKelvev. 
Dbases—Brady, (2,) Gilroy, Beebe © uk, 





NINTH 








Double F. Lethbridge, Gilroy, and Babcock; 
Wileon oud Baslhe toossk (aneesieted Wild 


tch—Wilson. Passed ball—Dufty. Umpire—Mr. 
. 8. Wykotf. Weather warm. aitentdanee, 1,225. 


IES NA 
STATEN ISLANDS WIN EASILY. 

Yesterday’s game at Staten Island resulted in an 

easy victory for the home team. The Staten Islands 


paseed Brown’s curves to all parte of the field. Tho 


STATEN ISLAND AC. 

R. 1B. PO. 
Van Zant,1d.2 1 
2 


Bassford, rf..1 
Brill, ot 


ENGLEWOOD FC. 
R. 1B.P0. 
Mowry,3b.. + 


oF 


CAPMeHH OH Oe 
DMSWOWNOM > 
MOoCnooHor” 


ei crerconre 





wl cocoscoor 
al ocrcemmrcr 


o 
me bo 
el mcotwm-~anH 


Total......11 15 2 
Staten Island AC...........2 0 5 
Englewood FC 200000 

Earned runs-—Staten Island AC, 1. First base 
on errors—Staten Island AC, 3; Englewood FC, 4. 
Left on bases—Staten Island AC, 7; Englewood FC, 
6. Base on balls—Off Brown, 3; otf Olare, 
Strack out—By Brown. 6; by Clare, 6. Two-base 
hits—Brush, (2,) Vroom, Mowry. Sacrifice hits— 
Bassford, Brill, Brown. Stolen bases—Brush, Stan- 
hope, Krauss, Deppler, Wilbur, Van Orden, (2.) 
Flichter, (2.) Base on balis—Clare and Brill. 
Passed ball—Krauss. Wild pitches—Brown, (2.) 
Clare. Umpire—Mr. Paash. Weather warm. At- 
tendance, 1,000, 


——_——_—_. 
EASTERN LEAGUE GAMES. 


AT ALBANY, 
0 eee -6 01 200 0 0-17 
Binghamton 10200232320 OH 7 
Base hits—Albany, 14; Binghamton. 13. Errors— 
Albany, 2; Binghamton, 7. Batteries—Daley and 
Hess; Inks, Bastian, and Heine, 
agape 


BASEBALL BREVITIES. 


~The Louisville management has been dickerin 
with Pitcher Jones of the Joliet (Ill) team for severa 
days. Jones has been doing fine work ever since the 
season opened, and is a good man to give atrial. He 
is norelation to Alexander M. Jones. lt cannot be 
told how the negotiations will result. Manager 
Pfeffer is also after a catcher. If he is engaged, 
Weaver will be put in left and Taylor in right. This 
would materially strengthen the team. 

—Hawke, the Browns’ now man, has a very pecul- 
jar ball, more of a raise than anything else, and 
plenty of speed. He lives at Elkton, Md. He has 
a record of striking out nineteen nien against an 
amateur team. Last year he was in big demand, 
and the Philadelphia club offered him a big salary. 
He stuck to amateur ball, and now it is hoped he has 
made a successful start. 

—Bockiey ia field Captain of Pittsburg once more. 
He was restored to that position by Acting Presi- 
dent Buckenberger. Miller was satistied with the 
change and may be depened on todo abont as much 
se during the game as he ever did. Beckley 
does ndt lose many of the points of the play. 

—Clausen has been unfortunate since he joined 
the Louisvilles, He has pitched four gamos, and in 
every one his work was excellent, but only one vic- 
tory stands to his credit. If he keeps up his present 
work, his record in this respect is certain to im. 
prove. 

—Rusie will not pitch again until the New- Yorks 
meet the Brooklyns on Wednesday. With four days’ 
rest he onght to have plenty of speed when he faces 
Ward's men. 

—At Westfield, N. J., yesterday, the Westfield Ath- 
letic Club nine defeated the Elizabeth team, 2 to 1. 
Sharrott pitched for the Westfields. 

—McMahon, the New- Yorks’ new catcher, report- 
ed for duty yesterday. He will go to Philadelphia 
with the team to-morrow. 

—The Staten Island Athletic Club defeated the 
New-Jersey Athletic Club at Bergen Point yester- 
day by a score of 1 to 0. 

_— Doyle is perhaps the most popular player on the 
Now-York team. He has played a wonderful game 
since he joined the club. 

—Boyle is batting better than any man on the 
New-York team. Fuller, too, is doing his share of 
the work. 

—Viau's ten days’ notice has expired, and Loon is 
now no longer a member of the Lohisville club. 

~-+Mulane pitched for the Cincinnati Club -yester- 
day. He has signed a new contract. 

—Crane was unequal to the task of checking the 
heavy batting of the Baltimores. 

EE pre victory yesterday was due to 
Keefe’s pitching and batting. - 

—The New-Yorks have passed Brooklyn and are 
now in third place. 

—Charley Bennett is not with the Bostons on the 
present trip. 

—The Brooklyns.are unfortunats in their extra in- 
ning games. 

—The Clevelands continue to win with alarming 
Tegalarity. 

—King will do the pitching in Philadelphia on 
Monday. 

—The St. Louis men have at last struck a winning 
streak. 


—Van Haltren of Baltimore is a great outfielder. 
—Burke made several pretty plays yesterday. 
—Lake, the catoher, is off the Boston pay roll. 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB OARSMEN. 


_ 
on 
1} 
~ 
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WINNERS IN THEIR RACES ON THE 


HARLEM RIVER. 


The annual regatta of the Friendship Boat Club 
was held yesterday afternoon on the Harlem River. 
The clubhonse atthe foot of East One Hundred and 
Thirty-second Street was tastefully decorated with 
flagsand bunting, and from the porch hung a num- 


ber of Chinese lanterns. A tug was walting for the 
guests who were to review the races, 

The course was from the south side of the Madison 
Avenue Bridge to a flagboat just south of Macomb's 
Dam Bridge. The river was studded with small 
boats, and it was with difficulty that the competing 
oarsmen avoided collisions. 

The race for senior single gigs was started at 3:30 
o'clock, There were only two entered—Harry 
Dwyer and Charles Aubert. The former had an 
easy victory, winning by two boat lengths in 8:00. 

In the race for the junior single gigs, D. McNeill 
met with an accident which prevented him from 
winning, as he might have done with ease. He led 
the other contestants, W. C. Clark and H. Kessler, 
by three boat lengthe,and when near the finish 
stopped rowing, thinking thathe had crossed the 
line. He discovered his mistake and started to row 
again. He would have been able to win had he not 
become excited and capsized his boat. Kessler beat 
Clark by a dozen lengths. The time was 9:3vU. 

The race for the double scull gigs resulted a pretty 
finish between C. Aubertand H. Dwyer in one boat, 
and P. Barry and W. J. Tuckerin the other. The 
latter pair reached the finish first by 3feet. The 
time was 7:15. 

When the pair-oared gig crews started at 6:30 
o'clock, it was growing dark. There were two crews 
entered, and the first boat to get away kept its lead 
to the finish. Its crew consistedof W. J. Tucker, 
stroke; ©. D. Allison, bow, and H. Kessler, coxswain. 
The time was 7:07. 

The two crews which started in the eight-oared 
shell handicap race could hardly be distinguished 
after the start. The junior crew, which received a 
handicap of two boat lengths, held its lead to the 
tinish. The crew of the winning boat were: D. Mo- 
Neill, bow; H. Kessler, T. Convey, E. Lehsien, A. 
Cochard, G. Allison, KE. J. Tucker, J. R. Tucker, 
stroke, and W. O, Clark, coxswain. 

The winners of the different events were presented 
with gold medals. After the races a dance was given 
at the clubhouse. 

The officers of the day were: William Hurloy, 
referee; John xf. O'Connell and John Cosgrove, 
timekeepers; J. W. Hodnett and D. A. Clark, judges; 
br. E. J. Tucker. J. R. Buckridge, W. H. Brown, P. 
Barry, and H. Loader, Regatta Committee. 


—_—— ————. 
THE LONE STAR'S REGATTA. 

Several hundred spectators, many of them ladies, 
witnessed the first regatta of the Lone Star Club 
from the club’s boathouse, One Hundred and Fifty- 
third Street and Harlem Riveryyesterday afternoon. 
The referees were Capt. Van Raven of the Atalan- 
ta Boat Club and Peter Rasselle and J. Simpson of 


the Nonpareil Club. Robert Stoll, official starter of 
the New- York Athletio Club, was starter. 
The results were as follows: 

Seven-eighths Mile, Handicap, Single Gigs, Nine En- 
tries.—Won by mn Mayer, (scratch;) W. Good- 
kind, (12 seconda,) second; C. J. Moses, (8 sec- 
onde,) third. rela 

Seven-eighths Mile, Handicap, Double Gigs.—Won 

y A. J. Meyers and 8. G. Stern, (scratch;) O. 
Welasblatt and B. Graber, (5 seconds,) second; 
H. Keller and G. Hofer, (15 seconds,) third. 
Time—4 :53. 

Seven-Eighths Mile, Handicap, Four-Oar Gigs.— 
Won by Leon Mayer, Joe eser, J. Sylvester, 
and C. G. Moses, (20 seconds;) B. Graber, A. J. 
Mayers, S. G. Stern, and CO. Weissblott, (scratch, ) 
second; O. Elsass, H. Keller, C. Davies, and G. 
Hofer, (20 seconds,) third. Time—6:10, 

Half-Mile, Handicap, Kight-Oar Barges.—Won by 
Joe Loeser, (Captain,) L. Mayer, C. WeissDiatt, O. 
Elsass, D. Lederman, C. G. Moses, Gus Strass- 
burg, Guenge Levy, (two lengths; 

(Captain,) B. Graber, W. Good 

thal, ), M. Dublon, H. O. Hirsch, G. 

D. Goldberg, (one lengtb,) second; 

(Captain,) J. C. Davies, J. Sylvester, T. Yan- 
kauer, J. Hessel, E. K. Hein, G. Hofer, and Sam 
Davis, (scratch,) third. Time—2:52. 

Tab Race, 80 Yards.—Won by T. Yankauer. The 
five other contestants capsized. 


— 
ROWING ON THE HUDSON. 

The annual Guttenburg Regatta, as it is called, at 
which only the Hudson River boat clubs are repre- 
sented, was held yesterday afternoon, a consider- 
abie crowd of enthusiastic oarsmen being present. 
The course was a mile and a half, the finishing being 
in front of the Atiantic boathouse at Guttenberg. 

The event of the day was the four-oared barge race, 
and the excitement at times waxed high between 
the adherents of the Valencia and Hudson Boat 
Clubs, the two competing crews. After a spirited 
race, the Valencias defeated their rivals by a length, 
but onl} earned their victory by the best mauner of 
coremenee’? A suinmary: J 
Single shell Race.—Won vy C. Ritterbush, Waverly 

BC, New-York. W. Jones, Hudson BC, Hoboken, 
did not finish. Time—-13:07. 

Pair-Oared Gigs.—Won by H. U. Kudlich, W. Tren- 
camp, stroke, and A. Forst, coxswain, Atlantic 
BO, Hoboken; J. Quill, H. Corbet, stroke, ana 
W. Gilland, coxewain, second. Time—13:06%. 

Single Gig Race.—Won by A. Heyne, Atlantic BC; 
Cc. tterbush, Waverly BC, second. Time— 


Four-Oared Barge Race.—Won by A. Schocke, C. 8. 
Horwo E. Horwood. O. Bergman, stroke, and 
Hi. Kilian. coxswain, Valentine BUC; J. Jordan, 
W. De Witt, H. De Witt, G. Frick, stroke, and 
Waterbaus, coxswain, Hudson BC, second. 
Time—10:00 2.5. 

Reteree and Starter—James Fay, Waverly BC, 
New-York. Judges of Finish--C. H. Harenburg, 
Germania BC, Hoboken, and W. Schucke, Waverly 
BC. Timekeepers—C. Baeder, Germania BC, and F. 
Gunhel, Active BC. 

fate 
A TEN-MILE TEAM RACE. 

ELIZABETH, N. J., Aug. 6.—The ten-mile road race 
for the championship of Union County was contested 
at 5 o'clock this afternoon by the winners of the 
trial heats, the Elizabeth Wheelmen, Elizabeth Ath- 
letic Club, and the Westfield Athletic Club. The 


Elizabeth Wheelmen won, their team of six men 
scoring 86 points to the Elizabeth Athletic Ciab 





team’s 48 and the Westfield’s 87. The first man to 

finish was QOharies Bro Elizabeth Wheelmen. 

ietie Glu, was second and YG ollbere Elizabeth 
ub, was second, and F. 

VOver 4000 ne 1 : th eae a 

er people gathered at the s an 
finishing point, the race being five miles, to Cran- 
ford and return. bd 


ZIMMERMAN WINS AGAIN. 


THE CHAMPION BICYCLIST SECURES 
THREE OUT OF FOUR RACES. 


ASBURY PARK, N.J., Aug. 6.—Over 5,000 persons 
Witnessed the bicycle races this afternoon under the 
management of the Asbury Park Wheelmen. There 
were ten races on the card, and the contests were 
more spirited than those rum yesterday. Arthur 
Zimmerman competed in four of them and won three 
with ease, defeating the crack ridersof the coun- 
try. A stiff west wind swept over the back stretch, 
which greatly interfered with the riders and caused 
the races to be run in slow time. 

The prettiest race of the day was the quarter-mile 
scratch, Zimmerman had pitted against him such 


gamy riders as George F. Taylor, L. D. Mugger, 

and W. H. Mulliken. Heand Taylor were sidej by 

side coming in the stretch, but the champion made 
one of his phenomenal finishes and beat Taylor out 
by about 10 yards. In the one-mile safety scratch 

Zimmerman easily defeated Mulliken, A. B. Rich, 

Carl Hess, and W. S. Campbell. 

For the five-mile special the following men lined 
up: Harry C. Wheeler, F. Hawiey, Carl Hess, 
George W. Coitin, W, W. Taxis, W. H. Mulliken, A. 
B. Rich, George F. Taylor, W. 8. Campbell, and A. 
A. Zimmerman. The men rude a waiting race for 
the first mile, and then the Manhattan boys sprinted 
and tried to tire Zimmerman out. The champion 
kept well up ia the bunch, however, and on the laat 
mile he forged ahead and kept tiie lead until he 
crossed the tape. Taxis was second, five yards be- 
hind the winner, and Taylor got third place, The 
one-mile safety handicap brought out a big field. 
Taylor, Munger, and Zimmerman were scratch men, 
Wheeler had a handicap of sixty-five yards. ‘he tliers 
gave a pretty exhibition of wheei sprinting on 
the lastlap, but Wheeler outrode Zimmerman and 
beat him by aboat fifteen yards. Munger and Taylor 
nnished with the tail enders. Following is the sum- 
mary: 

Three-Minute Class. — Prizes, 
medals. 

First Heat—Won by C. 8. Thompson, New- Haven; 

. CU, Coyt, Bergen County Wheelmen, second; 
Harry B. Martin, Asbury Park Wheelmen, 
third. Time—2:61 1-5. 

Second Heat—Won by C. Watson, Rahway; Harry 
Boerum, Kiugs County Weeelmen, second; 
Pwr | piawtherne, Orange AC, third. Time— 

Third He@'—Won by F. Hawley, Kings County 
Wheelmen; H. EX. Hinricks, Piaintiold BO, seo- 
ond; L, D. Dexter, Chadwick Mills, N. Y., third, 
Time—2:41 2-5. 

Final Heat—Won by L. C. Coyt; F. Hawley, sec- 
ond; C. 8S. Thompson, third. ‘Cime—2:45 1-5. 
One-Third Miie, Boys’ Race, (Under 16 Years.)— 
Prizes, gold and silver medals. Won by C.S. 
Thompson, New-Haven; ©. Wesley Abbott, 

Plainneld, second. Time—0:5v 4-5. 

One-Mile Safety, Handicap.—Prizes, carving set 
and Asbury Park souvenir spoons. Won by 
Farry C. Wheeler, Manhattan AC) (65 yards;) 
J. K. Hazleton, Riverside Wheelmen, second, 
(70 yards;) Arthur A. Zimmerman, Asbury Park 
Wheelmen, third, (scratch.) Time of winner, 
2:24. Time of scratch man, 2:26. 

One-Mile Safety, 2:35 Class.—Prizes, a watch 
charm and a gold pin. Won by Harry C. 
Wheeler, Manhattan AC; J. H. Draper, Schuyi- 
kill Navy AO, second; J. R. Hazleton, Rahway 
AO, third. Time—3:00 2-5. 

Two-Mile Safety, Handicap.—Prizes, a diamond ring 
anda gold watch. Won by Carl Hess, Manhat- 
tan AC, (100 yards;) F. Hawley, Kings County 
Wheelmen, second, (260 yards;) J. R. Parker, 
Freehoid Cyoclers, third, (270 yards), Time— 
6:18 2-5. 

One. Quarter- Mile Scratch.—Prizes, a gold watch and 
sold cuff buttons. Won by Arthur A. Zimmer- 
man, Asbury Park Wheelmen; George F. Taylor, 
Manhattan AC, second; W. H. Mulliken, Balti- 
more, third. Time—0:34 1-5. 

One-Mile Safety, 


gold and silver 


Scratch —Prizes, a hammerless 
shot gun anda revolver. Won by Arthur A. 
Zimmerman, Asbury Park Wheelmen; W. 38. 
Campbell Manhattan AO, second; Carl Hess, 
Maoshattan AC, third. Time—3:12 2-5. 

One-Mile Safety, 2:45 Class.—Prizes, a gold watch 
chain and a pin—Won by George B. Waters, 
Brooklyn; A. H. Rogers, Mercer County Wheel- 
men, second; C. 8S. Conklin, Bergen Couuty 
Wheelmen, third. Time—1v:46. 

Five-Mile.—Special prizes, a seven-hundred-dollar 
piano, an Estey organ, and a banjo. Won by 
Arthur A. Zimmerman, Asbury Park Wheelmen; 
W. W. Taxis, AC of Schuylkill Navy, second; 
—- F. Taylor, Manhattan AU, third. Time— 
5:05. 

One-Mile Consolation.—Prizes, gold and silver med- 
als. Won by A. C. Watson, Union County Road- 
sters; Harry P. Martin, Asbury Park Wheelmen, 
second; C. S. Conklin, Bergen County Waheel- 
men, third. Time—2:46 1-5, 

a eee 
KNAPP A TENNIS CHAMPION. 


BEATS F. H. HOVEY IN AN EXCITING 
CONTEST AT SARATOGA. 


SARATOGA, N. Y., Aug. 6.—If F. H. Hovey of Bos- 
ton, the intercollegiate tennis champion, could have 
won just a single poiut more on either of two succes- 
sive opportanities this morning, he would have re- 
tained his New-York State championship and de- 
feated W. Percy Knapp ot New-York in three 
straight sets. Butthat one point he could not get, 
and eventually Knapp won the match after an exbi 
tion of the most plucky and determined play that 
has been seenon a tenniscourt this year. With 
two sets love in hia favor and 5—1 on the next, 
Hovey had 40—16 on the seventh game and the 
service. 

It certainly looked like an easy victory for the Bos- 
ton expert. But right here he seemed to falter, and 
Kpvapp won the game and tinally the set, eventually 
taking the next two sets and the match, almost 
exactly as Hobart dil iast year at Newport, when 
Hovey had him within one stroke of defeat. It was 
a@ most exciting contest, and was witnessed Dy a 
large number of spectators. 

‘rhe first four games of the opening set saw Hovey 
losing on his own mistakes, both men seeming rath- 
er timid and afraid of each other. Hovey uow be- 
gan to play with more confidence and suap, and from 
two games all he ran out the set, 6—2. by really 
playing allaround Knapp. The net work of Hovey 
was sharp, quick, decisive, aud accurate, and he 
seemingly had his antagonistat his meroy. Knapp 
was playing a defensive style of game, being kept 
pretty close to his base line by the brilliant work of 
the Boston man. After two games all had been again 
scored on the second set, Hovey spurted ahe as 
before and soon had the count 6—2 in his favor. 
Knapp was playing stubborn and determined tennis, 
but after increasing his score to four games he was 
obliged to yield the set to his opponent, 6—4. 

In spite of his active work at the net, the agile 
Hovey was apparently as fresh and cool as when he 
began. He played the best tennis he has this year, 
and his net play was very brilliant. In the first set 
he played nineteen balls on Knapp, with only four in 
return being scored against him, and the analysis of 
his play on the second set was greatly in his favor. 

‘The third set waa the crucial one of the match, and 
the seventh game the critical one of the sét. With 
one point to win, Hovey had an easy stroke to make. 
The ball might have struck out had he let it alone, 
aud he should have sinashed it safely anyhow, but he 
made misses of this and the following strokes, al 
lowing Knapp to tie the count, and, finally, win the 
game. The determined New-Yorker won four 
straight games, and, finally, the set, 8—6. 

On the fourth set Hovey by no means lost his 
nerve, but he played without that confident assur- 
ance that he had showninthe first two sets, and 
seomed rather discouraged by his loss of the previ- 
ous set. Knapp won this set, 6—4, and the fifth and 
deciding one, 6—0, thus winning the match and the 
New-York State championship. 

Joseph T. Whittelsey was the efficient referee of 
the tournament, which was conducted with unusual 
speed and reguiarity. Following is the score: 
New-York State Stagien Championship,—Cham- 

pionship Round— Percy Knapp, New-York, 
challenger, defeated F. H. Hovey, Boston, hold- 
er, 2—6, 4—6, 8—6, 6—4, 6—0. 


ON THE CENTRAL PARK COURTS. 


HE 


SOME SURPRISES IN TENNIS AT THE 
INVITATION TOURNAMENT. 


The ohief feature of the lawn tennis matches 
played yesterday afternoon in the first annual Cen- 
tral Park invitation tournament was the contest be- 
tween John F. Hobart of the New-York Tennis Club 
and Ray D. Thurber, Lenox Tennis Club. The for- 
mer was thought to be the better player of the two, 


but was unable to rey up with the fast jem | of his 
ounger opponent in the first two sets, which were 
oth won by Thurber by 6—4 and 6—3, respectively. 

In the third set, Tharber held his winning streak un- 

til 4—1 was scored in his favor. At this point 

Hobart began tocreep up on him,and Thurber in- 

creased his play, capturing another game and secur. 

ing a lead of 56—4. 

In the tenth game 30-love was scored, with Thur- 
ber serving, and he lacked but two strokes to win 
the match by three straight sets, but Hobart’s long 
tournament experience and steady, carefal play 
gradually pulled out thatand the next two games 
and set. Afterthe fourth set was begun, Thurber 
was never again in the contest, Hobart playing all 
around him with ease and retaining a good le on 
bogh the fourth and fifth sets to the end. Hobart 
this pulled out the match by splendid up-hill play 
and won three straight sets after having been with- 
in two points of defeat. 

Thurber played his usual aggressive and clever 
game even better than usual during the first three 
sets, but seemed to weaken somewhat in the last 
two. Hobart’s exhibition of nerve and clever be a 
hill play was just what might be expected from this 
player in any match. He plays a very safe game, 
Lew | seemingly, never tires, so that he is never 
beaten until the last pointis won. Inthe fourth and 
last sets Hobart’s side-line drives were wonderfully 
accurate and his cross-court shots equally effective. 

In the match between J. P. Paret of the Lenox TO 
and F. H. Lawrie of the New- York TC some surprise 
was caused by the poor showing made by the latter. 
The men were generally considered to be quite 
evenly matched, but Paret won by three sets to one 
and 20 games to 13. Paret and Hobart will meet 
on Monday afternoon, Paret and Bates on Tuesday 
Townsend and Bates on Wednesday, and Hobart and 
Bates on Thursday. A number of other matches will 
also be played on Saturday afternoon. 

The standing of the players to date is as follows: 
Townsend won 38, lost 0: Hobart won 2, lost 0; Pa- 
ret won 8, lost 1; Lawrie won 2, lost 2; Thurber 
won 1, lost 1; Stevens won 1, lost 3; MaoMallen 
won 0, lost 2, and Bates won 0, lost $. Yesterday’s 
scores fullow: 

First Round—Dr. T. I. Townsend, Central Park, 
beat C. W. MacMullen, New-York TC, 7—5, 6—4, 
6—1. Second Round—John F. Hobart, New- 
York TC, beat Ray D. Tharber, Lenox TOC, 4—6, 
3-6, 7-8, 6—% Third Round—¥. H: 
Lawrie, New-York ''C, beat P. Stevens, Jr., 
Central Park, 6—3, 6—2, 6— Dr. T. I. Toyn- 
send, Central Park, vs. Dr. W. H. Bates, Central 
Park, 6—3, 56—7, (unfinished.) Fourth Round— 
P. Stevens, Jr., Central Park, vs. C. W. Mac- 
Mullen, New-York TC, 6—1, 2--6, 1—6, 7—5, (un- 
finished.) Stzthk Round—P. Stevens, Jr., Central 
Park, beat Dr. W. H. Bates, Central Park, 4—6, 
6—3, 4—6, 6--3, 6—3. Seventh Round—J. P. 
Paret, Lenox TC, beat F. H. Lawrie, New-York 

Cc, 6—3, 2z—6, 6—1, 6—3. 


TENNIS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
AMPERSAND, N.Y., Aug. 6.—The tournament of the 


Ampersand Tennis Club will be held on the courts | of the Wappinger’s 
of the Hotel Ampersand here on Aug. 15, 16, and 17. 


Ladies’ and gentiemen’s singles, doubles, and mixed 





doubles will be played. The matches will be best 

two in three, the games commencing at 10:30 A. M. 

Entries will be received by Secretary George HE. 

Shepard at the Hotel Ampersand up to Saturday 

night, Aug. 13. The fee is $1 in singles and $2 in 
ubles, 





PRIZE WINNERS OF THE FEST. 


THE SHOOTING NEARLY ENDED AT THE 
ALLGEMEINES FESTIVAL. 


As yesterday was the seventh and last full day of 
the prize shooting contest of the Ajlgemeines 
Schuetzenfest at Cypress Hills Park, Evergreen, 
L. L., the few remaining enthusiasts of the “schuet- 
zen geselischaften” kept up a steady competition 
over the long and short ranges from early morning. 
The team shooting was finished on Friday, and in. 
terest yesterday centred about the king, ring, and 


man targets on the long ranges, and about the festi- 
val prize, judge, and the medal targets on the short 
Tanges. 

The scores made yesterday counted for more than 
similar scores made on Friday, as a strong north- 
west wind was blowing diagonally across the long 
ranges. 

Frederick Ross of the Zettler Rifle Team knocked 
Christopher Lautz’s anticipations of the kingship of 
the festival oy high by making a score over tho 
king target of 71 points out of a possible 75. Herr 
Lautz’s score was 67 points, which he secared on 
‘Thursday. Hoe congratulated Herr Koss and opened 
a bottle of Rhine wine. : 

On all of the long distances Herr Ross carried off 
the honors of the day. But Herr Lautz stands a good 
chance of second prize, with “Gus” Zimmerman 
third. The firat prize on the king target is a fifty 
dollar gold medal and $100 in cash, offered by the 
Festival Committee. Following are other prizes 
offered for high point men on the king target: 
A gold watch, valued at $165, by Charles Wissel, the 
owner of Cypress Hills Park; a gold watch, valued 
at $125, by Herr Freese; a ladies’ gold watch, valued 
at $50, by William Krunsieck; $75 in cash, by the 
Manhattan sSchuetzen Bund; a silver cup, 
by the Columbia Schuetzen Bund; $25 in 
cash, by the German-American Shooting 
Society, a gold medal by Prof. Kiesow, a fifty-dollar 
clock by Herr Ulmer, the brewer; twenty kegs of 
beer by the Consumers’ Brewing Company, fifty bot- 
ties of rhine wine by ex-Alderman Adolpn Flegen- 
heimer, tifty bottles of Rhine wine by Carl Dietz, ten 
kegs of beer by Peter Doelger, acase of champagne 
by Unaries Dreste, and nearly fifty others of lesser 
value. 

On the king’s target yesterday the following large 
scores were wade: George Schlecht, German Shoot- 
ing Society of New-Jersey, 63; EK. Gully, Manhattan 
Schuevzen Bund, 62; G. Junge. Jefferson Camp, 59; 
P. Hahn, German-American Shooting Society, 56; 
George Schroeder, Manhattan Schuetzen Bund, 59; 
W. Crottel, German-American Shooting Society, 56; 
W. Soppenfeid, Manhattan’ Schuetzen Bund, 58: B. 
Walter, 66; H. Hoigoer, Zettler Ritie Corps, 66, and 
B. Zetiler, Zettler Ritle Team, 62 points. The best 
score on the king’s target was made several years 
ago by Louis Vogel of the Zettler Rifle Team. His 
score was 73 points. 

The following scores were made yesterday on the 
ring target: Adolph Morganeck, 6v; C. G. Zettler, 
Independent Germania Shooting Ciub, 66; V. Horn, 
Heidenreichs Rifle Team, 66; F. Ross, Zettler Ritie 
Corps, 71; Thomas Lloyd, New-York Rifle Club, 65; 
Henry Strate, Zettler Ritle Team, 60, and R. Russe, 
Zetuler Rifle Team, 69. The tollowing won gold 
medals on the short-range festival target: C. 
Kappler, R. Sassenberg, Columbia sSchaetzen 
Bund; L. Quosbarth, New-York Schuetzen Guilde, 
and H. Tietgen, Independent Germania Shooting 
Society. On the short-range medal target the fol- 
lowing gentlemen won gold medals: Thomas Lloyd, 
New-York Ritle Club; Joseph Luroh, German. 
American Shooting Society; Charles Kaiser, New. 
York Schuetzen Bund, and W. Scheideamantel, Man. 
hattan Schuetzen Bund. 

There was shooting yesterday at the prize judge 
target, open only to the members of the united so- 
cieties who have presepted prizes. H. Rieman 
score 43 points and W. Krumasick 40 pointe. 

To-day will be the lastof the great shooting festi- 
val. Until noon there will be shooting over the 
long-range targets. Then all the records will be 
tarhed in to the Prize Committee. The final de- 
cisions will be annoanced at 4 o’clock, with great 
pomp, in the dancing pavilion. Charles Ludwig, the 
Presideut of the festival, will preside/and a scdre of 
prominent members of the shooting societies will 
assist in presenting the decorations of honor. Amid 
the biare of brass-band music and the singing of the 
“schuetzen Gesellschaften”’ the hero of the king 
targot will be crowned king of the festival. The 
honsr of doing the crowning lies between Fraiileia 
Ludwig and Fraiilein Ettling. 

Teams who wil receive silver cups are: Wallen- 
stein Camp, No. 3. Manhattan Schuetzen Bund, 
score 406 points; Germania Schuetzen Bund, Wash- 
ington Ritles of New-Jersey, score 461 points: 
Lutzow Camp, No. 1%, German-American Shooting 
Society, soore 451 points; Germania Schuetzen 
Bund of Long Island, score 417 points; Lurch’s 
Rifle Team, score 413 points; Kmpire Rifle Clnb, 
score 410 points; Heidenreich’s Rifle Club, score 
398 points; Graft Waidersee Camp, No. 18, German- 
American Shooting Society, score 349; Brookiyn 
Ritie Oinb, score 316, and Seventh Company Ger- 
mania Schuetzen Bund, Washington Rifles, score 


312. 

Following in order of superiority are the best men 
ont of each team who will receive gold medais; 
Gustav Norwak, Lurch’s Rifle Team, 106 points; 
George Schlicht, Germania Shooting Society, Wash. 
ington Rities, New-Jersey, 104 points; George Funk, 
Wallenstein Camp No. 3, Manhattan Schuetzen 
Hund, 102 points; Herr Wick, Brooklyn Ritle 
Clab, 102 points; B. Zettler, Lutzow Camp, No. 12, 
German-American Shooting Society, 102 points; 
George Graf, Heidenreich’s Rifile Club, 102 points: 
O. Longdorf, Germania Schuetzen Bund ot Long 
Island; Herr Grimm, Empire Rifie Ciub, 96 points; 
Gustav Kugelmann, Columbian Rifle Team, +4 
oints, and Rk. Bendler, Graf Waldersee Company, 
3; German-American Shooting Society, 84 points, 
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LIVELY PLAYS AT LACROSSE. 


THE NEW-YORK ATHLETIC CLUB DE. 
FEATS STATEN ISLAND. 


The lacrosse teams of the Staten Island and the 
Manhattan Athietic Clubs, the leaders in the ama- 
teur league, played @ close and exciting game at 
West Brighion, S.I., yesterday afternoon, and the 
Cherry Diamonds won by &@ score of 6 to 4 goals 
There was @ large number of spectators, including 
many ladies. The teams lined up as follows: 

Staten Island AC. Position. Manhattan AC. 
ecee-eO’ Neil. 
Mitchell 
SE Dicdsecanentanes Cover point. ...... Crammond, 
efense.....De Cassenova. 
Doyle ............--..-8econd defense... ilford. 
Moses. ...-. .-Third defense.... Baum. 
Davis. 
Third attac McKay. 
Second attack Franken, 
First attack. ...... Crosby. 
Outside home. Bennett. 
Inside home 


The referee was Judson Worrell, Staten Island 
Athletic Club. Umpires tor Staten Island Athletic 
Club, Neil Munsie and David Brown: tor Manhattan 
Athletic Club, C. P, Scott and Mr. Brush. 

In the first halt the play was very fast, and was 
marked by some fine work. Atthe start the Staten 
Islanders did not play well together, and the Man- 
hattans left the ball neartheir goal. Guoed defense 
work prevented a score, however. Then the home 
team braced up and forced the fight. They did ex- 
cellent passing, but the Manhattan players were 
the better sprinters, and for twenty minutes play was 
all over the field. While many hard scrimmages re- 
sulted, there was a remarkable absence of slugging. 

There were several cuts and bioody noses, but 
O’ Neil, the Manhattan’s goal keeper, was the only 
Man severely injured. Center of the Staten Islands, 
a powerful fellow, attempted to body check O’Neil, 
and the latter was thrown with terribie force against 
@ bench in tront of the grand stand. Dr. Matthews 
declared no bones broken and Morrison took his 
place. Gilmore had his ankle hurt early in the game 
but did not retire until just before the close of the 


lay. 

. Umpire Scott turned his back as O’Brien drove the 
ball between the posts for Staten Island to save 
himself, and declared it no gool. He saw his 
mistake, evidently, as he retired. The Manhattans 
protested against a close decision made by Umpire 
Munsie and he went tothe bench. The first goal 
was made by Franklin for the Manhattans in 38 
—— and that was the only scoring in the first 
hal 

In the second half the play was sloweron both 
sides. ‘“‘Sam” King scored for Staten Island in 3 
minutes, and O’Brien drove the ball through the 
posts 2minutes later. Bennett scored for Manhat- 
tan 2 minutes after play was resumed, tying the 
score, but half a minute later Staten Island was in 
the lead with a pretty drive by O’Brien. Bennett 
deliberately slugged Capt. Miller of the Staten 
Island team and was ruled off, but Miller relented 
and permitted him to play again. This undoubtedly 
lost the game to the Staten Islanders. 

King scored in 1 minute after this trouble was 
settled, increasing Staten Islands lead to two. But 
Bennett made a goalfor the Cherry Diamonds in 5 
minutes. Franken tied the score 10 minutes later, 
and then Bennett made the winuing goal justas time 
was up. 

oe 


PUGILISTS READY FOR COMBAT. 

There will be three fights at the Coney Island 
Athletio Club to-morrow night. “Charley” Kam. 
merand James Sallivan, the ex-amateur middle- 
weight, and “‘Billy’’ Plimmer, the English cham. 
pion, and “Jerry” Barnett will meet in eight-round 
contests. The event ofthe evening will be the con- 
test between ‘* Eddie ” Pierce, the ex-amateur charm. 


pion featherweight, and George Siddona, the West- 
ern professional. They will fight toafinish. Pierce 
is in good condition. He is a fast fighter and is 
looked upon as a Winner. In the event of a victory 
Pierce will be matched against Dixon. He is 
thought to be superior to Skelly, who is going to 
meet Dixon next month. 

The men are all in good condition and ready for 
the fray. To checkmate anything savoring of bru- 
peur, especial pains have been taken to prevent any 
possible mjury to the contestants from falls or 
through jostling, which pugilists in the heat of bat- 
tle ace likely to indulgein. The ring will be post- 
less, and the flooring is composed of asphalt, covered 
by soft canvas tightly drawn. It will be as soft as 
turf, and no harm can come to either contestant 
froma fall. All the indications point that this will 
be the most successful affair the Coney Island Ath. 
letic Ciub has ever had. Many tickets have already 
been sold, and the demand is constantly increasing. 

For the accommodation of those who desire to wit- 
ness the three contests, special boats and trains will 
be run over the Sea Beach route, leaving from the 
foot of Whitehall Street at ten and forty minutes past 
each hour and connecting with special trains at Bay 
Ridge for Coney Island. A special train will leave 
Coney Island at 11:12, and should the contests last 
longer than that hour another trainand boat will be 
held in reserve, the train to leave from the Sea Beach 
Palace station ten minutes after the conclusion of 


the final contest. 
ee nen 


“SNAPPER” GARRISON ILL 
Garrison was not at the Monmouth Park yester- 
day, a fact which occasioned considerable comment, 
The reason was that ho is quite illjat the Scarborough 


Hotel. Long Branch. Word was received in the city 
last night that his family had been summoned to his 
bedside, thata consultation of physicians had been 
held, and that his condition was considered dan- 
gerous. 


J 
HALLIWELL A CHAMPION. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Aug. 6.—At the bicycle 
meet at the Springdale track, Fishkill, this after- 
noon, Irving Halliwell won the one mile race for the 


championship of Dutchess County in 2:55%. The 
team race was won b Ry owe Marior, aad Brown 
ee! Club. 


(For other Sporting Newssce Pages 2 and 11,) 
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TERMS 10 MAIL SUBSCRIBERS —POSTPAID, 


DAILY, 1 year, $8.00; with Sunday..$10.00 
DAILY, 6 months, $4.00; with Sunday.. $5.00 
DAILY, 3 months, $2.00; with Sunday.. $2.50 
DAILY, 1 month, without Sunday -75 
DAILY, 1 month, with Sunday -90 
SUNDAY EDITION ONLY, 1 year 
WELMLY, per year, 75 cts.; six months, 40 cts. 

Terms, cash in advance. 

Address THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
TIMES BUILDING, 


famples sent free. New-York City. 


NOTICES. 


‘THe Times does not return rejected manu- 
scripts. 

THe Times will be sent to any address in 
Furope, posiage included, for $1.50 per 
month, The date printed on the wrapper of 
each paper denotes the time when the subserip- 
dion expires. 

Tue Dairy Tres can be had in London at 
Lou’s Exchange, 57 Charing Croes, Trafalgar 
Square. 

T he only up-town office of Tux TrmEs is at 
1,269 Broadway, near Thirty-second Street, 
caeaiiteednetans 
JO READERS GOING OUT OF TOWN. 


Readers of Tue TIMES going out of town 
can have the paper mailed to them for 90 
ccnis per month, and the address changed aé 


ojten as desired. 
pe So 


During the campaign THE WEEKLY TIMES 
will be a ien-page paper, containing, in addi- 
ticn io ite usual Jeatures, such material as 
will be especially valuable to clubs and to in- 
dividuals who are prosecuting the work of the 
campaign. 

Ji will be supplied for 25 cenis from now 
antil Nov. 9. 
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The Weather Bureaw report indicates jor 
to-day, in this city, fair, warmer weather. 








Probably the safest and best, as well as 
the quickest, way out of the wilderness of 
doubt into which the apportionment in this 
State is plunged would be by another special 
session of the Legislature to correct its de- 
fects in case the Rumsey decision is sus- 
tained by the General Term of the Supreme 
Court. There is no telling what the con- 
elusion of the Court of Appeals might be 
or how soon it would be reached, and it is 
highly important that the matter should be 
out of doubt before the time for issuing 
election notices and preparing for the No- 
vember ballot. The Apportionment act, 
like all that have preceded it for years in 
this and most other States, is beyond ques- 
tion inequitable and in violation of the 
clear intent of the Constitution, and a stop 
ought to be put to that kind of outrage. 
The Democrats of this State might have 
gained a good deal of credit by setting a 
precedent for a fair and just apportionment 
the validity of which could not be called 
in question. There would have been more 
gained by such a course than by repeating 
the selfish partisan scramble for all within 
reach that had characterized previous ap- 
portionments. 








Our contemporaries in Philadelphia con- 
, tinue to show some signs of discomfort in 
their comments upon the progress of the 
‘Anthracite Coal Trust. The Record even 
ventures to apply the word “ combination” 
ito the ‘“‘consolidation” in which it for- 
merly could see no combination, but only 
a * grand and beneficent achievement.” It 
now points out thatin the Lehigh Valley 
there is a strong feeling that “injustice has 
been inflicted upon the old employés of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad,” and adds this 
warning: 

“The assertion of this feeling should operate 
as a@ warning to the combined management 
against a too arbitrary policy of change and of 
advance in the price of coal. However forti- 


fied by law, no creature of the State can safely 
neglect to defer to an aroused public opinion.” 


But the makers and managers of the 
Trust can show twenty or thirty columns 
of editorial articles in the Lecord designed 
to convince everybody not only that the 
managers of the Trust are by nature utter- 
ly incapable of doing injustice or of using 
an “arbitrary policy” with respect to the 
price of coal, but also that they are re- 
strained from harming anybody and from 
increasing the price of coal by the ‘“com- 
petition” which they evoked by making a 
Trust. For such reasons the Governor of 
Pennsylvania was urged to stand aside and 
let the good work go on. 


The single-land tax idea has been praatic- 
ally applied in the township of Hyattsville, 
Md., and virtually sustained by a judicial 
decision. The act of the Legislature which 
was brought in question merely provided 
in the charter of Hyattsville fora local 
Board of Tax Commissioners, to be chosen 
by the people, with full power over the 
levying of taxes for local purposes. These 
Commissioners by their own authority de- 
cided to raise all the local revenue by the 
single land tax. A mandamus was lately 
applied for to compel them to assess taxes 
on real estate and personal property in the 
old way, on the ground that the Bill of 
Rights of the State Constitution declares 
that every person in a county or holding 
property therein should contribute his 
share to the public taxes according to his 
wealth in real and personal property. The 
Judge before whom the application was 
made refused a mandamus on the ground 
that this declaration applied only to taxa- 
tion for the support of the State Govern- 
ment, and the Legislature could delegate its 
power over local taxation to the local au- 
thorities, as it had done in the charter of 
Hyattsville. 


Phe case of the Rev. Mr. LaRrKIN, as pre- . 


_eented to Congress, furnishes an illustra 


tion of the need of revising the system of 


appointing Post Chaplaing in the army. 
He had a bill pending for his restoration 
and retirement. The minority of the House 
Military Committee, including the Chair- 
man, opposed the bill, declaring that “his 
age wae falsely represented to gain the ap- 
pointment and then used as a reason for re- 
tirement,” and that “he certified to the 
authorities that he wasan able-bodied man 
when he knew that he was not,” and that 
he served less than two years. ‘The majori- 
ty favored the bill, on the ground of “ his 
excellent character and faithful service, 
and of the great doubt whether he suffered 
from his disabilities prior to his entry into 
the service.” But what they added is spe- 
cially suggestive, namely, that ‘even if 
Mr. LARKIN was suffering from disease at 
the time of his enlistment, yet, as stated 
by the Secretary of War, the laws govern- 
ing the appointment of Chaplains prescribe 
no restrictions as to age or physical condi- 
tion,” It would be well, apparently, to 
have some such restrictions prescribed, 

since evidently a Chaplain having but a 

few years to serve before reaching the re- 

tiring age of sixty-four, or who is physical- 
ly disqualified for his duties, might never- 

theless now be appointed. 


Ac 


Palos, or Huelva, did not bother itself 
about rectifying dates according to the 
Gregorian calendar, and as the departure 
of the immortal navigator on his great 
voyage was made Aug. 3, 1492, the cele- 
bration was fixed for Aug. 3,1892. In the 
New World we are to have two sets of ju- 
bilations over the landing at San Salvador, 
one on that 12th of Oetober which has 
been the date familiar to the schoolboys 
and the orators for centuries, and the other 
on the later day that corresponds to the 
modernized reckoning. Of places it may 
be affirmed as of men, that some have 
greatness thrust upon them, The world- 
wide fame of Palos as the starting point of 
the most renowned of voyages was due to 
the fact that it had shortly before been 
condemned for some local lawlessness to 
keep ready a couple of vessels for use at 
the royal command. Hence when the sov- 
ereigns of Spain agreed to support the 
project of CoLuMBuUs they naturally util- 
ized this fact and ordered Palos to furnish 
the caravels needed. Thus out of what 
had seemed a burden and a discredit came 
the greatest glory of the little port, making 
it now, after four centuries, a scene of in- 
ternational celebration. 

LT 

Lord DUNRAVEN’s article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century upon 
immigration shows that the Jewish exiles 
from Russia have come to constitute quite 
as serious a disturbing factor, socially 
and industrially, in London as _ the; 
have come to do in New-York, This 
enforced emigration lacks one most valu- 
able quality that all voluntary emigra- 
tion has, whatever it may lack, and 
that is the quality of enterprise. A map 
who leaves his country of hisown accord 
and by his own efforts has given a presump- 
tion that he is likely to sustain himseli 
elsewhere. But a man driven out of his 
country offers no such presumption, and. 
as a matter of fact, the Russian exiles 
simply drop where they are dumped from 
a ship and wait inertly to be succored and 
supported. Such an immigration is a bur- 
den to any community, and, though th: 
burden has been mainly assumed by the 
co-religionists of the unfortunate exiles, 
it is time that they should be relieved of it 
by measures which will at the same time 
protect the community at large, 

















THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


It has been the misfortune of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House during th: 
session just closed to have the appearance 
of great power, without in reality being 
able to accomplish much. Outnumbering 
the minority by more than three to one, it 
could do no more than it could have done 
with a majority of a score. It was itseli! 
still the opposition, since the Republicans 
held both the Senate and the Executive, 
and the work of an opposition is always 
and necessarily negative, so far as con- 
cerns actual legislation. Yet the nominal 
andapparent power it possessed threw upon 
the Democratic Party a degree of responsi- 
bility which, on the one hand, it could not 
meet, and, on the other hand, did not fully 
appreciate. Had it been possible for the 
measures proposed in the House to become 
laws, it is probable that the leaders could 
have made the great body of Democratic 
Representatives understand their duty and 
perform it better than they have done. As 
this was impossible and the House of Rep- 
resentatives resembled a badly-managed 
debating society, the individual members 
escaped the influence of discipline, and the 
session has been singularly confused and 
unfruitful. 

The conditions were aggravated by the 
approach of the Presidential election, and 
in this regard also the very force and éx- 
tent of the wonderful victory of 1890 made 
many of the Democrats of the House reck- 
less. They imagined that their party was 
invincible and could win on any platform 
and with any candidate they chose to pre- 
sent, The result was a fierce struggle 
among certain ambitious leaders to render 
difficult or impossible the nomination of 
Mr. CLEVELAND, who, it was seen, must be 
got out of the way before any of the 
smaller men could have a chance. This 
feeling was at the bottom of much of the 
opposition to Mr. Mitts as Speaker, and 
had much to do with the futile and random 
organization of the committees, as it also 
had with the reckless action of certain 
Senators regarding silver. If the elections 
of 1890 had yielded simply a working ma- 
jority it would have been much more clear 
to the Democratsin both houses that their 
only hope of winning this year lay in the 
steady adherence to the cause of tariff re- 
form, under the lead of the man who had 

given that issue to his party. It would 
have been equally plain that the party 
could not with any safety dally with the 
free-silver faction, but must hold what 
there was reasonable security in holding 
and ron no risks that could be avoided. 
Onur Republican friends will say that we 
are not making out a very good case for 
the Democratic Party in explaining their 





| shortcomings by the possession of too big 


a@ majority: We are not trying to make 
any case for the Democratic Party. We 
are simply pointing out what seem to ussig- 
nificant facts, But they are not novel, avd 
Republicans do not need to be very old to 
remember like cases in their own party. 
That party never recovered from the over- 
whelming victory in 1872, and the reck- 
lessness of the majority then elected re- 
sulted in the contested election of 1876. 
There was no time between 1870 and 1890 
when the Republicans might not have con- 
solidated their power and extended almost 
indefinitely their term of supremacy by 
rational reform of the war tariff, and 
they never in that period lacked lead- 
ers of their own to tell themso. But they 
have not doneit. The difference between 
them and the Democratic Party lies just 
there, The majority of the present House 


does not fairly represent the Democratic 
Party, and the action of the National Con- 
ventionshowsit. In other words, the Dem- 
ocratic Party has vindicated itself against 
the misrepresentation of its Congressmen 
as the Republican Party has never suc- 
This clears the situation 


ceeded in doing. 
very much. 

As to economy, the majority could not do 
very much, being tied by the appropriations 
of the last Congress, and it has not done 
nearly all that it could have done.’ It was, 
perhaps, too much to expect that so hetero- 
geneous a body could be held very closel 
to the tiresome and self-sacrificing work of 
intelligent frugality in public expendi- 
tures. There were too many instances in 
which individual interest came in conflict 
with public duty. But the House has been 
quite as sensible in this regard as any 
House is likely to be. Congress is a pretty 
poor piece of machinery, at best, for such 
complex work. It will not save except on 
rare occasions, and then not wisely. But 
the importance of economy in general ex- 
penditure has been overrated. It is not 
so much waste as semi-corruption that is 
dangerous, and from this the present House 
is as free as any we have had inalong 
time. 


PROSPECTs OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
The managers of the World’s Columbian 
kLxposition at Chicago have little cause to 
feel grateful to Congress for the meagre 
aid which it has granted them as a means 
of getting out of a vexatious dead-lock in 
order that it might reach a speedy adjourn- 
ment. While the financial aid so grudging- 
ly bestowed presents little to be thankful 
for, there is cause for resentment in the 
restrictions put upon the management as a 
condition of getting even this scanty and 
ungracious allowance. It is a question 
whether the managers can better afford to 
accept the financial aid with the restric- 
tion or refuse it and leave themselves at 
liberty to follow their own judgment in 
regard to having the fair open on Sunday 
The bill as finally passed contributes 
$2,500,000 in souvenir half dollars to the 
general expenses of preparing for the ex- 
position and provides at a cost of $103,000 
for 50,000 bronze medals and 50,000 vel- 
lum diplomas to be awarded to exhibitors. 
I'he $2,500,000 is to be paid out on vouch- 
ers after satisfactory evidence that 
$10,000,000 otherwise raised has been col- 
lected and disbursed, and a satisfactory 
guarantee that any further sums necessary 
to complete the work “ has been or will be 
provided by said World’s Columbian Ex- 
position.” The appropriations in the bill 
are mafe ‘“*upon condition that the said 
exposition shall not be opened to the pub- 
lic on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday,” and if the appropriation is 
accepted by the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, which is an Illinois corporation, 
the World’s Columbian Commission, which 
is a body created by Congress, is directed 
to make such rules as shall require the 
closing of the exposition on Sunday. 

As the matter stands, the Sunday-closing 
requirement appears as virtually a bold at- 
tempt to exercise the authority of the Na- 
tional Government to forbid the opening 
of the fair by a State corporation on the 
tirst day of the week, on which the re- 
ceipts would probably exceed those of any 
other two days, and come largely from 
those who would otherwise contribute 
nothing. The managers can get rid of the 
restriction by refusing to accept the funds, 
andit might be a profitable thing to do. 
It is by no means certain that the Sunday- 
closing restriction could be enforced by 
the Government. Suppose the $2,500,000 
is taken and expended upon the buildings 
and other preparations for the fair, and 
that the Government goes on and com- 
pletes its exhibit and provides for the 
award of prizes, medals, &c., and then 
when the time comes for opening the gates 
the commission should decide that they 
might be kept open seven days in the 
week. What could be done about it? 
Could the Government recover its money, 
or by any process of law compel the shut- 
ting up of the fair grounds? 

But there is evidently a purpose harbored 
by some of those concerned in the World’s 
Fair management of appearing before Con- 
gress again next December to ask for sev- 
eral million dollars more and the removal 
of the Sunday-closing condition, thinking 
that after the Presidential election is over 
more heed will be paid to their prayers. 
To say nothing of the guarantee required 
on the disbursement of the funds already 
allowed, it would not be wise to calculate 
on further financial aid from the Govern- 
ment. The time for opening the fair will 
come next May, and everything should be 
ready. The session of Congress wil? be a 
short and crowded one, and it is very 
doubtful if a new demand for help for the 
World’s Fair at that late day would be re- 
ceived with favor. If it is depended upon 
it may lead to ruinous delays and final dis- 
appointment. ‘The managers have done well 
in raising $10,000,000 through the City of 
Chicago and the State of Illinois by private 
subscription, but the amount might be 
doubled, if necessary, by a new display of 
patriotism and loca) pride and pluck and 
by the right kind of appeal to the country 
at large. It would be unwise to count 
upon any further help from the Govern- 
ment, but it may be hoped that the burden- 
some condition under which this little has 
been granted may be removed next Win- 
ter. 4 





There is now but one thing for the 


credited with excellent work so far, and 
we have been given to understand that 
their preparations are well advanced. But 
there must be a vast deal to do yet, and the 
work of installation will be so enormous 
that the buildings and spaces should be 
made ready just as soon as possible. While 
the $2,500,000 of Government money is 
being utilized tothe best possible advan- 
tage, there should be vigorous efforts made 
to raise the needed balance of funds as 
speedily as the thing can be done. There 
should be anew concentration of energy 
and of “push,” lest Chicago find itself 
overwhelmed next May with an unmanage- 
able chaos, where there should be com- 
pleteness and order to greet the first ex- 
pectant visitor. 





THE FOLKS ON MARS, 


A great deal of valuable information, has 
been made public in the last week about 
the planet Mars. To be sure, some of the 
old-fogy astronomers refuse to admit that 
anything new or startling has yet been 
learned, and even withhold from the eager 
public the results of their observations of 
the planet in opposition. But those are the 
unenterprising and unimaginative fellows 
who care only for figures and measure- 
ments and the dry bones of science, and 
are very jealous, moreover, of their brill- 
iant and enterprising contemporaries. 
Scientists of this kind are always averse to 
telling what they know quickly enough 
to make the information available for 
timely and lively articles in sensational 
newspapers, but happily there are other 
scientists always willing to tell a great 
deal more than they know, if necessary, in 
order to entertain the public, 

Through the revelations of these bene- 
factors of the human race we now haye 
learned enough about Mars to know that 
it would be unwise and unpleasant to push 
the investigation in that direction further 
and to attempt to establish communication 
with the inhabitants of that planet. The 
eminent Prof. Wiaarns of Canada is as 
usual one of the first in the field with a 
valuable budget of news about the peo- 
ple and things on Mars. To be sure, 
there is a certain “Judge” in Den- 
ver, Col., whose name we have already 
forgotten, who imparts information on 
this subject with rather closer atten- 
tion to minute details than WiGGrIns, but 
the Judge’s knowledge came to him, not 
by way of the telescope or any other astro- 
nomical instrument, but through some mys- 
terious communication with an inhabitant 
of the planet. The name of this martial 
being is Tekel Mene, and it so strangely 
reminds one of the Chaldaic legend at 
BELSHAZZAR’S celebrated feast as to sug- 
gest to the incredulous mind that the 
Judge’s imaginative powers are defective. 
Butin the main the Judge’s information 
coincides with that of WIGGINS. 

Both investigators agree that the inhab- 
itants of Mars are much more enlightened 
than we are, and that fact being clearly 
established, the folly of further pursuing 
the work of establishing an intimate ac- 
quaintance with them is apparent. We all 
know too many folks of that sort now. 
They are not often pleasant companions, 
and their remarks are frequently embar- 
rassing. A planet inhabited by a superior 
race of beings, who know more about us 
ihan we know ourselves, and much more 
about other things, and who would be 
likely if brought into contact with us to 
treat us with either pitying condescen- 
sion or arrogant contempt, may well be 
left in the future to pursue its own course 
in the heavens without interference from 
popular scientists whose only aim is to in- 
crease the happiness of mankind. Mars 
has now been proved to be no proper sub- 
ject for their investigations. What they 
should seek is an unenlightened planet 
whose inhabitants might be relied on to re- 
gard them and their fellow-beings with 
suitable respect. 

Prof. WiGGINs’s eminent co-laborer in 
the broad and picturesque field of popular 
science, Prof. CAMILLE FLAMMARION of 
France, has not been lately heard from. 
That he has taken advantage of the near- 
ness of his favorite planet to the earth to 
pursue with renewed zeal his study of the 
manners and customs of the folks on Mars 
we do not doubt, aud probably he will get 
into print later with some interesting 
statements; for FLAMMARION is almost as 
fond of getting into print as he is 
ef the science of astronomy. It is 
important to know whether the new 
discoveries of this distinguished French- 
man coincide with those of Prof. 
WiGGiIns and the Denver “Judge.” Ip 
the past, unfortunately, FLAMMARION and 
WiGGINs have not always been quite in 
agreement as to the doings of folks on 
other planets, and this has caused no little 
confusion in the scientific world. If FLam- 
MARION now discovers that the inhabitants 
of Mars are, after all, the kind of folks that 
would be quite overcome by our superior 
intelligence, the investigations may pro- 
ceed to the finish, and communication may 
be established between the planets without 
any embarrassing results. 

But that is not likely to be. FLAM- 
MARION will hardly discover anything that 
would cast discredit on his former writings 
and render them unsalable; and Prof. W1«G- 
GINs’s recent discoveries so nearly coincide 
with the revelations made about Mars in 
the interesting and remarkably cheap 
books of his French contemporary that he 
might really have saved himself the labor 
of discovering things for himself. Herein 
we are able to measure the great zeal that 
characterizes all true investigators like 
Wiaeains. Whatever Prof. FLAMMARION 
may have lately discovered on the planet 
Mars, therefore, we may be reasonably 
sure that he will not come forward to 
upset the facts that are now estab- 
lished. Mars will certainly be ignored 
in the future by really popular science. 
We may feel sorry for the people of 
Mars, but it is their own fault that in 
justice to ourselves we must cut them. 
In view of this valuable information, 
which will make great changes in the study 
of astronomy, the curt remark made to a 
newspaper reporter by Prof. AsaPH HALL 
of the Washington Observatory that he 





could not understand the great public in- 





no special phenomena had been observed 


or were expected, is simply amazing. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———_— 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The accounts of the opening of Parlia- 
ment do not give us any means of estimat- 
ing the strength of the political forces that 
are at work in that body. From other 
sources we may learn that the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of a speedy dissolution of 
the new Parliament is the dread enter- 
tained by members of a new election. In 
spite of the Corrupt Practices act the expense 
to a candidate of a contested election is very 
great. Even those members who are sure 
of their seats are loth to incur this expense 
except under compulsion, and there are a 
very great number of memBers on both 
sides who feel that they hold their seats by 
avery precarious tenure. In the event of 
a new election they could not be any bet- 
ter off than they are now; in fact, they 
would be sure to be worse off by the 
amount of money they found it necessary 
to expend in order to retain their seats. 
They would run the more serious risk of 
being ousted from these seats, and this risk 
it cannet be expected that they would 
agree to run exeept from very strong mo- 
tives. 

It is undoubtedly this dread of a new 
election that kept Lord Sarispury in 
power so long, and very nearly up to the 
expiration of the ‘ constitutional” or 
traditional period of the lifetime of a 
Parliament. If the dissolution had oc- 
curred a year ago, or, still better, two 
years ago, before the collapse of PARNELL, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Grap- 
STONE would have found himself at the 
head of a satisfactory ‘working ma- 
jority.” It cannot be pretended that 
he is in that position now. The Eng- 
lish Home Rule Gladstonians 
nucleus of his party, and they may be ex- 
pected to support any measures that he is 
likely to introduce. But they are not 
numerous enough to secure the passage of 
these measures, much less the passage of 
them by such a majority as will over- 
awe the House of Lords. Thus far the 
Irish representatives, both Parnellite 
and anti-Parnellite, have shown them- 
selves reasonable, If it is decided that 
the welfare of the Ministry requires 
a postponement of Irish affairs to British 
affairs, itis quite possible that the Irish 
members may acquiesce in the decision. 
But the English “third party,” the work- 
ingmen, cannot be relied upon to acquiesce. 
They are very likely to insist upon the 
prompt consideration of their reasonable 
or unreasonable claims. The Conserva- 
tives are not, as we have pointed ont, in 
fayor of a new election, In order to 
avert it they might very likely be found, 
or enough of them to affect the result, 
voting with Mr. GLADSTONE on an impor- 
tant division, so long as it did not in- 
volve any decisive issue between the 
parties. Butin a House so insecurely bal- 
anced almost any question may precipi- 
tate an adverse vote that will force the 
resignation of the Ministry and a new ap- 
peal to the people. 

How that appeal will turn out no man 
can say. Itis safe to say that Mr. Guap- 
STONE himself is the head and front of the 
Liberal Party, and that but for his person- 
ality the Conservatives and Unionists 
would have a majority of the present 
House of Commons; and Mr. GLADSTONE 
is over eighty years of age. It seems to 
be out of the question that he should 
crown the work of his life, as he hoped to 
do, with a measure of local self-govern- 
inent for Ireland passed through the exist- 
ing Parliament, and almost equally out of 
the question that he should survive to 
lead a Parliament more favorable to his 
purpose. 








PROGRESS OF FOREIGN NAVIES. 


While the recent launch of the Columbia, 
the approaching launch of the harbor-de- 
fense ram, the expected trial trip of the 
Monterey, and the authorization by Con- 
gress of a new armored cruiser and a new 
battle ship are current tokens of American 
naval activity, itis well to keep an eye on 
the advance made by other nations. In 
Great Britain, to begin with, it is found 
that since 1886 nineteen armored vessels, 
at that time in various stages of construc- 
tion, have been completed, while ten new 
armor-clads are in various stages of con- 
struction. These include eight great battle 
ships, each of 14,150 tons displacement, 
having a speed of 1712 to 18 knots, and 
armed with four 13.5-inch rifles, ten 6- 
inch rapid-fire guns, and 33 guns in the 
secondary battery. Of these the Royal 
Sovereign ‘is ready, the Empress of India 
Hood, Ramillies, and Repulse well advanced 
toward completion, and the Range, Resco- 
lution, and loyal Oak building. There are 
to be launched this month the Barfleur and 
Centurion, each of 10,500 tons and 18 
knots, and carrying four 10-inch and ten 
4,7-inch rapid-fire guns. The net gain in 
guns on the armored fieet since 1886 in- 
cludes 256 heavy breech-loaders, besides 
132 heavy rapid-fire guns and 79) smaller 
pieces. The unarmored vessels in the same 
period have increased from 118 to 212, or 
235,218 tons, with 1,431 additional guns of 
various calibres. In the programme for the 
coming year are three new baitle ships and 
five large torpedo gunboats. 

France continues her vigorous naval de- 
velopment. At a recent date her dock 
yards were to have under construction 
17 armor-clads and 9 protected cruisers, 
besides 3 torpedo vessels and 14 torpedo 
boats, According to Mr. WEYL, this year’s 
Mediterranean fleet will consist ¢* 23 
ships, 9 Leing iron-clads, and the Channel 
fleet of 12 ships, with 6 iron-clads, while 
there are other squadrons and a strong re- 
serve fleet. France expects to have in 
1895 34 seagoing and 228 other torpedo 
boats, some of the former having a speed 
of at least 25 knots. Her programme 
of construction for this year includes 
the beginning of 3 armor-clads, 5 
other vessels, and six seagoing torpedo 
boats. The battle ships will be of 11,000 
and 12,000 tons, steaming 18 knots. Ger- 
many has not obtained all the ship-build- 
ing funds needed for her. plans, but is 
strong inher four 10,000-ton armor-clads of 
the Kurjiret Friedrioh Wilhelm class and 
her coast-defense iron-clads, The armored 


are the . 





cruiser Empresas Augusia, launched early 
this year, has a displacement of 6,052 tons. 
Germany is well supplied with torpedo 
boats, of which she has 85. 

Italy is also suffering from a lack of funds 
for ship construction, butis completing her 
three big iron-clads, Re Umberio, Sardegno, 
and Sicilia, of 13,251 tons, and various 
unarmored vessels. A fourth iron-clad of 
the same type, with tonnage perhaps some- 
what reduced, is in the programme for the 
coming year, together with two second-class 
iron-clads, six torpedo gunboats, and ten 
torpedo boats. Austria is doing compara- 
tively little in construction, but Russia is 
active, as always. A fine new Russian shipis 
the Rurick, of 10,923 tons, while another 
armored cruiser of the same sort is in the 
new programme. This programme also in- 
cludes three new battle ships of 10,960 tons 
of the Navarin type enlarged, besides two 
coast-defense iron-clads of 2,000 tons and 
various other vessels. The battle ship 
George the Victorious, of 10,280 tons, will 
be completed next year, and the 7hree 
Saints, of 12,480, the year after, Spain 
has increased her navy estimates, and still 
shows remarkable enterprise in cruisers 
and torpedo boats, but perhaps attracts 
relatively less attention than a few years 
ago. 

Among the other powers China and 
Japan are still noticeable for their naval 
energy. Holland has her 4,600-ton turret 
ram, with other vessels under way. Nor- 
way and Sweden are gradually adding to 
their force, the Swedish iron-clad Thule, of 
3,135 tons, being worthy of mention. Den- 
mark has an iron-clad of 3,290 tons under 
construction and one of 4,500 tons pro- 
jected. Greece has had to curtail her 
naval ambition somewhat since receiving 
her three iron-clads built in France, and 
Turkey’s naval force seems to retrograde. 
Brazil has ordered two small cruisers of 
ARMSTRONG and a training ship in France, 
which latter country has furnished the 
small cruiser Saragose to Mexico, Chile has 
not yet received her Capitan Prat, which 
caused her so much anxiety last Winter, 

A rapid glance over the naval progress of 
other nations gives us no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with what has lately been accom- 
plished by ourown. Matters have greatly 
improved with us since Mr. CLEVELAND 
declared, in one of his messages, that “ we 
have not a single vessel of war that could 
keep the seas against a first-class vessel of 
any important power.” At that time the 
United States ranked nineteenth on the list 
of naval powers, being surpassed by such 
countries as Argentine and Portugal. Now 
it has gone ahead of most of the minor 
powers, and will soon stand seventh on the 
list. Presumably we shall overhaul Spain 
and Germany in a few years more, leaving 
only Great Britain, France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia ahead of us. 











POLITICAL NOTES, 





Ri ee 

—The negroes of the South have learned somo 
useful lessons in all the quarter of a century 
and more of their freedom. They have learned 


something very valuable about the blessings of 
peace and an uninterrupted opportunity for the 
pursuit of all substantial interests, und they 
are acting on thatknowledge, That is the plain 
meaning of the election in Alabama.—JNeu- 
Vrleans Picayune, (Dem,) 


—It is pleasant to note that the temporizing 
game has been played to an ending in North 
Carolina. Papers that touched the questions 
dividing people very gingerly way back are now 
open and forceful and aggressive. It is a good 
sign. Itis lata, but * better, late than never," 
runsthe saw. The tight now on ought to have 
been pushed a year or two ago.— hh ilminglon 
(N, &.) Messenger, (Dem.) 


—The people of Alabama are Democratic to 
the core, and when November comes will roll up 
a handsome majerity for Cleveland and Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. Talk of contesting the 
right of Goy. Jones to the Governorship will 
not amount to anything. The Governor will 
serve the people ably and faithfully for two 
years wmore.—Hontgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
(lem,) 


—Mr. Cleveland’s explangtion of his veto of 
the Des Moines River Land bill is the explana- 


tion for all his vetoes. He didn’t think the bill 
a just and wise one, And time has proved that 
his judgment was sound,—u.ndianapolis Senti- 
nel, (Lem.) 


—The ticket nominated at Fargo Tuesday 
means hard work for the Republicans of tle 


state. They can elect it, but they will have to 
hustle exceedingly lively, and they cannot be- 
yin any too so0n.— Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 


(«@p.) 





NUGGETS, 
pcininararcs 

—Mamma—What in the world are you two 
quarreling about? 

Little Dick—N othing. 

“ Nothing, eh?” 

“Yes’m. Dotleft her box of candy here, an’ 
when she came back there was nothing in it.””— 
Good News, 


—Missa Richfool—Mrs. Longline has purchased 
a charming set of bloodstone jewelry. 
Miss Snoblock—What taste! Theidea of red 


with her complexion. 
Miss kichfool—Ab! my dear, the blood of the 


* Longlines is blue.—Jewelers’ Weekly. 


—fome enterprising individual ought to make 
a small fortune out of a weather insurance bu- 
reau for the convenience of picnics, skating 
parties, snowshoe excursionists, umbrella mak- 
ers, aud icemen. The suggestion is given for 
nothing.—Hurrisburg Patriot 


—*I don’t know,” said Willie Wishington, 
‘*that we should object to being descended from 
monkeys. Some of us are decided improve- 
ments on the originals, don’t you think?”’— 
Washington star, 


—“Tne bride’s father gave her away, did he 
not!” “More than that. He threw in $150,- 
000 to boot.” — Philadelphia 1 imes. 


—Conundrum submitted for the Posi’s gold 
eagle prize: What makes a coach dog spotted?! 
‘Lhe spots.—Hoston Lost. 





A Disappointment for the Speaker. 
From the Atlanta Constitution. 
A good story is told on Thad Pickett, one of 
the third party nominees for Congress in the 


Ninth District. 

He was speaking up in Cherokee to a large 
audience. A good many ladies were present. 

The mountain campwuigner declared that it 
was a cause of great joy to him to feel that God 
was with the third party. “fam glad, too, to 
see that the ladies are on our side. A move- 
ment which has the good women of the land 
with it is not only right but will succeed. Now 
I want all who are in favorof the third party 
to stand up.” . 

Four men rose. 

That dampened the Rey. Thad’s spirits. 

Then he added, sarcasticaily: ‘All who are 
in favor of the Democratic Party keeping the 
iron heel of ita tyrannical power on the necks 
of the people of this country will now have an 
opportunity to stand up.” 

The audience, men, women, and children, got 
up and cheered. 

The speaker was disconcerted, and, when he 
resumed, started on another tack. 


Cleveland Club in Poughkeepsie. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Aug. 6.—An enthusias- 
tic Cleveland and Stevenson meeting was held 
in the old armory last night ard a large cam- 
paign club organized with the following of- 
ficers: President—Samuel H. Gardenier; First 
Vice President—Frederick 8, Arnold; Second 
Vice President—Eugene Adriance; Secretary— 
Isaac H, Bingham; Treasurer—J. Mh a 4, 
Chairman Executive Committee—A ° 
Goldstone. When the rolis were opened over 
200 young men, mostly first voters, put their 


names down. W. M. Ketcham was appointed 
Chairman of a committee to organize a eentral 


campaign club. 





THE CAPITOL 18 DESEETED, 
KILGORE, THE KICKER, 13 THERE, AND 
TELLS OF HIS TRYING WORK. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Scareely & member of 
either house was visible at the Capitol to-day. 
The Senate and Representative Chambers were 
in the possession of employes, who were pack- 
ing tiles and the contents of desks preparatory 
to the work of the laborers, who will take up 
the carpets and store away the desks until De- 
cember. Down in the restaurants the waiters 
were without occupation. The Capitol was as 


thoroughly abandoned by members as if they 
had been frightened away by a scourge. 

The large attendance on the last dey had only 
been secured by the summons sent out after the 
Democratic caucus, If that effort had not been 
made thers would have been little left of the 
House to close with. As it was, pe A members 
who have troubles of their own to look after 
are at home and could not easily return. Mem- 
bers from Alabama, Georgia, and North and 
South Carolina are very anxious about the sit- 
uation in their States, particularly with refer- 
ence to the outcome in the Congressional elec- 
tions, and those who did not get away lastnight 
left a8 s00n as possible to-day. 

President Harrison helped to hurry the Con- 
Tress away. The fact that he was very anxious 
o reach Loon Lake and Mrs. Harrison beeame 

known at the Capitol, and probably prevented 
the men who would otherwise have delayed 
until to-day from prolonging the session. The 
President’s anxiety led to inquiries about Mra. 
Harrison’s condition, and it was learned that 
she is not better than when she left here, and 
that the prospects for her recovery are not 80 
good as had been hoped. 

Kilgore, the kicker—Constantine Buckley Kil- 
exas—is here, and will be here until 


gore of 
Monday. 

‘*T have done the best I knew how,” he says, 
“throughout this entire session—not my whole 
duty, perhaps, for that would call for a gun and 
unlimited ammunition—but I was helpless when 
the combination ran a loaded and rapidly-oper- 
ated sawmill over me,” referring to the way in 
which he was suppressed by the closure rule of 
Friday. 

“‘Nobody knows what the next session will 
bring forth,’ said he, ** but it seems to me that 
an increase in our national income has to be 
provided somehow, The expenses won't be 
cut down, so the receipts must necessarily 
be forced up, or we'll be getting into debt. 
If we lower the tariff on some articles we 
can make more money than we do now; per- 
haps some action may be taken on that line. 
Personally, lamin favor of taxing salt, sugar, 
and rice, The rich man consumes more rice 
and sugar than does the poor man, so he would 
pay more tax. The poor man uses more salt 
than the wealthy, but salt is cheaper than dirt, 
any way, 8o the difference would not practically 
be noticeable. I think such a tax would hit 
everybody about fairly, and if the sawmill isn't 


shall probably advocate the scheme.” 
saan the People’s Party carry Texas this 
Sa 

‘No, my brother, no. I have heard a few wild 
predictions which pointed to that impossible 
calamity, but these prophets were without 
honor in any part ofthe earth. There will be 
but a mild shower of third-party ballots—just a 
slight sprinkle.” 





CLEVELANL’S EARNEST LETIER, 


—_—»—_—. 
WARM WORDS OF PRAISE FOR 
MIDDLESEX DEMOCRATS. 


NEW-BRUNSWICK, Aug. 6,—Recently the Mid- 
dlesex Democratic Club of this city sent ex- 
President Cleveland a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by it indorsing the candidates and 
platform of the Democratic Party, and yester- 
day the following letter was received in reply: 

GRAY GABLES, July 27, 1892. 
Mr. John F. Downtng, Secretary Middlesex Demos 
cratte Club: 

My DEAR Sik: I have received with the greatest 
satisfaction a copy of the resolutions passad by the 
Middlesex Democratic Soctety in indorsement of the 
the Chicago Conven- 


HIS 


— and the nominees o 
tion. 

‘The dangerous tendencies of Republican theories 
and legislation are set forth in your resolutions in 
an unusually forcible manuer, while the principles 
and policy of the Democratic Party seem to be thor. 
oughly appreciated and are most happily defined. I 
am glad to notice that the enthusiasm with which 
your society enters upon the campaign grows out of 
4 firm, Cunscieutious belief in the rectitude of Demo. 
cratic purpuses, 

‘This causes mo to appreciate fully the importance 
of the piedge made on the part of your organization 
of its Supportand advocacy..1 aim sure it means @ 
most Valuabie assistauce, and [ shalllook with con- 
fidence for the very best results in Middlesex 
County. Very truly yours, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

The club will have the letter framed and hung 
in 1tS reoms, 





The London Opera Season, 
From the London Daily News, July 22. 

The subscription season at theopera will cless 
to-morrow, although, as we have already stated, 
1t will be immediately followed by a short sup- 
plementary season, Mr. Ben Davies making his 
italian operatic debut as Faust on Monday. 
Down to to-morrow night Sir A. Harris will 
lave given within ten weeks, at either Covent 
Garden or Drury Laue, no fewer than seventy- 
live representations of twenty-six operas by 
tifteen composers. Tiree of these works—to 
wit, M. Bemberg’sa “ Elaine,” Mr. de Lara’s 
* Light of Asia,” and Nessler’s * Trompeter von 
siikkingen’’—were absolute novelties, while 
Wagner's “‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen” was new 
to the majority of operagoers, for it had now 
been witnessed in London since its original pro- 
dnetion herein 1882. Of the twenty-six works, 
ven have been performed in Italian, eight in 
German. seven in French, and one in Eng- 
lish, ‘ihe invasion of the German troupe— 
with a degree of success which has 
confounded those who rasbly ventured 
upon prophecy—does not appear to have 
materially affected the popularity of French 
music, but it has entirely banished from the 
season’s repertory the once popular works of 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and other old Italian 
writers. 

Indeed, except Verdi, who was represented by 
a solitary performance of “ Aida,” the only 
{talian composer who appears in the list at ail 
is Mascagni, whose * Cavalleria Rusticana” haa 
been performed on wore occasions than any 
other opera. Reckoning among the Germans 
the three classicists—Keethoven, Mozart, and 
Gluck—we tind the repertory of the season has 
consisted of 15 operas by natives of Germany, 
6 by Frenchmen, 3 by Italians, and 2 by 
Englishmen, Sir A. Harris’s company has con- 
sisted of 25 sopranos, 9 contraltos, 13 tenors, 
24 baritones and basses, 5 conductors, and 3 
assistant conductors. Despite the illness of M. 
Jean de Reszke, which led to the postponemeus 
of “Die Meistersinger,’”’ * Otello,” and other 
works, the season has been bighly successful, 
while, from a managerial point of view, the 
production of so many operas within so briefa@ 
period has been a genuine feat. 


The Observant Hairdresser, 
From the London Globe 

A “well-known ladies’ hairdresser,” whose 
extensive clientéie affords him ample field for 
observation, 'challenges attention in the col- 
umns of one of the youngest of our weekly con- 
temporaries by the intimate relationship which 
he professes to have discovered between hair 
and character. Starting from the “ generally 
known and accepted prineiple that the finer the 
hair the gentler the stock,’’ our observer, as the 
result of long experience, rears quite an impos- 
ing superstructure of capillary philosophy on 
this slender axiomatic basis. For example, he 
asserts that intellectuality varies in a direct 
ratio with the tendency of the ends of the hair 
to cling together when unaifected by any arti- 
ficial force. “Inherent grace and peetic ease 
of body”’ are betokened by curliness. ‘* Treach- 
ery and jealousy hide beneath lustreless or dead 
biack bair nine times out of ten,” while a badly- 
balanced character is infallivly indicated by 
hair that on close examination is found to have 
a broken or split appearance. 

The Latin poet’s maxim, “ Nimium ne crede 
colori,” is wholly inapplicable where hair is 
concerned. “The lghite colored the hair, the 
more sensitive and ‘toucby’ the owner.” 
Brown hair almost invariably covers ‘‘a perfect 
hotbed of common sense, good judgment, and 
reason,” while red-headed women, in the opin- 
ion of our authority, are generally among the 
brightest and gentlest of the sex. The fore- 
going remarks are undoubtedly interesting, but 
there are several points on which the oracle is 
silent. For instanee, he has omitt:a to mention 
whether the resources of art can exert a retro- 
active influence on the temperament of the in- 
dividual. What we should like to know is 
whether a person of a treacherous and jealous 
disposition could eliminate these characteristics 
vy. yeing her (or his) bair a bright auburn. [If 
this be the case, the familiar stanzas of Gold- 
smith must certainly be remodcled in con- 
‘sonance with our fuller knowledge, ‘The only 
art her guilt to cover” is obviously “‘to dye.” 








A Children’s Aid Society Boy, 


From the Minneapolis Tribune, Aug. 4. 

Andrew H. Burke, Republican nominee for 
Governor in North Dakota, was born In New 
York City May 15,1850. His mother died as 
hig birth and his father when he was four years 
old. He was placed in charge of the Children’s 
Aid Society, and remained in New-York under 
its care until the age of eight, when he was 
taken to Noblesville, Ind., and adepees by a 
farmer. He remained on the farm four years, 
running off to the war as s drummer boy. He 
received his education at Asbury, now Depauw, 
University; was successively business man- 
ager of the Evansville (Ind.) Journal and assiat- 
ant business manager of the [Indianapolis senti- 
nel. From Indianapolis he went to Cleveland, 
and engaged in the mercantile business; after 
ward he went to Minneapolis, where be was em- 

loyed in N. B. Howard’s wholesale dry goods 
Bouse. He was manager of a sawmill and general 
atore at New York Mills one year. He went to 
Casselton, N. D., in 1880, and entered the em- 
ploy of Hubbard & Parlin; was for years 
cashier of the First National Bank of Casselton 
and Treasurer of Cass oy for six years. In 
1890 he was nominated for Governor onthe Re- 
publican ticket, elected in November, re- 
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INSULTS FOR BISMARCK 


PETTY SLIGHTS HEAPED UPON 


HIM BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


OFFICIAL ATTEMPTS TO PREVENT HIM 
FROM RECEIVING PUBLIC OVATIONS 
—TROUBLE IN THE PRUSSIAN CAB- 
INET OVER MiIQUEL’3 PLANS—COM- 
MERCIAL RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. 


Copyrighted, 1892, by the N. Y. Associated Preas. 

BERLIN, Aug. 6.—Prince Bismarck’s studied 
avoidance of any open reference to the Govera- 
ment’s policy in the brief speech which he de- 
livered upon his arrival to-day at the railroad 
station in this city has been @ source of great 
relief to the official mind, which had been filled 
with forebodings that the Prince would renew 
his attacks. 

Since the notable speech which the ex-Chan- 
cellor recently delivered in Jena he has been 
made to feel official resentment in various 
petty ways. The different railway stations in 
Prussia, when the Prince was expected to pass, 
have been virtually closed to the public. At 
Halle, where he had to alight to change trains, 
the railway officials refused to admit any one 
to the platform, and asked the Prince to leave 
the car at once and stay in the waiting room 
until the train was ready to proceed. Similar 
isolation had been attempted here, but the of- 
ficials did not dare to tace the public wrath 
ver further acts of insolence toward the ex- 
Chancellor. 

The ovations in his honor by the people have 
become warmer, owing to the public indigna- 
tion over his bad treatment. It has become 
known that the Government tried to Influence 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar to order the 
municipal authorities of Jena and the chiefs of 
the university to refuse the Prince a public re- 
ception on the occasion of hia visit to that place. 
Prof. Haeckel, however, personally saw the 
Grand Duke, obtained his assent to the pro- 
posed popular greeting of Prince Bismarck, 
and arranged the programme for the distin- 
guished visitor's reception, before the Grand 
Duke’s Ministers, under promptings from the 
Berlin Chancellerie, sought to prevent the ova- 
tion. The ational Zeitung and other National 
Liberal organs rightiy boast of the revival of 
Prince Bismarck’s influence and proclaim him 
to be still the greatest ruling personality in 
Germany, even though he is never again in- 
vested in office. 

Herr Herrfurth, the Prussian Minister ef the 
Interior, who, it is said, is to resign his port- 
folio in consequence of the differences existing 
between himself and Dr. Miquel, Minister of 
Finance, delays the formal resignation of his 
pflice until the return of Emperor William from 
his trip to England; but his withdrawal from 
the Ministry is already a practical fact. Herr 
Theilm, President of the Imperial Board of 
Railways, also intends to resign. 

This rupture in the Ministry is due to a major- 
ity of the members of the Cabinet supporting 
Dr. Miquel’s tinancial reforms. Dr. Miquel pro- 
poses to relinquish the taxation by the State of 
real estate and mines, permitting communes to 
levy such taxes for their administrative ex- 
peuses, He would meet the shortage in the 
State budget resulting from the loss of taxes on 
real estate by an increase of the income tax and 
the levying of atax on funded property. Herr 
Herrfurth contends that this scheme is objec- 
tionable as relieving the taxation of great land 
owners, His retirement from the Cabinet is re- 
gretted, notalone by his own’ friends and ad- 
mirera, but by his political opponents, even the 
}reisinnige press according him humage as an 
honest, high-minded statesman. 

The negotiations for a commercial entente 
with the Russian Government open with the 
Dalauce of advantages on the side of Germany. 
The pt. Petersburg Government has not only 
taken the initiative in the matter, but shows 
unusual anxiety to have the arrangement com- 

leted. State secretary Kothenburg presided 
o-day ataconference of experts from the dilt- 
ferent State Departments called to discuss the 
Russian proposais. These were embodied in a 
memorapdum presented by Count Schouvalof, 
the Kussian Minister at Berlin, to Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, the Imperial Minister 
for toreign Affairs. — 

The proposals intimated that the Russian 
Government was ready to modify the custone 
jawein favor of the German iron, 6teel, and 
textile industries in return ior the withdrawal 
of the German diflerential duties on grain. 
Count Schouvaloff asked lor a definite statement 
as to what extent Germany would require a re- 
fuction of the Russian tarifis. 

‘ihe conterence of the experts bas not yet been 
finished. ‘lhey are draiting a report which is 
likely to form tbe basis of the proposed entente. 
Tis new treaty will be aboon to both empires 
aud to the whole of Europe as strengthening 
the chances of the maintenance of peace. 

The reports which have been current of late 
to the ellect that the German Government 
would favor new Ruselan loans after the con- 
clusion of the treaty between the two countries 
is semi-officially denied. 

The new iron-clad Woerth, named after the 
Villiage Woerth-sur-sauer in Alsace, noted as thé 
point where the first decisive enoounter took 
place between tle French and German Armies, 
on Aug. 6, 1870, and where the Germaus won 
their first victory, was launched to-day at Kiel. 
The Ewperor’s sister, the Princess of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, performed the usual christening 
ceremouy. The kwpress Frederick wired the 
following message: 

* Present in spirit, I participate in the cere- 
mony commemorating an anniversary which 
year by yexr brings me such proud yet such 
gad memories.” 

The Emperor has invited the King of Saxony, 
the Regent of Bavaria, the Grand Duke of 
Baden, and the Austrian Archdukes William and 
Albert to witness the Autumn army manwuvres. 

The announcement that a treaty of com- 
merce had licen concluded between Gerinany 
and the United states of Colombia has been the 
pubject of congratulations by the commercial 
press as a German success against the tiscal 
policy of the United States. 

The United States of Colombia sends to this 
country tobaceo, nuts, coffee, and sugar in ex- 
ehange for all kinds of German wmanutactures. 
The total annual value is not great, but the 
treaty is hailed with favor as a hit at the United 
States pan-Awmerican principle. 

W hen the new treaty between Germany and 
Bpasain comes up in the Reichstag, it will be ad- 
versely criticised in view of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican arrangewents already killing German 
trade in the Antilles. 

The election of Dr. Virchow as rector of the 
Berlin University finally remedies a case of 
pesent injustice. Dr. Virchow had repeatedly 

een refused this honor, although best eutitled 
to it. 

Paul Wolff, the journalist, has been asked by 
table by Mr. Heury Villard to take charge of a 
German press bureau for the National Demo- 
cratic Committee of the United States during 
tp approaching Presidential campaign in that 
country. Herr Wolitgwill sail on the steamer 
Trave for New-York. 

Mr. Parsons, the Chief Engineer of the New- 
York Transit Company, is bere inspecting the 
elevated railway system, 

Drs. Brieger and Wasserman have made a 
report in regard to the results of their experi- 
ments in inoculating animals against cholera. 
They claim that they injected cholera bacilli 
into guineapigs until the animals were practi- 
cally in a state of immunity from the disease. 

Theodore Hoech, the archite:t of the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Public Works, has secured a 
post in the German Legation at Washington. 

—_ + 


WORK FOR ‘JHE COMING SYNOD. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE QUESTION 
OF PARISH SCHOOLS. 


Rome, Aug. 6.—The Prefect of the Propaganda 
bas written letters to the Catholic Bishops of 
the United States, urging them to devote special 
attention at the coming Synod to the important 
question of parish schools. 

The Pretect in his communications to the 
Bishops congratulates the entire clergy of the 
United States upon the mutual good-will and 
spirit of concord which prevail among them. 


cna aan 
THE EMPEROR GOES HOME, 


A FAREWELL TO THE QUEEN—A BAN- 
QUET ON THE KAISER_ADLER. 


Loxpon, Aug. 6.—Emperor William bade fare- 
viell to the Queen this afternoon and subse- 
quently entertained at dinner the members of 


the royal housebold on board the Kaiser Adler, 
The royal yacht will sail on ber return voy- 
age at 4 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


——»_——-—-—— 
SIR CHARLES EUAN-SMITH TALKS, 


THERE WERE NO CORRESPONDENTS AT 
FE% WHEN THE MISSION LEFT. 


Loxpon, Aug. 6.—A special dispatch from 
Tangier to the /imes says that Sir Charles Evan- 
Smith, the British Minister to Morocoo, said in 
an interview: ‘When the British mission left 
Fez there were no correspondents there, nor 
did I hear of any starting for Tangier when the 
mission left for Rabat f course, I must have 
heard of it if there had been any.” 

Sir Charles further said that the statements 
qmade by the Central News about the bravery of 





the ladies of the when the mission was 
supposed to be in Tr were en 

and were the cause of much resentment on 
part of all concerned, 


I 
CROWDS GREET PRINCE BISMARCK. 


HE MAKES A SPEBCH AT THE RAIL- 
WAY STATION IN BERLIN, 


BERLIN, Aug. 6.—Prince and Princess Bis- 
marck arrived at Spandau at 11:35 o’ciock this 
morning on their way to pay a visit to the ex- 
Chancellor's brother at Naugard, Prussia. 
They were given a hearty greeting by a large 
crowd which had gathered in and about the 
railroad station. From Spandau the Prince and 
Prineess proceeded to their destination, pass- 
ing through Berlin en route, 

When the party arrived at the Stettin Rail- 
way Station in Berlin at 12:30 o'clock this 
afternoon au immeuse crowd, which had gath- 
ered to greet the ex-Chancellor on his arrival, 
enthusiastically weloomed him, singing patri- 
otic songs and cheering long and loud. The 
Prince was presented with a number of bou- 
quets. When he was able to make himeelf heard 


he addressed the crowd brietly, saying that he 
had returned from his journey to Vienna, more 
satistied than he was on hisdeparture. He said 
he had found in the non-Prussian parts of Ger- 
many a large reserve of loyalty to the empire. 

Referring to the marriage of Count Herbert 
Bismarck and Countess Margarethe Hoyos, the 
Prince said he had brought back with. hima 
new and dear member of his family circle. His 
journey, he declared, had ended in a manner ex- 
tremely pleasurable to himself. 

At the conclusion of his remarks repeated 
cheers were given by the crowd for the Prince 
and bis family, and at 1:15 0’oelock they resumed 
their journey. 

Count Herbert Bismarck and the Countess 
ze a been members of the party, remained 

erlin. 


EARTH MAY SIGNAL MARS. 


A SCHEME TO PASS A BEAM OF LIGHT 
FROM ONE PLANET TO THE OTHER. 


Lonpox, Aug. 6.—Mr. Francis Galton, F. R. 
8, F. G. 8, Chairman of the committee in 
charge of the Kew Observatory, has written a 
letter to the Times relative to a scheme for 
establishing communication between Mars and 
the earth. 

Mr. Galton declares that a beam of sunlight 
reflected through a hole one-tenth of-an inch 
square in a plate in front of a mirror would be 
just as distinctly seen as a faint glint ata dis- 
tance of ten miles. The amount of fog and 


haze which a beam of light would traverse be- 
tween the earth and Marsa when the latter is 
high above the horizon, Mr. Galton says, could 
not exceed that along an earthly ten-mile base. 

Therefore, the same proportion between the 
size of the mirror and the distance holding 
true, it follows that the flash from many mir- 
rors simultaneously, whose aggeregate width 
was fifteen yards, aud whose aggregate length, 
to allow for slope was, say, twenty-tive yards, 
would be visible on Maraif seen through a tele 
scope like that at the Lick Observatory in Vali- 
fornia, and the inhabitants, if they have eyes 
and fairly good telescopes, would speculate 
concerning the beam and would wish to an- 
swer. 

a 
THE CHOLERA’S PROGRESS. 


ADVANCE OF THE PEST IN RUSSIA—IT 
Is EPIDEMIC IN TEHERAN. 


ST, PETERSBURG, Aug. 6.—From the time of 
the first appearance of cholera in Moscow up to 
Thursday last, twenty-four cases of the disease 
and ten deaths attributed to the malady had 
occurred in that city. 

Beveral deaths from cholera are reported at 
Rostroma and Ekaterinoslav, in South Russia. 

The cholera outbreak has caused rioting at 


Makarovka, in the province of Voronezh. The 
mob destroyed the hospital, and the doctors 
fled. Troops restored order. Many of the riot- 
ers were publicly knouted. 


TEHERAN, Aug. 6.—The cholera has suddenly 
become epidemic here. Fourteen deaths oc- 


curred on Thuraday, and yesterday twenty-five 
persons were reported to have died from the 


disease. 
—_--——~<_>-_-——- 


GUNPOWDER IN IRELAND. 


A HOTEL IN COUNTY LIMERICK PARTLY 
WRECKED. 


DuBLIN, Aug. 6.—Some miscreants to-day 
placed an iron box filled with gunpowder out- 
side the public room of a hotel in Rathkeale, 
County of Limerick, end after igniting the fuse 
attached to the box made their escape. 

In a few seconds the occupants of the public 
room were thrown into a state of consternation 
by an explosion which smashed the windows of 
the room and wrecked the furniture contained 


therein. A number of persons in the room were 
thrown to the floor and sustained slight injuries, 
but no one was seriously hurt. 

The outrage is believed to have been perpe- 
trated by wembers of the Parnellite faction of 
the Irish Party, as an act of revenge against 
the hotel keeper, who is a vigorous supporter of 
the McCarth) ite branch of the party. 

> 


JEWISH COLONY BROKEN UP. 


BARON HIRSCH’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
SETTLEMENT A FAILURE. 


LonpDon, Aug. 6.—A letter printed in yester- 
day’s issue of the Jewish Chronicle oonfirms the 
failure of Baron de Hirsch’s colony in the 
Argentine Republic. The writer declares that 
the condition of affairs at Moisevilie, the name 
of the colony, bafiles description. 

The land selected for the settlement was ill 
chosen, and an enormous number of families 
are huddled together in tents and sheds, where 
they have been living for montha in idleness and 
intrigue. The efforts to reform the colony made 
by Col. Goldsmid on his arrival were the cause 
of his receiving a great Many threatening let- 
ters, and he wus obliged to ask for police pro- 
tection, He therefore broke up the colony. 

kight hundred of the coloniste have sailed for 
Europe within a month, 

Be Sp TEN 
MOUNT ETNA’S VIOLENCE. 

CaTANIA, Aug. 6.—There was an alarming re- 
newal to-day of the activity of Mount Etna. 

Loud and continuous subterranean rumblings 
are heard, and the streams of lava fowingdown 
the slopes are steadily increasing. 


THE MIDLOTHIAN UNIONISTS. 
LonpDon, Aug. 6.—At a meeting of Unionists 
held in Midlothian to-day it was decided not to 


oppose Mr, Gladstone when he comes before the 
people for re-election on accepting office. 


CONDENSED CABLEGRAMS. 


—Paris Anarchists are circulating placards urging 
the killing of the juries and Judgea who have re- 
spectively convicted and condemued members of the 
Anarchist societies. 

—The Kussian Minister of the Interior has asked 
for a credit to assietin the return of Kussians who 
emigrated to America and failed to find work there. 

—A ferryboat plying on the Mejerda River in 
Tunis was capsized in midstream yesterday, and 
nine of the persons on board of her were drowned. 

--The Austria-Hungarian budget for 1893 in- 
creases the expenditures 6,000,000 florins, chietl 
tor military purposes. . 





The Coachman Betrayed Himeelf. 

Newark, Aug. 6.—Patrick Price and his hand- 
some wife had a lively encounter with three 
men in their little home on Mountain Hill, South 
Orange, yesterday morning. They were awak- 
ened at 3 o'clock and met the three intruders 
at their bedroom door. The men endeavored to 
overpower Mrs. Price, and beat her husband 
tuercilessly when he went to her rescue. She 
escaped, and they pursued her into the street, 
but iailed to overtake her. Her husband tied 
into the wooas. 

A coachwan employed by L. C. Squire, a 
wealthy oil merchant doing business in New- 
York, but living in South Orange, visited Price 
to-day and attempted to bribe him not to prose- 
cute his assailants. A warrant bas been issued 
for the coachwauan's arrest. 





SATURDAY IN WASHINGTON. 


-~-The Controller of the Currency has declared a 
first dividend of 30 per cent. in favor of the creditors 
of ihe Bell County National Bank of Temple, 1exas, 
on claims proved amounting to $22,714. Aisoa 
third dividend, 20 per cent. in favor of the creditors 
of tue Ked Cloud National Bank of Red Cioud, Neb., 
making in all G2 per cent. on claims proved, 
amounting to $86,021. 

—Col. 5, A. Whitefield, who has been connected 
with the Post Oltice Department alnce the advent 
of the present Administration as seoon:! Assistant 
Postmaster General, and on the retirement of J. S. 
Clarkson as Firat Assistant Postmaster General, 
will goon tender his resignation to the President. He 
will go into business in Boston. 

—C. G@. Flanden and others of Chicago have ap- 
plied to the Con! roller of the Currency for authorit 
lo organize the Market National Bank of Chicago, Ll, 

—The Departsens of State has been notified that 
an international exhibition of postage stamps will 
be opened Sept. 15 at Paria. 

—~During July 167 immigrants were Songrees at 
the port of New-York, of which number 111 were 
contract laborers. 

~The Secretary of State is nogowatian a treaty of 
extradition with the Government of Pera. 





ANOTHER BECORD BROKEN, 


—_—.---——— 
THE SINGLE- SCREW UMBRIA COMES 
OVER IN LESS THAN 8JX DAYS. 


The Cunarder Umbria yesterday gave a sharp 
reminder that single-screw steamships are not to 
be overlooked in the racing against time across 
the Atlantic. Twin-sorew vessels have almost 
monopolized the industry of record-breaking, 
and admirers of that type are now asking what 
the Umbria means by bridging the ocean in 5 
days 22 hoursand 7 minutes. Hitherto that 
vessel has had the reputation of being steady- 


going and well-behaved, and up to the present 
time no one has suspected her lateat ambition 
to become a record-preaker, 

She attained that distinction yesterday, and 
in so doing considerably surprised a number of 
people who had ceased to look for anything 
phenomenal in the way of speed from a vesse 
which bas been journeying across the ocean for 
the lasteight years without breaking any rec- 
ords or showing any desire to. She broke one 
yesterday when she tinished her westward 
voyage considerably within six days, which bas 
hitherto been the limit for single-scorew craft. 
Her average speed throughout was 19.56 knuts 
per hour. During the two days in which she 
averaged more than 500 miles a day her hourly 
speed was 20.25 knots. 

Capt. pn By ~ yesterday that a fog en- 
countered off the Banks delayed the progress 
of his vessel for more than eleven hours. The 
Umbria ran into the fog at 6:30 o'clock Wednes- 
day afternoon. Fromthat hour until 6 o'clock 
the next morning the engines were kept at half 
speed. Asa result only 427 knots were logged 
during that twenty-four hours and Capt. Mckay 
calculates that he lost fully eighty miles by hav- 
ing to run at reduced speed. This seems to be 
@ perfectly fair calculation, as during the two 

revious days the vessel logged 502 and 500 

note respectively and maintained that speed 
on the day succeeding the fog. 

With the exception of the fog incident, the 
weather was favorable for raciug, and the time, 
5 days 22 hours 7 minutes, shows that the ship 
made the moat of her opportunity. 

She left Daunt’s Rock abeam at 1:33 P. M, 
July 31. Her daily runs were 461, 502, 500, 
427, 502, and 388. Fire Island Light was abeam 
at 5:37 yesterday worning, and at 7:28 the ves- 
sel swept past the Sandy Hook Lightship. She 
reached Quarantine at 8:15 o'clock, and was 
alongside her pier a little after 9 A. M. 

The Umbria was built and “engined” in the 
Fairtield yard at Govan, Scotland, in 1884, She 
was then the largest vessel afloat, with the ex- 
ception of the Great Eastern. With a tonnage 
of over 8,000, she measured 520 feet in length 
by a beam of 57.3 feet. The City of Rome is 
longer by 40 feet, but the Umbria is 5 feet 
broader and 4 feet deeper. The great breadth 
of the vessel insures stability and gives also 
more spacious gavaways, landings, and corri- 

ors. 

On her trial trip the Umbria attained a speed 
of twenty-one nautical miles per hour, which 
might have been increased had the engines been 
better settled in their bearings. 

The Umbria is the first single-screw vessel to 
make the voyage from Queenstown within six 
days. The Etruria of the same line came very 
near doing it in 1889, when she accomplished 
the distance in 6 days 1 hour, and 50 minates. 
The Umbria’s best previous time ie 6 days 2 
hours and 5 minutes, made last January. 

————E 


LOST MONEY ON THE RACES, 


A YOUNG SOCIETY MAN OF STATEN 
ISLAND IN TROUBLE, 


Walter Pendleton, a widely-known real estate 
and insurance agent of New-Brighton, 8 I., was 
arrested yesterday afternoon on a charge of 
embezzlement. He was taken before Justice 
Acker, and in default of bail was committed to 
jail to await examination. 

Pandieton, who is twenty-seven years of age, 
is a descendant of an old Staten Island family, 
and moved in the best society. For the past 
two years, however, he has been a steady visitor 
to the race tracks and has plunged deeply and 
lost much money, so his friends say. 

He has been in financial trouble for some 
time, and has floated many worthless checks. 
Six weeks ago he was arrested for giving a bad 
check, but the matter was settled. The com- 
plaint upon which he was arrested yesterday 
was made by Fred © Wright, general agent 
for the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Massachusetts. Pendleton was the 
Staten Island agentof that company, and it is 
reported that he has appropriated several thou- 
sand dollars of the company’s premiums. 

Pendleton has been away from home for sey- 
eral days, and was captured at the Monmouth 
Park race track. 





OBITUARY. 


_  !S- O 
THE REY. THEODORE LAMY, 

The Very Rev. Father Theodore Lamy of the 
Society of the Redemptorists died Friday night 
at New-Orleans and was buried yesterday under 
the chancel of St. Mary’s Church after solemn 
requiem mass, over which Archbishop Janssens 
presided. Father Lamy was born in Brittany, 
France, Nov. 21, 1836. He was educated for the 
priesthood, prosecuting his theological studies 
in his native land, where he was ordained a 
priest in 1862. He went to New-Orleans in 
1863, and was pastor of St. Maurice’s Church, 
near the barracks, for years. In 1869 he en- 
tered the Redemptorist novitiate at Annapolis, 
and in 1871 he made his profession. In 1872 
he was stationed a short time at St. Louis, and 
- 1873 he was assigned to duty in New-Or- 
eans, rs 

From Jan. 1, 1879, to Sept. 18, 1887, he was 

astor of St. Alphonsus’s Church, in New-Or- 

eans. In 1887 and 1888 he went to labor as a mis- 
sionary in Caliiornia in company with Father 
Cook and other priests. He returned to New- 
Orleans in 1889, and failing in health, he ac- 
cepted the F comes oa of Superior of the convent 
at Grand Kapids, Mich. The dead priest did 
heroic work among the sick in the epidemics of 
1867 and 1378, and was a man of high mental 
endowments. 

© nd ate 
OBITUARY NOTES. 

—Edwin D. Comstock, a member of the firm of 
Comstock Brothers, prominent retail grocers and 
TMmanufacturers, died at his home at Utica, N > 
yesterday. He was one of the prominent business 
men of Central New-York and hada wide cirole of 
business acquaintances all over the state. Mr. Com- 
stock was sixty-six years of age. 

~—John C. Bundy, for many years editor and pub- 
lisher of the Acligto-Prilvsophtcal . ournat at Chi- 
cago, anda man of international sepatetion among 
Spiritualists and Occultists, died at lis residence in 
that city yesterday after a brief iliness. He was 
tifty-one years old. : j 

—Joshua Walcott, aged sixty-seven years, died 
Friday at Tucson, Arizona, He was born in Massa- 
chusetts, wag engineer of the first passenger train 
run on the New-York Central, and first engineer on 
the Panama Railroad, 





Miss Garretson’s Literary Experience, 
Miss Elizabeth Garretson of 139 Amity Street, 
Brookiyn, has caused the arrest of Archibald 
Cuthbertson, who describes himself as a teacher 
and as the editor of the Physical Culture Maga- 
zine, with an office at 710 Broadway. The 
charge is grand larceny. At the Tombs Police 
No yesterday Cuthbertson was held in $1,500 
ail. 
According to Miss Garretson’s story she last 
year advertised for literary work. Cuthbertson 
called on her and oftered her five shares of the 
capital stock of his magazine ceeee. This, 
he said, would give her a one-fourth interest. 
She bought the stock for $250. Later she 
learned, she says, that the money she had been 
induced to invest was the entire capital of the 
magazine, and believing she had been swindled 
she caused Cuthbertsou’s arrest, 





Henry Esch’s Fll-Fortune. 
NEWARK, Aug. 6.—The commitment of a Ger- 
man named Henry Esch to the County Insane 
Asylum has greatly excited hia friends. They 
proteat that he is not insane, He had been em- 
ployed in the Union Chemical Works. A few 


days ago he received a remittance from Ger- 
many, and shortly afterward was found in the 
strect, helpless avd penniless, and unable to 
give an account of himself, He was examined 
by a police Surgeon, and sent to the Insane 
asylum. 

His friends say that he was drugged and 
robbed, and they propose to bring his case to 
the notice of the German Consul in New-York. 

At the asylum itis suid that his condition has 
much improved, and that no signs of insanity 
are noticeable in his conduct. 





Good-bye to Mr. Hennessy. 

Mr. Charles oro. Hennessy, city editor o? the 
News, received a gratifying testimonial to his 
popularity yesterday in the large number of 
friends und acquaintances who assembled on 
the Guion pier to see him off on his trip to Eu- 
rope. The steamboat Al Foster was chartered 
for the oovasion, and accompanied the Arizona, 
the vessel on which Mr. Hennessy was a pas- 
senger, down the river as far as the Narrows, 
On board the Foster were members of the Press 
Club, the Fabian Club, and the single-Tax Club 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Henneasy expects to be absent about six 
or eight weeks. From Queenstown he will 
make a visitto his native Waterford. Thence 
he will go to Dublin, London, and Paris. 





Mutiny on a Sealing Schooner, 

BAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 6.—The sealing schooner 
Sophie Sutherland arrived in port to-day 
thirty-nine days from Hokedate. She brought 

sixteen hundred sealskins. ' 
A few days before reaching port the captain 
ordered the crew to turn to and clean the 
ed obey. Capt. Suther- 
bine 1g Wa Aad = +A ye tour 


of the men in irons for not complying with his 
orders. 





LEADERS ARE DISGUSTED 


WHEN THE MEN GO BACK THEY 
WILL BE LEFT OUT. 


THE COMPANY EXPECTS THE DUQUESNE 
EMPLOYES TO RETURN MONDAY— 
WORK AT HOMESTEAD GOING ON 
SATISFACTORILY—ALARMED PROP- 


ERTY OWNERS. 


HOMESTEAD, Penn., Aug. 6.—A dispatch re- 
ceived here from Superintendent Morrison at 
Duquesne, addressed to Superintendent Potter, 
stated that the mechanical force went to work 
this morning, and the firm base all the menitoan 
give employment to onrepair work, The town 
is quiet. Deputies subpenaed a large number 
of witnesses, but made no further arrests. 

A Duquesne striker who came to Homestead 
this morning stated that many of the leaders 
are disgusted at the lack of backbone shown by 
the strikers generally, and, knowing that they 
will not be taken back, will come to Homestead 
to cast their fortunes with the men here. 
Several Homestead men, when spoken to about 
this, said: ‘“‘We haveall the men we can take 
care of now. The Duquesne men could do us no 
good, so we should earnestly discourage them 
from coming here at present. Of course, if we 


win this fight, we shall use our influence to get 
positions for men who may be victimized at 
Duquesne.” 

if the claims of the firm prove correct 
and the men at Duquesne go back on Monday, 
there will be about forty thrown out of work, 
and it is probable that they will insist upon 
the Amalgamated Association supporting them 
until they can secure employment elsewhere, 
which would probably be a long time. 

This morning shows little change at Home- 
stead so far as the number of men inside or out- 
side is concerned. Superintendent Potter and 
Treasurer Curry of the Carnegie Steel Company 
were in very complacent frames of mind this 
etre 

“ All departments are being operated in full 
except the new Bessemer mill, the twenty- 
eight-inch mill, and the new beam mill,” said 
Superintendent Potter. ‘The Bessemer mill is 
not quite tinished, and we do not desire to oper- 
ate the old again. We shall charge six addli- 
tional furnaces in the opeu-hearth departments 
on Monday, and on Wednesdar next the Home- 
stead Steel Works will be running in full.” 

To-day store orders were issued te the em- 
ployes of the mechanical and laboring depart- 
ments now on a sympathy strike. There were 
nearly 600 applications for relief, or far more 
than ever before. 

The majority of the men seemed contented, 
and expressed determination to continue the 
fight. hey are thoroughly under control of the 
Amalgamated leaders, and are doing much of 
the patrol or watch duty now. 

Property holders here view with unconcealed 
alarm the progress of the Carnegie Company in 
building houses on part of the old poor farm 
property, and also the rapid manner in which 
the laying out of the new Carnegie town is pro- 
gressing. One of them called upoy Superintend- 
ent Potter the other day and asked him the in- 
tention of the company. 

“ Inasmuch as you furnish houses for nothing 
to strikers,” replied that official, ‘‘ we shall fur- 
nish houses for our men also.” 

‘But what would become of Homestead ?” 

“Homestead has antagonized our firm in 
every way possible. We shall ignore it.” 


PITTSBURG, Penn., Aug. 6.—Edward Burke, 
who was charged by Secretary Lovejoy of the 
Carnegies with riot and murder, had a hearing 


before Judge Ewing this afternoon, and was 
held for court in $10,000 bail. 

Frederick Primer, the Pinkerton arrested on 
a counter-charge of murder preferred by the 
Amalgamated Association, was released on his 
own recognizance. Five of the men arrested at 
Duquesne yesterday for riot were released on 
bail this afternoon by Alderman Reilly. The 
amount of bail was $2,000 apieve. In the case 
of Anarchist Knold, the amount of bail re- 
quired was increased to $7,000. 

Secretary Lovejoy said this afternoon: 

*“ We are now tolerably certain of being able 
to start the Duquesne Mill with from 500 to 
600 men on Monday or Tuesday at the latest. 
At Homestead, Superintendent Potter is doing 
good work and getting matters in very satis- 
factory shape. 

« We are holding reserves of especially-select- 
ed men at Baltimore, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
and at other points, and when the force in the 
mill present ie properly assorted and the po- 
sitions are filled by them as far as possible, we 
will bring on the reserves I have referred to. 
We are much encouraged by the work that has 
been done go far, and I have no fear for the fut- 
ure.” 

There were two signatures to the Amalga- 
mated scale to-day: The Brilliant Stee] and Iron 
Company of Brilliant, Ohio, aud the Wheeling 
Iron and Nail Company. The two plants em- 
ploy about 600 men, ‘thia evening the various 
Amalgamated lodges are voting on the proposi- 
tion submitted by the manufacturers to arbi- 
trate the wages trouble, The result will prob- 
ably not be known until the joint conference 
meets again next Tuesday. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the workmen will favor arbitration. 

Sr. PauL, Aug. 6.—The International Conven- 
tion of Iron Molders this morning adopted 
long resolutions denouncing the entire Pinker- 
ton system, condemning the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and fully sympathizing with the 
Homestead strikers. The Government is called 
on to see that justice is done, The militia is de- 
nounced as always arrayed on the side of 
capital against labor, and moldera are directed 
not to connect themselves with any military 
organization. 

Pe wate 
O’DONNELL’S DESTINATION GIVEN OUT. 

HOMESTEAD, Penn., Aug. 6.—Hugh O'Donnell 
has been located at last. He is on his way to 
Boston, where he will register at the United 
States Hotel. This information was given out 
by Vice Chairman Crawford of the Advisory 


Committee this evening. 

** O'Donnell is to go to the Hub on 4 mission of 
great importanoe to the locked-out men of 
Homestead,” said Mr. Crawford. “If he is suc- 
cessful, the trouble here will soon be terminat- 
ed. His migsion is also of importance to the 
laboring element all over the country.” 

The action of the Advisory Committee in 
making known O’Donnell’s whereabouts be- 
came necessary to-day, owing to the fact that 
the rank and file of the strikers were beginning 
to lose contidence in their little leader. The 
feeling of distrust was becoming general, and 
in order to restore confidence and brace up the 
backbones of those inclined to weaken it was 
deemed advisable to let the men know some- 
thing about O'Donnell 

—_--»>--  — 


CONGRESSMAN OAT 


7ToUG 


L8’S_ VIEWS. 


FEATURES OF THE REPORT WHICH 
THE COMMITTEE REJECTED, 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Mr. Oates, (Dem., 
Ala,) Chairman of the sub-committee of the 
House which investigated the labor troubles at 
Homestead and the connection of the Pinkerton 
detectives therewith, submitted a report to the 
committee, which was not agreed to. Mr. Oates 
to-day gave itto the public as his individual 
opinion of the matters investigated. 

The report begins with a statement of the 
movements of the sub-committee followed by a 
description of the works at Homestead, the 
numberof employes, the rate of wages, the 
negotiations between the company and the 
Amalgamated Association preceding the out- 


break, the contentions of both sides. and, final- 
ly, an uccount of the disestrous ending of the 
attempt to land the Pinkertons, It is said that 
the Pinkertons who surrendered were brutally 
and outrageously treated, principally by wowen 
and boys, and Mr. Oates is loth to believe 
that any of these women are native Americans. 
He says that the indignities to which the Pink- 
ertons were subjected was a disgrace to civill- 
zation. 

Mr. Oates asks whether the Carnegie firm was 
justified in equity and good conscience in pro- 
posing the reduction in wages. In answer, he 
says that Mr. Frick declined Lo state the coxt of 
a ton of Bessemer steel billets and the labor 
cost. The men were paid satisfactory waxes, 
but the work much abbreviates the natural 
period of life and should be well paid for. 

He thinks that the company should have 
soine of the benetits of the profits resulting 
from the use of improved machinery. He con- 
dewns the McKinley law for its failure to ben- 
efit the American workman, and says the 
promises made to the operatives have been dis- 
sqpetatine. 

r. Oates finds, further, that the conduct of 
the company toward itsemployes was kind in 
many respects. It loaned them money at low 
interest to build them homes, and never fore- 
closed mortgages, but in the negotiation the 
otticers did pot exercise patience, indulgence, 
and solicitudes, and Mr. Frick, according to Mr. 
Oates, seems to have been too stern, brusk, 
and somewhat autocratic. Mr. Oates is per- 
suaded that if Mr. Frick had appealed to the 
reason of the emplores and shown them the 
state of the company’s allairs, the reduction 
petete have been made and no trouble have fol- 
owed. 

Mr. Oates finds that the Pennsylvania law 
contains nothing to prevent Mr, Frick from em- 
ploying Pinkerton men as watchmen at Home- 
stead, but says that under the circumstances he 
should not have done so, Mr. Frick made over- 
tures to the Pinkertons before the vegotiations 
with the men were interrupted, aud did not ap- 

eal to the county or State authoritiesin the first 
nstance for protection. He asserts that Sherilf 
McCleary is a very inefficient officer, but says 
that had Mr. Frick aided bim and joined In his 
appeal to the Governor, instead o enor 
Pinkertons, the State would have furnisbed a 
sufficient force to protect the property. 

Mr. Oates condemns as unlawful the “cts of 
the workmen in turning awav the Sher/ff and 





as insulting in banging in efgy Mosera. 
aD ter. He says it was the purpose of the 
Amalgamated Association to prevent the em- 
= ent of non-union men, and he declares 
hat no organization has aright to enforce its 
wishes by strong-handed defiance of law. The 
men had no legal right to resist the coming of 
the Pinkertons, and are answerable to the Penn- 
sylvania courts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Oates finds that Congress 
has no power over the questions inyolved. The 
enactment of a satisfactory arbitration law is 
well-nigh impossible. As to whether Congress 
has the power to regulate or suppress Pinker- 
tonism, Mr. Oates says he has no conclusion to 
express until the completion of the investiga- 
tion next session. 

.~ O'DONNELL IN THIS CITY. 

Hugh O’Donnell, the leader of the Homestead 
strikers, passed through this city yesterday 
with his wife, and went to Boston by the Fall 
River boat. He was accompanied to the boat 
by George Murray, ex-Master Workman of Dis- 
trict Assembly No. 49, and other labor leaders. 
He said that while taking a vacation he had at 
the same time been in communication with la- 
bor leaders in New-York and elsewhere in the 
interest of the Homestead strikers. He said 
that there was no doubt that the strikers would 
ultimately succeed. 

To-day he will consult with labor leaders in 
Boston, and will speuk at whatever meetings 
they may getupforhim. He expects to be in 
New-York again toward the end of this week. 





THE MURDER OF JAKE 


-_~o 
ONE OF THE TWO PRISONERS TELLS 
HOW THE KILLING WAS DONE. 


MONTREAL, Aug. 6.—There was quite an 
exciting scene before Extradition Commis- 
sioner Dugas this afternoon when Harris 
Blank and Charles Rosenweig, the men ar- 
rested here by Detective Sergts. Slanson and 
Reep of New-York some time ago for 
the murder of Jake Marks, a peddler, in 
the Dutch Mountains in March last, were 
brought up for examination. The confinement 


had eventually told on both of them, and when 
the court opened, Chief of Police Wilcox of To- 
wanda, Penn., who is here looking after the in- 
terests of the State of Peunsylvania, announced 
that one of the prisoners wanted to confess. 
Both the prisoners jumped to their feet and 
shouted at each other in Kussian. 

Rosenweig, who speaks English, shouted out: 
“ He is a liar!” and then relapsed into Russian 
again, An interpreter was then looked for, but 
could not be found, and the court swore in Jo- 
seph Rabitz, a cousin of the murdered man and 
one of the principal witnesses against the pris- 
oner, as interpreter, This is the story he told, 
reduced into plain English, and, although short, 
it took him two hours to tell it, so excited was 
the prisoner: 

Aiter being warned by the Commissioner that 
all he said would be used against him, Blank 
turned to his cumpanion aud said: “Charlie, I 
am sorry foryou. You murdered the man, and 
Tam going to tell the whole story.” Rosenweig 
greeted tlils with the remark: ‘* You are a liar.” 
Blank then said that he had engaged Kosenweig 
to go with him peddling, as he wanted an as- 
sistant who could speak English. The morning 
ofthe murder they were going up the Dutch 
Mountain Road, and that night put up at a 
farm called the forbes place. 

Jake Marks, the murdered man, was at a farm- 
house close by, and in the morning witness met 
him there and all had breakfast together, after 
which they started out again up the road. 
Rosenweig and Marks were some distance 
ahead, walking behind Marks’s sleigh, and wit- 
ness was behind his rig. After a while Rosen- 
weig came back and said: “I willhave to kill 
Marks, because you have money and I have 
none,” Witness told him not to, but wait until 
he (Blank) had sold his goods, and then he 
would go to New-York with him and get a 
situation. 

Rosenweig did not reply, but went back to 
Marks. Inafew minutes he heard two shots, 
and, on running up to see what was the matter, 
found that Marks had been killed, and that the 
body was in the sleigh. He then tried to run 
away, but was caught by Rosenwelg, and, after 
that, went with him, He said he did not 
see the body after the murder; that Char- 
lie told him he had hid it in a barn, and 
wrapped itupin a quilt belonging to witness. 
He acknowledged that he met some farmers, 
who asked him where they got Marks’s rig, and 
pen they replied that Marks had sold out to 

em. 

At this point the hearing was adjourned until 
rma ogg 5 The prisoner's statement is not en- 
tirely believed by the otticers here, who say 
that, from the evidence they have, he was as 
guilty as his partner. 


MARKS. 


Greenwich Democratic Club, 

A meeting of the Greenwich Democratic Club 
of the Eighth Assembly District, organized 
about a week ago, was lield at the club’s head- 
quarters, 313 Bleecker Street, last night. 
Nearly all of the 280 members of the club were 
present. 

Addresses were made by Assemblyman Will- 
iam H. Walker, Bernard F. Martin, Alderman 
Mead, and Gen. Martin T, McMahon. It was de- 
cided to unturl a Cleveland and Stevenson ban- 
ner across Bleecker Street. 

The otlicers of the club are as follows: Presi- 
dent—Alderman Abraham Mead; Vice Presi- 
dent—Thomas H. Senior; Treasurer—James A. 
Hamilton; Secretary—Charles H. Moran. 








AT THE HOTELS. 


—Martin Maginnis of Montana is at the Hoff- 
man House. 

—Capt. W. Neilson of the British Navy is at 
the Holland House. 

—Congressman John M. Wever of Plattaburg, 
N, Y., is at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

—Charies de Struve, Russian Minister at 
Washington, and the Rev. Wayland Hoytof 
Minneapolis are at the Clarendon Hotel. 

ee 
Strike of Plasterers’? Laborers, 

Delegate Quinn reported yesterday that about 

1,100 plasterers’ laborers had struck for an advance 


of 25 cents per day. They have been getting $2.50, 
and they want $2.76. e sd 





COMING EVENTS. 


—New-York Newsdealers and Stationers’ Pro- 
tective and Benevolent Association, summernight 
festival, Lion Park, sept. 2. 

—New-York Retail Grocers’ Union, meeting, 8 P. 
M. to-morrow, at headquarters, 213 East Twenty- 
third street. ' 

—Mosio in Paradise Park, Louis Conterno’s Mili- 
tary Band, 8 P. M. to-morrow. 

—Mugic in Central Park, Cappa’sa Seventh Regl- 
ment nd, 4 P. M. to-day. 

—People’s Party, publio meeting, Cooper Union, 
to-morrow evening. 





THE WEATHER, 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6—8 P. M.—Forecast for 
Sunday: 

For BASTERN NEW-YORK, tair, warmer in 
north portion, west winds. 

For Maine, New-Hampshire, and Vermont, ‘tair, 
warmer, west winds. Sor Massachusetis, Rhode 
dsiand, and Connecticut, fair, west winds. For 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and Delaware, 
fair, west winds, becoming variable. 

For District of Columbia and Maryland, fair, vari- 
able winds. For Virviniaand North Carolina, fair, 
except showers On the North Carolina coast, south- 
west winds, becoming variable. For South Carolina 
and (eorgta, showers, slightly warmer, winds shift- 
ing to south. 

For Aastern Floridaand Western Florida, showers 
slightly warmer, south winds. For Alabama and 
Missigsippi, fair, except showers on the coast and 
in Eastern Alabama, warmer in Alabama, south 
winds. For Louisiana and Eastern Texas, fair, 
except showers on the coast, south winds. 

bor Oklahoma and Indian Jerritory, fair, cooler, 
southwest winds. For Arkansas and Missouri, 
fair, except showers in Eastern Missouri, warmer 
in Missouri, southwest winds. For Tennessee and 
Keniucky, tair, er,cept showers in Western Ken- 
tucky and Southeastern Tennessee, slightly warmer, 
followed by lower temperature, south winds. 

For Weatern Pennsylvania and Western New- 
York, fair, warmer, southeast winds. For West Vir- 
ginmtaand Ohio, fair, followed by showers, warmer, 
southeast winds. Vor J//tinois, showers, warmer in 
eastern portion, south, shifting to southwest winds. 
For Lower Michigan, fair, followed by showers, 
warmer, followed Sunday night by lower tempera 
ture, southeast winiis, ane variable. For Jn- 
diana, tair, probably followed by showers Sunday 
night, warmer, south winds. For Upper Michigan, 
fair, except showers in eastern portions, warmer, 
east winds, becoming variable. 

For Wisconsin, showers in south and west por- 
tions. Warmer south winds, becoming variable, or 
Hinn sota, North Dakota and South Daxota, tair, 
cvoler, west winds. For Jowa and Nebraska, show- 
ers, cvoler, south, shifting to southwest winds. For 
Kansas, showers iu western portion, cooler south- 
west winds. For Colorado, showers in western por. 
tion, cooler, southwest winds. For Montana, fair, 
cooler in eastern portion, west winds, 

Rivers.—The Missouri and Mississippi will fall; 
elsewhere the rivers will remain nearly stationary. 

Weather Cundttions and General Forecas’.—The 
barometer is above the normal in the upper lake 
region, over the Upper Ohio Valley, and along the 
immediate South Atlantio and Gulf coasts; else 
where itis below the u.rmal. There has been au in- 
crease of barometric pressure from the Missouri 
Valley to the Atlantic coast. Over the Dakotas, 
and thence to the Pacific coast, there lias been a ae- 
crease of pressure. ‘Iwostorms of moderate energy 
appear—one borth of the Gulf of St; Lawrence and 
the other in the extreme Northweat.§ A ridge of high 
pressure, with generally fair weather, extends 
Irom the upper lake region tothe south Atiantic 
The Lomnperatere has risen slightly from the 

e Middle Atiantio and South New- 
England coasts. It has also riseu slightly in the 
Miadle Kooky Mountain region. In the Central 
Valleys and Mon.ana the temperature is lower. 
Rain has tallenin the St. Lawrence Valley, North 
New-England, and ney | the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. showers have been reported in the Middle 
Mississippi ana Middle Missouri Valieys. Fair and 
slightly warmer weather is indicated for the Middle 
Atiantic and New-Enuiand States. 

The following shows the changes inthe tempera- 
ture for the past twenty-four hours, in comparison 
with the same date of last year, as indicated by the 
thermometer at Hudnut's pharmacy, 218 Broadway: 

1891. 1892. 


coast. 
lake regions to t 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


In the railroad share market not a great deal 
has been done the past week. The industrials, 
on the other hand, have been active and with 
activity have come higher prices. The indus- 
trial department of the general market is grad- 
ually growing into greater prominence, and in 
the natural course of things it must in time be- 
come as important in its way as the railroad de- 
partment. While money is cheap and interest 
rates low, it is something of a temptation both 
to the speculator and investor to buy stocks 
which pay large dividends with exact punctual- 
ity, when he can buy them at prices which pay 
eight and ten per cent. on the purchase price. 
Itisas certain as anything can be in the evolu- 
tlon of trade, that these industrial securities 
willeventually work up to the same relative 
prices as railroad shares; but while on the way 
up, a large margin exists for speculation in 
them, and fluctuations in price will be cor- 
respondingly wide. The movement in Sugar 
stock, which originally started whatever activ- 
ity we have recently had in the market, has 
apparently halted for the time, since on no day 
of the past week didit sell quite up to its best 
price of the week before. It, however, kept 
pretty near to it. Cotton Oil, National Lead, 
and General Electric stock were lively enough; 
but of Whisky Trust the Street seems to be 
very shy. General Electric, it is claimed, 
will turn out to be another Bell Telephone 
stock. Very high prices are predicted for it in 
the future. It has easily advanced about five 
points since Wednesday. There are some 
$30,000,000 of the stock, which is enough to 
trade in safely. National Cordage has sold at 
the highest price yet recorded for it, and further 
advances are asserted to be coming. In connec- 
tion with some of these industrial stocks which 
are affected by the tariff, it is obvious that the 
managers are working to get their business into 
such shape as to be independent of that artifl- 
cial aid. As keen sighted business men they see 
that the fight between protection and free trade 
is no temporary affair. Itis tobe a long fight 
and a fight to the finish, and it is not going to 
be settled by the next Presidential election 
whichever way that goes, A sagacionus man 
whose business is mixed up in the very thick of 
the contest would naturally want to get it into 
an independent position, and the only logical 
inference from what, for example, the National 
Cordage managers are doing is that they are 
working to place their business on that solid 
ground. It is said that when the plans they are 
working at are perfected, they will be quite in- 
dependent of such artificial aid as statutory 
enactments give; in other words, that with free 
trade in all their productsthey will be on a solid 
foundation. 

The corn crop question in connection with the 
railroads is being debated with unusual ear- 
nestness at thie time, for the reasou that the 
irregularity of the crop gives great scope for 
conflicting reports. It is true many of the dis- 
patches sent are distinctly colored for specula- 
tive purposes, but with things as they are 
itis quite supposable that reports of the most 
conflicting character are honestly made by those 
who send them. The controversy is mainly 
over Kansas, which has a large and important 
railroad mileage, and raises enormous crops, 
upon which the welfare of these roads depends 
Furthermore, the corn is more advanced there 
than in the more northern sections of the corn 
belt. At this time the question is whether the 
plant can pull through the dry spell, for it seems 
that the late ruins only in spots soaked the 
ground enough to secure the plant against the 
hot weather which has followed them. The cry 
from the State now is for morerain. As one 
local dispatch tersely put it: “Rain badly 
needed here. Norains, no corn.” If the Kansas 
crop pulls through, (but it will be smaller than 
last year anyhow,) the controversy will be next 
shifted to the north of Kansas, and there the 
question will be whether the crop is advanced 
enough to escape the Autumn frosts. That 
will not be decided until September. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the corn crop question will 
be a subject of interest forsome time yet. We 
know that the hay crop, a most important item 
in our National economy, is one of the best ever 
made, which is due to the wet and cool Spring; 
and the wheat crop is good. Take if altogether, 
and allowing for a considerable shortage of 
corn 80 as to be on the safe side, it does not ap- 
pear that we shail be badly off this year, in an 
agricultural way. The big hay crop will make 
up for some of the losson corn. Wheat has al- 
ready begun to move, and the bank statement 
yesterday showed the first of the season's re- 
ductions in reserves due to the westward move 
ment of money. This movement should con- 
tinue for some time, and by drawing down the 
reserves possibly stiffen the rates for money; 
while the export of the grain should, by increas 
ing the supply of commercial bills in the mar- 
ket, check the outward movement of gold and 
later bring gold back to us. We do not usually 


begin toimport gold until the outward move- } 
ment of grain and cotton gets heavy, which is | 
Meantime there is much sur- 


about October. 
prise at the unusual length of time that the gold 
exports have continued. A million went out 
yesterday. It was not much, but the surprise is 
that any should be going at all at this time; and 
the only explanation is that Europe still con- 
tinues a seller of our securities. Many and va- 
rious are the causes alleged for this, the fears 
about silver taking first rank. Whatever the 
causes, the fact is indisputable. As to silver 
itself, that sold yesterday at the lowest prices 
on record—a fine commentary on our efforts to 
corner the silver market by legislative enact- 
ment. 

In Richmond Terminal affairs much quiet 
work has been done by the Security Holders’ 
Committees of Seventeen. Firat, on Tuesday 
last, Chairman Strong announced the following 
committees to represent the interests of the 
Richmond Terminal bondholdersin conjunction 
with the General Committee: For the Sixes— 
W. L. Bull, Cyrus J. Lawrence, W. H. Goadby. 
For the Fives—George Coppell, T. L. Manson, H. 
B. Plant. The co-operation of these committees 
with the General Committee will insure practi- 
cally unanimous action on the part of all the 
various interests composing the Richmond Ter- 
minal Company. Second, the Macon and North- 
ern Railroad,a part of the Terminal system, 
which had been taken charge of by Judge Spier 
in the interest of the Georgia Central Company 
without the usual forms of law, was restored to 
friendly control by the action of Judge New- 
man, who on Thursday appointed T. H Rucker, 
of Athens, Ga., receiver of the property and de- 
clined Judge Spier's request to return the road 
tohim. Both Judge Bond and Judge Newman 
have done much to re-establish contidence 
among uon-resident investors in Georgia prop- 
erty, who had been much disquieted by the 
strange proceedings of Judge Spier. Tuird, the 
successful negotiation for the extension for two 
years of the Richmond and Danville floating 
debt was yesterday jaid before Judge Bond for 
his approval. That it will be given there is little 
doubt. In addition to these evidences of the 
practical work being accomplished by the Gen- 
eral Committee and its sub-committees, much 
progress is being made in securing such orgapi- 
zation as proves to be a necessary preliminary 
to reorganization. At thesame time, the work of 
ascertaining just what, and who, brought the 
Terminal properties to their present demoral- 
ized condition, is not being neglected. One 
effect of this uprooting of the past 1s visible in 
the attempts of certuin persons prominent in 
the past management of the properties, to 
direct public attention exclusively to the future 
by crying out for immediate reorganization at 
any cost. This interested eagerness will hardly 
be misunderstood by those familiar with the 
situation. ‘Lo repeat what has been said before 
in this column, it would be a loss to the cause of 
good morals if the reorganization of the Rich- 
mond Terminal Company should be made with- 
out atthe same time laying before the public 
the causes which made the reorganization 
necessary, and the names of the men responsi- 
ble for it, The most cursory inspection of its 
affairs shows a mess of mismanagement and 
rascality, for which somebody should be held to 


account, 


FRANCISCO EXCHANGE, 


SAN 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug, 6,—Draftse—Sight, 10; tele 
graphic, 12+. 
ia lielespheceancdiaiiaiabisen 


Five great limited trains daily by the New- 


York Central, ‘* America’s greatest railroad.” | 


See time table.—adv. 








SAILED FOR THE OTHER SIDE, 


- oe 
PASSENGERS BY YESTERDAY'S FLEET OF 
OCEAN LINERS. 


Among those who sailed by the Servia for 
Liverpool yesterday were Dr. Louis Living 
stone Seaman and Mrs. Seaman, E. Aspinwali, 
Dr. I. N. Danforth and Mrs. Danforth, Henry T. 
Nugent, Dr. Thomas Opie, A. 8. Wentworth, 
Dr. Thomas &. Latimer, Dr. P. C. Cornell, and 


Mrs. Cornell. 

The Right Rev. Francis McNeirny, Bishop of 
Albany, was a passenger by the Freneh lings 
steamship La Touraine for Hayre. Others who 
sailed by that vessel were Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Augustin Daly, F. B. Loomis, 
United States Consul to St. Etienne, France; 
George Morgan, Miss Ada Rehan, Lieut. F. De 
Vial, Miss Jennie Young, and Miss L. I’. Webber. 

On board the Fulda, for Genoa, were IJeut, J. 
C. Colwell, United States Navy, and Mrs, Col 
well, the Rev. William Whitmee, R, Stuart 
Wilkie, David Willeox, Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Williams, and the Misses Williams. 

Among those who sailed by the Belgenland for 
Antwerp were Cyrus W. Field, Jr., Belva 
A. Lockwood, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Pen 
field, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wright, Frank Mor 
daunt, and J. M. Cox, Jr. 





Anti-Cholera Consultation, 

Surgeon General Wyman of the Marine Hos- 
pital Service had a consultation yesterday with 
Col. Weber, the Superintendent of Immigration 
at this port, regarding the best means to be 
adopted for keeping out cholera and other con- 
tagious diseases. 

KEEP’s DRESS SHIRTS to measure, six for$9. None 
better at any price. 809and $11 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 829 Cheatnut St, Philadelphia.—4dvertisement. 
a | 

For All to See. 


Unlike the flowers that bloom and fade 
Far off beneath the wildwood shade, 
Unlike the pearls whose lovely giow 

Is lost beneath the deeps below, 


Are teeth whose charms may well compare 
With wildwood flower or jewel rare; 

For teeth were made for all to see 

Their beauty and their symmetry. 
Remember this and guard your teeth, 

And keep jhem ever fresh and sweet 
With SOZODONT, a dentifrice 

That gives to teeth a perfect bliss. 


A MUTE EVIDENCE OF REFINEMENT 


is a row of well-polished teeth. People of vuigar in- 
stincts are very apt to neglect theirs. Cleanitiness 
demands careful attention to the teeth, ana experi- 
ence indicates SOZODONT aa the safest and surest 
means of retrieving their losses of beauty and 
vigor. it removes impurities upon and between 
them; imparts to softor shriveled gums the hard. 
ness and rosiness of coral; makes the breath fragrant, 
and lends to feminine lips an additional charm. 
RE? OE Les 

Dr. J. Parker Pray, leading Chiropedist and 
originator of Manicure Art and Goods in. America, 
gives personal attention to diseases of feet and nails; 
removes warts, moles, &c., skillfully; moderate 
charges; finger nails beautified; highest medica) 
toilet requisites prepared. Dr. J, PARKER PRAY 
CO., 56 West 23d St... New-York. Established 1868, 
Sold everywhere; beware of substitutes. 

Saratoga. 22d Season. Parlors Arcade. 
Best Chiropedist and Lady Manicures. 
onadidiindinin: 

The use of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters 
excites the appetite and keeps the digestive organs 

in order. 

Brown's Household Panacea. “The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use; cures 
cramps, colic, colds, and all pain, 25c. a bottle 

tS O27 Ae 
“Noteka,” E. & W. ** Noteka.” 
A NEW OOLLAR, 











MARRIED. 


WHITEHOUSE—COZZENS,—On Saturday, Aug. 
6, at St. Andrew's, Brewsters, by the Bishop of 
New-York, EDWARD, son of the late Edward M. 
Whitehouse, and CONSTANCE JOSEPHINE, daughs 
ter of Edward Cary Cozzens, Esq. 


OIE D. 


BRADY.—Saturday, Aug. 6, WARKEN BRADY, in the 
79th year of his age. 

Funeral services from his late residence, 109 
West 1z2d st, Tuesday, Aug. 9, at 3 P. M. 

HAYS.—Suddenly, on Thursday, Aug. 4, HARRIET 
W., widow of Jacob Hays. 

Funeral services from ‘sher late residence, In. 
wood, New-York City, on Monday, 11 A. M. 
Carriages in waiting at 145th St. station 6th Av. 
L road at 10:16 A. M. 

HOE.—Suddenly, on Friday, ALtoz#, only daughter 
ot Edward 8. and Alice 3. Hoe, in the 4th year 
of her age. 

Funeral services at the Cathedral of the Incar. 
nation, Garden City, L. L, on Monday, Aug. & 
op arrival of 3:20 A. M. train from 34th St 
Ferry. 

LEY POLDT.—Suddenly, 
LOUIS LEYPOLDT. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

McCULLA.—On Saturday, Aug. 6, 1892, at her real. 
dence, 312 Kast 1O0th St., Mrs. MARY ANN Moc. 
CULLA, in the 92d year of hor age. 

Funeral on ‘iuesday, Aug. 9, at 10 A. M.. from 
the Church of the Immacuiate Conception, 150th 
St., near Courtlandt Av. 

NEW BORG.—sSuddenly, at Far Rockaway, JOSEPH 
NEWBORG, beloved husband of Lrnestina New. 
borg, in his 65th year. 

Funeral private. 

VAUX,.—On Saturday, Aug. 6, MARY S., wie of Cal 
vert Vanx of New-York City and daughter af 
the late James S. McEntece. 


op the 6th of Auguat, 





Special Aotices. 


\ ANTED--Rider or Ericsson hot-air pumping 
engine; must be in good order. Address, giving 
lowest cash price, X. Y. Z., Box 108 Times Office. 


CLOSING OF FOREIGN MAILS. 


MON DAY.--At "3 P. M. for Belize and Guatemala, 
at steamship Stillwater, from New-Orleans; at *3 
>» M.tor ‘ruxillo, per steamship 8S. Pizzati, from 
New-Urleans; at 8:50 P. M. for Newfoundland, per 
steamer from Halilax. 

it ESDAY.—At 4 A. M. for Europe, per steamship 
Lahn, via Sonthampton and Bremen, (letters for Ire- 
land must be directed “ per Lahn’’;) at 1 P. M. for 
Jamaica and Greytown, per steamship Jason, (letters 
for Belize, Guatemala, Puerto Cortez, and Truxille 
must be directed ** per Jason.”’) 

WEDNESDAY.--At_ 4 A. M. for Europe, per 
steamship City of Berlin, via Queenstown, (letters 
must be directed “ per City of Berlin”;) at 5 A, M. 
for Belgium direct, per steamship Waesland, via 
Antwerp, (letters must be directed “per Waes- 
land";) at ¥ A. M. for Progreso, per steamship 
Mexico, (letters for other parts of Mexico must be 
directed ‘* per Mexico’’;) at 1U A, M. (supplementary 
11 A. M.) for Central America (except Costa HKica> 
and south Pacitic ports, per steamship Newport, via 
Colon, (letters for Guatemala must be directed “ per 
Newport ”’;) at 1 P. M. for Cuba, per moon? Ni- 
agara, via Havana; at 1 P. M, for Netherlands direct, 
per steamship Didam, via Amsterdam, (letters mus? 
be directed ** per Lidam ”;) at 2 P. M., (supplement- 
ary 3:80 P, M.,) for Europe, per steamship Teutonic, 
via (ueenstown; at 4:30 P. M. for Braziland the La 
Plata Countries Via Brazil, for St. Thomas and St. 
Croix via St. Thdmas, tor Martinique and Gaude- 
loupe via Martinique, for Barbados and Demerara 
via Barbados, per steamship Seguranca from New. 
port News (letters for oiher Windward Islands 
must be directed ‘per seguranca.”) 

THU RSDAY.—AUL5 A. M. for Enrope, per steam- 
ship Normannia, via Southampton and Hamburg; 
at 1 P. M. (supplementary 1:30 P. M.) for Ber- 
muda, per steamship Grinoco; at 1 P. M. (supple- 
mentary 1:30 P. M.) for Nassau, N. P., and Santiago, 
Cuba, per steamship Santiago, 

FRIVDAY.—At *3 P.M. for Bocas del Toro, per 
steamship Briefond, from New- Orleans, 

SATURDAY.—At 3:30 A. M. for France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, spain, Portuga!, and Turkey, per 
steamship La Bourgogne, vie Havre; at 5:30 A. M. 
for Kurope, per steamship Umbria, via Queenstown, 
(letters for Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
>pain, Portugal, and turkey must be directed “pez 
Umbria;) at 6:30 A. M. for Germany direct, per 
steamship Kaiser Wilhelm II., via Bremen, (letters 
for other parts Of Europe via Southamptou and 
Bremen must be directed “‘per Kaiser Wilheim 
1I.”;) at6 A. M. for Norway direct, per steamship 
Thingvalla, (letters must be directed “per Thing- 
valla’’;) at 7 A. M. for Netherlands direct, per 
steamship Maasdam, via HKotterdam, (letters must 
be directed “per Maasdam”;) at 7 A. M. 
for Scotland direct, per steamship Ethiopia, 
via Glasgow, (letters must be directed 
“per Ethiopia’;) at 11 A. M. for Campeche, Chi- 
apas, Tabasco, and Yucatan, per steamship Urizaba, 
(letters for Cuba and ‘Tampico direct and other Mex- 
ican States via Vera Cruz must be directed “ per 
Orizaba”’;) at ll A. M. (supplementary 11:30 A. M.) 
for Fortune Isiand and Jamaica, also Jacmel and 
Aux-Cayes, Haiti, per steamship Adirondaok; at 12 
M. (supplementary 1 P. M.) fer Venezuela and Cura- 
cao, also Savauilla via Curacao, per steamship Vene- 
zuela, (letters for other Colombian ports must be 
directed “per Venezuela’’;) at *3 P. M. for Bine- 
tields, per steamship Morgan, from New-Urleans. 

SUNDAY.—At *3 P. M. for Truxillo, per steam- 
ship Prolessor Morse, from New-Orleans; at *3 P. 
M. for Costa Rica, via Limon, RST steamship lils- 
pania, from New-Orleans; at 3:30 P. M, for St 
Pierre-Miquelon, per steamer from North Sydney. 

Mails for Cuina and Japan, per steamship Oceanic, 
(from San Francisco,) close at the Post Office dally 
upto Aug. *10 at 6:30 P.M. Mails for Australia, 
New-Zealand, Hawaiian, Fiji, and Samoan Islands, 
per steamship Mariposa, (from San Francisco,) close 
daily up to Aug. *14 at 6:30 P. M.. (or on arrival at 
New-) ork of steamship Aurania with British mails 
for Australia.) Mails for the Society lalands, per 
ship Galilee, (from San Francisco,) close daily 
up to Aug. *26 at 6:30 P. M. Malls for 
the Hawaiian Islands, per steamship Aus- 
tralia, (from San Francisco,) close daily 
up to Aug. *25 at 6:30 P. M. Mails for New- 
foundlani, Sy rail to Halifax, and thence by steamer, 
close daily at 8:30 P. M. Mails for Miquelon, by 
rail to Boston, and thence by steamer,-close daily at 
&:30 P. M. Mails for Cuba, by railto Tampa, Fla., 
and thenoe by steamer, (sailing Mondays an Phurs- 
days,) close daily at 2:30 A. M. Mails for Mexico, 
overiand, unless specially addressed for dispatch by 
steamer, Close daily at 3 A. M. 

Registered mail closes at 6 P. M. previous day. 

Extra supplementary mails are opened on the piers 
of the ‘ng teh, French, and German steamers at the 
hour of closing of supplementary mails at the Post 
Ottice, which remain open until within ten minutes 
of the hour of sailing of steamer, 
gn 
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OUR COUNTRY’S CURRENCY 


—_——@—— 
~AN ADDRESS ON THE SUBJECT BY 
MR. FOSTER. 


QTHE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
GREETED BY A LARGE ASSEMBLAGE 
AT VERMILIOX — THERE MUST BE, 
HE SAYS, A CIRCULATING MEDIUM 
ON A SOUND BASIS. 


Verminiox, Ohio, Aug. 6.—An immense 
throng assembled this afternoon at Linwood 
Grove atthe meeting of the Erie County Agri- 
cultural Society. It was virtually the opening 
of the national campaign of 1892 in Ohio for 
the Republicaas. The orator of the occasion 
‘Was the Hon. Charles Foster, Secretary of the 
Treasury, who left Washington yesterday for 
the special purpose of being present here this 
afternoon. He'was greeted with an outburst 
of cheers, and his reception was gracefully 
acknowledged. 

Secretary Foster said in the cov®se of his 
speech upon the currency’of the country: 


“ The occasion will not permit the introduction of 
@ politioal discussion, and for this reason the ey 
assigned me is one that in its presentation will be 
lar; historical and free from partisanship. Since 
Icommenced the tnveqtiqation. 680 as to be able to 
give a full and urate history of the subject, one of 
the great es of the oountry has, in effect, de- 
clared in favor of the rehabilitation of the present 
discarded aystem of State banks. 

“Itis sible that some of my hearers may think 
that I ve exoceded the bounds of propriety in 
what I may say upon the subject of the proposed sub- 
stitution of the old State b: for the present nation- 
al banks as banks of iesue of paper currency. 

“ It seems to me that the blame, if there be any, 
should rest upon the convention and not upon me. 

“The system of issuing bank notes w radicaily 
changed by the Bank act of June 3, 1864. The notes 
feseek by State Banks were not uniform in values, 
even at Come, while very few banks were so widely 
known as to give currency at par,jo their notes at 
a@ny considerabie distance from the place of issue. 
A traveler passing from one State to another, or 
even between distant points in the same State, was 
ceompeiled to provide himself with coin if he would 
—_ the vexation and loss incident to this condi- 

on. 

“There is no doubt that the variable values of 
bank ciroulation before the war increased the cost 
of living and diminished the wages of all classes, 
and that none was benefited thereby but the banks 
of iseue and those whose occupation was note shav- 
ing. 
Sinere was another feature of the State bank cirou- 
lation that was productive of loss and inconvenience. 
Each bank had its own plates engraved in a high or 
low styie of art. according to the means or caprice of 
the bank officials. Hundreds of designs, good, bad, 
and indifferent, were therefore in existence, and 
only an expert could distinguish counterteits from 
genuine notes. 

“Since the establishment. of the national banking 
system there has been no trouble snch as marked 
thé era of State banks. ‘The notes of our Ohio 
national banks are good in every State of the Union, 
and the notes of the national banks of other States 
are equally good in Ohio, The business of note 
shavin ig unknown, and the counterfeiter is 
promptly detected in his work. The suspension or 
failure of a national bank has absolutely no effect on 
ite notes, because the United States bonds deposited 
in Washington are ample security for their redemp- 
tion at par.” 

Secretary Foster referred to the restoration of the 
standard silver dollar, the increase of the volume of 
money in circulation, the production of gold frofao 
our mines, and then presented tables showing that 
the amount of money in the United States Aug. l, 
1892, wae #2,269,031,411, the amount in circulation 
on the same date was $1,601,949,326, the money per 
capita was $36.09, and the circulation per capita 
was $24.41. “ This per capita circulation,’’ the sec- 
Tetary said, “is the greatest the country has ever 
had” In concluding his address, Mr. Foster said: 

“To me it seems perfectly clear thatif this coun- 
try is to bave any kind of paper money issued by 
banks, the national-bank system is undoubtedly 
preferable to that of banks of issue under State au- 
thority. 

“In the national-bank system we have one re- 
straining power, which has shown that in nearly 
thirty years of ita existence not a single dollar 
has been lost to the public under State authority. 
We would have forty-five different systems of banks 
of issue, reviving, partially at least, the old system, 
entailing more or jess loss upon the people—a circu. 
lation largely confined to the State ofissne. The 
money shavers would again have occupation, and 
large losses would certainly fall upon the people. 

“Tf more bank issues are needed or desired they 
can easily and safely be had. At present there is no 
profit in the circalation of a bank. [four 650,000,000 
of 4 per cent. bonds were extended fifty years at Z 

Tr cent., relieving the banks from taxation beyond 

he cost to the Government of issuing the notes and 
maintaining the Burean of the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, and permitting them to issue notes up to the 
par of the bonds, the banks, in my opinion, would 
Treely take these bonds and issue notes upon them, 
and thus furnish currency to any amount required 
by the business interests of the country, and, at the 
same time, reduce the rate of interest one-half to the 
extent of the bonds teken for such purposes. 

“] am not advising that this be done, but to ex- 
preas my opinion as toa preference of the issne of 
bank notes by the national banks as against the pro- 
posed rehabilitation of the old State bank system. 

“The history of the currency of this country 
plainly indicates the necessity of having at all times 
acirculating medtum that is without question or 
doubt upon a perfectly substantial basis—that any 
dollar of our circulation should be the equal of every 
other dollar. Ido not know that we oan have too 
much good money, but I do know we can have too 
much poor money. 

“Letit be the stady of our people to secure for 
themselves sound money, and as mach of it as their 
business needs may require.” 





DENVER WILL BE CROWDED. 


MORE THAN 100,000 pEgRsons EX- 
PECTED AT THE CONCLAVE. 


DENVER, Col, Aug. 6.--Mayor Rogers has not 
only become convinced that Denver is going 
to be taxed to the utmost in furnishing enter- 
tainment for all her guests during the Knights 
Templar conclave, but feels that the citi- 
zens génerally do not appreciate the vast- 
ness of the undertaking nor the responsibility 
that each individual citizen mustiassume to in- 
sure the success of the event. This morning he 
issued a proclamation in which he said: “ It 
can safely be said that not less than 75,000 
strangers will be here for several days, and 
that the number will exeeced 100,000. Unless 
additional facilities are furnished, many of this 
Vast multitude cannot be decently fed, and 
many will not be able to.eecure sleeping accom- 
modations. The situation is unprecedented. 
Never before in the histery of this-country has 
acity of the sizeof Denver been asked to re- 
ceive and entertain such a large number of 
people. It will require united and vigilant 
action upon the part of all our citizens to save 
our visitors from discomfort and suffering. 
Larger and more extended preparation to feed 
and house them must be made. 

“T urgently recommend the ladies ef the dif- 
ferent churches and societies and the members 
of all organizations in need of money to estab- 
lish eating houses throughont the city, and I 
further urge upon all reaidents who have friends 
among the visitors that they seek them out and 
tender them euch accommodations as they may 
be able to give them at their homes. This will 
enable those who are without friends to more 
easily secure acco ations at the hotels and 
lodging h . Bee t all vacant places be 
covered with tents, and sleeping accommoda- 
tions furnished at moderate but remunerative 
sums.” 

The arrangements for the location and accom- 
modation of the visitors who arrive in their 
special cara have about been completed, and 
while there yet remains preparation to be done, 
a large force is 9t work and will have all the 
yards in readiness by to-morrow morning, when 
the arrival of the first special Is expected. Such 
care is being taken in the detailsof the arrange- 
mente that the occupants of the cosches wiil 
seem comfortable at t Inthe yards of the 
Denver and Rio Grande, Burlington, Rock 
Island, Fanta Fé, and all but one of the Union 
Pacific locations, the preparations are com- 
pleted, water connections have been made, 
the yards nicely and sidewalks con- 
structed, and special Watchmen engaged. The 
yards will be lighted by locomotive headlights. 





The Dorion Summer Hesort Sold. 
NorRwWaALk, Conn., Aug. 6.—Mrs. Mary A. Dor- 
jon of Brooklyn, widow of the well-known Fu)- 
ton Market dealer, Philetus Dorlon, to-day sold 
to John O’Sullivan of this town the handsome 
Summer resort, known as Dorlon-on-Gregory’'s 
Point, a few'miles south of here. The purchase 
inociudes tne large hotel, dining pavilion, danc- 
ing pavilion, wharf, bathho , and eight 
acres of land, and the consideration was 
13,000. It was here at the famous Fat. 
fone tion vee organized, and the ‘an- 
nual bakes were held there for many years. It 
will also be remembered by many New-York 
liticians, as until a few years ago it was a’ 
‘avorite objective point for’their excursions. 





Whitehouse—Cozzens. | 
Canmet, N. Y., Aug. 6.—At Bt Andrew's} 
Church, Brewster's, this morning the Right 
Rev. H. ©. Potter, Bishop of New-York, assisted 
by the Rev. P. T. Fenn, performed the:marriage 
peremony uniting Mr. Edward Whitehouse 
Miss Constance Josephine, daughter of Mr. E., 
©. Cozzens of Drewville w= great grand-. 
daughter of Daniel Drew. ® we c wes 
very quiet none but the nesrest relatives 
‘were invi Among those present was Mr. 
Wi n White 
brother of the groom. 





~~ 
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The Crops in South Dakota. 


Yanxrox, &. D., Aug. 6.—The harvest is one 4 
of the heaviest and best of crops of small . 


grain, particularly wheat, ever raised in Yank- 
ton County. There is no dearth of harvest help 
in this county, for the reason that farmers pro- 

th assistance t 


vided themselves wi early. 
will thrash thirty bushels to the oare he coun- 


of New-York, a | 


AN UNDERGROUND CAMPAIGN. 


MR. HARRISON SAID TO BE RUNNING 
THINGS ON THE SLY, 


“T's an underground campaign which Presi- 
dent Harrison and his first lieutenant, Carter, 
have begun,” was remarked at Republican 
Headquarters, 518 Fifth Avenue, yesterday, by 
one of the frequenters of that place. “It’s a 
part of their scheme to make it appear that no- 
body is taking much interestin the work. As a 
matter of fact, there have been important 
things going on in the vicinity of the head- 
quarters house since it was opened.” 

The house and some of the other gathering 
places within easy reach, it was explained, were 
secured in furtherance of the plan of the Presi- 
dent to conduct a Hoosier campaign of the sort 
that is in vogue in certain sections of the Presi- 
dent’s own State. 

Certainly the arrangements referred to are 
such as to allow work to be done in a secret, 
mysterious way. The headquarters house is but 
three blocks from the Grand Central Station. In 
the few days that the campaign has been going, 
visitors have come to thestation gone, by a quiet 


street up to Forty-third Street, and, hastening to 
the house, have been concealed in Mr. Carter’s 
private room a stairs. They have gone away 
attracting very little notice. The headquarters 
house is but four blocks from the Union League 
Club. Within the doors of that clubhouse the 
Chairman and the Treasurer, with such visitors 
as they bring, may concoct schemes unobserved 
by the world and as secure from the prying eyes 
of newspaper men as if they were looked in an 
underground dungeon. 

At least one conference has been held at the 
Union League within a week, the details of 
which are not known to any except the partici- 
pants. It ie said that one member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, who has been reported as away 
ona Summer vacation, was concealed in the 
clubhouse one day for some time and then com- 
municated with several prominent Republicans 
who dropped in during his stay. 

The members of the committee who are in the 
city are shunning public places. Chairman 
Carter, who remained at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where politicians usually are to be found, 
until it was reasonably certain that Mr. Thomas’ 
GO. Platt would not come to visit him, has gone 
to the Plaza. He thus puts a distance of nearly 
forty blocks between himself and the State 
Committee, and gets further away from the 
newspaper men, who, he thinks, are desirous 
of informing the public of his movements. Ex- 
Chairman Clarkson makes his headquarters at 
the Plaza, too, when be is in the city, and the 
botelis the usual stopping place of Jacob Sloat 
Fassett. 

“The scheme is te keep the public in the 
dark,” said the person already quoted. “It’s a 
nice scheme,too. For example, a New-England 
capitalist could come to the city, go to head- 
quarters, leave his check, 4nd vanish, and no- 
body need know that he had been in the city.” 

The headquarters was quiet yesterday and the 
visitors were few. Mr. Clarkson went to his 
seaside home. Mr. McComas, the Secretary, 
leftin the afternoon for the Oriental Hotel at 
Manhattan Beach. Treasurer Cornelius Bliss 
was in the Catskills, it was said. Chairman Car- 
ter stroked his whiskers and said he did not 
know where he would spend Sunday. 

It was expected yesterday that the campaign 
would begin at a lively rate this week. 

If President Harrison returns from Loon Lake 
any time within a fortnight, he will, f¢is said, 
stop in this gity for aday or two and consult 
with the tail of the ticket and some of the 
others. Some talk was heard yesterday of a 
visit to Loon Lake by Chairman Carter and per- 
haps one or two others of the committee, but 
the persons immediately interested said that no 
such visit was contemplated for the present, at 
any rate. 


AFTER HETTY GREEN’S ACRES. 


SCHEME TO ROB THE RICHEST WOMAN 
IN THE WORLD BY FORGED DEEDS. 


CuIcAGo, Aug. 6.—A local paper says that one 
of the largest swindles ever attempted in Chi- 
cago bas just been unearthed. Title deeds have 
been forged covering half a section of land val- 
ued at from $750,000 to $1,000,000. The prop- 
erty belongs to Mrs, Hetty R. Green, the richest 
woman in the world. It ia situated between 
Fifty-ninth and Sixty-third Streets, west of 
Western Avenue, this city. The forged deeds 
are still in the hands of the forgers, as far as is 
known. It was through an attempt to borrow 
money on some of the property and dispose of 
other tracts of it in this city through the forged 
paper that the truth became known. 

It is believed that the forgers have gained 
nothing in this city yet. Through the filing of 
a bill in chancery to quiet a title to the prop- 
erty, Mrs. Green's interests have been protect- 
ed. This move was made against the vice of 
Chief of Police McClaughry and Chief Inspector 
Ross. They fear the criminals have been warned 
and given a chance to escape that will prevent 
their capture by the detectives employed on the 
case. 

The first knowledge received by any person 
that deeds were being forged on the property 
came to John G. Karlie, a real estate agent. He 
informed the police that Vincent Mallfe had at- 
tempted to negotiate a trade with him for five 
acres of the land, and that on investigation he 
bad discovered that Maliie’s claim to the land 
was based on the forged deed. Mallie told him 
he obtained the document from Joseph R. An- 
derson of Hammond, Ind., who was the grantee 
named. 

Anderson has not been found. The Dillin 
chancery calis upon him to come into court and 
prove his claim. He is thought to be a myth. 

T. ©. Lewis brought Maliie to Mr. Earie’s 
office to negotiate the trade, and the proposi- 
tion was made that Earle accept the title to 
five acres of the property in lieu of $10,000, the 
amount Lewis was indebted to Earle through 
an earlier transaction. 

Attorney Bisbee has been Mrs. Green’s attor- 
ney for many years. He says there was but one 
deed and thatit covered the entire 320 acres. 
But another deed is for forty acres, probably 
running from Andersonto a third party. It 
was this deed that some person presented to 
the Central Trust Company, attempting at th 
game time to negotiate a loan on it. e Titl 
and Guarantee Company, too, was approached. 
Atthe latter place Mr. Sellers, the manager, 
discovered the forgery and put out a bait to 
catch the man. The failing of the bill to quiet 
the title probably frightened him away, for he 
<4 not yet made his appearance at the title 
office, 








Monetary Conference Delegates. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Before his departure 
for Loon Lake, the President selected the five 
delegates to represent this country in the 
International Monetary Conference, and their 
names will be publicly announced by the Secre- 
tary of State early next week. 

Senator Jenes of Nevada is known to be one 
of the number, and the list probably includes 
Mr. H. W. Cannon of New-York, Mr. Francis A. 
Walker-of Massachusetts, ex-Senator Hill of 
Colorado, and Senator Carlisle. 


worth, Bart.; the Hon. Sir Charles Wiliam Fre- 
mantle, K. C. B., and Bertram Currie have been 
nominated as British delegates to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference. 





BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


—Chariles ©. Allen has been ap ted receiver of 
the tirm of Haas & Pohaiski, wholesale dealers in 
liquors and cigare at 5610 Broadway, on the applica- 
tion of Henry W. Haas, the senior partner. Mr. 
Haas has been in the liquor business about six years 
and Mr, Pohalski in the cigar business for about 
twenty-five years. The present firm was formed in 
April last, succeeding the Haas-Ryttenberg Com- 
pany, and taking in the individual business of Mr. 
Pohalski. Soon after starting, the new firm ea 
statement claiming a capital of $70,000, showing 
assets of $183,000 and liabilities of $113,000. In 
addition to this, Mr. Pohalski claimed to own 
the house 1,720 Madison Avenue, worth 
$18,000, mortgaged for $6,000, and property 
at Tacoma worth 8,000. Mr. Haas in his 
application for a receiver claimed that Mr. Pohalseki 
misrepresented his assets when the firm was form 
and that he was not possessed of means in ex- 
cess of his debts. Mr. Pobalski, on the other hand, 
denied that he made any false representations as to 
hie assets, and averred that the assets contributed 
by him to the firm exceedei his indeb ess b 
$15,000 to $18,000. Mr. Haas further 4 red that 
the indebtedness of the firm was largé, but could 
not tell the exact amount. Norcould he gay what 
the available assets would amount to. They consist 
of money in bank, merchandise, bills recetvable, 
book accounts, good will, trade marks, &c. 

—Thomas H. Pratt, the manager of the play “The 
Robber of the Rhine,” which was produced at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre yesterday, confes: 
ments to Henry S. Bardwell for services as secre- 
tary for $1,515, ana for assigned claim of Edith Ken- 
ward for salary, $818, and to George C. Comstock 
for legal services, $1,018. Execution was issued to 
the Sheriff. 


—Attachments have been granted at McCon.- 
nell & Shaws, leather merchants oF Boston, for 
$3,518 in favor of the Hartford Netional Bank and 
against the North Riv: and Leather Company 


er & er 
ot Yonkers for $1,282 in favor of John Cramer. 


—The attachment for $976, against Jacob Bohland- 
er, grocer, at Seventy-scventh Street ang Ave- 
nué, in favor of Henry ar. has been settied and 
the Sheriff has released the store. 





ARMY AND NAVY. 


—Capt. Crosby P. Miller, Assistant Quartermaster, 
Will proceed from Washington to St. Augustine avd 
Barrancas, Fia., and Fort McPherson, ‘Ga. on pub- 
lic business connected with Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. and on the completion thereof will return 
to 


is proper station. 

—The leave of absence granted First Lieut. Will- 
iam 4 Langfitt, Corps of Engineers, is extended one 
month. 

+ —JThe leave of absence granted Capt. Horace 
Neidé, Fourth Infantry, is extended three months. 

—Leave absence to Sept. 1, 1892, is ted 
First Lieut. Warren P. Nowenmb, pitty Avtiliery. 

—Leave of absence for four months is granted 
Major Charles Smart, Surgeon. 





But corm io ripening rapidly and wil be ous of 


—The 
mouth, England, to-ds 


Lonpon, Aug. 6.—S8ir William Henry Houlde- - 
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THE RICHMOND TERMINAL 


—»~———. 
4 CAUSTIC STATEMENT BY THE 
NEW COMMITTEE. 


EVERY ATTEMPT TO REORGANIZE 
THWARTED — CONCERTED ACTION 
NECESSARY--A GENERAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS SUGGESTED — 
PROXIES WILL BE SOLICITED. 


Messrs. Thompson Dean, Albert B. Boardman, 
and Charles P. Huntington, the recently appeinted 
committee of Richmond Terminal security holders, 
have prepared the following statement showing the 
situation of affairs as they find it: 


To the Stockholders of the Richmond and Weat 
Potnt Terminal Railway and Warehouse Com 


any: 

The committee appointed at a meeting of the 
stockholders of your company, held in the City of 
New-York on the ist day of August, 18942, do re- 
epectfully report as follows: 

Prompt and concerted action on your part is need- 
ed to prevent the disintegration of the Lap = are 
Terminal system. On Aug. 1 your company default 
ed on the interest then due on its 6 per cent. collat- 
eral trust bonds, and no provision has been made 
for the payment of interest on its 5 per cent. collat- 
eral trust @ maturing on Sept. 1. At the latter 
date the debt of your com « by virtue 
of these defaults, will ox 16, 000. Unless 
this indebtedness is paid or funded under some plan 
of reorganization, your property, including @ majori- 
ty of the stocks of the Richmond and Danville Kail. 
road Company, ihe East Tennessee, Virginia and 


Georgia Tread Com y. th Central 
Railroad Com > will be sold under foreciostre, 
your equities in these pro: 


eB 1 be destroyed, 
and your own stock will become worthless. These 
resuite can only be cate yes by prompt and united 
action on your part for self-protection. 
The last annual repurt of your company shows 
that on Nov. 30, 1891, it had no floating debt, but, 
on the contrary, had in its $218.634.09 in 
cash, and securities not pledged for any of ite own 
debts of the par value of $14,310,013.62 and of the 
market value of over $3,000,000. This report also 
shows that the gross earnings of your railroad com- 
any for the year ending July 1, 1891, exceeded 

43,800,000, ana that the net ea a exceeded 

13,900,000, of 4,800 and $1, net milo. 

pon this basis, the roads in the Terminal sys- 
tem earned 6 pet cent. op a valuation of $28,000 
per mile, while the market price of 
securities of the constituent companies 
the Terminal Com pany's stock is only about $21,000 

er mile. This ference of $7,000 per mile on 

,060 miles of railroad, amounting to $63, ’ 
together with any additional prospective vaiue which 
there may be in the property, is the interest whioh 
you are called upon to protect. 

The effort to create the Senpreosion thatthe Ter- 
minal Company is res ble for the embarrassment 
and complications under whioh 
Danville, the East Tennéssee, Virginia and Georgia, 
and the Georgia Oen Companies now labor is un- 

ustifiable. The fact is % the Terminal Company 
s embarrassed by the difficulties into which these 
roads have been plunged, and its treasury has been 
no ipa Dare to aid the Richmond and Danville Rail- 
r) 


road. 

The last annual meeting of the stockholdors of 
your company was held on the 8th day of December, 
1891, immediately after the report above Peferred to 
was made. Atthat time a temporary Board of Di- 
rectors was elected with the express understanding 
and agreement that they would co-operate with a 
committees sppointed by you at that meeting, com- 
posed of Messrs, Norton, Salamon, Shiff, Olcott, 
Fairchild, aud Fitzgerald, who had consented to 
“carefully investigate intoand examine the condi- 
tion of your properties, and to aid your committee in 
perfecting the best plan for the permanent adjust- 
‘ment of its affairs.” Those Directors declined to co- 
— with the committee appointed we, you and 
elected thémselves and their friends Directors of 
your constimuent companies over the protest of your 
committee. The Norton committee was thus driven 
trop the field. 

ortly afterward a new Committee of Reorgani- 
zation was formed, of which Mr. Olcott was Chair- 
man. The plan of reorganization advocated by thie 
committee was not recetved with approval, and this 
commitee retired. : 
The failure of the plan advocated by the Olcott 
committee was followed by a request from over fifty 
prominent banking houses and representative hold- 
ers of the securities of your company and the con- 
stituent companies to Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & 
Co, to examine the properties in question and the 
whole situation with the view of preparing a 
lan of reorganization. This request Messrs. 
rexel, Morgan & Co. complied with. They made 
@ most csureful examination, not only of the finan- 
éial condition of your company and the constituent 
companies, but of the physical condition of the > 
erties. They were also requested to make this ex- 
amination and to jend their powerful aid in the re- 
orgavization of your company yy the so-called 
advisory committee, of which r. William L. 
Strong is Chairman and Mr. W. P. Clyde a member. 
While Mewsrs. Drexe), Morgan & Co. were conduct. 
ing their investigation the Richmond and Danville 
and the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia sys- 
tems were in the hands of receivers by the 
court upon the application or with the approval of 
those in control of these systems. Before doing this 
all the quick assets “pone com y were loaned to 
the Richmond and Danville ilroad Company, 
and yet your company confessed judgment 
through John A. Rutherford, its Vice President, in 
favor of Frederiok W. Huidexkoper and Ruben 
Foster, receivers of the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad Company, for $181,906.03, in favor of 
William P. Clyde for $30,115, and in favor of John 
©. Maben for $15,065. On the application 6f the 
arties in whose favor these judgments were con- 
essed, a receiver of your company has been ap- 
pointed, and one of the — alleged to justify 
this action is nw od peed ara of Directors, whic 
has not béén call —- in months, had practi- 
cally abandoned its st. It thus appears that, 
while the Richmond anf Danville Railroad Company 
was indebted to your company ina very large sum 
upon loans of your assets to that company, one of 
your officers confessed Judgment in favor of the re- 
oeivers of that pt in order to put your com- 
pany into the hands of a receiver. With assets 
which should be in your treasury amounting to 
about $3,000,000 market valine, your company 
gtands a confessed bankrupt in favor of the party 
who is in possession of thoes asseta. 
2s, 1892, Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & 
addressed to certain security holders of 
your company a letter dated on that day, in which 
they state that after “a careful investigation of the 
affairs ofthe Richmond and West Point Terminal 
Railway and Warehouse Company and its allied cor- 
porations,” “*& reor, tion is feasible on a basis of 
equity toall concerned, one that we should be pre- 
pared to undertake, and one whioh, in our opinion, 
would place the pro’ on a sound finanoi 
but that they were ‘‘obliged reluctantly to 
to proceed - —~4 a nse BA 
P. Clyde, at whose nce receivers were appointe 
for the Richmond and Danville (Railroad Company, 
and who now assumes adominant position in the 
management of the affairs of said com , not only 
refused ¢ve them his support, but led them ‘‘to 
oyalty to ahy reorganisation plan what- 
ever, although he, as one of your committee, signed 
the request to us to undertake the same.” 

Your company is now in the hands of a receiver. 
Each of the systems in which your company 
18 a8 older is ay f in the hands of a receiver. 
Important decisions denying your ht to Vote on 
stock you hold have been rendered. Your Directors 
have not metin months. Every attempt to reorgan. 
ize your properties has been th Your assets 
have been loaned to the Richmond and Danville Rail- 
road Company, of which Mr. Clyde is now in control. 
He declines to au Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & 
Ce. in their efforts tect rests 0; con- 
cerned by a reorgan n uv equitable basis, 
and one of your own officers confessed judgment 
in favor of the Danville receivers in er to put 
your company in the hands of a receiver. 

In view of this condition of affairs it seerfis to us 
plain that nothing but prompt and concerted action 
on your gare can save your stodk from destruction. 
We beli that if yon unite and act orously you 
can save your property. We res make the 
sowing Deecmeaeee $ 

Fire at you immediately call a general meet- 
ing of stockholders at the principal office of your 
company at Richmond, Va., to er the condition 
in which your y is placed and ta élect a 
Board of Directors who will command public confi- 
dence, and who will see that your interests are pro 
erly represented in the vi 4 
now pending. Under the Vir, t 

ed by ers of one-tenth of the stock 

y on y dary hotice. 
prompt steps oe taken to secure the 
ent vere who will be in- 


ap tment of perman 
er cliques and ons, and who will 


dependent of 


t all faases indebtedness. 
hird—'That un fod action of all security ae | 


“hr 

be taken to remove the obstacles now in the w: 
a comprehensive and equitable plan of reofgan 
tion. 

Fourth—That a committee be appointed to receive 
thé proxies of the stockholders for the purpose of 
repr them at ench mecting and electing a 

of Directors who will carry out the policy 


of gtook and securities of the Richmond 
and Wes int Terminal Railway and Warehouse 
Company and its constituent companies who are in 
sympathy with the objects above set forth are re- 
quested to communicate with fhe committee at the 
office of , Boardman & Platt, Mille Building, 
85 Wall Street, New- York om. 

Dated New-York, Aug. 4, 1892. 

Thompson Albert B. Boardman, Charles P. 
Huntington, Committee. 

oo 


ATCHISON’S FIGHT. 








CERTAIN POINTS ARE TO BE SUBMITTED 
TO ARBITRATION. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—The controversy between the 
passenger department of the Atchison Road and 
Chairman:Caldwell of the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation has become so mixed up that nobody pre. 
tends to know just how matters stand at present. 
One thing is certain, however—the Atchison ap- 
panied from the Ohairman’s ruling in five cases 
within a little over @ week. 
Two of these cases wi come to a hear, 


i beca’ ~ ide h loophol 
Dg soon, use on neither side has a loophole 
peen left open for objection. F. Donald, Vice 

hairman of the Central © Association, and 
Oscar G. Murray, Traffic Manager of the Big Four 
ha mn as arbitrators to decide 


ve been upo 
4 Soe all arbitratogs in an appeal must be named 
within 


days after a decision has been rendered 
rman, or whether the Chairman may 
@ after an appeal has been made. This 
ed, the ge LS the controversy 
without further delay. 
fortunate that this is the case, begs 
management ofthe Atchison Road has made up its 
mind that the next notice it serves upon the Chair- 
man will be a notice of wi wwalfrom the W: 


estern 
gy Associa 
But it is safe to say that all quibbling is over. Ar- 
bitrators have been promptly —- and ited to 
settle the question whether the Atc le 
Chairman Caldwell has interpreted Article 1 


nD ot 
ent correctly. If they decide in favor of 
then F. C. Donald will be the sole ar- 
bitrator wogeuse whether Chairman Oaldvwell’s ob- 
jection wo 4. Ford as an arbitrator was justi- 
able. If he decides that kK. A. Ford is a disinter- 
ested , then Mr. Ford will be the sole arbitrator 
to 6 whether the Atchison was ja ed in mak- 
ing & twelve-dollar rate to Denver and return. 
ut of course it is impossible to tell what the re- 
suit of the first arbitration will be, and the fiacal ont 
come of ’ dispute hinges to a great extent upon 
that r 


——————— 

LONG ISLAND ROAD RESTRAINED. 
Henry A. Monford obtained an injunction from 
Judge Bartlett in the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 





train ship Portsmouth arrived at Ply-: 
Engiand to-day. 


+ yesterday, restraining the Long Island Hatlroad 


, Sunt 


at Brenton Avenne, Jamaica. This thoroughfare has 
just been laid out, and the railroad company was 


notified to lay planks between ita cracks where the 
avente crosses there, and to put * gates, but it re- 

sed todo so. A fewdays ago the company made 
arrangements to put up a bridge, but the property 
owners objected ou the ground that it would chango 
the grade of the avenue for a considerable distance 
on each side of the track, and would damage their 
property. An order to show cause on Wednesday 
‘why the road should not be compelled to lay the 
planking was also granted. 

DO ee 


THE CONTROL OF THE LACKAWANNA. 

Much interest has been aroused among railroad 
men by tne discovery of the following paragraph in 
the latest edition of Poor’s Manual: “A controlling 
interest in the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 


Company was also acquired in February, 1892, b 
artic mn the interest of the Philadelphia and id 
” ° 
Vhen the public announcement of the great Read- 
ing combination was made, President Samuel Sloan 
of the Lackawanna asserted peeves that, while 
his road would pursue a policy very friendly to 
the Reading, it was in no way controlled by that 
compination or bound up with that interest. Mr. 
Sloan has been out of town the past few days, and his 
opinion of the paragraph in Poor’s Manual 1s not 
known. 
Mr. John P. Meany, the editor of the Manuai, de- 
clinéd yesterday to make any statement about this 
matter, He said that he had written a letter to 


have printed providing Mr. Sloan had no objections. 


NOTES OF VARIOUS INTERESTS. 


—A dispatch from the City of Mexico announces 
that the importation of railway iron and steel there 
is double that of the corresponding period of last 

ear. The contruction of the Mexican Southern 

ailway is progressing very satisfactorily. The 
road will reach Oaxaca by the middle of October, and 
it will be pushed on to Port Salina Cruz on the Pacific 
coast, 

—The report of the Fitchburg Railroad Company 
for the quarter ended June 30 Jast shows: Gross 
earnings, $1,880, 720; opersting expenses, $1,350,- 
443; net earnings, $480,276; net income, $127,689; 
cash on hand, $452,973. 

—A cable dispatch from President Reynolds of the 
Mexican Central Railroad, dated London, says that 
the pool is arranged and will go into effect Sept. 1. 





A DOWN-EAST BACKWOODSMAN. 


——<— 
HE HAS SPENT OVER FORTY YEARS IN 
THE FORESTS OF MAINE. 


From the Lewtston (Me.) Journal. 
Off a mile or so east of the new town of Hon- 
derson, inthe settlement called North Brown- 
ville, lives Owen Chase, who will easily pass as 


one of the mightiest of the hunters that have 
frequented the Maine forests. 

The attention of the writer was directed to 
him by a remark made by Mr. William P. Oakes 
of Foxcroft, a noted land surveyor, much em- 
ployed by the owners of timber lands, to find 
and establish their lines in the forests of North- 
ern Maine. **I have had a good many good men 
in the woods with me,” said Mr. Oakes, “but I 
am willing tosay Owen Chase is the best woods- 
man that ever went with me. He knows all 
the forests by heart. He has spent his whole 
life in them.” 

Of fair height, a sinewy, well-knit man, with 
a frank, bronzed face that lighted up witha 
pleasant welcome, Mr. Chase was a very good 
specimen, indeed, of a hardy, honest frontiers- 
man. 

“My adventures?” he said a izzically, as he 
learned the object of the call. “My advent- 
ures!” he repeated modestly, asa half doubting 
himself. “ y, I never had any.” 

‘But you have seen a great deal of life in the 
Maine woods, haven’tyou. Hunted some, more 
or less?” : 

* Well, that’s a different thing,” he said pleas- 
antly. ‘I've hunted and worked in the woods 
a good part of the time ever since I was thir- 
teen years old, and now I’m sixty years old last 
March. Don’t look so old, do I?” 

Certainly he did not. His hair is still abun- 
dant and has all the gloss of its natural color. 
Scarcely a streak of gray appears. His frame is 
still apparently as elastic as a boy’s, and no one 
would say from his looks that his age was over 
fifty. 

Continuing his replies to various questions, 
he said he had tried woods life in all its forms. 
He had been in the woods alone for months at a 
time in his hunting expeditions, and had gone 
as far north as into Canadian territory, had fol- 
lowed about every river and stream, had visited 
every lake worth mentioning and many of less 
importance, and had stood on the top of nearly 
every mountain peak in the Maine forest 
regions. He had sometimes had slim eating for 
days at atime, and at others, when he had a 
party of olty sports in tow, Keeping them 
straight and their heads level so as to return 
them safely to civilized life, they had all sorts 
of fancy fixings from the four corners of the 
earth for their camp fare. 

* But, after all,” said Mr. Chase, ‘I don’t take 
to that sort of thinga greatdeal I'd a heap 
rather have good hearty camp food; fish and 
game, bear steak and venison, or rk and 
beans. I have spent twenty-five nterse in 
camps lumbering. It’s hard work; get up early 
and work late; but it’s me ny rou can’t get 
together a thousand tougher, healthier men in 
tbe world than those that come out of the camps 
of the Maine woods in the Spring of each year. 
“ Yes, I’ve killed bears; lots of them. My last 
one, a week or two ago, was number 222. 

“A bear is the most cowardly animal in the 
Maine woods, and when I hear people tell of 
how they fought with bears, or were nearly 
killed by them, or read such yarns, I just say 
to myself: ‘That’s humbug. It’s a b-ar-e 
story.’”’ 

Chase had a good chuckle over that, for the 
pun pleased him. ‘ 

“In all my experience with bears, and as 
often as I bave run across them in the woods, I 
never had a bear stand up to face me but once, 
and that was scarcely enough to be worth men- 
tioning. I was watching an orchard where 
bears had been plundering, one — I waited 
a good while without seeing anything, but at 
last, hearing a noise, I went through the orchard 
in its direction and suddenly came upon a big, 
dark object as tallas aman. It was motionless, 
and for a minute or two I was in doubt what it 
was, it sat so still. I listened to hear it breathe, 
to make certain it was an animal,as [ didn’t 
want the boys tolaugh at mo for firing at a 
stump. I was a boy then and had nothing but 
an old smoothbore to shoot with, but I made 
up my mind I'd shoot, stump or no stump, and 
raised my gun to my shoulder. When I did 
that, as quick as a flash the old fellow dropped 
on to his feet and made off in such a ay that I 
lost him. He was one of the biggest bears I 
ever saw. That’s the only time a bear ever sat 
up before me. 

“They are natural cowards. They are cun- 
ning and will sneak around and steal a sheep 
or any other animal that won’t fight, and prob- 
ably would chase a human being that was 
afraid and ran from them. Butso far as fear 
of them goes, I’d as lief as not go into a thicket 
where there was a dozen big ones empty hand- 
ed—without so much as a jack knife to defend 
myself with. Of course I couldn’t kill them 
very well without some weapon to do it with, 
but I shouldn’t need anything to protect myself. 

“Are there any dangerous animals in the 
Maine woods? No, not what I call dangerous 
ones. There is a time, late in the Fall, in the 
nutting season, when a bull moose will show 
fight and be pretty ugly, and they’ve scared 
some people most to death. There was a story 
last Fall of a Frenchman being cut to pieces by 
the hoofs of an old bull up in Canada, or = em | 
the line; but he’s the only one I ever heard o 
being anything more than badly scared.” 

Of his other hunting experiences, Mr. Chase 
said he had killed over a thousand foxes—a 
good many more than a thousand, though he 

ad never kept count of the smal] game as he 
had of the bears. He killed fifty-nine foxes in 
one Winter and once took nine grown ones ina 
single day. He thought that beat the Maine 
record of asingle day’s shooting. “ Why, my 
bey here, a lad of twelve or thirteen years 
perhaps, bas shot three foxes in one day him- 
self,” said he with a hunter’s fatnerly pride. 

He had killed a good many moose, and deer 
and caribou by the acore. “I don’t shoot any 
deer, now,” he said, with a touch of sadness. 
“T used to make money deer hunting, when I 
could ship the carcassesto Boston or New-York. 
But when that foolish law forbade sending them 
out of the State, there was no longer any money 
in them,andI quitit. They’regetting s0 they’re 
no longera wild animal, but a domestic nui- 
sance. They’re running over the crops on the 
farms all along this part of the Stato,and are 
doing so much damage people are praying for 
the wolves to ceme again and thin them out. 
Some of these folks say they are going to sue 
the State for damages. suppose they can’t do 
that, but the deer are a nuisance, any way. 

“Other furs than foxes? Yes, I’ve sold hun- 
dreds of mink skins, if not thousands, that I 
caught myself. I have killed a great many 
black cats, or fishers. I killed sixteen of them 
in - Winter. Their pelts bring about $8.50 
each. 

“Ever get lost in the woods? No, I never 

thought of such a thing. Some people get 
‘turned around,’ as they call it, and don’t know 
where they are, but I was never caught tha 
way. A man has to have a pretty good genera 
idea of the lay of the land, which way the 
streams run, &c., and keep his wits about him, 
of course. If a man knows where the big 
streams are there is not much need of his get- 
ting lost, because the little streams found every- 
where will surely lead him tothem. There are 
days, dark, stormy days, when no man can 
travel in the woods and keep his course without 
@ compass. 
_ “ff he has a compass he wants to follow it 
implicitly and not go to thinking that it has got 
out of fix and won’t work because it don’t hap- 
pen to agree with his notions.” The writer 
here ventures to say to the reader that there is 
considerable point in Mr. Chase’s warning, as 
he has known a guide, an experienced woods- 
man, to get “lost”’ while holding a compass in 
his hand and declare his belief that the compass 
Was wrong. 


Paderewski’s {Hair Cut, 
From the London Truth. 

A trifie may affect the gayety of nations, and it 
will be sorrowful news to many of his lady ad- 
mirers that M. Paderewski has taken, in a literal 
sense, the advice so freely offered him by num- 
erous street boys on his last visit to the me- 
tropolis and has got his hair cut. Mr. Steinert 
says his appearance is improved by the loss of 
those abundant locks, which an impressionable 
journalist has discovered were of the color of 
“old gold.” But on this important point I fear 
Ishould prefer the judgment of some of those 
very silly young women who mobbed the Polish 








pianist on his recent recital at St. James’s Hall, 


from constructing a wooden bridge over ite tracks 


President Sloan which he was perfectly willing to , 


i 
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THOMAS COOPER'S DEATH 


HIS CONNECTION WITH CHARTISM 
AND HIS WORTH AS A MAN. 


THOUGHT IN ENGLAND TO HAVE LONG 
BEEN DEAD—POEMS THAT HE WROTE 
—HIS SILENT HEROISM—THE MOVE- 
MENT IN WHICH HE TOOK PART 
MANY YEARS AGO—HIS FUNERAL. 


The news of the death of Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist poet and lecturer, was a surprise to 
many English as well as American readers who 
thought that he had passed away with the 
generation to which he belonged. “Living 
quietly in Lincoln,” says the London Times, 
“having ceased of late years to write or lecture, 
he was almost forgotten, and by none more so 
than the workingmen whom he had tried, some- 
times in heroic, if not always wise, ways, to 
benefit And yet his life is better worth remem- 
bering than the lives of many, friends of the 
same cause as he was, of whom the world hears 
much more. It spans a period of many social 
movements. It is a link with an England near 
to us in time, but with a gulf between it and us 
wider than a whole century sometimes makes. 
In days when it is somewhat the fashion to 
eneer at the doctrine of self-help as a passing 
phase of ‘individualism’ it is wholesome to 
recall the early heroism in Cooper's life. 

“A clever lad, even if very poor, has nowa- 
days a comparatively smooth path before him. 
There are scholarships to support him, schools 
to compete for the honor of educating him, 
societies to take him by the hand and exhibit 
him, if his parts and precocity are great, as an 
infant prodigy. This generation little knows 
how bitter may be the bread of knowledge and 
what wonderful things in the way of low living 
and high thinking were done by the poor 
scholars, unknown to university or college, of 
whom Thomas Cooper is a type, the true 
devotees of learning to be read of in Samuel 
Bamford’s ‘ Recollections’ or Hugh Miller's 
‘Schools and Schoolmasters.’ Cooper would 
toil all day, faint and ‘weary, some lines from 
Shakespeare or Milton running in his mind, to 
sup at nighton a cup of oatmeal gruel. It is 
impossible to hold a high idea of the poetical 
merits of his most ambitious poem, ‘ The Pur- 
gatory of Suicide,’ though there are fine lines 


inhbis dissertation on the always attractive - 


theme, ‘Slaves, toilno more. Why delve and 
moiland pine, To glut the tyrant forgers of 


your chains? Slaves, toil no more.’ Whether 
the long years of lecturing by Cooper did much 
good to some of the causes which he espoused 
may be doubted, if only because he himself in 
the end of his days doubted it. But it is advisa- 
ble, especially for this generation, to take no- 
tice of the silent heroiem of Cooper in his pur- 
suit, in the cobbler’s shop, of the treasures of 
knowledge and imagination, and to mark how 
much he and suéh as he did for thethselves 
when they bought books and gained intellect- 
ual companionship at the price of health and 
by stinting themselves even in bread. 

‘Cooper was never the most prominent of 
the Chartists. He wanted grit, if not force and 
courage; he wanted still more worldly wisdom 
and practical aptitude; but he was of the same 
stuff as the Wovlers, the Edmonds, and all that 
was bestin the early days of the Chartist move- 
ment. They were a vigorous race, and it is a 
little presumptuous in the representatives of 
unionism, new or old, to sneer at them, as is 
sometimes done. They had generally a sub- 
stratum ofculture and knowledge, hard won 
but real, of which many of the present leaders 
of the workingmen are absolutely destitute. 

“Every one might not approve of their 
course of reading, which included much then 
thought meat questionable. A)l the effusions of 
Richard Carlile and Hetherington’s 
press—dingy, dirty, and badly-printe 
editions of Elihu Palmer’s ‘Principles o 
Nature,’ Paine’s ‘Rights of Man,’ Volney’s 
‘Ruins,’ the ‘Philosophical Dictionary,’ God- 
win’s ‘ Justice’—ciroulated much in workshops. 
So also did editions of Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ and 
Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ The fa- 
vorite books of the political artisans of those 
days supplied a bracing discipline to the mind. 
And 80 it happened thatin cobblers’ and tail- 
ors’ shops and in forges and factories was 
diffused (to an extent now probably not to be 
found, notwithstanding the cheapness of books) 
@ knowledge, orude, perhaps, but real, of 
the problems of political science; and when 
these men were put.on their trial for seditious 
speech or conspiracy, as they often were, the 
world was amazed to hear rude mechanics de- 
fend themselves with eloquence and adroitness, 
and to see them use with effect the weapons of 
philosophical dialectics. 

‘“* Whenever we have—what does not exist—an 
adequate history of the Chartist movement, it 
will be seen how much the aims and objects of 
workingmen have changed. The theories in 
vogue in Cooper’s youth among his fellow- 
workers were wholly unlike those of the New 
Unionism. The creed which he espoused, with 
an ardor which sustained him in prison and in 
poverty, was in.substance the radicalism of 
Bentham, Major Cartwright, and the elder MIIL 
The supposition was that England of those days 
was ruled forthe benefit of a privileged few, 
and that the majority of Englishmen, under the 
Constitution as it then was, were not free to use 
their faculties to the best advantage. Only let 
there be universal suffrage, and, each man be- 
ing at liberty to make the most of himself, all 
the stream of misery of which the world was 
full would soon be dried - 

“ That is the subtance of numberless speeches 
delivered in secret meetings of clubs of Subious 
legality, or before excited, tumultuous, threat- 
ening multitudes, between the passing of the 
Reform billand the close of the Chartist move- 
ment. Scarcely one of thé leaders asked from 
Government and Parliament more than the es- 
tablishment of true political equality. They 
—— against being taxed without 

eing represented, and, as they thought, for 
the benefit of others; but they never 
claimed that the wealthy should be taxed to 
benefit them. ach man was to work out his 
own future with hisown hands. The Charter 
was needed chiefly to remove the artificial bar- 
riers in his way. It wasasimple doctrine. It 
was a doctrine of self-help and self-reliance. It 
was the very opposite of the creed of those who 
say to-day with much jacceptance, ‘Let the 
State do everything forithe workingman. Let 
others educate, and feed, and clothe his children 
and help to pay for his house and his recrea- 
tion.”’ 

“The historian of Chartism, as he studies the 
books and speeches of Cooper and Stephens, 
and others of its best representatives, wiil find 
this difference constantly brought to his notice. 
Feargus O’Connor tried to give the movement a 
Socialistia direction, and for a time seemed 
likely to have his way. But the wiser heads, 
including Cooper, would have nothing to do 
with the leveling and new-fangled dootrines 
preached in the Northern Star. . They 
were fond of saying that they stood 
upon old constitutional lines, and they 
had no idea of replacing what they callea 
the privilege of birth by the petyiloge of labor. 
They had in view the gener advance- 
ment of their class, and did not regard legisla- 
tion exclusively or chiefly as a means of getting 
so much more wages or wages’ worth. Their 
talk when they met to discuss the Charter was 
not in the main about low wages and long 
hours, though operatives in the years between 
1830 and 1848 had good cause to complain of 
both. It was leftto another generation to in- 
sist that a vote had a direct money value, and 
was convertible into ‘three acres and a cow,’ 
free education, free bathe, free libraries, gratui- 
tous allotments, and eight hours working day, 
and other substantial prizes of which the sim- 

letons and enthusiasts among the Chartists 

ad not thought. 

“We turn -— to another side of the same fact 
in saying that the uppermost thought in men of 
Cooper's stamp was self-improvement. It 
would really seem in the case of some of them 
that, more than acres or consols, they coveted 
the opportunities for culture possessed by the 
well-to-do. In some ways tag Bay ahead of 
their generation. They saw 8 which only 
a few wise men then thought of, at al] events in 
England. It would be ible to find in some 
of the speeches of the beat of the Chartists— 
half educated, perhaps, but prodigies of dis- 
cursive reading — Rarephrases of Hum- 
boldt’s saying: ‘The primary law of 
true -morality ia, educate yourself; 
the secondary, and only the  second- 
ary, influence others by what yon are,’ Only 
thin, narrow-minded criticism will dweil exclu- 
sively on the ignorance or half knowledge of the 
men of Cooper’s stamp, and forget the sincerity 
and simplicity of their lives and their touching 
belief in the boundless eflicacy of self-eulture. 
For Cooper’s poems and pamphiets there can be 
only oblivion. Ithas already come. When the 
best only survive, that which is crude and im- 
perfect, and faulty in matter and still more soih 
form, must quickly pérish. But on behalf of 
his autobiography a saving word might be put 
in. It would not be amiss for the new leaders of 
the workingmen to turn toit, if only to see 
what things men did unaided for themselves. 

* Tho funeral of Cooper, the Chartistleader an 
poet, took piace at Lincoin. The first part o 
the service was condacted in the Thomas Cooper 
Memorial Baptist Chapel, which was recently 
built'and named in his honor. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. Arthur O’Neill of Bir- 
mingham, the Rev. E. H. Jackson of Louth, and 
the Rev. J. Bennett of Lincoln. After the serv- 
ice the Rev. Arthur O’Neill, a fellow-Chartist 
prisoner, delivered an address. He said that it 
was as nearly as posuible fifty years since 
Thomas Cooper and he stood together on a plat- 
form before 20,000 people at Wednesbury, 
and he could we remember ‘Coo 8 
ringing voice, the intense enthusiasm 
which, he felt, his deep sympathy and 
pity for the poor, his tremendous de- 
nuneiation of wrong, and_the fearless way in 
which he met operences®. He rejoiced that after 
fifty years eee oy point ae advocated 
had been accomplished. Mr. O’Neill went on to 


rinting 
chea 





speak of the days he had spent in Stafford Jail 
in company with Cooper, and of a second occa- 
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sion when he was in prison for a year with him. 
He commended.to young men ery ae A litical 
and patriotic efforts as worthy of {mitation, and 
concluded by sta’ that, as far as he could 
discover, he was the last artist prisoner in 
England, although there were some in Amer- 
ica The Rey. E. H. Jackson also delivered an 
address, and he was followed by the Rey. J. 
Bennett. There were but few people at the 
cemetery, where the concluding portion of the 
burial service was read by the Rev. E. H. Jack- 
son.” 


SPONGE TRADE DIMINISHED. 





EVILS WHICH TEND TO DESTROY THE 
INDUSTRY. 


From the Levant Herald. 

Writing from Rhodes, in the Smyrna district, 
Mr. Vice Consul Jones says that the value of 
the sponge trade during the year 1891 is stated 
to have diminished from 20 to 25 per cent. as 
compared with that of the preceding year, and 
this statement is borne out by the diminution 
in the amount of the “‘ charitable dues” levied 
by the communities of the various islands inter- 
ested in the trade, viz., Symi, Calymnos, and 
Halki. The amount of sponges of the best 
quality was less than that obtained dur- 


in the season of 1890, but very high 
prices were given by merchants for 
those of the finest quality, especially for 
those taken at Mandruha and Crete, where the 
average size of the finest sponges exceeded 
that of those fished during the previous season. 
Sponges of inferior quality, especially those 
taken at Zohara, were sold at very low rates. 
While the districts in which the sponge-fishing 
industry is carried on are showing signs of ex- 
haustion, on the other hand new fields are dis- 
covered from time to time, but it is to be feared 
that the increase in the produce of the season 
afforded by the discovery of new fields does 
not altogether compensate for the loss occa- 
sioned by the exhaustion of districts which have 
lomg been in use. 

h regard, however, to the number of men 
employed in the industry a considerable in- 
crease is recorded. It appears that whereas 
some years ago to each boat using the diving 
apparatus four divers were allotted out of a 
crew of fifteen, now six, and even as many as 
eight, divers areemployed, the crew often num- 
bering twenty ali told. Unfortunately, the 
evils tending to reduce, if not to destroy, the 
sponge industry still continue, and especially 
the dishonesty of the men employed, who 
not infrequently take advantage of the 
faulty system of prepayment of divers 
which obtains in the trade to rob their 
employers. Again, as more divers are employed 
in each poat, larger sums are now required to 
fit out the boats, and it must also be added that 
the riske of the occupation itself have increased, 
as divers descend to greater depths to obtain 
the sponges. As many as cighty cases of fatal 
accidents are reported as having occurred 
among divers using the apparatus during the 
past season. 

The practice of fishingin the Winter season 
is becoming more general, but as the districts 
in which the Winter fishery is carried on are 
—_ or places near the coast, and thus quite 

istinct from those used during the Summer, 
the results of the Summer fishery are not there- 
by affected. Fortunately, the reports as to the 
parasitical weed whose appearance in the 
sporse districts some years ago caused so much 
anxiety show that the evil continues to de- 
crease. 





Burdensome Electoral Privileges. 
From the London Datly News. 
The dominice civiiates and burgi reges were, 
in early times, the reverse of elated by the pos- 
session of. electoral privileges and respectfully 


P titioned to be relieved from those responsi- 
lities attaching to the exercise of the suf- 
frage. ‘The representation of the nation in 
Parliament was then a burden tothe people, the 
elected being paid by their electors; nor doth it 
supess that the representatives at that time 
had any adyantage more than their wages. 

Cities and boroughs were, therefore, not fond 
of retarning representatives to Parliament, and 
it was reckoned a privilege to be exempted, and 
to obtain which there are more instances than 
one of petitions having been presented. Sheriffs 
would frequently act in a very partial and arbi- 
trary manner, and, out of pique, return many 
poor boroughs, who were not able to pay their 
representatives, and omit others who were able, 
in order to show favor to them.” 

This became a veritable grievance, and in 5 
Rich. 2a law was made to hinder these arbi- 
trary proceedings, and several boroughs were 
by charter from the Crown exempted from what 
they would have esteemed a hardship and a 
burden upon them. Loyal services were thus 
acknowledged. In the same reign the burgesses 
of Colchester, in consideration of rebuilding and 
fortifying the walls of their town against the 
King’s enemies, were granted an exemption 
for the space of five years from returning mem- 
bers to Parliament. 





Concerning Steamship Sherry. 
From the London Standard. 
Evil times, we regret to learn from the report 
which Mr. Consul Henderson has just issued on 
the commerce of Cadiz, have fallen upon the 


sherry trade. There is plenty produced, but the 
bodegas are filling faster than they empty. The 
Englishman does not drink so much sherry as 
he did in the far-away days when the conversa- 
tion at the elder Ruskin’s Sunday evening 
parties always turned upon it, and—so his fa- 
mous son tells us—was invariably interesting. 

Nor can our change in taste be wondered at if 
many of the customers of Jerez de la Frontera 
are as unecrupulous as the nameless steamship 
company whose practice Mr. Henderson de- 
scribes. Visitingone of the largest cellars in 
the sherry country, he was invited, as every one 
is, to sample the wares stored in the endless 
rows of cool puncheons. 

Two wines especially took the Consul’s fancy 
—he could scarcely say which was the more to 
his on Yet the Spanish merchant informed 
his guests—not, perhaps, without a dry laugh 
at their connoisseurship—that one of their 
selected brands was sold at £50 the butt, while 
the other (which they relished quite as well) 
was “ manufactured for one of the largest mail 
steamship companies in the world, at the rate 
of 44d per bottle, and retailed to the passen- 
- at”—a trifle leas than twelve times that 
price. 





Low Price for aj Raphael, 

From the Pall Mall Gazette. July 6. 
The comparatively low price realized at the 
Dudley sale by Raphael’s “Crucifixion” has 
hardly attracted the attention it deserves. The 


picture is, by universal consent, one of the most 
authentic, interesting, and important Raphaels 
inthe world. in 1845, at the time when Old 
Masters were still at low-water mark, it sold 
for £2,240. Ten days ago—at a time when prices 
for really first-rate examples of the great paint- 
ers rule very high—it fetched at public auction 
£11,130. Seven years ago another Raphael, to 
which the same description as that given above 
would apply, was bought not at public auction, 
but by private treaty. The price paid was 
£75,000—or seven times that paid for the Earl 
of Dudley’s. 


CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKETS, 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—Light receipts of hogs, coupled 
with the bad crop reports on corn and the strength 
shown in the grain markets, led to @ very active and 
strong provision market, Ryan started the buying, 
taking October lard and January ribs, Armour was 
a seller of lard, and Cudahy a seller of October pork. 
All of the houses with foreign connections were buy- 
ers, and there were larger buying orders in the hands 
of the commission houses on country account. Offer- 
ings were light, and during the last hour o © 8e8- 
sion there was a rush to buy by some of the traders 
who have been selling in anticipation of a réaction. 
On this swell prices touched the top notch for the day, 
and at the close held well up to the extreme figures. 
September pork opened at $17.70, advan 
Tey da a at that, cash be 

e m ber vanced 
to $4, and dened at * 
tember ribs opened at $7.02 10, 
and closed at €8.074,, cash being $8@#4.10. Cash 
sales included 500,000 % short ribs at 8c and 300 bxs 
short clear sides on private terms. 

It was @ Darrow market in wheat, which was 
steadied mainly through sympathy with ths otuer 
roarke The volume of © Was small, the pit 
being deserted during a part of the me but the 
close was strong and at the top price of the day. 
September opened at 7849c, sold between 78%0 and 
730, and ¢losed at 78%0. Markets barely § x 
Th —_ for cagh wheat was fair for Winter, 
with n x ot ih Spring. Pardridge was put 
down as a buyer of wheat in the speculative market. 
Receipts at principal Western points were 904,- 
980 bushels. The shipments from Western points 
Fee0 085 S06 Rachels. The local out inspection was 
126,000 bushels, agd there were charters for 213,000 
bus. ole. Sales ® and ¥9 © to store were made 
at 78yofor No. 3r Tag ctor No. 3 650 
for No. 4r 


% 3 760 zor No. 1 and No, 3 hard. 
68'OTI0 for No hard, and 69¢ for No. 3 & 
white. Free on board 





sales were at 62@71o for No. 


hos 
N 


o. 3 do. ‘ 

Corn started off with a boom on the crop reports, 
The State report was the strongest feature of the 
morning, showing that while there had been a slight 
increase in the aver in the State there had been 
damage to the crop by droughtin many sections. 
This Fficlal verification of thé private reports that 
have béen coming into the market started all the 
shorts and encour: the holders to inérease their 
lines. As @ result September, which opened 20 
higher at 60%0, sold up to 6520 wi several 
reactions on the way up, and closed at 51%. 
Kansas City wired that it was the hottest morning 
of the year, and hinted further reports of j 
The local oarsnepateen was 119,0 
charters for 177, b 


Free on 
at 42%4@44c for no grade, 442500 
.& mixed, and 50051490 for No. 3 and No. 3 


Oats hy = fractionally higher all day. There were 
no new features in the crop reposts, bat some 
strongth was derived from the f of a nigher corn 
Market. Shorts wanted to cover, and with the be- 
lief 99 general in a decreaged yield the crowd showed 
no disposition to sell freely. Logan was a@ a | 
buyer. Kidstone favored that side, and Beierlein sol 

some. September ranged at 334%@33%0 and closed 
Jgo higher at 38@33%c bid, with this month dull 
at 3c. Receipts were about as expected, with 206 
cars estimated for Monday. Cash oats were guict, 
with no encouraging news from the sea d made 
known, and only a small quantity reported taken 
from local atocks. Sales by sample were at 32432330 


’ Grand stand, $1. 


' 


CITY AND SUBURBAN 


NEW-YORK. 


_—The Roman correspondent of the Catholic 
News cables that the circular addressed to the 
American Bishops by Cardinal Ledochowski, 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, says that 
the Archbishops of the United States mast, 
pene to their meeting in New-York in Octo- 

r next, confer with their respective suffra- 
gans on all questions to be disoussed at that 
meeting. 

—A revival of the mysterious illusion “She” 
by Magician Powell at the Eden Musée pleases 
the patrens of that resort. These are the final 
weeks of the successful engagement of Powell 
and Majilton. The historical gallery will be 
open to-day and the Hungarian Orchestra will 
render a selected programme. 

—The report of the Central Park Meteorolo 
ical Observatory for the week ending at noo 
yesterday shows a-mean barometer of 29.864, 
with arange of .210; a mean thermometer of 
73.9°, with a maximum of 88° anda minimum 
of 66°, and a rainfall of 1.34 inches. 


—There will be a meeting of the Sinking Fund 
Commission to-morrow in the Controller’s of- 
fice. One object of the meeting is to consider 
proposals for the issue of $182,777.09 in 3 per 
cent. schoolhouse bonds, redeemable in 1891. 


—Importations of general merchandise at the 
port of New-York for the week ending Aug. 5 
amounted to $13,765,030. 


—Cornelius Vanderbilt has giyen $100 to the 
Gloucester Relief Association. 


pilin 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


—Bishop Potter yesterday afternoon laid the 
cornerstone of the new Trinity Parish house in 
Mount Vernon. It is to be constructed of stone 
at the rear of the church edifice on Third Ave- 
nue, between Third and Fourth Streets. The 
Rev. Stephen F. Holmes, the rector of the 
churoh, assisted at the services. 

—The village of Sing Sing is spending $5,000 
in graveling and macadamizing its streets and 
avenues. 

a -- 


LONG ISLAND. 


—The sloop yacht Lillian of Stamford, Conn., 
capsized yesterday in the Sound near Lloyd’s 
Neck, L. I. Two persons were on board, but 
they clung to the yacht until rescued by M. J. 
Young of Oyster Bay. Mr. Young was fishing 
off the reef when he saw the accident. The 
yacht was taken to the shore and righted. 


—Edward Johnson, thirty-four years of age, @ 
wealthy resident of Babylon,dropped dead while 
witnessing a game of baseball between the Say- 
ville and Babylon nines at Sayville yesterday 
afternoon. Heart disease caused his death. 


—John Garn, section foreman on the Long 
Island Rallroad, was struck by an engine yee 
terday at Jamaica and fatally injured. 


—— 
NEW-JERSEY. 


—A telegram received in Orange yesterday 
from the Rev. Dr. Rufus 8. Greene, who is upon 
the Squaw River, Canada, hunting for hia son’s 
body, stated thatthe river had been dragged 
| a a the falls, but that the body could not be 

ound. 


—George Encles, the negro who assaulted the 
little daughter of Patrick Hayes on Thursday in 
South Camden, was captured yesterday morn- 
ing at Camden and committed to prison. The 
child identified him as her assailant. She will 
recover. 


—The Jeffersonian Democracy of Jersey City, 
representing the anti-ring element of Hudson 
County, has adopted resolutions formally ap- 
proving the candidacy of Judge Job H. Lippin- 
cott for the Governorship of New-Jersey. 

—Mr. and Mrs. McElvoy, who were thought to 
have been drowned while rowing on the Hack- 
ensack River, at Jersey City, have returned to 
the home of their friends in Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. Charles M, Brink, until lately pas- 
tor of the Roseville Baptist Church, has ac- 
cepted the Chair of Rhetoric and Oratory at 
Brown University. 

—Cyrus Peok, a well-known Newark citizen, 
has offered to make a deed to the city of fifty- 
tive lots on Fifth and Bloomfield Avenues for 
Use 48 @ Park: 





Kees for Praising and Puffing. 
From the Cleveland Leader. Aug. 4. 

L. A. Wilson and J. W. Sykora, late law 
partners under the firm name of Wilson & 
Sykora, commenced a suit in the Common Pleas 
Court on Wednesday against Wenzel Medlin for 
$1,649.72 for professional services. They state 
in their petition that in March, 1889, Medlin 
was over $60,000 in debt, and was, fn fact, in- 
solvent, although his insolvency was not ap- 
parent to his creditors or the world. They say 
that while in that condition he employed them 
as his attorneys to succor and rescue him from 
insolvency. They took hold of the matter and 
worked upon it night and day, they say, for six 
months, and finally succeeded in rescuing him 
from insolvency by procuring the sale of his 
brewery plant to the Bohemian Brewing Com- 
pany for $89,000. They say that their services 
“in praising and puffing the insolvent brewery, 
in season and out of season,” and devoting six 
months of professiopal work to procuring the 
sale was fully worth the amount asked. 

—T 


Morses, Carriages, &e. 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE CAR.« 
RIAGES, 


265 and 267 Canal St., 


200 Feet East of Broaaway. 


WE OFFER BARGAINS FROM NOW TILL 
FALL IN PONY AND VILLAGE ‘CARTS, 
BUCKBOARDS, SURREYS, PHAETONS, RUN- 
ABOUTS, AND ALL KINDS OF LIGHT SUM) 
MER TRAPS. 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 
A Complete Stock of 


Breughams, Coupes, Coupe-Rockaways, 
Landaus, Victorias, Cabriolets, &c.. &c. 


VERY WEDNESDAY MOBNING THE NEW- 
YORK WEEKLY TIMES is published. No 
other weekly contains such interesting miscellany 
for farm and fireside. One year’s subscription is 
only 75 cents. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 


265-267 Canal St. 


Farm wagons, contractors’ and farm carts, dry 
ooda, laundry, grocers’, and business wagons of ali 











da. 
A full line of harness. 





ee 
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MONMOUTH PARK RACES, 


fon BRANCH, N. J., 
EVERY TUESDAY SRORSDAY, AND SAT- 
URDAY, AT 2:30 P. M. 

Trains and boate every 15 minutes, by Central 
R. R. of N. J., Liberty St.; Pennsylvania R.R. from 


Desbrogses and Cortlandt Sts.; boats via 
Hook, from Pier 8, foot of Rector St. Field, 50c. 


BRIGHTON BEACH RACES 


EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND FRIDAY. 

RAC BEGIN AT 2 P. M. EACH DAY. 

= Ladies, 50a Field, 60a 

Reached by all routes to Coney Island 
Cc. V. SASS, Seco’y. G. H. ENGEMAN, Pres’t. 
on | 

Religions Potices. 

JIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 156 

Worth S8t., William F. Barnard, ntendent. 

—Service of song every Sunday at 3: P.M. The 

service is almost wholly by the children of the insti- 

tution. Public invited. 


Mz soe ok hy! CARTER bee bho ts 

an hourof organ mato on day a oons 
from 4 to 6 o’clook in the — Tabernacle. 2d Av. 
and 10th St. New-York. mé for Sunday, 
Aug. 7: 1. ©, Berens; Ave Maria, Arca. 
delt; 3. Cavatina, Raff; 4. The Heavens are Teil- 
ing, Haydn; 5. Pastoral, Kuliak; 6 Andante—Sec. 
ond Symphony, Haydn. The seats are all free. 

T. STEPHEN'S ‘PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
Church, 57 West 46th St, Rev. Charles Treat, 
Rector.—Services at 11 A. M. only. Sunday school 
at3 P. M. 

RAN TOU RATION CHAPEL, 69TH ST, 
West, between Columbus Av. and Boulevard. — 
Services, 7:30 A. M.,11 A. M., and 5 P. M. 


ary Goods. 
A. F. JAMMES, 
909 BROADWAY AND 11 EAST 20TH 8ST. 


Special Sale of Royal Biarritz, Pearl Grays, Straw, 
‘and White, extra quality, reduced to 74c. pair. 


Lroposils. 
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AQUEDUCT COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE, n 
OOM 209, STEWART BUILDING, 
No. 280 BROADWAY, NEW- YORK, July 28, 1892. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 
Bw: OR PROPOSALS FOR DOING THE 
work and furnishing the materials called for in 
the approved form of contract now on file in the office 
of the Aqueduct Commissioners, for Building the 
New Croton Dam at ruell Site, on Croton River, 
the Town of Cortlandt, Westchester County, New- 
ork, will be received at this office until Wedn: 
the 24th day of August, 1892, at 3 o’clock P. M., at 
which place and hour they will be publicly opened 
by the Aqueduct Commissioners, and the award of 
the contract for doing said work and furnishing said 
materials will be made by said Commissioners as 
soon th as practicable. 
Blenk forms of said approved contract and the 
specifications thereof, and bids or pro) and 
roper envelopes for their inclosure, and form of 
Bonds, and also the plans tor said work and all other 
information, can be obtained at the above office of 
the Aqueduct Commissioners on application to the 
Secretary. 
By order of the Aqnotes Commission 
JAMES C. DUANE, 


ers. 
President. 








for No. 8 mixed, 84@34%0 for do white, and 35@ 
35%0 for No. 2 white- 


' 


J. C. LULLEY, Secretary. 





A Problem for Park Police, 
From the London Daily News. 

How is a policeman to deal with a cyclist who 
As driving along a public highway at the danger- 
@us speed of fourteen or fifteen miles an hour? 

ice Constable Summers, being called on to 

de this question for himvelf at Selly Oak, 
near Birmingham, called out to the offending 
cyclist to stop; but the object of his appeal, 
who was mounted op a pneumatic-tired ma- 
chine of the latest pattern, pursued his wild 
career and was quickly out of sight and hearing. 
Bome time afterwerd the defiant cyolist was 
seen returning at the same perilous pace, and 
this time the police constable, having lost faith 
in milder methods, blew his whistle and 
seized the machine, whereby both rider 
and oycle were thrown to the graund, the 
policeman falling with them. ‘The result was 
@ sUMMOnS against the cyelist for furious 
driving and a cross-summons against the police- 
man for assault and willful damage. Mr. Payton, 
the magistrate, having observed that “be had 
no hesitation in saying that, if it is not illegal, 
it is a stupid thing to stop a cyclist when he is 
going,” the parties adopted the suggestion that 
the summons should be withdrawn in each case. 
Unfortunately, although the magistrate added 
that he “should just like to say that some bi- 
cyclists seemed to have the idea that the read 
belonged to them, and sometimes they must be 
taught that some one else had a partnership in 
it,” the case leaves the question how a police- 
man isto deal with a cyclist who is going ata 
dangerous s pees where it was before, 

MecKinley Taxes the Angels. 
From the London Daily News. 

Job lots of angels, made by Continental pau- 
pers, are constantly being exported to America 
for the decoration of Christmas trees and for 


children’s school treat entertainments. Under 
s recent ruling of a revenue collector they are 
subject to a tax amounting to 35 percent. This 
falls on the exporter, so that America will have 
to be left out of his list of available countries 
while the McKinley Tariff act holds good. 


MARINE INT ELLIGHN NOE. 


MINIATURE ALMANAO—THIS Ar, 


Sun rises...5 02 | Sun sets....7 09 | Moon sets...3 40 
HIGH WATSR TO-DAY. 





AM | AM 
Bandy H’k.. é 25 | Gov. Isl....6 46 | Hell Gate..s 39 
>M} } | PM 

Bandy H’k. é 41 | Gov. Iel.....703| Hell Gate..8 56 


LOW WATER TO-DAT. 
AM AM | PM 
Bandy H’k. ~ 15 | Gov. Isl...12 64] Hell Gate..2 22 


PM! AM 
Sandy H’«. 13 25 | Gov. Is1....12 58| Hell Gate..2 26 
tice Maaaiatiins 
OUTGOING STEAMSHIPS. 


TO-MORROW, (MONDAY,) AUG. 8, 
Mails Close. Vessels Satt, 
oo of Birmingham, Savan- 


TUESDAY, AUG. 9. 


Jahn, Bremen..........-.----- 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 10. 


Algonquin, Charleston 
City of Augu-ta, >avannah. 
o +d of Berlin, LiverpooL.... 
Didam, Ameterdam.. 
Becuranca, St. Thomas 
re "Liverpoel 

exico, Progreso... 
compass, Colon... 

viagara, Havana. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 11. 


Normannia, Sonthampton... 
Orinoco, bermuda... 
San.iago, Naassu 

State of Nevada, Glasgow.. 


FRIDAY, AUG, 12. 


a os 
INCOMING STEAMSHIPS. 


-—-Bermuda, st 


DvE ToO-Day, (SUNDAY,) AUG. 7. hs 
Ori- 


Croix, Juiy 30; Ethiopia, Glasgow, July 23; 
woco, Bermuda, Aug. 4. 

MonDAY, AUG. 8.— Alvo, Port Limon, July 380; 
France, London, Jaly 24; Orizaba, Havana, Aug. 
6; Wisconsin, Liverpool, July 30. 

TURSPAY, AUG. 9.—Adirondack, Kingston, Ang. 
8; Kaiser Wilhelm IL, Bremen, July 30; Manhat- 
ten. P. Gahend, July ‘ a7; Norwegian, Glasgow, July 

P. ond, Amsterdam, July 27; Khynland, 
Eh  — 30. 

WEDNESDAY, Ava. 10.—City of New-York, Liver- 

pool, Ang. 3; City of Washington, Havana, Ang. 
Colom bia, Colon, Aug. 8; Chicago, Antwerp, 
July 27; Spree, Bremen, Aug. 2. 

THURSDAY, Ava il.—Spaarndam, Rotterdam, July 
30; State of Nebraska, Glasgow, Aug. 1; Victoria, 
Gibraltar, July 2s. 

Fripay, Ava, 12.—Britannic, Liverpool, Aug, 3; 
Marsals, Hamburg, July 28. 

-_—]S 
NEW-YOREK SATURDAY, AUG. 6 

ARRIVED. 

Rosenkilden, Gibara 5 ds., with 
fruit to Mones & Co. Anrived at the Bar at4 A M. 

88 La Flandre, (Dutch,) »chmuck, Antwerp 15 ds., 
in ballast to H. Stursberg & Co. Arrived at the 
Bar atzA M. 

®S Normaunia, (Ger.,) Hebich, Hamburg and South- 
ampton 8 ds,, with mdse. and assongers to R. J. 
Cortis. Arrivé(i atthe Barat 745 A M, 

BS standard, (Ger.,) Langen, Rotterdam 18 ds., in 
panes to Gustave Heye. Arrived at the Bar at 8 


BS Ask, (Norw.,) 


A 4 

BS Suevia, (Ger.,) Bauer, Hamburg and Havre 13 
ds., with mdse. and passengers to R. J. Cortis. 
Arrived at the Bar at 4 A M. 

&S Umbria, (Br.,) McKay, Liverpool via Queens- 
town 7ds., with mdse. and passengers to Vernon 
H. Brown & Co. Arrived atthe Barat 705 A MM. 

8S City of Birmiugham, Burg, Savannah 2ds., with 
mdse. and | py to BR. L. Walker, 

88 Richmond Hill, (Br.,) Perry, London 18 ds., with 
mdse. and eee to Sanderson & Son. Arrived 
at the Bar at 4 30 

BS Breidablik, erw..). Nelsen, Boston, in ballast to 

D,. Munson. 

58 Martin Saenz, (Span.,) Terol, Matanzas, Cienfue- 
gos, and Havana l7 ds., with sugar to order—ves- 
sel to E. Perig. Arrived at the Bar at 8 30 P M, 

BS North kriu, (Br.,) Williams, Patras, Palermo, 
é&c., 40 ds., with mdse. to Hirzel, Feltmann & Co, 
—vessel to Simpsun, Spence & Young. Arrived at 
the Bar »xt6Aa M. 

Bark Lovise, (Norw.,) Gundersen, Hamburg 42 dz., 
with mdse. to order—vessel to Benham & Boyesen. 
Bark J. [. Smith, (Br.,) Tingley, Perth Amboy, to 

Funch, Edye & Co, 

WIND—Suunset at Sandy Hook, light, W., fair; at 

City Island, light, 8. W., clear. 
SID Pah del 


SAILED, 


8S Arizona, Servia, and Sirius, for Liverpool; Mas- 
sachiusetts, for London: Bayonne and Francisco, 
for Hull; Albingia and Wieland, for Hamburg: 
Elbe. for Bremen; liubbeldam, for Rotterdam; 
Apollo and Belgenland, for Antwerp; La Tou- 
raine. for Havre; Fulda, for Genoa; Letimbro, for 
Palermo, &c.; Enchantress, for Rio Janeiro, &c.; 
Yucatan, for Havana, &c,; Victorla, for Port An- 
tonio; Prius Frederick Hendrik, for Port au 
Prince; Nueces, for Galveston; Ki Sudand Knick- 
erbocker, for New-Orleans; Nacoochee, for Savan- 
nah; Guyandotte, for Newport News, &c.; City of 
Atianta, for West Point, Va; F. W. Brune, for 
Bal. imore. 

Ships Victoria Regina and Windermere, for Calcutta. 
ark Garfield, for Konigsberg. 
rig John H. Crandon, tor Cape Town. 
leo, sailed via Long Island sound: 

38 Winthrop, for Eastport; Manhattan, for Portland. 


7_ - 
BELOW. 
(Ger.,) Kohistadt,from London June 23. 
Be sie he ae 
SPOKEN. 
Bark Svea, (Swed,,) Afzilins, from New-York May 
28 for Callao and Salaverry, wasspoken July 14 
in lat 14 8, lon 38 W. 


pongsiiietange 
BY OABLE. 


Lonpox, Ang. 6.—White Star Line 8S Tauric, Capt. 
Roberts, sid. from Liverpool for New-York yesver- 


Bhip Heleve, 


day 
General Tranaatiantic Line SS La Champagne, Capt. 
noyer, sid. from Havre tor New-York at ¥ A M Ww- 


Red’ Star Line SS Noordland, Capt. Nickels, from 
New-York July 27 fer Antwerp, was sighted off 
the Lizard at 2 A M to-day. 

Hampburg-Anierican Live SS Columbia, Capt. Vogel- 
gesaug, irom Hambarg, eld, from Southampton tor 
New-York to-day, 

88 Taormina, (Ger.) Capt. Koch, from New-York 
Jaly 24 tor Hamburg, passed the Lizard yesterday, 

BS Darmatait. (Ger.,) Capt. Bedecker, from New- 
York July 27 jor Bromen, passed the Lizard to-day. 

88 mtate of Caiifornia, (br.,) Capt. Hraes, from New- 
York July 2% for Giasgow, passed ‘ory Island to- 

Pine (Ger.,) Capt. Banger, 
sid. from Stettiv for New- York Aug. ! 

BS Marengo, (Br. ) Capt. Whitton, eld. from Hull for 
New-York to-d 

BS Mississippi, 
don for New- York to-day. 

BS Energie. (Ger.,) Capt. Yortmann, from New-York 
July 14, arr. at Stettin Aug. 1, 

BS Bremerhaven. (Dutch,) Capt. Butz. from Yew- 
Yorke July 2%, arr. at Kotterdam Ang. 

BS Donati, (Br..) Capt. Williams, trom New-York 
July 16, arr. at Antwerp to-day. 

ae Rs ie (Br.,) Capt, Abbott, from New- York 

24, arr. at Gravesend lo-day, 

B83} danifova. (Br.,) Capt. Griffiths, from New-York 

July 27 for London, passed the Lizard to-day. 

8S Mareca, (Br.,) Capt. Tate. trom New-York July 
23 for Leith, pasaed Dunnet Head to-day. 

BS Port Philip, (Br.,) Capt. Grey, sid. from Hong- 
kong for New-York to-day. 

BS Liandett City, (Br.,) vapt. Fitt, from New. York 
July 22, arr. at Bristol to-day. 


SS = 
Hotels. 


THE LANG HA M, 
52D ST. AND STH AV. 

This popular family liotel offers suites with south- 
prn exposure, newly decorated and furnished; oppo- 
aite the Vanderbilt mansions; most select location 
in the city ; highest standard of cuisine and service. 
Beason begins Sept. 15. H. C, SHANNON, Mer. 


“HOTEL ALBERT, 


Pith 8t., between Broadway and 5th Av., New-Y¥ or. 
Locetion central; ideal fire-proof building; suites of 
éwo to six rooms; elegantly turnished; cuisine and 
service ensurpassed ; terms favorable for spring and 
Summer. OBERT J. BRADY, Manager. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


4th Avenue and 18th St., New-York, 
On the American and Huropean plans. 
OC. H. KERNER, Proprieior. 


urgermeister Petersen, 


Gir.) Capt. Booguet, ald, from Lon. 
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new-1GAR GREG 


ALEXANDER LAMB Ri, 


All branches of muai 
oonlesintl ecial department Phy +m 
Can enter at 


© MUSIC, 
irector. 


dren 
“FACULTY ‘ou of theta ty om 
and instruoctora, enone 
Clodio, Carl ae Wr sy eeapeid 
others. 


Alexander mers 
F«uEE advantages throughout the year: Weekly 


lectures on history of musio, sight singing, ensemble. 


laying, harmony, counterpoint, concerts, &0, &o. 
Pr RER and d partial soholarehips to exoeptionally 
talented pupils. 

——'Lerme from €15 upward per quarter. 
Pupils oan enter at any time. 
— send for descriptive catalogue, 


CPENING G OF F THE | PA( KARD COLLEGE, 
On Tuesday, Sept. 6, the Packard College and 
School of Stenography will resume its work. Appli- 
cants for seats will be registered in th¥ order of their 
application. The office will be open from 9 to 4 
from the 20th of August. Send for ciroular. 
8, 8. PACKARD, Prest., 101 East 28d St. 


THE MISSHS MOSES 
OOL FOR GIR 
647 MADIBOM AV. NEW- WYORK. 
Prepares for Barnard and other colleges. 
Additional room been secured for the school year 
beginning Sept, 2v. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson's 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
82 and 34 East 57th St., New-York. 


Address until Sept. 1, care of J. Kennedy Tod & 
Co., bankers, 4 45 Wall St, New-York. 


EVENING LAW sCHOOL. 

THE METROPOLIS LAW SOHOOL, 
aolding evening sessions, begins its Fall term Sept. 26 
in Clinton Hall, Mercantile Library Building, Astor 
Place. A thorough aud practical course = instruction 
is olfered. Apply to CLAKRENCB D. ASHLEY, 
Seoretary, 214 omer 

ABNER OC. THOMAS, Dean. 


713, 715, AND 717 FIFTH AVENUE. 
M 18S 'ANNIK BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—The thirteenth year of the school begins 
Oct. 4, 1892; a third house has been aided to those 
already oceupied; primary, preparatory, and aca- 
demic departments; the school tits for Barnard and 
other colleges, and for the Columbia and Harvard 
examinations for women. 
IRVING SCHOOL, 
20 WEST 59TH B&T. 
Year Book at Hays's, 661 5th Av. 


GEO. F. OOLHE, B. A. LOUIS D, RAY, M. A. 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN.—School for girls; 
primary, academic, and collegiate; kindergarten 
conducted entirely in French; seventh year begins 
Oct, 6 at 155 West 73d St.; the new building, now 
being constructed “ipo tor the school, will be 
ready Nov. 1, 160-162 West 74th Bt. 


A BUSINESS EDUCATION. — Bookkeeping, 
4iwriting, arithmetic, correspondence, speili ng, 
phonography, typewr.ting; ladies’ department; ey 
Vate instruction; day, evening. PAiINE’S BUSI. 
NESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery; up town, 107 West 
84th st. . 
'F\HE D'AUDIFFRET SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
146 West 57th St, 

Reopens Oct, 3. 

The solool prepares for the Harvard Examinations 
and is graied toward this end. 


= H; MORS“’< SCHOOL Lad 3 or 
23 MADISON AV., NE 
Will reopen ‘Oct, Ad 
The principal's address, until Sept. 16, will be 
Cotuit, Mass. 


HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Academic, Intermediate, Primary. Preparation 
for Vassar, Barnard, and other colleges: esident 
poptte, Reopens Sept. 21. Miss BMILY A. WARD, 
"rincipal, 50 Weat 104th St., Central Park. 


I AY SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, 22 EAST 54TH BST. 
—Revpens Oct. 4; collegiate, academic, prepara- 
tory, and primary departments; kindergarten Oct. 
10; circulars sent on application. Titec MISSES 
GRINNELL, 


\HE RIVERSIDE SOHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Ac- 
ademic, intermediate, primary; | peeparaiten for 
Vassar, Barnard, aud other coile resident pu- 
ils; reopens Sept, 21. Miss E! rin 4. WARD, 
Principal, 60 West 104th St, Central } Park. 


ISS SPENOS'S BOARDING AND DAY 

School for Girls. ~ Primers. academic, and ¢ol- 
lege preparatory cvurses; clal students admit- 
ted; bo more than eight pupils 8 constitute any class. 
6 West 48th Bt. 


Ny ME. DA ‘BILVA’ 8 8 ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
German, boarding and day schvol for girls. 
French the language of the achodl and family. 24 
West s8th su eopens Oct. 3. 


MXE.4 ye 



































©. MEARS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
poi ok for young ladies and children, 222 Madt- 
son Av., New- fork, will reopen Oct. 4, 1892. Fit 
tieth year, 


Mts / ANNA FALOONER PEBRIN’SSOHOOL. 
iY —Filty day and ten resident pupils received; 
limitof six in @ class; fourteenth year, Oct, 4. 37 
Hast Gath st 


THE MIS%ES GRAHAM, 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
Boardin « and Day School for Girls, 
77th year begins Oct, 4, 1892, 68 Sth Av, 


SUMMER SCHOOL, INTRODUCTORY TO 
Fall college examinations, begins Aug. 15; scien- 
titic, classioal, electrical engineering. J. WOOD- 
BRIDGE DAVIs, Ph. d., 645 Madison Avy. 

118 


DDRESS | CHESTER DONALDSON 

West 71st St, for clrouiere of W rsT END School; 
sixth year begins Se 26; prepares for college or 
business ; military a rill; gymopasium. 


He MISSES "WREAKS' BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3; circulars 
sent on application. 21 East 74th Sh 

to the 


TES MISSES GRAHAM— —(S8uccessors 
Misses Green,)—Boarding and day school ior 
girls; seventy-seventh year begins Oct, 4, 63 Sth Av. 


HE GOMSTOCK SCHOOL, —Family and day 
school for girle; thirtieth year begins Oct. 
Miss DAY, Principal, 32 West 40th Bt. 


M [88 ELIZABETH L KOUES. —Béarding and 
day school for girls; pupils prepared tor college 


if desired, 10 East 7th 8 
M ISS CROCKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
formerly 31 Wost 42d St., reopens Oct. 15 at her 
own residence, 69 Kast 52d St. (Uigss for boys. Saal 
VRENCH RxD “ENGLISH SCHOOL.— Reopens 
t Get. 3. Miss MARY E, and Miss RUTH MER. 
INGLON, 183 Lenox Av., near 119th 8t, 
N TSS GAYLER. —Sehool tor girls, ris, with kinder. 
garten; fourth year begins Oct. 6. 174 West 
86th at. 
N ADEMOISELLE BUBL. 
Scbool for Girls. Reopens Oot. 5. 
(Namber limited.) 26 East beth st. 
Mis “CROCKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
tormerly at 31 West 42d St, will reopen Oct. 
at her own residence, 69 East 52d 8t. 
\HE BENTLEY SOHOOL.— — Primary and colle. 
giate for boys; reopens Oct. 8. WILLIAM 
JONEs, A. B., (Harv,, ) Principal, 624 Madison Av. 
HE MISSES WRE AKS 
Schoo! tor Girls removed from 37 East 68th Stag 
to 21 Hast 74th st. 
EAsT70THRST., NO. 38, “LENOX SCHOOL,” 
Select Day School for Boys from six to twelve 
years old, ‘Term begins | Oct, 3. 
Miss ‘J. F. “MOORE, 117 WEST 76TH.—School 
I for Girls reopens Ost. 3. 























oF “33-REV. DR. AND MRS. GARDNER'S 
« School for Girls, 607 6th Av.; 32d year, 
—————___—_______] 


Sustruction—Country Schools. 


DA 








, CADEMY MOUNT 8ST. URSU LA, BEDFORD 
Park, N. Y., on the Harlem Raliroad, near 8t, 
John’s College, Fordham, opposite Broux Park.— 
This new bearding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children, in charge of the Ursuline Sis- 
tera, is equipped with all modern improvements. 
The surroundings are healthy and attractive. The 
scholastic year begins on the tirat Weduesday in 
September. Por terms address the 
MUTHER SUPERIOR. 


- MORRISTOWN, NEW-J REY. 
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Long Island Railroad's 
GREAT EXCURSION ROUTES 
TO THE SEA. 


Manhattan Beach, 


GILMORE’s FAMOUS CONCERTS AFTER- 
NOON AND EVENING, 
LEAVE FOoT Bast ST A AT. 
§ 720, 8:46, 10:10, 11:10 M., 12:40, 1:40, *2:50, 
60, *4 4:50, *B: 50, ts P aie hoariy thereafter from 
ee ip M. AL TRAINS on 
} oo al A dy “Bit0. 8:1 An10 6:10 P. MB 
8:40, 10:10, 11:10 A. $.10, 1:20, 1340, noe 
#340, 08. 720, 8:40, "4:20, ‘and haithourly from 4-40 
HITEHALL 8T., terminus of all elevated roads 
and street-car lines, houriy from 7:10 A, M. to 1:10 
and hbalf-houriy from 1:40 to 9 
ADDITIONAL ERAN Saturdays 
Sundays, hourly from 9:10 a. M. to $:10 P. M 
oie ese trains are AY seen Time, 30 minutes 
a I Oity. No stops.) (Parlor cars on all 


ROUND TRIP, 50 CENTS. 
BROCK’S GRAND ORYSTA P 
FIREWORKS ™ emenees 


Every evening at 8:30, except Sundays and Mondays. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


Oriental and Manhattan Hotels. 


BINE ROOMS—EXCELLENT CUISINE, 


ROCKAWAY BEACH 


AND JAMAICA BAY. 


ai® AVE LONG ISLAND D OITy 

6:15, 9:16, 10:05, 11:10 A. M 1:03, 

*1:36, iy vt *2:45, 3: 105, é 20 5:02, 6: “be. 7 , 8:15, 
9:00, *9: 30, 10: 725, *10 atarda, s only. 

Sundays, 7:15, 9: ta 40. 15, 10: 145, 3h: 

ty ae Gi gPts, 108, 1:26, 1:4 2:1 ‘2:5 

il 6: " Ob, +25, 

7:62, 8:11, 8:25, 9:16, 9:33, 10.04 B. we 6, 


ROUND TRIP, 50 CENTS. 


LONC BEACH, L. I. 


LEAVE FOOT nee gt! ST., N. Y., 6:40, 
hag 8 10: ae a. M.; 5! #40, 10:40 20, 5:50, 6:50, 10:00 
M, “ .? OA. M.; 12:60, 1:50, 

2: 60, 3:63. 4: rors, Sx 


SHELTER | ISLAND, 
GREENPORT, SAG HARBOR, 
AND THE HAMPTONS, 


FAST TRAINS BOTH WEEK DAYS AND 
SUNDAYS, 
See Time Tables, 
“A VERITABLE WORLD'S FAIR.” 


THE MOST 
MAGNIFIOENT 





‘ dD. 

A delightful ‘sail 
Aon fast steamers. 
as Two Grand Con- 
ae certs daily. Won- 
siierful foliage, 
rare plapts, and 
horticultural curi- 
osities. An un- 
equaled Menage- 
rie aud Aquarium. 


Boating, bathing, 
fishing, eniiien, and Dilliards, Steam unches. 
Genuine Gien Pay! Clam bake. Dinner & la carte, 

——BIFAMERS LEAVE 
PIER 18 N. R., foot Cortlandt st., 8 “46, 9; 45, a 45 
12: 00 M., 1:30, 2:30, 3: :30, 6:16 
32D ST. ‘EAST RIVER, 9:30, 40; 30, il; 30 AL M., 
45, 2:15, 3:15, 4:15, 5:45 M. 
soUuTH 6TH ST., BRUUKLYN, 9: ~ 10:05, 11:05 
A. M,, 12: 20, 1:50, 2:50, 8:50 ¥ 
— RETURNING, LEAVE GL EN ISLAND: — 
10:45 A. M. for oad 18 and 32d 8t.; 11:46, 12:45 
for Pier 13 0 
FOR ALL LANDINGS: 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 P. M. 
40c. EXCURSION TICKETS 40c. 


EXTRA BOATS SUNDAYS» AND D HOLIDAYS. 


ron Steamboat Company. 


THE ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE TO 


CONEY ISLAND. 


STEAMERS LANDING AT THE OCEAN PIERS 
—AND— 
THE ONLY BOATS RUNNING TO 


BELDEN POINT, 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
TO-DAY’S TIME TABLES: 
FOR CONEY os 
rg WEST 23D ST., N. R., 9:00, 9:48, 10:30, 
11:15 A. M.; 12 M.; 12:46, 2380, 2:15, 3:00, 8:46, 
4:30, 5 :16, 6 100, 6:45, ro 8:15, 9:00 M. 
FROM PIiEK (new) IN. K., tole Battery 
yer Station elevated roads.) 9: 30, 10:16, 11:00, 
45 A. - 14:80, 1:16, 2:00, 2 oe ae 4:16, 
5100. 6:45, 6:80, 7:15, 8:00. 8:45, 9:30 B 
TURNING 
EAVE CONE 4 ISLAND, 10: 40, 11:26 A. M.; 
12, :10, 12:56, 1:40, 2:25, 3310, #: , 4: 40, 5:25, 6: 10, 
6:56, 7:40, 8:25, 9':10, 9:55, » 10:40 


Fare to Coney Island @ and Return, 50 Cents. 





FOR BELDEN POINT. 
FROM BRIDGE DOOK, BROOKLYN, 9:00, 
10: 00, 11:00 A. M.; 1:00, 2:00, 3:00, 5:00, 6:00, 


7:00 P.M. 
FROM s18T ST, EAST RIVER, 9:25. 10:26, 
11:26 A. M.; 1:25, 2°45, 3:26, 5:25, 6:26, 7:25 P. M. 
FROM i20TH 8ST, &. 9:50, 10:60, 11:50 A. 
M.; 1:50, 2:50, 3:50, '5:50, 0300, 7 7:50 P. M. 
LEAVE BELDEN POINT, 11:00 A. Mi: ; 
M.; 1:00, 3:00, 4:00, 5:00, 7:00, 8:00, 9:00 


Excursion to Belden | Point, 40 Cents, 


CONEY ISLAND. 


BRiGH:YON 
WEst BRIGH: ie ‘s BEA ei BOATS BY 
Y 
Annette at Ge iE with ’ 


CUE RR SEACH ROUTE, 


Leave foot of Whitehall St, terminus of clevated 
roads, Broadway and 7th Av. line, and Beit Line, 
10 to se: hag and bhaif hourly from 
10:4U until 9: 40 and 10:20 P. M. Sandays, 8:10, 
$:10, and 9:40 and half hourly to 1:10 P. M. 
Thea every 40 minutes te 0:10, and at 9:40, 10:10, 
10:40. Last trains leave Coney Isiand daily 11:0x, 
Excursion tickets, 4 cents. 

Time, 40 minutes. 


PAIN’s CAKNIVAL OF VENICE AND | 
GRAND FIREWORK 
at West Brighton every night except Monday, 8:30. 


West Point, Newburgh, 
& Poug shkeepsia, 


Ba Ay feseent Guneey)t by Day e ary \, 
sane. 
From Brox 4 Falton st. “by Aunex)..8100 A. M 
do. ane ork, Desbroxses St. pier do. 
do. West v2d st pier. 22-9800 do. 
meiaehinn due in New-York at 6:30 P, M 
MORNING and AFTERANVUN Cus CERTS, 


12:00 





Sundays 11:20 v. M, 





NF 





MISS DANA'S Boarding and Day l for 
Girls reopens Sept. @i. Coilege preparation. 
Resident French and German Teachers. ‘hor- 
ough instruction in Epgiish, with special advan. 
taves in Art, Music, anil Delsarte Gymnastics. 
Terms, including Board and Tuition in Huglish, 
Laun, ‘and Greek, $70 


ST. JOSErit's “ACAD wMY, FL OUNEENS, N. ¥. 
A boarding school for young jadiees is | eee 
situated in the suburbs of ucational 
facilities of the highest grade, 
Visit the institution or address 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. | 


ECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN, , OONN.—For 
boys, $325, $875; home influences; thorongh 
school system; “extensive reunds; yeaosam, 
boathouse. Address Rev. H. L. EVER T, M, a 


SIGLAR’8 PREPARATORY SCHOOL ($600,) 
Newburg, N. Y., pane Sept. 14. Norooms kept 
f not arran or. 
pacing 4 ° HENRY W, SIGLAR. 


JOME h INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—A 
boarding and day school for girls; will reopen 
Sept, 20. Miss M TOALF, Principal, 
| FS ey ISLAND MILITARY “ACADEMY, , ROS- 


lyn, L. I. Catalogues on application. 
° MA JOR B, rey Yar, Principal, 


- Teachers, 


~— 














MERICAN AND FOREIGN PROFESSORS, 
teachers, tutors, governesses, £c., of all branches 
supplier; universities, colleges, schools, and fami- 
lies; modern languages Fy oken. MIRIAM OvY- 
RIERS, Book suilding, 150 6th Ay., corner 20th st. 


; ‘Blusical, 


UITARS.—C. F. Martin “& Co,’s celebrated 

Guitars; also, Boehm, Meyer, and Albrecht 

Flutes, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, and Fairbanks & 

ote's fine Banjos. Depot at O, A, ZOHBISCH & 
8’, 46 Maiden Lane. 


penta neta  E 
Watches,  Sewelty, he 


“LINDO BRO 

Have a choice selection of Tiemanae. fine Watohes, 
rich Jowelry, and unique novelties. 

Broadway, corner 29th St. 


—_—_—- —————— 
Business Chances, 


nnnmnenmntndis 
OR BALE Good clothing ond we pl soraieh 

s store; best reasons disposing of same. 
pos rastianlers address Box 66, Sayre Penn 
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GRAND EXCURSION TO 
Chautauqua Lake 


VIA WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 


FRIDAY, AUC. (2, 1892. 
$8 novxo mr. $B 
ROUND » TRIP. 

Special train will leave foot of West 13th St. and 
foot of West 42d St. at 8 P.M. Tickets for re- 


ture until Sept, 11, 1892. Tickets andtf informa. 
tion of any West Shore ticket agent, 


4é 
A Dav in the Mountains.” 
Lae VALLEY DIVISION 
EADING SYSTEM, 


TO cMAUCH SkoN* 


SWITCHBACK’ 
SATURDAY, Aug. 13. 


ROOND TRIP TICKETS, $2.25, 
daphe peinn dy 50 CENTS EXTRA, Tickets can 
be progured at 235 Broadway, 143 Bowéry, 150 East 
26th st., and the Westcott offices. 








Special Exoursion, 
NEXT seeakk AUG. 


SHOHOLA GLEN. $I. 


107 miles from Now-York, on the sane of the beau- 
tiful Delaware aiver. 1,000 feet above the sea 
Leave Cham ers 8t, 9:15 A. M.; West 28d St., 9:10 
A. tic Nearly five hours at the Glen. Home by 


Erie Lines, 





i XCD RSTO 

Qu & AKe 
AND TAG ALES Pat ‘Ls, 

Under the anapices of the Brooklyn ‘Chautauqua 

Assembly, by special train West shore Raliroad, and 
under the management of Thos. H, Henrickson, 

the well-known excursion agent, leaving New-York 
Friday, Aug, 12. ‘Tickets for the round trip good for 


by 4 Oke, ane. tineluding meals en route, only 

sined tro rs, tickets, or further information can 

acre obteine I 5 
Lost 2 nnd Sound. 


from am TERWILYLIGER, 853 
m 6, w-York, or of THOS. HL 
DRIOKSON, 217 Atianue ‘Ay., Brooklyn. 
pen} 
ST—In New. York city, amall arcel with gen- 
Laaien's picture ine:de; finder will be wo 
if left at office of dru store. Park ay. and 4445 


ND fie, 
ONO CHAUT 
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HOTEL EARLINGTON, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


SEASON OF 1892 NOW OPEN. 


FOR INFORMATION, 


&ce., APPLY TO E. M. 


HOTEL EARLINGTON, 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


AMERICAN PLAN. FINEST LOCATION IN NEW-YORK. 


ROOMS SINGLY OR EN ,SUITE MAY NOW BE ENGAGED FOR THE AUTUMN AND 
WINTER MONTHS. 


E. M. Earle & Co. 


EARLE, 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS. 


rae UP-TOWN ‘OFFICE oF THE THE TIMES 


The ONLY up-town office « of THE TIMES is at 
1,269 Broadway. between 3lstand 32d Sts. Open 
daily, Sunday included, from4 A. M.to 9P.M. Sub 
scriptions received and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL®P. M. 


O EXTRA CHARGE FOR IT. 

Advertisements for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messenger oltice in this city, 
main 0 ae charges will be the same ag those at the 

ce. 


2. TH ‘ST, 138 EAST. —Large or small rooms, 
e newly furnished, with or without board: ¢ran- 
sient or permanent. 


3 TH ST., 27 WEST.—Handaome large rooma, 
with first-class board; references exchanged. 


127 MADISON AV.—¥all arrangements made 
now for large and single rooms, with board; 
references, 














Long Beach Hotel,L.t. 


ON THE ATLANTIC. 


AN IDEAL SEASIDE RESORT, 
FISHING, YACHTING, BOATING, BATH- 
ING. 


THE FINEST AND SAFEST BEACH ON THE 
COAST, 


See Time Table in this paper. - 
CHAS. E. HITCHCOCK, Manager. 





Adirondacks. 


15 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
RAILROAD TICKETS 


PROSPECT HOUSE 
BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE, 


NEW-YORK. 


Can m2. A on on application to 
TUNNICLIFF, Manager. 


CARaRILE MOUNTAINS. 


Hotel Kaaterskill. 


Temperature 12 Degrees Below News York. 
SPECIAL SATURDAY EXCURSION leaves 
wees 424 8t., New-York, (West Shore Railpoad,) 1 


GRAND BALL SATURDAY NIGHT, 
H. P. BURNEY, Assistant Manager, 
KAATERSKILL POST oerrae 
GREENE COUNTY, N. Y¥. 


TENG YDARI ¥ oh rn ae 
NEW GRAND HOT EL, 
WESTERN CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 

Only hotel on mountain top with direct railroad 
access; elevation, 2,500 feet; 4% hours from New- 
York. For rates, &e., address J, & S. J. COR- 
NELL, Proprietors, or F. G. CAMPBELL, Asaist- 


ant Mapa«er. 
Summit Summit Mountain Pi Post Office, Ulster County, N. Y. 


MANHANSET. | 


House and Cottages, 1A! NS 
Heaithfully located; beautiful scenery, eK, har 

groves; qoenting, bathing, Sehing, dancing, &c. 
Gpen until Sept. 15. Easily accessible by new fast 
trains by Long Island Railroad and steamers Mon- 
tauk and Sheiter Island, Send for terms and illus- 
trated pamphiet to H. D. W. LAWSON, formerly of 
Murray Hill —< Manager Manhanset House, 
Sutfolk County, N. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 


CATSKILL, N. Y¥. 

This popular Summer resort is situated at Catskill, 
N. ¥., onthe high b.alf overlooking the Husson 
River. Both river and mountain views are uneur.- 
passed. The hotel appointments are first-class, with 
accommojations for 450. Superior orciestra, lawn 
tennis, billiards, boating, livery, and other attrac- 
tions. Reasonable terms for both transient and per. 
manent guesta. 

For particulars apply t 

J. H. BAGLEY, , Manager, ( Catskill. 














A BEAUTIF UL SUMMER RESORT. 
ALWAYS COOL AND NU MOSQUITOES. 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL, 


GREENWICH, CONN, 
B. H, YARD, PROPRIETOR. 
Situated on Long Island Sound, 23 miles from New- 
York; 46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send 
for desoriptive ete let, 


THE NEW HOTEL CASTLETON 


Brighton Heights, New-Brighton, overlooking” the 
magniticent panorama of New-York Bay and its sur- 
rounding cities. Only 35 minutes from City Hail, 
New-York, Decorated and richly furnished. Pas- 
senger aul baggage elevators. Baths on every floor. 
Nine hundred feet of piazzas. A luxurious home. 
Open all the year. JA Ss. H. , RODGERS, © 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL, Dpen une 15, 


European i Applications’ of Iphur Water, 
nh ion, Baths and Doaches 
For Rheumatism, Catarrh, Skin Diseases. 
amphiets, list of mpuees. and »rices gratis, 
ARDNER & BON, 


ADIRONDACK “MOUNTAINS, 


THE AMPERSAND, 


For illustrated circular and terms address 


EATON & YOUNG, MANAGERS, 
AMPERSAND, Franklin County, New. York. — 


GLEN TOWER, 


DOBBS FERRY-ON-THE-HUDSON. 











By boat or rail via Hudson River Railroad; 40 | 


minutes from Grand Central Pepot; five minutes’ 
walk from station; expecially adapted for business 


men; terms reasonable. 
KWEN HATHAWAY, Prop. 


MOTT HC USE, 


TAKRYTOWN-ON-HU DSON, N. Y. 
45 minutes from Grand Central Depot. 
Beautiful situation. 
House thoroughiv renovated. 
All modern improvementa. Electric light, telephone. 
Table tirst-class. Good stabling. 


ONG PUINT HOTEL, ON SENECA LAKE, 


N. Y.—Opens June 25; one of the most pictur: 

















> 





GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs. 
For terms and illustrated circular, address 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, PROPS. 


i 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
4 


Richfield Springs, N, Y. 
SPRING HOUSE and BATHS. 
OPEN UNTIL 
OCTOBER 1, 

AS USUAL, 

T. R. PROOTOR, 


THE BY*CHSIDF. 
GREEN'S FARMS, CONN., 
47 miles from New-York, on "Long Isiand Sound; 


rates, $16 to $80, - 
J. H. PHIPPS, Manager. 

















Situations Wanted—Fenales. 
Tse “UP. TOWN “OFFICE. ‘OF THE TIMES. 


<n ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES is at 
1,209 Broadway. between 3lst and 32d Sts. Open 


daily, Sunday incladed. from 4 A, M.to9 P.M. bsub- 
scriptions received and copies of 


TIMES for sale. 


| ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9P. M, 


C®: AMBERMAID.— —By a competent girl; North 
German; and waiton lady; usetul and obliging; 
good city reterence; city or short distance in the 
country. Address ‘a T., 221 East $Uth St. 


‘HAMBERMAID.—By a respectable girl as 

chambermaid; would do sewing in small private 
family; best references, Address Advertiser, 125 
West 60th St.; no cards. 


CHAMBERMALD, —By a 4 competent young "WO. 
man; Protestant: will wait on lady or children; 

ood sewer; wellrecommended, Address M. FB. B., 
sox 273 Times Up-town Uffice, 1,269 Broadway. 


(0°*. —By first-class cook; understands French 
cooking and ali kinds of soups, game, boning, 
best city references. 


pastry, jellies, and creams; 


| bell. for two days, at 347 West 49th St., McCallan’s 


(6008: —By | an 1 American ~ Protestant” woman as 
good plain cook, bread, biscmt, and pie baker, in 
small family; country preferred; reference. Address 
Mra E. O., Box 336 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 
Broadway. ° 
OOK.—By first-class Scotchwoman as cook.in a 
private family; capable of taking a man cook's 


| place; where a kitohenmaid is kept; tirst-class city 


Cail on Mrs. Francfort, 445 7th Av. 


re ference, 


Cook, “&e.—By a respectable middle-aged P rotes est- 


ant woman to cook, wash, avd iron; willing and 


| obliging; good 4 reference. Call at 321 West 25th 


| St. 


Mrs. Mid 


! C2°K.— —By very neat Protestant woman as ‘excel- 


lent cook; very best referentv; city or country. 
C all at 850 gth AV. 


OOK.—By a first- class | French ‘cook ina private 
“family, city or country; good reference. Address 


| Marie, 202 Weat 36th st. 


| will be found fully satisfactory; gH y 





DAY S WORK.—By respectable woman; go out 
by day; do housework in small private family; 
Address 
1,269 Broadway. 


M., Box 267 Times Up-tow n Office, 


AY’S WORK. —By &@ competent young woman as 
laundress; will do any kind of work if required; 
best references. Call at 256 West 37th St., second 


| oor, back. 





esque places in the world; the ady antages, the beau- | 


ties, and all the surroundings of this hotel are charm- 
ing; @ beautiful casino, where all the attractions for 
the pleasure of guests have been added: absolutely 
free from mosquitoes, malaria, and dampness; this 


lace has no superior and few, if any, equale; send | 
R, | fluently, and teaches thoreughly music, 


or descriptive Catalogue; prices reasonab 
P, B MAISON, , 65 Walt su 


THE HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., 
Directly oppeate West Point; 50 miles, ly hours, 
y rail from New- York City. 
A first. han family hotel. Pure spring water. 


Write for cireular. 
J. W. GARRISON, Manager. 


LONG BRANCH. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 
NOW OPEN. 


MANSION HOUSE, iJ. OC, VAN CLEAFP, 
Breoklyn Heights, Proprietor. 


LAWKENCE BEACH HOTEL. 
a quiet family resort; in a beautifal 











Pre-eminentl 
locality with 
$10, 12.50, and +15; still-water and surf bathing, 
fishing, carriage riding uusurpassert, 
objectionable features; take train any hour at Long 
Island City or Ag cece ay Av., Brooklyn, tor Law- 
rence; ‘pares meet tra 

‘NJAMIN V W. "Hi TCHOOCK, Proprietor, — 


THE GLENADA, 


Cold Spring Harbor, L. I.—Select family hotel” En- 
gagements now made from Sept. 1. Open through 
October. Send for illustrated circular. 

W. B. GERARD, Proprietor. — 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


OTTAGE 
NYA chro: OTH « at Ds 
WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL SOME. ‘TIME IN 
OCTOBER. 400 feet above the river. 
. J. PORTER. 


HOTEL NETHERWOOD, 
NETHERWOOD, N, J. 
Now open; 45 minutes from the foot of Liberty St, 
New-York; more than ove-half the ride along the 


salt water; brick structure; all modern conven- 
iences. FRANK E. MILLER 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN N J 


HEATH HOUSE 
Now open. Best mountain resort Br to New- 
York, Circulars, &c., o08 broad way, (Room 87.) 
W. E, COLEMAN, Mgr. . W. COLEMAN, _ Prop, 


Bru KsHIRE Ria? s. 

Lakeville, Conn, “THE RM,” a small hotel 
situated between two lakes; Senles and fine drives. 
House contains all modern improvements. Apply 
No. 62 College P Piace. 


HE LOCH MERE, ON GREAT SOUTH BAY, 

kellport, L. [.—legant accommodation; new 
house; perfect sanitary arrangements; moderate 
prices; fine drives; boating, tishing, still water and 
surf burt bathing. Mrs. K. 8S. VAKIN, Beliport, L. I, 


A SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, WITH LIST 
of Catskill Mountain boarding houses. Send 5 
cents to ALBANY DAY LINE, Desbrosses St. Pier. 


iy Spring Resorts. 


HEN IN BUFFALO STOP AT THE GENE- 
SEE. NIAGARA FALLS forty minutes away. 


ene na a em 
Country Bowrd, 


XCELLENT BOARD AT. REASONABLE 
prices, $10, $12.50, and #15 per week, at Law- 

rence Keach Hotel; nearest family seaside resort on 

Long Island in a select locality; take t any hour 

from Loug Island City or risspedh Av., Brooklyn, 

for Lawrence; 8 8 eet tre 

Ww. HITCHOOCK, Proprietor, 
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| Frinlein 
| ployer’s. 





| bells. 
j BOs ORS S > | 
ne surroundings; exceliént board at | AUNDRESS.—By respectable girl as first-class | 


and free of all | 





DéAz. S WORK. _—By r a respectable woman wash. 
ing and ironing; no objection to cleaning by the 
day or week. Call or address Ferguson, 315 Weat 
41st Sv.; rear. 


Dar ‘3 WORK.—By —By a first-class woman work by 

the day; cooking, washing. or housecleaning; 

good city reference. Cail at 207 East 20th 8t.; ring 

twice. 

ppAzs WORK.—By young Swedish woman to do 
washing, housecleaning, ironing. Call at 202 

East 43d st. 

D AY’S WORK. 
by day cleaning, washing, and ironing. 

645 1st Av. 


Das ’sS WORK.—By colered laundress, 
at home or day work. Call or address A. L., 
West 36th St, second floor. 


RESSMAKER.—Formerly Miss Switzer, . late 

Guerin; open ail Summer; ladies visiting the 
city will find it to their convenience by calling be- 
fore going elaewhere and examive style, fit, and 
prices, which are the lowest in city for first-class 
work. Call Geheren, 113 West 6 2d st. 


RESSMAKER.— French; to sew by “day, w week, 

or month; private families; competent in all 
branches; best references; moderate terms for dall 
season. Address Mme. Mene, 223 West 37th St. 


I RESSMA KER.—A few more customers at home, 
or would go out by the day; terms, $1.25 a day; 
good cutter and fitter. Call at 407 West 44th ot} 


RESSMAKER.—By a first-clasa fitter, Summer 
prices, a few more Customers at home, Address 


—By respectable woman to go out 
Cail at 





washing 
200 


| Mackin, 180 West 88th St. 


makes suits — in the 
fit guaran- 





[ RESSMAKER— Artistic: 
latest styles, from $3 to $5; perfect 
Call at 818 6th AY. 


teed. 


NENERAL HOUSEWORK OR AS UP-STAIRS 

NGirl.—By aresvectable young girl, German, in a 
good, smali family. Address A. M., Box 205 Times 
Otlice. 


GovERS ESS.- 3.—By North German gov erness, 
BE with best city references, who speaks French 
German, 
and English branches. Call or address 
Hennes, 24 West 25th St, present em- 


French, 





GOVERNESS OR NURSERY GOVERNESS.— 
Wey a North German Protestant in American 
best references; at once or iater. Adress C. 


family; 
269 Broadway. 


N., Box 270 ‘Limes Up-town « Office, 1,: 


HOUseXEEPER—By @ refined American lady 


as housekeeper in wittower's family; experienced 
and thoroughly competent; 
town; best of references. Address 
Times Ottice: 


NFANT’S NU RSE. —By a woman as experienced 
infant’s nurse; take full charge; 
boitie; best city reference. Call at 351 ‘ 


AUNDRESS.—By a reapectable colored woman 
_4washing to take home; 75 cents per duzen. Call 
or address G. Johnson, 147 West 26th 8%, three 


2d Av. 


| character. Address H. J., Cornish Arms, 





no objections to out of | 
D., Box 164 


bring up on the | 


THE BAYARD, 


54TH STREET, CORNER BROADWAY. 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED 


Superior accommodations for families, 
Say 


Surnished Rooms, 


N? EXTRA CRARGE FOR IT. 
Advertisements for THE TIMES may beleftat 
any American District Messenger office in this city, 
where the charges will be the same as those at the 
main office, 


~ WEST 21ST ST.—Nicely-furnished large and 
amall Tooms; location first-class; references. 


50r $T.. 63  WEST.—Finely-furnished, oool 
rooms; bath; breakfast optional; terms mod- 
erate; references. 








135,28? tH st Nicely furnished hall 
SU bedrooms: references given and required, 
99 On EAST 18TH ST.— Pleasant, large rooms; ex- 
Aw Ueellent table; terms reasonable; also table 

boarders. 


Situations Wanted—Bales, 


ee ee 








OQ EXTRA “CHARGE FOR IT. 

Advertisemonts for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messenger office in this city, 
where the charges will be the game as those at the 
main office. 


TTENDANT OR COMPANION, — By young 

English™an of good address and education fora 
few weeks or longer; thorough masseur; excellent 
New-York references; terms moderate, Address 
Albion, Post Offive, Boston, Mass, 


, TTENDANT OR VALET TO | AN “INVALID 

Gentleman,—First-clase references; city or coun. 
try. Address Frederick Charles, Box 266 Times 
Up-town Oiltice, 1,269 Broadway. 








B UTLER—COOK,—By man and wife; man as but- 
ler and can take care of gentieman’s wardrobe; 
wife as first-class French and Engiish cook; excels 
in all branches of fine cooking; excellent reference. 
Address Cook and Butler, 26 West 36th St. 


UTLER—By a Frenchman having over ten 

years’ references from first-class private fami. 
lies; fully eapable in every respect; city or country. 
Address F. Q., Box 360 Times Up-towna Office, 1,269 
Broadway. 
i] UTLER.—PFirst-class; by a middle-aged man of 

long experience as such in private family; city 
or country; hest city references. Address P. &., 
Box 313 ‘Times Up- town | Utitice, | 1, ,269 Broadway. 


I UTLER OR VALET.—By young E nglishman 
of good address and education; thorough mas- 
seur; excellent New-York references; terms mod- 
erate. Address Albion, Post Office, Boston, Masa. 


I UTLER.—By a Swiss; understands his duties 
well; has first-class city and Paris references. 
Address H, B., Box 306 Times Up-town Oflice, 1,269 
Broadway. 


Ber .ER.— By an Englishman a3 “first. clase but 
ler; understands valeting; height 5 feet 11 inch- 
es; age 40; best of referenoea; city or country. Call 
or address A. B., care | of Hochater, 114 East 53d St. 


BUTLER. —By | man who thoroughly und erstands 
his duties in every particular; city or country; 
for references employer can be seen. Address W. 
Wa Box 268 | Times Up. town Office, | l, 269  Broadw ‘By. 


ee JER.—By an Englishman; good valet; thor- 
oughly understands his duties in all brauches; 
good city references. Address B, W. M., Box 275 
Times Up-town Uttice, 1,269 Broadway. 


UTLER AND VALET.—By Englishman; 

30; firat-class references; city or country. Ad. 
dress F. C, W., Box $21 Times Up-town Oifice, 1,269 
Bri ‘vadway. 


»UTLER AND VALET.—By an Englishman; 
Protestant; in private family; ne eae refer- 
ence. Call or address Butler, 652 5th A 


] UTLER. —Just “Janded; “good reference; young 
Englishman. Address a. L. , 32 17 West 48th St. 


F\OACHMAN AND GROOM —First-elass man; 





man; 

thoroughly un‘erstands the care of fine horses 
and carriages; willing, obliging, sober, and honest; 
eleven years’ first-class pereonal eliy reference from 
last employer. Address S., Box 272 Times Up- 
town Office, } "269 ieectwer 


CoscE wan. -~In gontioman's stable as coach. 
man or utherwise; well up ia all the duties of 
just arrived in this country, having lived 
Address H. King, 11 West 





stables; 
some yours in London. 
St., Cornish Arms Hotel. 
OACHMAN AND GROOM.—Thoroughly tn- 
derstands the care of fine horses and carriages 
and gontieman's place; reference from one family in 
the city in that capacity for fifteen years. Address 
D, L,, 114 6th Av. 
OACHMAN AND USEFUL MAS.—By st eady 
young man to care for horses, drive, milk, and 
make himself generally useful around gentieman’s 
place; good references. Address H., Box 269 Times 
Up- town Office, 1, 269 Broadway. 


OACHMAN. —By a first-class s! single | man; thor- 
oughly experienced in the care of horses, car- 
riages, and harness; eareful driver; city or country; 
reneraliy useful; good city references. Address M, 
X., 159 East 47th St. 


M‘OACHMAN AND GROOM.—Understands his 
\ busiaess; thoroughly sober; willing and obliging; 
first-class city and couutry references; last employ- 
ers can be seen. Address P. M., 196 Lexington AY. 


Cc: JACHMAN AND GROOM. —RBy first-class man, 
/not afraid of work; married; no family; seven 
years’ first-class city references from last em ployer. 
Call or address J. R., 409 Atiantic Av., Brooklyn. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM.— Having two years 
reference from last employer, testifying honesty, 
sobriety, and proficiepoy in driving. Address M. 
T., 203 Weat 40th st. 
CoacuM: AN.- ‘Sing le; age 25; arrive @ from Lon- 
don; wishes engagement in good family; goed 
1l West st. 


Coscr san —Colored; seven years’ city refer. 
ence. Cailoraddresa J.8., 110 West o3d 8t, 


private stable, 


CoacuMa N.—Thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness; first-class city reference. Call or address 


James, i10 West 54th St., private stable. 








1Al RDEN NER. —By first-class gardener; three chil- 
dren, youngest nine years; fully conversant with 
all branches of the profession; accustomed to man- 
age men; unexceptionable r-ferences, including pres- 
ent employ er. Address "f. L.. 35 and 37 Cortlandt St. 


ANITOR.- By man and wife as janitor “in nice 


flat; 
Wolf, 214 West 18th St. 


TSEFU L MAN.—Bya young man “in priv ate @ fam- 
ily; understands cleaning silver and windows; 
also care of lawns, roads, «&c.; Ww ling; best city 
references. Address H. W.,, Box 322 Times Up-town 
Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
YALE? OR ATTENDANT.—By thorou ghliy-expe- 
rienced man; aged 32; willing and oblig ing; best 
city references. S., 109 4th Av. 


ood referenge from employer. Address Mrs. 


L L CEUM THEATRE. 


MANHATTANBEACH © 
GILMORE’S BAND. 


AFPTERNOON AND EVENING. 
MADAME THEA DORRI, Mezzo Seprano; 
SIGNOR VICTOR CLODIO, Tenor, 
in Solos and Duets. 

Fanciulli's Great Descriptive Fantaisie, 


“THE VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS.” 


THE MARCH OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 


Gilmore’s Grand Annual Jubilee 


Commences Thursday, Aug. 18, and cen- 
tinues Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 


CASINO. Broadway and 39th S¢ 
Evenings at 8:15. 


LAST FIVE WEEKS 


THE VICE ADMIRAL. 


~ ateereF. ar IN YEARS.” 
SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
FROM 8 O'CLOCK UNTIL 12 ON THE 


ROOF CARDEN. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS APPEAR: 
LA GRANADINA, Spanish dancer. 
MONS. STAINVILLS, artiste tantaisiste. 
MONS. FELIX, eccentric dancer. 
LIZZIE DERIOUS DALY, character singer. 
BINNS AND BURNS, musical artists. 
THE NAVARRO QUARTE 
MABEL STEPHENSON, bird warbler. 
ESPINOSA BALLET QUARTE oT. 
Admission, 50 centa, including both entertainments, 


TO-NIGHT 


AND EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
GRAND OCONQERT ON THE ROOF GARDEN, 


ELDORADO, ,.,.**° 


AND 
DELIGHTFUL! 
On the Palisades, opposite West 42d St. Ferry. 
The most beautiful Resort in the Worid. 


TO-DAY. SUNDAY. —_TQ-DAY. 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
Grand Open-Air Operatic Concert. 

Miss Rosa Linde, Contralto; Mile. Felicia Elina, 
Soprano; the Standard Quartet; Mr. Theodore Hoch, 
Cornetist, and the Eldorado Band of Sixty. 

Nabhan Franko, Director, 
Admission to both Concerts, . . 

Third Month of Franciola’a Magnificent 
“EGYPT THROUGH CENTURIES.” 
Daily programme, except Sunday. Concert at 4, 
Circus at 5, Concert at 6, “Egypt he ae Centa- 

ries” at 8:15, final Concert from 10 to 1 
Admission to Concerts and Circus 
Admission to Spectacle 
Take West 42d St. and 13th St. Ferries. 
Ticket office, 28 East 14th 8t., and leading hotels. 








~TH AV. THEATRE, (NEW.) 
“Mr. H. C, MINER...,....Proprietor and Manager 


TO-MORROW (MONDAY) EVENING AT 8:15. 
TO-MORROW (MONDAY) EVENING AT 8:16. 


FIRST APPEARANOE OF 


———_ ee cee ee ae eee 


CHARLES FROHMAN'S COMEDIANS. 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S COMEDIANS, 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S COMEDIANS, 


Under the Direction of Hoyt & Thomas, 
o--— EE TE ER 
| IN THE NEW COMEDY, 





OUT OF OOURT,” 

“SETTLED OUT OF COURT.” 

“SETTLED OUT OF COURT.” 
By Alexander Bisson. 


tation by William Gillette. 
EES SATURDAYS ONLY. 


COOLEST THEATRE IN 
THE CITY. 
HE GREATEST 

* JUCOESS IN THE CITY, 


“SETTLED 


Ada 
MATI 


PALMER'S. §. 


Mu ‘og 
HENRY 
AND 





BE. 
HIS OPERA COMPANY IN THE 


THE GREAT CAST INOLUDING 
CAMILLE D’ARVILLE, 
William Pruette, Yolande Wallace, Fred Lennox, 
Kate Uart, William Aiken, Trixey Friganza, Grace 


Harper, Maud Mointire. 
MATINEE HATURDAY. ADMISSION 50a 


GARDEN THEATRE. 
CA ‘C: Manager 


CHED TO THR DOoRS 
MILLION SINBAD; 


PEOPLE 
HAVE WITNESSED 
IT. AID ‘OF BALSORA. 


By the American Extravaganza Compa: 


THE MO3T SUPER% PROOUGTION 


Amerinn or Lurene. 
COUPONS ADMIT TO ROOF GARDEN, 
Admission, 500. Nightly, 8 15. Saturday Matinée. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
TO-NIGHT, 
DAMROSCH ORCHESTRAL 


PROMENADE GONSERTS. 
ROOF CARDEN AND TOWER 
ENTIRELY NEW PERFORMANCE 


Soloist, Miss Flora Findlay son, Contralta. 
Bernstein's Orchestra, Mile. Theo, Frank Lawton. 





NCH 











ADMISSION TO ALL, 50 CENTS. 
HOYT’S MADISON SQUARE THEATRE. 
Evenings at 8:30. Saturday Matinée at 2. 
THE COOLEST THEACBE IN TOWN, 
280TH TO 257TH C +? apelin PER- 

FORMANCE 

9c Famous Fares C omedy that has had the 

HOYT S Longest Run of any Farce Comedy in 
the World. 
A T rR i P T oO New Songs. New 
Dances Every Week. 
ae HINATOWN. 
STANDARD THEATRE, 

J. M. . Manager 
SATU Day EVENING, “AU ra. “73, 
Reopening of the season and first production ef a 
new play by Lawrence Marston, 
nADY LIL. 
Lillian Lewis, Gustavus Levick, W. A. Whitecar, 
Sam Edwards, Claude Brooke, May Gallagher, Wal- 
ter Eytinge, W. Yerence, &o., in cast. Seats on sale, 

‘Special 
* mete ty” wre, Aug. 16.*.* 

E. H, Sothern’s Sixth 
R--# Season under the man 
lagement of Daniel Frohman. 

MR. SOTHERN in a now play entitied 
MR, SOTHERNA; CAPT. Le I TARBLAIR, 
written for him by Miss Mar. 


guerite Merrington. 
Seats ready Thursday. 





Address ©. 
W ATCHMAN.—Aged 39; Scotch; day or night; 
tive years’ city re ference: strictly temperate; 86- 
curity if required; single. Address Keystone, Box 
$18 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
—-— | 











laundresa; city or country; in private family; 
last employer cau be seen. Call at 241 Kast 28th st., 
one flight. 


AUNDRESS.—Family washing neatly done by 
competent woman; reasonable; good Tetarehces. 
Call or address 0’ Keefe, 262 West ‘41st st. 


N maid or parilormaid;: best of New-York and New- 
ort references; left on account of death in the 
gag would goto Newport. Address, three days, 

, Box 277 Times Up-town VOilice, 1,269 Broad- 








oar’ 


N AID AND SEAM 
I Protestant; speaks 





TRESS.—By Swiss girl; 
‘renoh, German, and Eng- 


lish; experienced in packing and traveling: several | 


references. Address C. B., Box 271 


years’ city 
wa Otttice, 1, 269 Broadway. 


Times Up- 


U RSERY GOVERN Ess.— By an English y. young 


lady; competent to take entire charge of two or 
three children; ean teach English and music; good 
sewer; first-class references; country preferred. ad 
dress ss Governess, 1,230 Broad way. 


Ng URSERY GOVERNESS.—By a refined North | 


German nursery governess; Protestant; musical; 
kindergarten; besi referenées. Address M. E., Box 
319 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
NUBSE — By an experienced infant’s nv nurse; 

takes entire charge from birth; thoreughly un- 
derstands bringing up on bottle and preparing all 


baby toods; 
G. H. M., Box 317 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 


Broadw ay. 





URSE.— —By an experienced “widdle. aged pe person | 
as infant’a nurse; entire charge; bring up.on | 


bottle; city or country; wages moderate; highly 
recommended; eight years’ reference. Call or ad- 
dress, two days, 52 Amsterdam Av. 


A] URSE, OR DO LIGHT CHAMBERWORK.— 

Experienced ; Piotestant; speaks Freneh and 
Gormay i good reference, Call, for two daya, ab 173 
East 7 4th St.; Morrow's bell. 


NORE <By 8 well. -recommended young woman 
to wait on invalid lady, or to take chharge of an 
infant; city or country. Address M. 8., Box 320 
Times U p-town Office, 1,268 Broadway. 


URSE.—By a French nurse for growing children 
or infant; city reference. Address C. M., Box 
276 Times Up-town Uffice, 1,269 Broadway. 


N& RSE.—By a middle-aged French woman for 
small baby and tine sewing; best reference; city 
or country. Call at 466 7th Av. 


Cee eee Sree womsa: understands 
altering, making slip covers, curtains, and por- 
tiéres, mantel boards, &0.; city or country; best ref. 
erence. Address Mme. Thiereel, 272 West 143d St 




















NGINEER,.—Six wis a week; $29 expected. 
Address T. F.T,, Box 274 Times U p-town Olfice, 
1,269 Broadway. 


"AID.— — By a competent young woman as house- | 


tive years’ best city reference. Addresa | 


| THE TAILORING er a. 





Kelp Wanted —Females. 


N° EXTRA CHARGE FOR IT. 
LN Advertisements for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messenger olfice in this olty, 
where the cares will be the same as thoseatihe 
Tuan office, 


OUSEKE EPER W ANTED-—Ip a comfortable 

house eceupied by two quiet gentlemen, whero 
one servant is employed; she must be middle-aged 
or older, a thorough housekeeper, and able to give 
the highest references as to character, respectability, 
and experience Address, with full particulars, 
c.T - G., Box 136 Times Office. 


He LUNCH, 15 CENTS, AT THE WOMEN’S 
Tea Rooms, 53 West 22d | St 


ADILES PUR CLASSES “IN” “MIDWE PERY, 
nursing, and massage at College Hospital, 247 
West 49th St. Circular. 


V ANTED—Sept, 1, in the country, near New- 
York, ayoung woman of retinement and culti- 
vation to take entire charge of a boy of sixanda 
giriof four; a knowledge of music aud experience 
in the care and education of children essential, and 
a knowledge of French or of German desirable; will 
be expected to be useful generally as mother’s aa- 
sistani, and will be treated as member of the family. 
Address, by letter only, during August, stating ac. 
nirements and salary desired, E. H. M., 15 Bast 
4th st, New-York City. 


j ANTED—A Protestant woman to cook, wash, 
and irom in family of two; best references re- 
quired. 








Ap)ly, Monday, at 137 West 7lat St. 
SP LAT 


Help Wanted—Males. 





N° EXTRA CHARGE FOR I 
Advertisements for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messeager office in this city, 


| where the charges will be the same as those at the 
| main office. 


V ANTED—A GOOD WOOLEN SALESMAN, 
Wi tH HEADQUARTERS AT CINCINNATI 
WHO IS THURUUGHLY ACQUAINTED WITH 


ae ane IN- 
DIANA. THIS [S NO WE MEAN 
BUSINESS. sae SALESMAN. BOX 173 
TIMES OFFICH 


ANTED Traveling salesmen to cali on retail 

trade only, introiueing a specialty, a rouser 
for dull times; liberal commissions and exclusive 
ong Address Dept. Z—~—, R. S. Peale Ce., Chi- 
cago, 


ANTED—A young marrie@ man as coachman; 

must thoroughly understand the care of fine 
road anid coach horses; must have complete personal 
references. Address, ‘tating full particulars aad 
last place, | Box 193, 1.230 Broadway. 


ANT =D—An active, experienced advertising 

canvasser on an old-established, well-known re- 
ligious weekly. Address, with particulars, Printer, 
Box 316 Times Up-town Office, 209 Broadway. 




















EDEN MUSEE-AMERICAN,GAULERT 


MUACZI Lalo AND His» HUNGARIAN 


ORCHES 
Admission, 2 25 cents can day. 


RO: way THEATRE. Ryeetwer, and 41st st 
Manage Mr. T. H. FRENCA 
oe net WAF Ava. is. 
The 
Incomparsiaie | WA Ra Cc, 
BY DE WOLP 


HOPPER 


and his merry com 
Box sheet opens ' hursday. Onbere now received. 


Re 234 St. 


Wedues- 





K°s TER & BIAL’S. 
Cooled by Electric Fans. 
To-morrow evenin Matinees Monday, 
ay. Satarday. 

DUFOUR AND HARTLEY. dance duetists; THE 
BROTHERS BORAN!, disappearing demons; 
MLLE. NADA REYVAL, chanteuse electrique. 

First production of the French Opera Bouffe 
Adaptation, “A Village Wedding.” Next week, 
AMANN, surope’s Greatest Mimic. 


pa S FIREWORKS. Beautiful and Grand 


‘* VENICE,” 


CONEY ISLAND, (West Brighton,) 
NOT at Manhattan. 


UNION SQUARE)*Y* G3 ce. 15 
HSATRE, ec 
CHAS A. GARDNER, va ele 


(CALIFORNIA. .. TEXAS, MEXICO. 

ecial semi-monthis Tourist Parties over the 

Sout thers Pactie Company's Sunset and Ogden 

Reates, Cheap rates. Apply to EK. HAWLEY, a. 
T. M., 343 3 icead way an Battery Place, New- 

Sork City. 


a 
___ Bawel Munted. 


Voce COUPLE WANT "BOARD WITH 
pleasant Christian family; preferably hee Art 
Students’ League, 57th St; not ex 
monthly; references exchanged. STUDENS 
165 Times Office. 
V FAN’ TED—By gentl room and beard in pri- 
vate family of refinement, not boarding house. 
Address W., Box 179 Times Office. 


Pianos, 


LL LAL ll 


SCHU BEKT PIANO CO co. 


will sell durivg the next 30 days, at a sacrifice, for 
eash er on easy payments, eleven lanes of theirewm 
facture, the cases of wh have been but 


manu! 
slightly damaged by fire, 
PIANO €@., 
29 Last 14th St., near Union “auare.. 


AT 


anne 


Box 





eee ee 


SCHUBERT 
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HOSPITAL 


—_—_—— 


VINCENT’S 


4 NOBLE MONUMENT OF SISTERS 
OF CHARITY. 


THE ONLY INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND IN 
THIs CITY DEPENDENT ENTIRELY ON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS — ITS 
GROWTH FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS, 
ITS EQUIPMENT AND ITS NEEDS. 


The distinction of being the first hospital in 
this city to depend entirely upon voluntary 
contributions belongs to old St. Vincent's, in 
West Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, at Seventh 
Avenue. In point of age it has no senior ex- 
cept Bellevue and New-York. But these insti- 
tutions had recourse to the public purse, the 
former receiving its support from the city and 
the latter having the benefit of an annual ap- 
Propriation from the Legislature. Bellevue 
still remains a recipient of public bounty, 
while the appropriation to the New-York was 
cut off many years dgo. The institution is the 
fortunate possessor of valuable property; it has 
@large income of its own independent of the 
gifts of the charitable. Only 8t. Vincent’s has 
to look to-day, as it did when founded, to the 
generous public for much of the money to con- 
tinue ite work. 

This hospital is a monument to the philan- 
thropy and energy of the Sisters of Charity of 
6t. Vincent de Paul. More than forty-three 
years ago the meagre facilities for the cure of 
the sick in the rapidly-growing City of New- 
Yorkattracted their attention. Rich in hope and 
enthusiasm, but poor in purse, they determined 
to undertake this important and humane work. 
Not able to put up a building of theirown, they 
hired a three-story structure on Kast Thirteenth 
Street. After fitting it up as their means al- 
lowed, they threw open its doors for the recep- 
tion of patients on the 1st of November, 1849. 

Asapartof the history of the institution, it 
is interesting to note that these patients had 
the unrivaled advantages of the great skill and 
learning of Prof. Valentine Mott and Prof. W. 
H. Van Buren, one the most distinguished sur- 


geon and the other the most distinguished 
physician of the day. 

When the hospital was first opened it con- 
tained only thirty beds. These were soon 
filied with patienta, and the sisters were 
obliged to seek their sleep and rest in the 
cramped and uncomfortable room that fe- 
mained. Later some relief was found in the 
adjacent building that was rented, fitted up. 
and devoted to hospitaluse. This was in 1852. 
At that time there was no Croton water nor gas. 
Their absence added greatiy to the labors and 
inconvenience of the sisters during the epl- 
demic of typhus forty years azo. 

Finally the time came when the difficulties 
confronting those noble and self-saocrificin 
women could not be metin their restricted an 
ill-arranged quarters. In 1856the hospital was 
transferred from Thirteenth Street to the main 
building of the present institution in Eleventh 
Street. This building had been built for use as 
av orphan asylum. It had to be reconstructed 
at considerable expense to meet the new re- 
quirements to which it was put. Superior as it 
‘was to the old quarters, it lacked and still lacks 
many things to make it a perfect refuge for the 
ill. The ceilings are low, it is destitute of the 
modern appliances for heating and ventilation, 
and great care and labor are needed to keep it 
in a wholesome atate of cleanliness. But no 
vigilance or renovation can make it what it 
should be. The sisters themselves recognize 
this fact. 

“The building ought to be torn down,” said 
one of them, ‘anda new structure put in its 

lace. But, alas! we haven't the money to do 

t. We already have adebt of $150,000 for the 
new wing on the corner of Twelith Street and 
Seventh Avenue and the improvement of the old 
wing adjacent to it on the east. Until we 
have paid this we cannot with prudence incur 
another debt.” 

The money to change the old asylum was ob- 
tained by a feir held in the Crystal Palace. An- 
other fair held in 1860 increased the amount 
thus raised to $45,000. With partof this money 
adjacent lots were bought, extensions added to 
the main building, and the facilities for the care 
of the ill increased and improved. In order to 
get some income the sisters conceived the 
idea of cutting up two of the public 
wards on Eleventh Street into rooms for 
private patients. Subsequently these wards 
reyerted to their original use and the private 

atient department was transferred to the 

' Twelfth Street building. From that day to this 

the free patients and those unable to pay more 
than $6 a week have been cared for in the old 
asylum, where there are accommodations for 
108. Allother patients are received in the 
Twelfth Street building, where provision is 
made for 113. 

It is the revenue from the private patient de- 
partment that enables St. Vincent's Hospital to 
carry on its work. Of the 2,577 treated in the 
year just closed 1,431 were entirely free, 347 
—_ in part, and 799};paid in full. The charges 
n the public wards are $6 and $7 a week and 
in the private rooms from $15 to $35. When ad- 
ditional nurses are required the rate sometimes 
reaches $50 a week. 

This department is the largest and finest in 
the city. Besides its fifty single rooms, it has six 
emall wards of from four to seven beds each. 
These latter are a unique feature. They meet 
admirably the needs of those patients that are 
unable to pay the large prices for the single 
rooms and yet are desireus of more isolation 
than can be hadin the crowded public wards. 
They have everything except the complete se- 
clusion of the sole occupant of one room. They 
have the same medicai attendance; their nurses 
as just as competent; their food has been pre- 
pared with the same skill; they have ail the 
special advantages of the same building. 

The older part of the Twelfth Street structure 
Was erected nine yearaago. The extension to 
the corner of Seventh Avenue was compieted 
last October. Neither from the inside nor the 
vutside is the difference in age at all apparent. 

‘The two united form a large and handsome 
building, with a basement of cut stone and the 
four stories above of red brick. The resources 
of architecture have been pressed into use to 
vary the long and reguiar lines of the front. 
Thus it has a pleasing as well as imposing ap- 
pearance. 

The sisters are particularly proud of the con- 
veniences of this building. The system of 
heating and ventilating the single rooms, wards, 
and corridors is perfect. Fresh air is drawn 
from the height of the second story. It is heat- 
ed to any required temperature around steam 
coils in the basement, and driven through the 
building by powerfulfans. Its flow is reculated 
by registers in the rooms and wards. Through 
other registers is drawn the impure air, which 
is expelled atasafe distance from any window 
ordoor. The patients and nurses are thus sup- 
— with the purest air and spared the evils of 

raughts. Nowhere is there the least trace of the 
odors characteristic of a sickroom. 

, The two serving rooms in the basement and 
, the two kitchens on each floor deserve especial 

mention for their beauty and convenience. 
Their floors are neatly tiled. The trim ash is 
finished in the natural wood. In the serving 
rooms, as in the kitchens, there are open 
shelves for the larger and coarser dishes, and 
dressers with glass and solid doors to hideaway 
smaller and choicer articles. Bothare provided 
with steam tables to warm dishes and to keep 
food from getting cold. In the kitchens there 
are refrigerators for milk and other supplies 
that must have ice to keepthem. There are 
sinks and marble wagh basins. 

The food is brought to the serving rooms from 
the great kitchen in the court, between the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Street buildings. It is 
then divided into portions, placed on servers, 
and sent up by the dumbwaiter connecting 
with the kitchens on the different floors. 

In the basement, also, there are beautifully- 
equipped bathing apartments. The series of 
,seven small rooms contains every device to in- 
gure the. therapeutic effects that come from 
-the use of water. One has a fine porcelain tub 
for an electric bath, and another a marble in- 
closure for the administration of a sulphur 
bath. In still another there isan elaborate 
nickel-plated appliance for douches, showers, 
‘sprays, &c., hot and cold. In yet others patients 
are steamed, as in a Russian bath, and laid on a 
marovle slabfor the we? of massage. 
And, finally, there is a little room with the 
softest of couches, where they can lie and 
sleep to their heart’s content. 

In the Twelfth Street building there is none 
of the crowding noticeable in the one on 
Eleventh Street. There are neither the shadows 
nor the depressions of an old and insufficiently 
lighted structure. The ceilings of the private 
patient department are high and the windows 
arelarge. Into the rooms oo the south side the 
sunlight urs in cheering floods. The fur- 
piture and finish are all new. Except in the 
Dasement and the story above, where tile is 
used, the floors are hard pine, polished as 
emooth as glass, and spread with rugs in Ori- 
ental patterns. The whole effectis bright and 
cheering. 

The halls throughout the building are named 
after different saints. The basement is dedi- 
cated to St. Michael. §t. Elizabeth’s Hall is 
on the fifth floor. Under it is 8t. Angela’s 
Hall. These two floors are occupied by women. 
The two floors below are occupied by men. 
The third floor ie dedicated to St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine, and the second to St. John and 
8t. James. 

The rooms, as well as the halls, on all these 
floors have been furnished by private indi- 
viduals. Mra. John Kelly furnished 8t John's 
Hall, and Mrs. Eugene Kelly St. Angela’s Hall 
The furnishing of 8t. Elizabeth’s Hall was_ the 
work of the Marquise de San Marzan, Mrs. 
Robert J. Dillon, Mrs. Henry F. McCreery, Mre. 

and Mrs. C. Donohue. St. James's 

r. J. A. Me- 

Mrs. Dr. C. J. MoGuire, Mra. A. Asb- 

ts. H. Hughes, Mrs. A. F. Clark, Mrs. 

w. Gelshenen, Mrs. M. Ahearn, Miss Victoria 
0 ons Miss Mamie Sullivan. 

A! rooms are neatly furnished. Some of 
them, particularly the larger ones, are hand- 
somely furnished. The rugs are rich and ex- 
pensive. The bedsteads and dressers or n- 


, Biers are either oak or walnut, sometimes orna- 


mented with tasteful carving. In some of the 
rooms the bedsteads are enameled iron, with 
polished brass tips—neater and trimmer than 
any of wood. Then there are tapestry couches, 
easy chairs, stands and tables with books, 
and beautifully-painted poner. On the walls 
are pictures to give a bit of color to the deli- 
cate tint of the background, and on the ceilings 
are graceful traceries. 

Attractive as these rooms are, they become 
tiresome atlast. In Winter the convalescents 
seek a change in the large alooves on the different 
floors. These alcoves look out upon the street 
and are provided with stationary seats and 
easy chairs. In the centre is a stand or table 
with books and papers and pens and i 
Sometimes a vase filled with plants is. suspended 
from the ceiling. In the alcoves on the second 
and third floors the men sit and read or smoke, 
or play cards, or watch the movements of these 
on the street below. The women on the other 
floors also seek refuge from the monotony of 
their own rooms and busy themselves as fancy 
may guide, 

In Summer the court already mentioned is 
set with plants and flowers, Here, leisurely 
walking slong the paths or sitting under the 
vine-covered bower, the convalescents able to 
leave their rooms spend allotted hours on pleas- 
ant days. 

While St. Vincent's Hospital is a Catholic in- 
stitution admission is not restricted to mem- 
bers of the Catkolic faith. In the bestowal of 
blessings the Sisters of Charity discriminate in 
favor of noreligion. They feel that whoever is 
sick and in need of hospital care, be the person 
Jew or Protestant, Mohammedan or Catholic, is 
entitled to whatever they have to give. Asa 
matter of fact, a very large majority of the 
patients in the Eleventh Street building are 
Irish Catholics. In the other building the 
patients are Protestant quite as often as Cath- 
olic. Exact figures on this point are not to be 
had, for on the subject of religion no patient is 
questioned. 

No patient or any employe outside of the 
Sisters of Charity is required to atiend religious 
service. For the adherents of the Catholic 
Church there is a small chapel in the Eleventh 
Street building. Here a priestof the Society 
of Jesus holds services every morning. All the 
Sisters of Charity are, of course, invariably in 
attendance. All other persons desirous of wor- 
shipping according to the Catholic faith are also 
present. The only other religious service is 
that in the public wards at night. The sister 
in charge recites the Lord’s Prayer, the Holy 
Mary, and the Creed. She also recites the fei- 
lowing prayer, all patients being supposed to 
join in spirit at least: 

“Let us pray for our benefactors. O Lord, 
for Thy name’s sake, do: reward with eternal 
life all those who have done good. Amen.” 

This simple supplication is printed in large 
lettefs on a curd, suspended on the wall at the 
end of the room, where it can be seen and com- 
mitted to memory by those who desire. 

Aside from the sisters themselves, the only 
other striking evidences of the denominational 
character of the hospital are the statues of the 
motber of Jesus. Veiled in white, they rest on 
stands in one or two of the wards inthe Eley- 
enth Street building. 

**They are always in the women’s wards,” 
said one of the sisters. “It is only the women 
who seem to care for them very much.” 

Smaller statues of Mary are occasionally to 
be seen inthe other wards. On the walls of 
the rooms may be noted alse a few pictures in- 
dicative of the Catholic faith. In the Twelfth 
Street building, however, these signs of this 
faith are almost entirely absent. 

The sisters are the most striking feature of 
the hospital. Figures in black gowns and black 
glazed bonnets are everywhere moving about. 
No matter what their duties are—whether dress- 
ing wounds in a wardor serving food in the 
basement—the sisters appear in the same som- 
bre costume. This odd covering forthe head 
seems strangely out of place in a kitohen or at 
a bedside. 

‘Does all the nursing fall to sisters?” one of 
them was asked. 

‘““No. There are certain kinds of nursing that 
we are not allowed to do. In the male wards 
we have orderilies, and in one of the female 
wards we have trained nurses.” 

“Do you have a training school?” was asked. 

“No. We get our nurses at Bellevue. As we 
need only four or five, it is not worth while to 
maintain a schoolto train them. It is cheaper 
to hire them. We pay them $21 a week.” 

The sisters come from the mother house, as 
they call it, at Mount St. Vincent, on the Hud- 
son. They are not selected because hospital 
work is their particular choice. 

“We go wherever we are sent and do what- 
ever we are told,” said one of them. “And we 
always obey, whether our destination and duties 
meet our wishes or not.” 

As a matter of fact, however, regard is had in 
the seleotion of the sisters sent to St. Vincent’s 
for their titness and inclination. Those that ex- 
hibit special aptitudes remain in the hospital a 
long time. For the others, work in fields more 
suited to their liking and ability is provided. 

The question of religious belief plays no part 
in the appointment of the members of the 
Medical Board nor of those of the house staff. 
It is their professional attainments alone that 
have any weight with the Board of Managers. 

‘*In medicine and surgery,” said a friend of the 
hospital, ‘a man’s religion is no test of his 
skili and ability.” 

The members of the house staff are selected 
by a competitive examination, open to the 
graduates of all reputable medical schools in 
and out of the city. At the present time three 
of them are Catholics and three Protestants. 
They serve for eighteen months—six as junior 
assistants, six as senior assistants, and six as 
house physicians. During the last year they 
live in the hospital, receiving their board, lodg- 
ing and washing free. By a rule just adopted 
they must upon their appointment elect to 
serve exclusively in either the medical or 
surgical division. The mixed service hereto- 
fore has not been found as effective in promot- 
ing the work of the hospital asin perfecting 
the education of the house staff. 

The Medical Board is composed of five Catho- 
lics and six Protestants, serving without pay 
and as long as they wish. As in the other hos- 
pitals, it is divided into the consulting staff and 
the visiting staff. The members of these staffs 
are as follows: Consulting physician, Dr. James 
O’ Rourke; consulting surgeon, Dr. J. W. Gou- 
ley; attending physicians, Dre. M. K. Hogan, 
©. J. McGuire, and John A. McCreery; attend- 
ing surgeons, Drs. Charlies Phelps, Stephen 
Smith, Frederick 8. Dennis, and Joseph D. 
Bryant; ophthalmic surgeon, Dr. Peter A. 
Callan; gynecologists, Drs. W. T. Lusk and W. 
M. Polk; pathologist and curator, Dr. L. J. Me- 
Namara. 

Several of these gentlemen are connected 
with the Bellevue Medical College. Sometimes 
they bring members of their classes to the 
hospital to examine peculiar medical cases or 
to witness interesting surgical operations. 
Further than this the institution has nothing 
to do with the education of students. Its 
operating rooms, of which there are two, are 
not adapted to this kind of work. The onein 
Eleventh Street does not differ in character 
from the rest of the building. The one in the 
Twelfth Street building is small, though well 
lighted, conveniently arranged, and completely 
equipped. The instruments, tables, and other 
appliances are the gift of Dr. and Mra. Fred- 
erick 8. Dennis. 

The hospital has no out-patient department, 
no free dispensary, like Mount Sinai’s and the 
Roosevelt's. Inthe Eleventh Street building, 
however, there is an emergency room for the 
temporary care of the victims of accidents. 
The hospital is also provided with a free-am- 
bulance service, to which every member of the 
house staff must give his time and attention for 
six months. The area covered by the service 
is the Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Fifteenth Po- 
lice Districts, extending along Fourteenth 
Street to Fourth Avenue, down to Canal Street, 
across town to the North River, and up to Four- 
teenth Street again. Inthe year 1890 the hos- 
pital responded to 1,966 ambulance calls. In 
the year following they numbered more than 


Finally, the hospital makes no provision like 
St. Luke’s and Mount Sinai for convalescents 
that no longer require medical or surgical 
treatment. 

** This we deeply regret,” said one of the sis- 
ters, ‘“‘for very often we are obliged for the 
want of room to let convalescents go before 
they are ready to earn their own living. But 
we cannot help it.” 

Nor is any provision made as at Mount Sinai 
for the care of poor patients at their own 
homes. 

““We never refuse to go to see them, how- 
ever,” said another sister, “‘and we do we 
can for them, but we have no special fund to 
meet their casés. We wish we had; we wish, 
in fact, that we had sufficient funds for the other 
kinds of work that we have to leave undone.” 

But there is one unique form of eharity, be- 
gun nine years ago, that distin hes st. 
Vincent's from allthe other hospitals in the 
city. Itis the feeding of a large number of 
tramps and other destitute persons. At morn- 
ing, noon, and night may be seen gathered in 
the basement area of the Eleventh Street 
building a crowd of persons in all stages of 
poverty and ag ry They are waitin 
for theirturn to be admitted to a narrow ha 
in the basement to get a bowl of soup anda 
piece of bread. To prevent crowding and dis- 
order, Only a certain number is admitted ata 
time. They seat themselves on along bench 
where they are served. Those that cannot find 
seats Miust stand until the more fortunate are 
through. This rule was made because the hos- 
pital does not have waiters enough to attend to 
the wants of the standing as well as the sitting. 
When the hunger of the firat squad has been 
satisfied the next squad is admitted, and so on 
until the crowd outeide disappears. Some days 
the hospital feeds as many as 500 of these un- 
fortunates. 





No Maze for the Indian, 
i From the London Truth. 

I happened to be in a launch on the river a 
fow days ago with some red Indians, who were 
attired—after their habit—in paint and feathers. 
As we passed along, many of those in boats and 
on the shore howled and yelled. The Indians 
did not take the slighttst notice, but I could not 
help thinking tnat,if an Knglisnman visited 


them on their native plating, they would have re- 
ceived him more civi My. We got out at Hamp- 
ton Court, and as I had often heard of the un- 
erring sagacity of Indians in following up a 
track in a forest, I thought that I would teat it, 
and so I put them inthe middle of the Maze. 
They walked out of it without a moment's hesi- 
tation, walking one behind the other as though 
it had been no Mazo, but only a garden path. 





The fast line for Loon Lake, Paul Smith's, 
faranac, Childwold, and Tupper Lake, via 





New-York Central and A. and 8t. L. R’y, Wag- 
ner sleeping cars.—Adv, 


f comet each day 
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To make room for early 


Fall importations 


will offer To-Morrow 
in their 


Upholstery 
Departments 


Extraordinary reductions 
60 Prs. Irish Point 


Curtains 


«39-00 


Former Prices $9.75 & $11.50. 


100 Prs. Irish Point & Louis XIV. 


urtains 


8.75 


Reduced from $15 & $19.75. 


In2 & 3 pr $ 
lots at 


‘50 Prs. Silk 


Curtains © 


‘5.00 


Former Price $10.75. 


And about 2000 yds 
French Cretonnes 


19° 
at a yd 


Former price 35 to 56c. 


West 23d St. 


NO FLIRTING NOR SMOKING, 
FO 
CAMP MEETING OF FREE METHODISTS 
—THEIR LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


ORANGE, Aug. 6.—The New-York District 
of the Free Methodist Church is nowin camp 
at Short Hills, N. J. This peculiar sect claims 
to be the original Methodist Churoh. Their dis- 
cipline, which they say is the original Meth- 


odist Episcopal discipline, forbids the wearing 
of jewelry, silk, or tine olothing. 

ln the camp, which consists of forty-five tents, 
are represented the entire number of churches 
in New-York and New-Jersey.. The order is 
small, and the quiet life and strict discipline 
whieh is enforced lend but little inducement to 
recruits. 

The life of these almost Puritanical campers 
in the woods is very quiet and free from all 
gayety. They live very plainly. A rough board 
bunk, with straw mattress. boards for tables, 
and a few camp stools, complete the furnishing 
of the tents. No huckstering is allowed in the 
grove, and ice cream and other luxuries, usually 
to be had at meetings, are tabooed. 

The camp will continue until Wednesday, and 
the daily routine of the campers is: Six A. M., 
morn rayer meeting; 7 o’clock, breakfast, 
followed by family worship; 9:30 o’elock, love- 
feast and experience meeting; 10:30 o’clock, 
preaching; 12 o’clock, dinner and family wor- 
ship; 2 o’clock, children’s and German’s meet- 
ings; 3:30 o'clock, P ap g and revival; 6 
o'clock, supper and evening prayers; 7:30 
ab ea preaching and revival. 

At 10 o’clock all visitors must leave the 
grove and all campers are obliged to extin- 
guish their ligh’ An O x mmittee ap- 
Chairmap F, W. Miles en- 

he fules and sees t mo smoking or 
frivolois behavior is indulged in, smoking and 
flirting being especially prohibited, and the 
rim little maids with flower-like faces and old- 
ashioned attire, which makes them loook as 
though they were playing kt being grand- 
ape} giance at the visitor with one éye and 
the copies of the rules posted on the trees in a 
manner which spe volumes. 

No schedule of speakers is made, and no an- 
nouncement is made until the speaker is called 
upon to talk of who is to conduct the following 
ones. None of the speakers 6tudy théir subject 
in advance, but wait for the spirit to move 
them, and such an event as a preacher announc- 
ing his text or subject before d has yet to be 
heard of in the history of the church. Another 
peculiarity of ed ee is that no instru- 
mental music is allowed in their chturches and 
— aaa congregational singing being the 
rule. 

In the meetings the greatest excttement pre- 
Vaile as a rule, and men, women, and children 
shout, sing, and rock themselves about under 
the inspiration of the services. Ur. Michael, 
the venerable minister in charge of the camp, 
said: “ We do not restrain o ves from giving 
vent to our feelings in which the Spirit prompts 
us.” The Order Committee, however, are al- 
ways quick to detect and banish any frivolous- 
minded who may indulge in “insincere shout- 
ing,” as they term it. 


A Very Determined Suicide. 
From the London Daily. Telegraph. 
A most determined suicide was committed 
early yesterday morning in the, Ternes Quarter 


of Paris. In a modest poheingsen. the sixth floor 
lived a yous man, who had formerly been em- 
ployed in the police force, and a dressmaker, 
who, in spite of their irregular liaison, were 
shortly to be married. The lover, who was of 
an exceasively jealous nature, went out for a 
walk on Tuesday ht with his mistress, and 
during the whole of the promenade accused 
her of eo atruc er. and repeatedly 
threatened to kill himself. On their return 
he appeared very agitated and, seizing a rope, 
attempted to fasten it to the door and to 
tie itround his neck. His mistreas prevented 
him from committing suicide, and a few min- 
utes later cut him down justin time after a 
second attempt to hang himself in the kitchen. 
Early in the morning, however, the man, more 
determined to do away with himself than ever, 
rose noiselessly and, with the of the sky- 
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light, hanged himself to the cejling—this time 


with fatal effect. He had recently been obliged 
to resign his postin the police, and this mis- 
fortune, it is sup , unhinged the unfortu- 
nate fellow’s min ‘ 





Take the New-York Centra! for Trenton Falls, ; 


Honnedaga, Old Forge. Fulton Chain, Racquette 
Lake, &c. Solid vestibuied of Wagner 
cars. See time table.—. 
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“PAMMEY 


Stamped on a Shoe 
Means Standard of Merit. 


OUTING, VACATION, AND 
RECREATION SHOES, 


LADI£ES WHO HAVE NOT YET PUR- 
CHASED THEIR SUMMER SHOES, I 
WOULD SAY TO THEM THAT I HAVE 
REPLENISHED ALL MY DESIRABLE 
STYLES WITH COMPLETE STOCK IN 
EVERY SIZE AND WIDTH; THAT EVERY 
FOOT CAN BE HAPPILY FITTED AND 
NO SUBSTITUTES NEED BE URGED. 


LADIES’ WHITE DUCK, WHITE 
CALF-TRIMMED OXFORD§$ 
TIES, STANDARD HEEL 3. fel) 
LADIES’ ALL PATENT LEATHER 
OXFORD TIES, LOUIS XV. 
cece greceeeneecceeeeweeeenee nee 
LADIES’ ALL PATENT-LEATH- 
ER OXFORD TIES, HAND- 
SEWED WELT 
LADIES’ PATENT-LEATHER 
VAMP OXFORD TIES, COMMON 


3.50 


3.00 
2.50 


PATENT-LEATHER 
LOUIS 


LADIES’ 
VAMP OXFORD TIES, 
XV. 

LADIES’ PATENT-LEATHER 
VAMP OXFORD TIES, HIGH 
AND LOW HEELS 


Poweenccne 


LADIES’ ALL PATENT-LEATH.- 
ER TENNIS OXFORD TIES 

LADIES’ RED GOAT TENNIS OXx- 
FORD TIES 

LADIES’ GRAY OOZE, RUSSIA 
CALF-TRIMMED TENNIS OX. 
FORD TIES 

LADIES’ WHITE CANVAS 
WHITE TRIMMED TENNIS 
OXFORD TIES Egabestiomewes 

LADIES’ BROWN AND’ BLACK 
GOAT TENNIS OXFORD TIES, 

LADIES’ BROWN CANVAS TEN. 
NIS OXFORD TIES 

LADIES’ BLACK CANVAS PAT. 
ENT-LEATHER TIP TENNIS 
OXFORD TIES 


2.00 
oa 1.50 
LADIES’ CANVAS 
BUTTON 
LACE om x 50 AND 2. 0O 


3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


2.50 
2.00 


SPORTING BOOTS AND SHOES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, SUCH AS FOR 
YACHTING, BATHING, BICYCLE, 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING, SEASIDE, AND 
RIDING-—IN FACT, A COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT OF FOOTWEAR FOR ALL OUTDOOR 
PURPOSES CAN BE FOUND AT MY STORE, 
AND AT THE LOWEST POPULAR PRICES. 


Mailed Free. 


A CAMMEYER 


Sixth Avenue, cor. 12th St. 


BELDEN RETAINS 











HIS GRIP, 


HISCOCK AND HENDRICKS ARE NOT IN- 
CLINED TO OPPOSE HIM. 


Brracuse, Aug. 6.—Senator Frank Hiscock 
and Collector of the Port of New-York Francis 
Hendricks arrived in town to-day, and Congress- 
man J. J. Belden left after a brief conference 
with them. He has gone to his Summer home 
inthe St. Lawrence. The probable meaning 
thereof is that Hiscock and Hendricks have 
promised to keep their hands off Belden’s can- 


vass for the renomination to Congress, and 
Belden in his goodness of heart has conceded to 
his opponents the Supreme Court Judgeship. 

The Jast probability is strengthened by the 
fact that this afternoon Frank H. Hiscock, a 
nephew of the Senator, came out as a can- 
didate for the position, having previously 
held off. The candidates for Justice George 
N. Kennedy’s place are just as many 
as there are Republican lawyers in 
the city. The fight ia free for all and highly 
amusing. Among the et aes meén- 
tioned are County Judge A. J. Northrup, P. Bb. 
McLennan, C. L. Stone, W. P. Goodelle, N. M. 
White, Ceylon H. Lewis, (Beldenite,) District 
Attorney Theodore E. Hancock,and Mr. Hiscock. 

Mr. White has been conducting a canvass for 
at least six weeks on the supposition that he 
was backed by Collector Hendricks. He has 
made the assertion openly. It is stated now 
that he will make the fight in spite of 
being thrown overboard by the iscock- 
Hendricks people. This is likely to make 
another interesting split in the Republican 
ranks, already torn and bleeding from factional 
dissensions. The recent caucuses in Oneida 
County have gone solidly for Belden, so that 
there is nodoubt that he will be nominated on 
the first ballot. 

fhe Republican Congressional 
will be held on Aug, 12. 


Convention 





OFF FOR HONDURAS. 


THE KEARSARGE UNDER ORDERS TO 
START THIS MORNING. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Orders were sent from 
the Navy Department this afternoon to Com- 
mander Crowninshield, commanding the Kear- 
sarge, directing him to start to-morrow morn- 
ing for Honduras. 

At the time the department revoked the for- 
mer orders of this vessel to that country, it was 
hoped the State Department would soon receive 


dispatches from the consular office confirming 
the press reports that the revolution had ended. 
No such information has been received, how- 
ever, and Secretary of State Foster and Acting 
Secretary of Navy Soley at a conference this 
morning concluded it would be. best to send a 
war vessel there at once, and consequently the 
orders were sent to the Kearsarge. 

No information of any kind has been received 
from Consul Richard or any of the subordinate 
consular officers in Honduras since the revolu- 
tion is reported to have commenced, and it is 
feared that there may have been some inter- 
ruption of communication that makes it impos- 
sible for them to inform the State Department 
of the condition of affairs there. 





The Rev. Benjamin F. Barrett Dead. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 6.—The Rev. Benjamin 
Fisk Barrett, perhaps the most noted 
Swedenborgian in the United States, 
died this afternoon at his home in 
Germantown, aged eighty - four years. 
He was a minister for thirty years and 
was a voluminous writer, his works be- 
ing principally on theology. He was a 
graduate of Bowdoin College and Harvard 
University. He had charges in Boston, 
Orange, N. J., Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
latterly (preety in the Swedenborgian Church 
on Broad Street, this city. Seven years ago he 
established the Swedenborgian Publication So- 
(ciety of Philadelphia and was its President up 
to the time of his death. 


I 
Fatal Collision with Electric Car. 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 6.—A sad accident attended 

* with; loss of life. occurred on Mount Auburn 

late this afternoon from the collision of an elec- 

tric car witha carriago. Mr. George Sealy of 

Walnat Hills, with his wife and Miss L. C. 

Cooke, was crossing the Mount Auburn electric 

ear line in a carriage on his way to the Burnet 
Woods Park concert. 

An electric car coming down grade.struck the 
carriage and dashed it to pieces. Miss Cooke was 
killed, Mrs. Sealy was, it is feared, fatally in- 

_jured, and Mr. Sealy was seriously hurt. Mr. 
Bealy is the Cincinnati agent for a New-York 





‘'Dlate-class house. 


4.00: 
4.00 





Bankrupt 
Sale. 


Undoubtedly the largest sale of 
Dry Goods and the most favorable 
opportunity for buyers that the 
people ot New-York or any other 
city have ever known. In all the 
history of the Dry Goods business 
there is no other instance like it. 
The entire new stock of astore that 
had only been opened three weeks 
offered to the public at about one- 
third what it cost the merchant. 


Ladies’ Ribbed Vests ...............-..-ss000 dacesee 5c. 
Ladies’ Ribbed Vests 

Cambric Corset Covers, embroidered 

Women's Heavy $3.00 Shoes 

Children’s Rubbers 


$5 Solid Gold Eye-Glasses 

$5 Webster's Unabridged Dictionary...... wccce 

85c. Umbrellas 

50c. All-Feather Fans., 

200. Chantilly Laces 

8c. Cambric Edges 

150. Cambrio Edges............... ws cccecccocceccces 
Adjustable Window Screens...............-.-----10c. 
150, Towels to Zo at............. sidibelbasbasinutinkenee 
Twilled Toweling.............-....... aes. 3%ac. yard 
White Shaker Flannel 

Printed Mousselines....... ~ ae ee sanesode 3 2c. 
Ginghams and Chaliies................. desdnnanen 
Good Lace Curtains, .................... ------50c, pair 
Curtain Poles with Trimmings 

Figured India Silk, small lot....... escdecsosieses 
Good Mattress..... ERs Sa eee ---$1.96 
pe RE See aoe nabend $5. 
ING Tso site c tab cccencecdcaccuccduses eccces Ce 
AERO CU BO xvchiscdctecectinccacséccacets oseuss 7 
Men’s Suspenders.................. Sivetadpetal eee Alc 
BEORlS Weee BB ince dncdd ccccecccccccetece o---- 100. 
Men’s Seamless Half-Hose.............ccce---eee0e4 Co 
Hundreds of other items, to 5 
P. M. daily. 


Bloomingdale Bros., 
_ third Av., cor. 59th St. 


REBATE 


9 A. M. 











OF TOLLS ABOLISHED. 


——-~_——_—- 
CANADA BACKS DOWN REGARDING THE 
WELLAND CANAL, 


OTTAWA, Ontario, Aug. 6.—The Dominion 
Cabinet held athree-hourg’ sitting to-day, and 
passed an order in Council abolishing the sys 
tem of granting a rebate on tolls on all 
east-bound cargoes, whether Canadian or 
American, shipped to Montreal Hereafter 
the vessels of both countries can use 
the Welland Canal on equal terms by 


paying 20 cents a ton. This removes the alleged 
discrimination against American veasels which, 
in order to enjoy the rebate of 18 cents aton, 
were compelled to ship to Montreal instead of 
ees cargoes at Ogdensburg or Oswego. 

It will probably also result in averting the 
threatened retaliation against Canadian ship- 
ping passing through the United States canal 
at Sault Ste. Marie. 

President Van Horne of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was here to-day, and it is stated his in- 
fluence had not a littl to do in making 
the Dominion Government recede from 
its position. Canada had little to ain 
by a policy of reprisals. The authorities 
were kept well informed about American senti- 
ment and received authentic information that 
the continuance of the recent policy would have 
resulted next week in the issue of President 
Harrison’s proclamation against Canada. 

The rebate system, after all, did not produce 
its intended effect of diverting traffic to Mont- 
real. Now the Government, after adopting a 
poliey consistent in a measure with national 
dignity, will probably satisfy the American 
Administration, besides reaping the benefit of 
the inoreased tolie of 20 cents a ton. 

Riek ES 


BOTH PARTIES SATISFIED, 


ae es ee 
MICHIGAN APPORTIONMENT BILLS HAVE 
FINALLY BEEN PASSED. 


LANSING, Mich., Aug. 6.—The business of the 
special session was finished at 6 P. M., but the 
final adjournment will not occur until Monday 
at noon. Both the Brown and White Appor- 
tionment bills passed with practically a unani- 
mous vote and were given immediate effect. 

The outcome is regarded with the greatest of 


satisfaction by both parties. Each is able to 
figure a majority in both branches of the Legis- 
lature. Both bills are aa nearly equitable in the 
matter of population as they can well be made, 
and politically it is very difficult to determine 
the advantage to either. 

Gov. Winans expressed himself entirely sat- 
isfied, and, through the committees notifying 
him of readiness to adjourn, he sent a verbal 
message of congratulation to the Legislature. 
The bilis passed have been engrossed and en- 
rolled, and are already in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor. Nearly allthe members have left the 
city, and there will be only the officers in each 
house to perform the final ceremonies. 

The Brown or Senatorial measure provides for 
thirty-two districts, as did the act declared un- 
constitutional, but affords a more equitable 
division of the counties as to population. 
Under the House Reapportionment bill the rep- 
resentation will be sixty-four members—the 
minimum number according to the Constitution. 





Southern War History for Schools, 
From the Richmond ( Va.) Dispatch, 
The movement of the Grand Camp of Confed- 
erate Veterans of Virginia to have prepared 
and published ‘‘a correct and truthful history 


of the Confederate War” for use in our public 
schools cannot be pressed too vigorously. No 
time should be lost in giving it practical shape. 
The longer the work is delayed the more danger 
there is of perversion of the motives of the 
South and injustice to the age! of the par- 
ticipants in the struggle on the Southern side 
finding lodgment in the minds of the rising gen- 
eration and the generations that shall succeed 
it. Whatis needed in the proposed history is 
not an argumentative vindication of the South, 
but simpte facts. On these the South oan confi- 
dently reat her case, and they should be 
gathered up and placed in the hands of the 
youth of the land as soon as possible. 
Ser EO OO 
Tobacco Warehousemen Combine. 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 6.—The tobacco warehouse- 
men here have fora long time been trying to 


accomplish s combination under a single man- 
agement. To-day they accomplished their object 
by obtaining the signatures of the following six 
great houses to the agreement, namely, the 
Bodman, the Cincinnati, the Globe, the Morris, 
the Miami, and the Walker. 

All the houses will be under the direction of 
an Executive Board, but otherwise they will 
preserve their individuality. Their capital stock 
is $2,500,000. They will secure a charter under 
the laws of New-Jersey. 





Gen. Lewis Warner Thayer Dead, 
WARSAW, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Gen. Lewis Warner 
Thayer died to-night, aged eighty-one years. 





ONE DAY’S FIRES IN THIS CiTyY, 


Between 1:30 A. M. yesterday and 1:30 A. M. to-day. 


8:55 A, M.—353 East Fifty-eaxth Street; Isaac 
Winters, stoves; damage, building, $300, stock, 
$200; cause unknown. 

4:35 A. M.—2665 Third Avenue; Hannigan & 
Bouillon, ary goods; owner, L. M. Bates; damage, 
stock, $1,000; building, $500; cause unknown. 

8:40 A, M.—282 Eleventh Avenue; Dunbar Lum- 
per Company: samege fling; dafise unkgown. 

10:40 A. M.—131 Nipety- 

5 cpa nknown. 
M.—237 West One un ahd Thirty- 
fourth Street; Theodore A. Jasper; damage, $25; 
cause unknown. 

12:35 P. M.—440 Kast Lek So Street; owner, 
Peter Doelger of 415 Egat Fifty-fifth Street; dam- 
age, $100; cause unknown, 

12:55 P. M.—358 Hast Fifty-sixth Street; Isaac 
Winters, stoves; no damage; mattress took fire. 
(See fire at 3:65 A. M.) 

3P. M.—309 Third rena Jacob Deschman; 
dama 100; cause unKkpown. 

see oman DN orem age Perewnes Abraham 
Bernard; damage, ; Cause unknown. 

6:02 P. M82 Canal Street; M. Hecht & Brother, 
motal workers; Richadson & Son, Seg framers, 
and others; damage to stocks, $65, ; to building, 
$800; cause unknown. 

9 P. M.—148 Bleecker Street; Leopold Ganding; 
nominal damage; cause, explosion of a lamp. 

12:10 A. M.—39 Spring Street; Richael Rapp, 
stable; damage, $100; insured; cause unknown. 


George Durgin; damage tr 
11 A. 





SHAKE OFF THE EFFECTS of a bad cold promptly by 
the use of Dr. JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, and escape the 
danger of irritating the lungs into a fatal disease.— 
Advertisement, 





Swesan, Charon 
& SIMPSON 


DRESS DEPARTMENT. 


Season 
Autumn 
1892. 


Our first shipment of 
HIGH-CLASS ROBES 
has arrived, and will exhibit same 


ON MONDAY. 

They comprise all the latest and 
most exclusive designs of the Paris 
market, many of which cannot be 
duplicated again this season. 

An examination of the above 
cordially invited, 


Gth Avenue, Sth to 20th Street 


TRYING TO SAVE DR. GRAVES. 


—_»—___—_. 
ARGUING ON TECHNICAL GROUNDS TO 
HAVE HIS CONVICTION SET ASIDE. 


DENVER, Col., Aug: 6.—The famous case of Dr. 
Thatcher Graves, who was convicted of poison- 
ing Mrs, Josephine Barnaby of Providence, R. 
L, is nearing anend. The rep!y to the brief for 
defendant in error was filed in the Supreme 
Court this morning by Wells, Macon, & Fur- 
man, attorneys for the plaintiff in error. 

The reply begins by showing that the four 
cases cited by the people to support the instruc- 
tions of the Judge with reference to circum- 
stantial evidence are not applicable to 
the case, and that they do not. sus- 
tain the assertion of the State’s connsel. 


The first assignment of error complains of the 
instruction that “the law, in order to warrant 
that conviction,does not require that youshould 
be satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt on each 
link in the chain of circumstances relied upon 
to establish the defendant's guilt.” 

Coansel for defendant in error next invoke 
the rule that each instruction must be con- 
sidered in connection with the entire charge. 
An examination of the authorities which 
they will olte will show that this 
Tule applies only to cases where an in- 
struction complained of is defective in omitting 
to state the law fully, which defect is cured by a 
more full presentation of the law in another 
portion of the charge. Counsel for Graves 
complains of the error of commission, not 
omission. ‘“‘It has been repeatedly heard b 
this court that where an instruction misstate 
the law upon a material point, it was no answer 
to an objection thereto that other portions of 
the charge and even other parts of the same in- 
struction stated the law correctly upon the 
same subject.’’ 

The action of the jury was conoluded by this 
instruction, says counsel, and then continuing, 
“We do not deem it necessary to cite other 
authorities.” 











A Little Hard of Hearing. 
From the London Daily Telegraph. 

A great deal of merriment has just been ex- 
cited inone of the Parislaw courts owing to 
the very odd answers given by a defendant to 
the questions addressed to him by the Judge. 
The family of which he was a member was the 


possessor of a dog which had been bitten. Asit 
was believed to be aifected with rabies, orders 
had been “gh to destroy the animal. One of 
his kinsfolk who was examined before he was 
called -declared that she had preferred 
to “lose” the dog; so one morning 
she repaired to the Halles, got among 
& crowd, and then made the best of her wa 
home, leaving the poer beast to look after itself. 
When the Judge animadverted on her conduct 
in thus turning a dog “which was reputed to 
be mad” loose on society, she eee replied: 
“It had only been bitten.” It was now the 
turn of the male representative of the family. 
The Judge began by inquiring why he had not 
killed the dog. ‘‘I beg your pardon, mon Prési- 
dent, she can’t come on account of her health!” 
was the answer which he received. ‘“ What, 
the dog?” asked the Judge, much puzzled. 
“Yea; and here is the doctor's certiticate.”’ 

Explosions of ae broke out in court 
which inoreased when the defendant produc 
a pocketbook and took therefrom a piece of 
paper, which was handed to the Judge, who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What do you want me to do with 
this?” No reply was forthcoming. “ Are you 
deaf?” “No.” “Then reply.” ‘It is a sore 
throat.” There was a renewed exhibition of 
merriment, which by no means diminished 
when the Judge, after reading the document, 
said: ‘‘Why, you have passed me a certificate 
stating that your wife—” and was inter- 
rupted by the defendant with the cry, “She 
was not mad’—‘‘that your wife is suf- 
fering from sere throat,” continued the Judge 
gravely. ‘‘Then you can understand that this 
was not a reason for killing her,” replied the 
prisoner. At length, in despair, the Judge got 
an usher to explain the matter to the defend- 
ant, who, after admitting that he was “a little 
hard of hearing,” quietly remarked, “ Ah! my 
dog, is it? Well, I didn’t kill it, voila tout /” 
Finally, it transpired that the animal had been 
sold, and each of the defendants was sentenced 
to the payment of a fine of 16f. 

a en 


The Kaiser Aboard His Yacht, 
Berlin Dispatch to the London Standard. 

The German papers give some details of the 
Emperor’s life on board his steam yacht, the 
Kaiseradler, better known in England under 
her old name, the Hohenzollern. His Majesty 


takes his breakfast with his suite at 8 or 
8:30. He dines at 7 or 8, and the suite, the 
Captain, (von Arnim,) and two of the other six 
officers, (including the ship’s doctor,) who enjo 
the honor in turn, always share his meals. Ora 
reports he generally receives between break- 
fast and lunch. 

In the afternoon he writes letters and reads 
diplomatic reports. In the evening he gener- 
ally walks on deck, talking with one or another 
of his suite, then drinks tea in the common 
soloon, talking or listening to music. He takes 
@ great and constant interest in the details of 
navigation, and has them all explained to him. 
The motion of the sea now gives him no incon- 
venience. In passing or traversing places and 
regions visited before he likes to recall the in- 
cidents of his previous trips, for which, as well 
as for topographical details, he has an excellent 
memory. 

The rooms and messrooms of the officers and 
men are forward. On the poop-deck there is a 
spacious pavilion, containing a large room, 
which serves as dining room, conversation roo 
&o. By means of a wooden partition, stowe 
away in the side walls, it can be divided at will 
into two parts. It paras a piano. In the hind 
part of the pavilion there is a little smoking 
room, fromh which a stair leads down to the 
’tween decks. Between the fore part of the 
pavilion and the caboose there is a second stair 
leading down into the ship. 





Hawk and Turtle. 
From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun. 
A gentleman who lives up the Ostanaula 
River told of a peculiar occurrence in his 


vicinity the other day. He was fishing in the 
river - A he saw a great red-tailed hawk fiy 
down and light by the edge of the stream. It 
was a sand bar, and the hawk waded out a few 
feetin the shallow water. He then observed 
the hawk engaged in a fearful struggle as if 
held by something, snd with great effort the 
bird rose and flew out in the field, carrying with 
it a large water turtle which it had attacked, 
pat which, instead of being caught, had clutched 
one of the hawk’s feet in its powerfgl mouth 
and held on. Outin the field the hawk tried in 
vain to get away from the turtle, but could not, 
When it became too fatigued to fly the man 
went out and killed both with a hickory club. 





An Ancient Town in Kansas. 
From the Atchison (Kan.) Glebde. 
The remains of an ancient town oan be seen 
on the Col. Brown place, a mile west of Atchi- 
son. Thecity was inhabited by a race much 


more intelligent than the Indian of the present 
time, as pieces of broken pottery cqataining 
figures can be picked up in many places on ¢ 
old site. The pottery resembles that which was 
made by the Maya race of New-Mexico. The 
site of the ancient city is 3 @ level tract of 
land which is considerably higher than the 
other ground in the vicinity. Atchison — be 
on the site of the oldest city in the United 
States. 





Large White Lead Works Burned, 
JoPLix, Mo., Aug. 6.—The Joplin White Lead 
Works, the largest concern of the kind in Mis- 
souri, were destroyed by fire this afternoon. 
The fire paraphyes a, 7 ae eine 
room, and at 6 o’clock the entire 6s 8 
was in ruins. The loss is $200,000; partially 
inaured. 





DanielisSons; 
BROADWAY, 
(The Block) 8th & 9th Sts. 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


TEMPTATIONS 


FOR 


BARGAIN HUNTERS. 


WE SHALL COMMENCE 


TO-MORROW 


TO DISPOSE OF 


All Remnants 


SILK, WOOL, 


& Cotton Fabrics 


THAT HAVE ACOUMULATED THIS 
SEASON AT 


OUR WELL-KNOWN 


CLEARING PRICES, 
BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th Sts., New-York. 
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, 1 month, without Sunday -75 
LY, per year, 75 cts. Six months, 40 cts. 
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THE ORCHESTRA UNBALANCED. 


—_——<—— 
THE STRINGS BECOMING TOO STRONG 
FOR THE WOOD. 


Letter to the London Times. 

The point to which I wish to cali attention is 
one of the greatest importance in regard to the 
adequate presentation of the classical master- 
pieces of instrumental music, but one which has 


been almoat entirely overlooked by critics and 
writers on music. [tisthis: The orchestra in 
the time of Mozart and Beethoven consisted of 
a certain number of stringed instruments, sev- 
eral to each part, but not strictly limited as to 
number, and of brass and wood instrnments 
the number of which was limited by custom and 
the use of the composers of that day, brass be- 
ing usually two horns and two trumpets, 
(though ovcasionally four of each might be 
used,) and wood never consisting of more than 
couples—two flutes, two oboes, two clarionets, 
and two bassoons. 

In the present day we have nearly doubled 
the number of the strings. From the eight or 
ten violins on each side used by Beethoven, and 
the probably still less number used by Mozart, 
we have come to have fourteen or fifteen vio- 
ling on each side, and all the other strings in 
proportion; but the brass and wood parts are 
retained in the original numbers. 

There is a license for this, since in orchestral 
scores the number of the wind instruments is 
always specified on the score, and that of the 
atrings is left ad libitum, partly because these 
classes of instruments are used in rather a dif- 
ferent way, the wind instruments being treated, 
so to speak, more individually, while the strings 
are treated collectively. Nevertheiess, the fact 
remains that we have nearly twice the force of 
stringed instruments for which Mozart and 
Beethoven wrote their orchestral works, and 
only the same force of wind instruments. The 
result is that many passages are never heard, 
and cannot be heard, with the effect intended 
by the composers. 

Let me give one or two examples out of num- 
bers which might be adduced. In the finale of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony there is a well- 
known passage in which a melody is played by 
the wind instruments accompanied by detached 
chords from the strings, and the passage is then 
repeated with the instrumentation reversed, 
the strings playing the melody and the wind the 
detached chords...Itis evident that Beethoven" 
intended this asa perfectly symmetrical effect 
of contrast. But the result, with the modern 
orchestra, is that the first time we hear nothing: 
but the detached chords of the strings, the 
melody for the wind band beings nearly smoth-{ 
ered, (those who know it is there can just 
catoh it, and that is all,) and the second’ 
time we hear only the melody on the strings, 
sounding bare and unsupported because the 
chords from the wind instruments can hardly 
be heard. Again, in bars 46 to 52 of the first 
movement of the Pastoral Symphony, in a forte 

assage for the whole orchestra, there occurs & 

uccession of little flourishes for the flute on a 
high note, which were obviously intended to be 
a feature in the passage. At the performance 
of the symphony the other day, at the closing 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, it occurred 
to me that I had never heard that flute passage, ‘ 
and I listened for it with all my ears. Could 
not hear a note of it; it was all drowned by 
the violins. On the second repetition of the 
passage | just managed to catch the sound of- 
the flute, but no one who did not know it was 
there could possibly have heardit. Now Bee-) 
thoven did not write that flute passage for 
hothing; not a detail is thrown away in his 
scores; he meant it to be heard, and it is not.; 
A still worse instance is to be found in the 
fugue which forms the finale to Mozart’s Sym-, 
phony in There the flute and bassoon,: 
which contribute passages that form integral 
portions of the musical constrgction, are com-, 
pletely drowned in the whirl of the string pas-* 
sages, and Mozart’s great and elaborate compo- 
sition is heard only in part. ; 

These are only a few examples out of many. 
The mischief, it should be obgerved, only occurs. 
in loud passages. The finish and delicacy of! 
modern string-playing is such that in soft pas-. 
sages of accompaniment our enlarged string: 
force oan always keep its place; and though. 
Beethoven is recorded to have said that a larger 
orchestra than sixty could not play his sym- 

honies with the raquisite delicacy, he would 
fave recanted that if he could have heard the 
string playing in the best orchestras of to-day... 
The difficulty is notin respect of delicacy in soft, 
passages, but balanceinloud ones. The increased ' 
string force could no deubt — with less energy ; 
in loud passages, to allow the wind instrument’ 
passages to be heard, but to do that would be 
to take all the ‘‘devil’’ out of the music, and 
lose the grand effect of the large string force. ' 
The only way now is to double the wind instru- 
ments of the old orchestra, as we have already 
nearly doubled the strings. It would mean, of 
course, increased expense and some increased 
pe roy | in manipulating the orchestra, but 
only on that condition can we expect to hear 
the orchestral mugio of the latter part of the 
eighteenth and early part of the present cent- 
ury with the balance of effect contemplated 
by the composers of that period, combined with 
the increased power and grandeur of the mod-" 
ern orchestra. , 

To those who think this a trivial point to 
make such atalk about, I would reply that the 
symphonies of Beethoven and the three creat 
ones of Mozart are among the most perfect 
works of art, of any kind, ever given to the 
world; and it is surely worth while that we 
should be able to hear them as perfectly as pos- 
sible. Itis astonishing tome that conductors 
of orchestras should be willing to go on con- 
tentedly, year after year, conducting perform- 
ances of Mozart’s and Beethoven's symphonies 
in which a quantity of detail is inevitably lost 
to the ear, and the intended effect of many pas- 
sages hopelessly distorted, because we have en- 
tirely altered the balance of the orchestra for 
which they were written. 

ea 
Will No Longer Stop at Halifax, 

OTTAWA, Ontario, Aug. 6.—The Allan Steam- 

ship Company has notified the Postmaster 


General of its intention to discontinue mak- 

ing Halifax a port of call forits steamers on 
the route between Montreal and Liverpool, via 
8t. John’s, N. F. The mails will be only 
so far as Halifax is concerned, as the Allan 
eo will continue the service via S& 
ohn’s. 
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22, 24, 26, AND 30 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET. 


Summer Sale 


‘“‘ Be brief and to the point.” 


Thus we sellin 


Upholstery, 


Manufacturers surplus stock of 
Elegant Chenille Portieres, 
latest colorings and designs—dado frieze and 
knotted fringe, 
$2.98, $5.00 | $5.98, 
3.98, 6.00| 9.98, 
Heavy Scotch Lace Curtains, 34s yds. long...$1.49 
Egyptian Yarn Lace Curtains, Brussels and 
Irish Point effects; worth $4.00........-.... 
Odd pairs Real Lace Curtains; worth $10.00. 
Finest Beaded Bamboo Portiéres; worth $5.. 
Fancy Silkoline Curtains; worth $1.69 
Fanoy Stripe Curtains; worth $3.00.....----.- 
Snowflake Curtains; worth $4.00.... 
Satin Stripe Curtains; worth $5.00 
Damask Silk Curtains; worth $8.00 
French Jute Portiéres; worth $2.00. 
Turcoman Portiéres; worth $2.25 
New Twill Cretonnes—all coiors 
Soft Twill Cretonnes—velvet finish 
Imported Corded Cretonnes. 
40-inch Lace Stripe Scrims. 
Extra Heavy Oanvas Stripe Scrims. 
Fine Cable Cord Scrims—overshot thread.... 
Colored Coin Spot Pongee Draperies 
White Leat Madras Draperies—side border. .. 
French Figured Muslin; worth .30.... 
B2-inch Vestibule Silks—worth .59.......... a 
Figured Silkolines—100 styles 
Manufacturers’ Sample Curtain Ends......... 
Tinsel Tapestry Lambrequin Borders 
Best Silk Tapestry Bordering—12-inch 


were 
were 


were 


were 18.00 


2.29 
5.98 
2.98 

98 
1.98 
2.40 
2.98 
4.98 
1.29 
1.49 


Satin Russe Tapestries—all colors 

French Linen Tapestries—were .89.. 

Heavy Spun Silks—were $1.25 

Rich Satin—were $2.50 

Imported Silk Brocatels—worth $5.50-........ 

Table Oilcloths—1% yds. wide 

‘Wire Extension Window Screens.............. 

Holland Window Shades—frg’d—vomplete.... 

Finest Holland Window Shades—edd lengths 
and widths—were $1.50 

Fringed Cheaillie Table Covers—1%g yds....... 

Ingrain Carpet Lengths—Rug sizes 

Sheepskin Rugs—full door size 

Best Smyrna Rugs—36x72 


INGRAIN ART SQUARES. 
2x3 yada, usually $4.19, 
8 x3 yas., usually 6.19, 
8 x4yds., usually 7.19, 
8 x5 ydz., usually 8.19, 
HAMMOCKS. 


Mexican Grass, full size, 
Fancy Hemp, extra large, 
Pillow Hammocks, strongly made, 
Fringed sides, extra large, 


ADJUSTABLE WIRE WINDOW SCREENS. 
87-inch extension, 26 cts.; worth 39 cts. 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES. 


Fall size on adjustable Kite frame——complete, 
$1.59........$1.79.......-$1.98 
All below real value. 


$2.97 
3.98 
5.69 
6.98 


.57; were $1.09 
$1.23; were 2.00 
1.39; were 2.00 
2.87; were 4.00 


Thus we sell in 


Men’s Furnishings 


Men’s Silk Striped Outing Shirts 

Men's Colored Striped Sateen Shirts 

Men’s Bedford Cora Outing Shirts. .........-. 
Men’e Summer Cheviot Shirts 

Men’s Botany Cloth Shirts 

Men’s Silk Striped Flannel Shirts 

Mon’s extra long Night Shirts—embD’y 
Men’s Gauze Undershirts........... 
ee iD <.. 5. spntonsbéobnachounssoon 
Men’s Balbriggan Underwear 

Men’s fast Balbriggan Underwear. ............. * 
Men’s fast Black Cotton Hose—worth .25...... 
Men's Solid Color Stainless—worth .29.......... 
Men’s tast Black and extra fine Colored 

Men’s fast Black and Colored Lisle Thread 


Thus we eell in 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Children’s Rib Union Suits, -39; worth $1.00 
Ladies’ Spun Silk Tights, $1.98; worth 4.00 
Ladies’ Pure Silk Tights, 2.60; worth 6.00 
Bwiss Rib Lisle Vests, -37; worth .65 
Fine Gauze Vests, 19; worth .35 
Bib Vests—white and ecru, -17; worth. .29 


Boys’ and little children’s fast Black, White, 


and Fancy Socks, worth .19......... .09 


ence weeee 


Infants’ Fast Black Rib % Hose 

Misses’ Black Rib....worth .45................ ve 
Ladies’ Fast Black....worth .39 

Ladies’ Fast Black....Trank top 

Ladies’ Black Lisle....Trunk top............... 
Ladies’ Fast Black Opera Hose......... 
Ladies’ Silk Plated....black and colored........ 
Ladies’ Black Silk....Cluster Rib................ 
Zatios’ Pure Silk 0. & G....all shades 


Thus we sell in 


Ladies’ Underwear 


Night Dresses—four insertings—ruffle, 
Night Dresses—tucked yoke—emb’y trim, 
Night Dresses—Torchon lace—ribbon run, 
Chemises—Pompadour—emb’y trim, 
Dhemises—Tucks and Torchon lace, 
Chemises—Cambric—Medici lace trim, 
Drawers—Cambrio—hem and tucks, 
Drawers—emb’y trim—tuocks and beading, 
Drawers—inserting, emb’y and Torchon lace, 49 
Skirts—taucks and cambric ruffie, 29 
Skirts, tucks and emb’y ruffle, 59 
“Corset Covers—perfect shapes—all sizes, 9 cts 
Corset Covers—emb’y trim—dozen atyles, 26 cts 
Children’s Drawers—hem and tucks, 124, cts 
Children’s Aprons—Gretchen—with strings, 4S cts 
Zadies’ Aprons—tucks— wide strings, 19 cts 


cts 
cts 
ots 


cts 


cts 
cts 
ots 
cts 
ote 


Thus we sell in 


Misses’ Department 


Fine Lawn Guimpe Waists, emb'd edge. 

Fine Gingham Dresses, worth $2.00...... seunee 
French Gingham Dresses. 

Fine white India Linens....... band bsetasnadesions 
White China Silk Dresses 

White China Silk Dresses—10 to 14 years 
Two-piece Cloth—bodice belt—14 to 18 years... 5.98 
All-wool Navy Blazer Dresses, lap seams 


Summer Cloth Dresses..... eccccocsess braid trim 2.98 
were $2.00 1.25 


4.98; were 10.00 
6.98; were 15.00 
2.98; were 9.00 
4.98; were 12.00 


Newmarkets, 
Newmarkets, 
Gretchens, 
Gretchens, 


with hoods, 
with capes, 
trimmed capes, 


Thus we sell in 


Boys’ Clothing 


Btrong Linen Pants, 4 to 10 years, 
Fiannel Pants, 4 to 14 years, 49 cents 
rduroy, Flannel, and Cassimere, 98 cents 
© Flanne) W aists, worth 60....19 cents 
Sateen and Scotch Flannel Waists. -----.-----49 cents 
Laundered Percale Waists,, odd sizes ...39 cents 
Striped Sateen Waiste, worth 75....49 couts 
“Star” Waists—laundered, best styles 
Al wool Flannel Waiste—all sizes 
eery blue Flannel Suite, 
‘0-viece Cheviot Suite—all wool, .....------ 
© Cassimere Suits, neat styles.. 
Cloth Kilts, 2 pieces, were $4.00.. 
Cloth Beeters, were $3.00 to $5.00... 


39 cents 





| Challie Brilliantines, 











Thus we éell in 


Wash Dress Fabrics: 
At Nineteen Cents, 
The very finest 


French Sateens, 


| exclusive styles—this quality has hitherto sold at 
$8.00 | 


35 and 40 cents, 
At Nine Cents and three-quarters, 
Ten Cases 
Finest French Percales, 

particularly suited to midsummer wear—worth .18. 

At Eleven Cents, 
Best Irish Lawns—extra wide—dainty colorings. 

At Eleven Cents, 


Fanoy Batistes and French Mulls, with and without 
broad woven satin stripes, delicately flowered. 


At Twelve Cents and a half, 


Finest French Heliotrope Percales, hairlines, wide 
atripes, fancies and solids—one yard wide. 


At Fifteen Cents, 
French Woven Stripe Lawns—full 40 inches wide 
At Eighteen Cents, 


Scotch and French Ginghams, $2 inches wide—in- 
cluding among other handsome and desirable de- 
signs the favorite Pinhead and Shepberd’s cheok, in 
pink and bine.......-.....--0- piouseberes worth double. 
Fancy Printed*Lawns, value 10 3% cents 
Satin Striped Lawns, value 12% 65% cents 
French Percales—32-inoh, value 12, 47, cents 
Shepherd Check Sateens, value 12% 4% cents 
Challie Delaines, value 10 37% cents 
Standard Cambrics, value 8 3% cents 
Novelty Zephyrs, value 15 7% cents 
Fine Scotch Ginghams, value 29 124 cents 
Fine Grenadine Ginghams, value 20 9% cents 
Fine Novelty Ginghams, value 15 7% cents 
Fancy French Mulls, value 60 25 cents 
Fancy Tinted Organdies, value 25 15 cents 
Fancy French Dimities, value 25 124g cents 
Black Corded Batistes, value 25 1244 cents 
Black Satin Border Skirtings, value 26 1245 cents 
value 15 7% cents 
value 124% 6% cents 
value 18 1045 cents 
value 26 7% cents 
Best Seersuckers, valuel24 4% cents 
Wool-finish Boating Cloths, value 15 7% cents 
Turkey Red Quilting Cambrics............. 4% cents 


Best American Ginghams, 
Brighton Serges, 
Paris Ottoman Cloths, 


| Turkey Reds, with black or white figures.. 5% cents 
| Linen Finish Chambrays—best styles 


7% cents 
Princess Serges, worth 15.... 8% cents 
Fancy Check and Stripe Ginghams. 
Best Seersuckers—Dress styles. 56%, cents 


124g cents 


Pinhead Checks and Stripes..... eccecce 
Finest Imported Zephyrs..... 
Corded Stripe Batistes 

French Percales and Pansy Cloths 7% cents 
Figured Challies—colored grounds 6%, cents 
French Printed Sateens....................--1242 cents 
Fine French Sateens cents 


12g cents 


Thus we sell in 


Silk Department, 


At Forty-nine Cents, 
100 Pieces ‘ 
Fine Figured India Silks, 
32 inches wide, and Fancy Check Summer Silks, 
worth 69 cents to 85 cents. 


196.; worth 39 
290.; worth 50 
59c.; worth 85 
39c.; worth 50 
49c.; worth 65 
59c.; worth 75 
670.; worth 98 
59c.; worth 89 
47c.; worth 65 


China Silke—fancy shades, 

Fancy Striped Wash Silks, 

Extra fine Striped Wash Silk, 
Black China Silks, 

Black Surah Silks—24-inch, 

Black China Silks—26-inch, 

Plain Colored Wash Silkse—32-inch, 
Black Surahs—soft finish, 

White China Silks, 


Thus we sell in 


Dress Goods. 


Finest Quality Imperial Serges, worth $1.25 
All Wool Storm Serges—Black anf 


cts 


cts 
cts 
cts 
ote 
cts 
cts 
cts 
cts 
cts 
cts 


All-Wool Debeiges 

All-Wool Diagonals 

All- Wool Diagonale—extra fine 

All- Wool Henriettas 

All-Wool Black Henriettas 

Pure Mohairs—all colors. 

Extra fine Black Mohairs 

All-Wool Black Cashmeres 

Silk and Wool Novelties 

All-Wool Tailor Cloths—extra fine 
cts 

58 cts 

12+, ots 


All-Wool Habit Cloths...........worth 1.25 
Extra fine Wool Challies worth .26 


39 ots 


Thus we sellin 


Linens and White Goods. 


4% cents 
24 cents 
59 cents 
59 cents 


All Linen Bleached Toweling, 
All-Linen Table Damask, 

All- Linen Napkins—fast edge, % size 
All-Linen Luucn Cloths, 2 yards 
Cream and Turkey Red Damasks, 55-inch 19 cents 
Cream and White Damaske, 63-inch 39 cents 
All-Linen Toweling, 20-inch 5% cents 
Ail-Linen Napkius—medium size, dozen 49 cents 
All-Linen Sheetings, ¥ 69 cents 
Turkish Bath Sheets, 49 cents 
Heavy Tabie Felts, Iygyards 24 cents 
Large Turkish ‘'owels—brocade border, 16 cents 
All-Linen Huck Towels, 46-inch 10 ceuts 
Tuckings, 98 tucks to width 15 cents 
Hemeatitoh Skirting—40-inch—4-inch hem, 15 cents 
Dotted Swisees for Dresses; worth 39, 24 cents 
Victoria Lawns—extra wide; worth 12%, 8% cents 
India Linen Lace Stripes and Checks, Bg cents 
Dotted Swisses—white and colored spots, 14 cents 
Euglish Long Cloth—40-inch—12-y@ piece, $L38 


54 inch 


Thus we sell in 


Stationery and Leather Goods. 


Fine Glazed Playing Cards, worth 19; 

Git- Edged Piaying Cards, worth 25; 

Indelible Pencils, worth 25; 

Writing Pads—plain andruled, worth 8; 

Large Letter Pads—plain and raled, 

Linen Writing Pads, worth 

Linen Envelopes to match, per pack, 

5 quires Linen Paper and Envelopes, 

Royal Bond Paper and Env., tinted, 

Linen-finish Paper and Envelopes, 
quire box worth 

Cream-Laid Note Paper, box, 

Double Bodice Belts, laced, 

Tan and Biack Leather Belts, 

Genuine Seal Bodice Belts, 

Silk Belts, all colors, worth 365; 

Wide Silk Belts, ali colors, worth 75; 

Silk, Cloth, and Leather Boston Bags, 

Genuine Seal Chatelaines—oxidized frames, 

Combination Card Cases, worth $1,560; 

Seal and Alligator Pocketbooks, 


$1.49 
1¥0o. 
49c. 
39c. 
980. 
69c. 
490. 

Need ef Space 

For Other Departments 

Cempels Immediate Sale ef 


China, Glass, 
Silverware, Cutlery, and Lamps, 


Therefore, 
Everything Below Cost, 
Many Articles Half Cost, 
The Majority 
Fer Less Than Half Cost. 


English Decorated Dinner Sets, 
146 pieces........15.00........worth $30.00 





NEW-YORK, SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 


WORLD'S FAIR DIRECTORS 


—~—__——. 
THEY WANT Mk. BRECKINRIDGE 
TO RESIGN HIS POSITION. 


THEY SAY HE PROVED HIMSELF AN 
ENEMY TO THE FAIR WHEN HE 
VOTED AGAINST THE APPROPRIA- 
TION—TEMPERANCE WORKERS TO 
BE THERE, ALSO A BIG ELEPHANT. 


CuricaGco, Aug. 6.—Exposition officials are 
wondering if Congressman W. O. P. Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky will not resign his World’s 
Fair position. In view of the fact that he has 
steadily opposed the Appropriation bill in Con- 
gress for the fair, they think he ought to. They 
do not hesitate to say this among themselves, 
and leave no room for doubt that they would 
accept with pleasure a letter of withdrawal 
from him. 

The honor which has been conferred upon the 
Kentucky Congressman is that of orator of the 
day on the occasion of the deuicatory ceremo- 
nies in October. Mr. Breckinridge was selected 
several months ago. His appointment was due 
to a wish on the part of the Directors to geta 
Southern orator on the great occasion. 

Mr. Breckinridge, the Directors think, has not 
appreciated the compliment. They expected to 
have in him when the battle came up in Con- 
gress a firm friend. Instead of meeting their 
expectations, he paired against the bill when 
the first vote was taken. This was mortifying 
to the exposition people, but their feelings then 
were nothing compared with those they experi- 
enced when they read in the list of those vot- 
ing against the two-and-one-half-million-dollar 
compromise the name of Breckinridge. 

“T certainly think,” said a leader among the 
Directors, “that Mr. Breckinridge should re- 
tire and give us an opportunity to appoint an 
orator for the World’s Fair who hasn’t voted to 
cripple it. His resignation would be a very 
grateful tribute to the feeling of the Directors. 
I don’t see how he can muster the courage to 


come to Chicago next October.”’ 

Other Directors were certain that Mr. Breckin- 
ridge would retire. In that event the place will 
be given to Chauncey M. Depew of New-York. It 
was generally expected that Mr. Depew would 
be the original selection. He was not chosen 
for the reason indicated, but when in the Chilean 
controversy in Congress Mr. Breckinridge made 
@ sectional speech assailing the President the 
fair people began to think they had made a mis- 
take, and Chauncey M. Depew was speedily 
afterward placed on the programme of cere- 
monies, not as orator of the day, but to deliver 
an oration. When Mr. Breckinridge resigns, 
the Directors say, Mr. Depew will be promoted 
to the first place. 

Temperance conferences will form a great 
feature of the World’s Fair. Temperance re- 
form will be advocated by both men and women, 
and special conventions have been arranged for 
each. Archbishop Ireland is Chairman of the 
Committee on a Temperance Congress to be 
composed of men. ‘The Archbishop held a 
lengthy conference with representatives of the 
world’s congress auxiliary, and it was decided 
that the meeting should take place next Octo- 
ber rather than in May, which was previously 
fixed upon. 

There were present at the conference, besides 
the Archbishop, Miss Frances E. Willard, W. J. 
Onahan, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, and President 
c. C. Bonney. Miss Willard is Chairman of the 
Woman’s Temperance Congress and also of the 
Woman’s Congress, which will bring together 
the leading women of the Old and New Worlds. 
It was thought advisable to have the eon- 
gresses held at the same time. It was thought 
that the women who might attend the Woman’s 
Congress would be equally interested in a tem- 
perance convention. ¥ 

Archbishop Ireland, on behaif of the Catholics 
of the world, promised a large attendance. He 
declared the millions of Catholics in this and 
foreign countries were specially interested in 
the religious and temperance congresses. 

The Worid’s Fair is to have an elephant, with 
a hotel in its interior and a howdah upon its 
back, the top of which will be 200 feet from the 
ground. This huge animalis to be constructed 
this year. The materials will be wood and 
sheet-iron for the framework and the “hide” 
will be of painted tin. The structure will con- 
tain a hotel, café, and booths for the sale of 
curios. 

The howdah, which will be utilized as an ob- 
servation tower, is reached by elevators placed 
in the elephant’s front legs. The head will con- 
tain a steam calliope, which will give vent to an 
exaggerated elephant’s scream, and will also 
play tunes, 4 la Barnum. 

The ears, eyes, trunk, and tail will be moved 
by machinery, and the interior will be lighted 
by electricity. George H. Benton of New-York 
will superintend the building of the artificial 
animal, which will require an outlay of $250,- 


000. 

Mr. Chadwick’s music to the Columbian ode 
is finished. Itisin three numbers. The first is 
a short orchestral introduction containing the 
theme of the finale and chorus which apostro- 
phizes the spirits of freedom. The second num- 
ber is in lyric form with solos repeated by the 
chorus and closing with an animated tutti. This 
number typifies Columbia as the ‘Lady of 
Hope, Lady of Joy, and Lady of Beauty.” 

The finale begins with an orobestral tone pict- 
ure, embodying the words, “Lo, clan onc’an, 
the world’s brave nations gather to be ous.” 
The composer has used for this three bands of 
trumpets, trombones, and military drums, which 
will be stationed about 200 feet apart in the 
north, south, and east respectively, & la Ber- 
lioz. A march tempo, beginning with drums 
alone, the trumpets answeripg one another in 
different keys, culminates in a grand unison for 
the chorus at the word “one.” After a short 
phrase for the chorus “A” capella comes the 
theme of the hymn: 

* Along her blessed shore, 
One heart, one song, one dream, 
Man shall be free forevermore, 

And love shall be supreme.” 
This breaks in, sung in unison by children’s 
voices. This is immediately repeated by the 
full chorus in harmony. Thena short fugue to 
the words, ‘‘ Upraise her bauner to the shining 
gun.” 

The work closes with the hymn once more for 
the full chorus in unison, accompanied by full 
orchestra and all the extra brass. 

The great musicians of the world are now 
making their arrangements to visit the Colum- 
bian ag Hr next Spring. 

Camille Saint-Saéns, who, with Gounod and 
Massenet, ranks tirst among living French mu- 
sicians, has accepted the invitation of the ex- 
position to come to Chicago next Summer. 
Although the day is not absolutely fixed, it is 
probable that he will choose either May or June 
for his visit. 

He will conduct programmes of his own com- 
positions and will appear as organist and at 
chamber concerts. 

One of the reasons why a five-million-dollar 
appropriation was needed is the large salary 
list of employes in the departments. 

The latest report in regard to employes and 
their salaries is that of Auditor William K. Ack- 
erman for June. This shows that the employes 
of the various departments aggregate the for- 
midable total of 1,518, and that their monthly 
salaries foot up $124,601. In compurative col- 
umns he gives the number of employes for May 
as 1,185, and their compensation as $100,408. 

This shows that in June the force of employes 
was increased by 333, and at an increased ex- 
penditure of $24,193. 

Most of the increase over May isinthe con- 
struction department, and mainly in the engin- 
eering, gardening, temporary buildings, and 
water division. The increase in the number of 
police was 27, making a total of 189. 

All the main World’s Fair buildings will be in- 
closed by Sept. 1, and the big manufactures 
structure will be completed in time for the dedi- 
catory ceremonies. 

Over thirteen miles of underground pipe were 
laid last wonth. The dredges scooped up 90,000 
cubic yards of sand and clay froin the lagoon 
bottoms and nearly finished the work. Road- 
bed to the extent of 71,000 square yards was 
sub-graded and graveled, and finished roads 
and paths to the extent of 42,000 square yards 
were made. 

State buildings have sprung up in the 
north part of the grounds with great rapidity. 
Twenty-three of these are in process of erec- 
tion, and more than balf are nearly completed. 

Work will begin soon’ on the hig pier in 
Lake Michigan. The contract has been made 
for $158,000. The work contemplates building 
an entirely new pier from tue shore into deep 
water, 25,000 feet long and 250 feet wide. The 
contract calls for its completion by Oct. 15. A 
contract has been made for the building of a 

ier extending from the site of England’s build- 

ng, 890 feet long, and to cost $21,890. 

The force employed on the grounds is 82,000 
men. Of these, contractors employ 59,000 and 
the exposition company 23,000. 

Chief of Construction Burnham doesn’t want 





any fluata at the World’s Fair dedicatory cere- | 


monies, but Mr. Burnham's attitude is not pleas- 


ing to all the World's Fair Directors. The plan | 
of having floats is, next to the fireworks, the | 
most magnificent one that has been evolved in | 


connection with the dedicatory ceremonies next 
October. 


A month ago a contract was entered into for | 


the work. Many long weeks of discussion on 
the subject of floate resulted in the selection of 


; 
| 


ning with its discovery by Columbus. They are 
intended to be a grand feature of the cere- 
monies, but Mr. Burnham does not like them. 
Some of the Directors say it is because he has 
had nothing to do with either their designing or 
construction. 

One of the plans was that W. L. Prettyman, 
at that time Director of Colorin the Construc- 
tion Department, was to be sent to New-York 
with an appropriation of $15,000 and author- 
iset to engage historians and artiste to suggest 

esigns. 

The Committee on Ceremonies did not agree 
with Mr. Burnham. On the contrary, it declined 
to spend the $15,000 asked for the purpose, and, 
instead, adopted a series of designs, twenty- 
four in number, submitted by W. L. Wells. 

Shober & Carqueville are building the floats. 
They are to be paid $91,200 for the series, the 
cost of each being $3,800. This contract has 
been carried out to the extent of paying on it 
$30,000. 

Mr. Burnham says the floats are not artistic. 
He made a written report to this effect, which 
Was submitted to the Grounds and Building 
Committee July 15. ‘o 

Three days later it was turned over to the 
Executive Committee. This committee re- 
turned it to the Ceremonies Committee, and 
it decided that the programme originally pre- 
pared would be carried out. 

Mr. H. J. McFarland, the Chairman of the 
Shoe and Leather Assoviation, which is to put 
up the special building for the leather trade, is 
here. He reports that the progress of the 
movement to make an exhibition on the part of 
the shoe and leather trade at the fair is pro- 
gressing, and that the prospects for a large and 
unequaled exhibit are very enoouragipg. The 
association will spend net less than $100,000, 
nor more than $125,000, upon its building, with- 
in which will be shown a leather exnibit from 
the raw material through the stages of prepara- 
tion and manufacture to the highest form and 
most beautiful finished specimens of manu- 
factured leather. 

The illustration of the great engineering 
works of the world will be one of the most in- 
teresting features of the department of trans- 
portation exhibits. Following the announce- 
ment that the large and very perfect model of 
the foot bridge has been secured, comes the ap- 
oe er of the management of the St. Gothard 

ailway Company of Switzerland for space in 
which to show a large modelor relief map of 
that road. 

This willillustrate in the most ~— man- 
ner possible the famous St. Gothard Tunne! and 
the manner in which the mountain inclines are 
surmounted by modern engineering science. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler of New-York, President 
of the National Decorative Society, is here and 
will take entire charge of the decoration of the 
interior of the Women’s Building. Mrs: Wheeler 
will probably remain in Chicago until after the 
exposition. 

Chict Spruence of the Bureau of Subscription 
announces that he had recently received 
amounts aggregating $22,850. These were in 
the nature of private subscriptions to the capi- 
tal stock of the fair. The subsoribers are from 
New-York, San Francisco, 8t. Louis, Ohicago, 
Baltimore, and other cities. 

The Executive Committee has practically 
awarded tbe contract to the New-York Electrio 
Launch and Navigation Company for furnish- 
ing and operating a fleet of electric boats which 
will carry passengers on the inland waters of 
Jackson Park. It was left with the director, 
Higginbotham, to investigate the financial 
responsibility of the company. In case this is 
found to be all right the contract will be closed. 
It 1s announced that the Minnesota World's 
Fair Commissioners had sunceeded in raising by 
private subscription $94,765 in addition to the 
State appropriation. 

a 
THE SOUVENIR COINS. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—The Treasury Depart- 
ment will take prompt measures for the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the act appropriating 
$2,500,000 for the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and expects to have the souvenir half- 
dollar coins, the bronze medals, and the vellum 


impressions for diplomas prepared in about six 
weeks. 

The designs of the souvenir coin have already 
been selected, and the reverse will show the 
main building of the exposition, and the ob- 
verse, the head of Columbus. The plaster cast 
of the head of Columbus was made by U. 8. J. 
Dunbar, sculptor, of Washington, D. C., from a 
portrait of Columbus which is recognized by 
experts as being as nearly authentic as any that 
exists. 


PART OF THE PANAMA CRASH. 


o_o 
REFEREE SANDFORD’S REPORT ON THE 
FRANCO-AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY. 
Elliot Sandford, who was appointed referee 





to pass upon the claims against the Franco-. 


American Trading Company, Limited, filed his 
report in the Supreme Court yesterday. The 
Franco-American Trading Company was formed 
anumber of years ago to obtain contracts for 
the construction of the Panama Canal from the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Oceanic de 
Panama. In March, 1883, and August, 1884, 
the Franco-American Trading Company secured 
two contracts from the French company, but 


before they could be carried out toe canal 
scheme was exploded and the company failed. 

In his report Referee Sandford decides that 
an issue of $50,000 worth of bonds in February, 
1885, was valid, and that the holders of those 
bonds have claims against the assets of the 
company. The bonds are secured by mortgages 
covering the dredging plant, which cost $109,- 
000, and houses worth $15,000. The dredging 
plant was seized by the creditors of the oom- 
pany at the time of the failure, and the houses 
were afterward destroyed in a revolution. 

Robert P. Lee, who was appointed receiver of 
the Trading Company on Dec. 26, 1885, sued 
the French company upon the centractse which 
had been made between the two corporations 
and recovered $35,000, which was listed with 
the assets. That sum, together with $7,267, 
which he received for outstanding debts, is all 
that there ia with which to meet the payment 
of the $50,000 worth of bonds. Now the cred- 
itors who seized the dredging plant have got to 
make up the deficiency of $25,932 which is 
needed to pay off the bonds, with interest, in 
order that they may be redeemed. 





THE COLUMBUS SHOW. 
—_—_—— 
DETAIL OF TROOPS ANNOUNCED BY 
MAJOR GEN. HOWARD. 


The Columbian Committee of One Hundred 
was notified yesterday by Major Gen. O, O. 
Howard that under instructions from the Sec- 
retary of War he had detailed the following 
troops to take partin the proposed celebration 
of Oct. 12: 

Engineer Corps stationed at Willet’s Point. 

Engineer Corps stationed at West Point. 

infantry companies from David's Island. 

Second and Fourth Regiment batteries stationed 
at Fort Adams, R. I. 

Cavalry battalion from Fort Myer, Va. 

Part of the Ninth Regiment of Intantry from Madi- 
son Barracks. 

Detachments from Fort Ontario. 

One company of the Twenty-tirst Regiment from 
Fort Porter. 

Two companies of infantry from Fort Niagara. 

All the available troops, infantry as well as cav- 
alry, atationed around New- York. 

The cadet corps from West Point, 

The detail of the cadets is made subject to the 
approval of the commauder at the Military 
Academy. 

Work has begun on the official guide book, 
which is to be issued by the Committee of One 
Hundred, and it is expected that the book will 
be ready for delivery the latter part of the 
month. It is the intention of the committee 
to print 50,000 coptes of the guide as the first 
edition, to be supplemented later on by an addi- 
tional issue if found necessary. The book is to 
be sent out through the mails to all persons 
making inquiries regarding the proposed cele- 
bration. 

Requests from out-of-town people for informa- 
tion have been pouring in to the committee at a 
great rate. They will all be held until the 
guide book is out, when it will be sent instead of 
& regular answer. 





Gold from California, 

The official information has been received at 
the Sub-Treasury of the shipments of gold from 
San Francisco to this city, reported in dispatches 
from the West. There is a belief among the offi- 
cers, however, that the gold is likely to reach 
their establishment, inasmuch as the Treasury 
Department for some time has been anxious to 
increase the stock of the precious metal here by 
drawing upon the San Francisco supply. The 


gold ahipped to Europe is taken from the New- 
York Sub-Treasury, and therefore a replenish- 
ing of the stock here is deemed to be advisable. 

The French line steamship La Touraine ear- 
ried out $1,000,000 in gold yesterday, that 


| amount representing the two half-million lots 


engaged at the Sub-Treasury on Saturday. The 
steamship Elbe, bound for Bremen, carried 
44,000 ounces of silver. 





Large Crowds at Gien Island, 

The rush to Glen Island continues; even the 
first boat goes crowded with mothers and their 
children who have found Glen Island delightful. 
The abundance of trees and shrubbery makes 


the place always cool and the sail through the 
Sound very refreshing. The management have 
met every demand during the rush of the past 
two weeks and have added three extra steamers 
during week days. The last two Sundays thir- 
teen large steamers were needed in carrying 

6,000 visited 


twenty-four designe. They illustrate leading | the passergers, itis said that 1 
e 


pochs in the history of the New World, bogin- 


Glen island 1p one cay. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS 


—_—_o———— 
IMPORTANT SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 
BY EMINENT LECTURERS. 

. 


MR. BOSANQUET’S COURSE ON GREEK 
ETHICS HAS ATTRACTED CONSIDERA- 
BLE ATTENTION—A TECHNICAL SUB- 
JECT MADE INTERESTING—PAPERS 
BY PROF. GIDDINGS AND OTHERS. 


PLYMOUTH, Mass., Aug. 6.—A decided impres- 
sion is made at the School of Applied Ethics by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s course of fifteen 
lectures on Greek ethics. As a Platonist of 
the Oxford type, and as a rising author and 
conspicuous worker in London social prob- 
lems, his views were awaited with more than 
the usual interest. Beyond satisfying the 
general high expectation of this work, Mr. 
Bosanquet has succeeded by his strong abil- 
ity in stimulating muoh further study of the 
subject, investing 1t with fresh attractive- 
ness to a great degree through this course. An 
order just sent to New-York by Prof. Toy for 
thirty copies of the “Republic” of Plato for 
members of the school shows, among other in- 
dications, the direct fruitfulness of this effort. 

To many this book has been made rval for the 
first time. The desire to study it that has been 
implanted better attests the admirable qualities 
of this new interpreter than any assertion that 
can be made. He succeeds in making a tech- 
nical subject very interesting by the human 
quality brought to its treatment. His sayings 
are suggestive, as would be expected of an emi- 
nent writer on xsthetics, with, nevertheless, 
close thinking applied to the abstract question. 
He has followed the course of Greek history in 
& thorough manner to show how the thought 
and morals of the Athenian mind were essen- 
tially influenced through the rise and fall of 
the empire, making it olear that Plato only 
criticises life as he found it in the prevailing 
conditions of poverty and moral degradation in 
the reactionary period from the glory of the 


city. His complete mastery of the subject is 
recognized in the simplicity and clearness with 
whioh it is presented. 

Somewhere in his writings Mr. Bosanquet has 
detined a species of mind as being like a pair of 
scales, only holding one thing at a time, and if 
one of the things goes up the other must go 
down. He is acknowledged as having illustrat- 
ed in this course the opposite of auch a mental 
status, and as showing a disposition to consider 
seriously and fairly all sides of asubject. This 
quality of judicial fairness and open-minded- 
ness, even more, perhaps, than the interesting- 
ness of his thought, has won him the esteem of 
this assemblage. 

This week Mr. Bosanquet is induced to give 
additional lectures, taking the place of Gen. 
Nettleton, for whose lectures announced in the 
programme is substituted a representation of 
the work of the London Charity Organization 
Society. He is next to spend some time in 
Boston to study the organization of charity in 
that city, in which he discovers some points 
superior, as he believes, to what has been de- 
veloped in the London system. 

By the vital import given an abstract subject, 
the course of five.ectures by Prof. Giddings of 
Bryn Mawr on ‘theory of Social Progress: A 
Study in Sociology” has excited enthusiasm. 
The advance of life is shown to bring into sharp 
relief the good snd bad, but advance is on the 
whole on the side of goud. As Mr. Giddings be- 
Heves, the evolution out of the old systems has 
made life vastly better, but with the result that 
the inbompetent are no longer taken care of; 
they are constantly displaced and fall into the 
ranks of the degenerate. The application of 
steam and machinery has been of great advan- 
tage to society, but with disastrous effect upon 
old olasses of laborers. In the case of tramps 
he would have the Government interfere, ar- 
ie and putting every one of these to hard 

abor. 

An interesting portion of this course was in 
referetice to the comparatively new study of 
the distribution of insanity and suicide. There 
are modern phases in social life, a manifest re- 
ult of advancing civilization. In suicide Sax- 
ony leads the world, and insanity is known to 
prevail taagreater extent in some quarters 
than in-others, But in the investigation of 
these conditions only a beginning is made. 

A course of three lectures by Prof. Taussig of 
HarVard, under the general head of “ Self-Help, 
and Legislation for Promoting It,” is another 
well-appreciated effort. A restatement or con- 
tinuation of theories which he presefited in the 
school last year is given as a thoroughly ma- 
tured system. This expert and finished consid- 
eration ery into review the phases of “ Dis- 
tributive and Credit Co-operation,” “Productive 
Co-operation and Protit Sharing,” and work- 
ingmen’s insurance as developed, with very 
complete observations as to the results up to 
the present time. 

With extreme clearness and precision, as well 
as great breadth of view. Prof. Taussig has 
shown that the remedy for unfortunate finan- 
cial conditions among the masses of society is 
not discovered in these schemes. 

The original objection to co-operation by odu- 
cated and wealthy classes was, as he states, that 
it tended to Socialism, wrecking social order by 
insidious advances. After that came the op- 
timistie stage, following J. 8. Mill’s work fh 
political evonomy influencing some change of 
attitude. A third stage is now to be observed, 
and without confident anticipation, considering 
the actual working results of the scheme. 

The most successful form of the movement is 
in distributive co-operation as it exists in Eng- 
land, while elsewhere it has met no pronounced 
encouragement. As characteristic aspects in 
Englan the Rochdale Sooiety typities the 
worker's aspeot of the movement, and a bour- 
geolse aspect is typified by the London Civil 
Service Supply Association. The Rochdale So- 
ciety makes no attempt to supply commodities 
atalower price than the same are sold by 
competitors in trade, but makes returns 
to members in the form of dividends 
from the profits of the business. The 
rebates thus made in lump sums he thinks 
more likely tobe saved than the amount other- 
wise would be, and this may be invested in the 
business. Of these distributive societies in 
England there are over 1,000, the amount of 
business transacted being represented at $250,- 
000,000. This association, he thinks, has done 
much to give a spirit of united action, to stimu- 
late thrift, and to promote good order. 

Prof. Taussig finds that oredit co-operation 
has met with considerable success in Germany 
and in the United States. In this system a 
small initial capital is got together in subsorip- 
tions with some more capital borrowed on joint 
and several obligations, and then logns are 
made to members. In the United States the 
working of this plan 1s most largely illustrated 
in building associations, when capitalis brought 
together for the building of houses. 

The experience has been less successful in 
productive co-operation than in the other 
Yorms. In France the experimental trials have 
been most extended, each being fess encourag- 
ing than the last. A national loan of 3,000,- 
000,000 francs was made in 1848 with the hope 
of tiding productive co-operation over its first 
difticulties, and this generally has been charac- 
terized by private or State subvention. The 
history of the numerous societies of this kind 
is mainly one of disaster. A series of experi- 
ments has been made with private aid. Since 
1889, with the fortune left by Ramfal to the 
City of Paris, to be applied to the encourage- 
ment of productive co-operation, the beginning 
is made in athird period of experiment. The 
Government favors the schemes by sapien | con- 
tracts for State work to co-operative societies. 
Yet this third period is less satisfactory than 
have been the othertwo. In England and the 
United States such sovieties have not had even 
moderate success. 

The pian of protit sharing is not likely to be 
adopted, Prof. Taussig considers, unless it can 
be shown to be of advantage in some way to 
the employer, as it may be possibly in other 
ways than in money returns. We may see a 
wide adoption of profit sharing, he adds, when- 
ever public sentiment awards more praise to 
the man who deals justly and generously with 
his laborers than to the man who piles up his 
millions. 

The organization of insurance to aid working- 
men is discussed by Prof. Taussig in three 
forms—self-help or voluntary assoviations of 
workingmen; action of — In connec- 
tion with their employes, and State action in 
providing insurance funds by taxation or forced 
contributions from workingmen. The associa- 
tions known as “friendly societies” in Mng- 
land, suoh as the Manchester Union of Odd 
Fellows or the Foresters, are types of these 
self-help organizations. In providing mutual 
benetit they combine sick and accident insur- 
ance, their premiums being graduated according 
to the degree of danger from illness at varying 
ages. The objection to these is that they may 
be uncertain through poor financial manage- 
ment, and that they do not reach the popula- 
tion most needing to be reached. 

Tne system of State help is most fully devel- 
oped in Germany, where now practically and by 
a complex arrangement the Government cares 
for all laborers in sickness. The system includes 
local sick-beuefit associations, by which all 
laborers in any ope trade are 1n au association 
for that trade, and there are in cities associa- 
tions for miscellancous trades not separately 
grouped. An employer is responsible to Gov- 
ernment Officers for about 2 per cent. out of the 
wages of all his Jaborers, one-third of which 1s 
supposed to be given by the employer bimeelf. An 
immense amount of intricate bookkeeping is 
required in making the records, such a load, 
Mr. Tanssig believes, of accounting and bureau 
systeme as 2D would not willingly 
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undertake. The greatest defect in the German 
system is the temptation to dependence that it 
offers, being in this respect different from the 
English “friendly societies,’ where a benefi- 
ciary is known to the members of his society. 
The system adopted in Germany was conceived 
aS aN antidote to Socialism, and is a species of 
outdoor relief, demoralizing to character by 
lessening self-dependence. 

In this department the discussion of “ Trades 
Unions * and of “Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion” has been acceptably offered by Mr. Ed- 
ward Cummings, a younger instructor in Har- 
vard University whose researches in this 
direction are of recognized promise. 

The Sunday afternoon lectures by men like 
President Cone of Buchtel College, Prof. Thomp- 
son, and Father Huntington are regarded with 
great esteem. Thatof Dr. Cone on “The Re- 
lation of New Testament Criticism to Religious 
Belief” is to be printed inthe New World. Its 
suthor has fairly recognized the perils of the 
historical-critical method, yet concludes that if 
the truth About the origin and the interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament is to be gained it 
must be by the critical method as used in all the 
sciences. 

The discussion of the subject of ‘Ethical 
Ideals in Business” by Prof. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, D. D., of the University of Pennsy!l- 
vania, has created much afterthought and com- 
ment. He referred to the saying that ethical 
ideals are out of pluce in business, and consid- 
ered the maxim that business is business as 
meaning that truth and honesty and the rest of 
the sucial virtues are absent from business. The 
honorable business man of to-day will do 
almost anything, even to his utter ruin, 
rather than breakehis word. The credit 
system reveals the full extent to which 
business rests on an ethical basis. Great prog- 
ress really has been made, but it is not 
claimed that American business life is without 
inconsistencies and ditticulties; veracity and 
falsehood, honor and unscrupulousness exist, 
as Mr. Thompson finds, side by side, often in 
the same man. The idea must be recognized 
that every person with whom one has dealings 
is entitled to the claims of humanity. Business 
is no more exempt from these claims than are 
the liberal professions. Business must be made 
& profession of honor, not cultivated for gain 
only, but also for service to the race. 

In the Department of the History of Religions 
the latest presentations are made of the results 
of investigations of the different subjects in re- 
view, and necessarily so, without reproach, 
therefore, to any one. But he tinds so oynical a 
review not true to facts. Business could not 
exist fora day if it were so. Things are held 
together by the good that is in them, and by 
more careful observation we shall find proof of 
the presence of virtues in the business relations. 
This is illustrated by the factof advertising, 
which is one strong indication of honesty, 
the presumption being that there is truth 
in advertisements. The fact of contracts shows 
the presence of ethical idealsin business. The 
evolution of contracts is offe of the most inter- 
esting parte of human history. The growth of 
ethical conceptions is clearly to be traced from 
the time when an elaborate ceremonial was 
necessary to make a binding contract to the 
time when the simple promise was recognized 
as binding in the same degree. In order to be 
put in intelligent relations with such inquiry 
one can do no better than to gain his informa. 
tion from this source. 

An offer has been received from a publisher to 
bring out these courses, united in the study of 
the religious ideas of the Hebrews, in six small 
volumes. Areal want for such a publication is 
believed to exist. The details are not arranged, 
but a,vood prospect is shown that the authors 
of these courses may enter into the plan as de- 
sired, but they may, not be ready to do so im- 
mediately. 


4 DESERTED-LOOKING PLACE. 
acai 
BUT THE WHITE HOUSE IS TO BE 
TOUCHED UP BEFORE WINTER. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—About the most desert- 
ed-looking place in Washington at the present 
time is the White House, which, during three 
out of the four seasons is so besieged and over- 
run with visitors and sightseers. There has 
been a marked immunity of late from the 
crowds oi excursionists, who, whether because 
of the extreme hot weather or some other 
equally good reason, have elected to gratify 
their sight-seeing propensities in other quar- 
ters. Tht few strangers who are admitted must 
carry aweyasorry impression of the Presi- 
dent’s official home, for throughout the parlors 
on the lower floor beauty has been everywhere 
sacrificed to comfort, everything being cov- 
ered with linen slips. The carpets have all been 
taken up, shaken, and packed away for the 
Winter, leaving the floors covered with hun- 
dreds of yards of matting, which only serves, 
from its monotonous whiteness, to add to the 
general dreariness. 

Should the present intentions be carried out, 
however, there will be a number of improve- 
ments by next season. Beginning with the Red 
Room, which 1s A far the coziest and most 
homelike of the suite of parlors, the walls will 
be redecorated, and the present shade of terra 
cotta replaced by a deep rich crimson. The 
gold bronze chandeliers will be taken down to 
be replated, and numerous minor alterations 
made. 

The orystal chandeliers in the other parlors, 
the corridor, and the State and private dining 
rooms have already been taken apart, and the 
dust and fly specks removed from each piece 
with the aid of a stiff brush, soap, and water. 
Thon after drying in sawdust, they have been 
rubbed with chamois, put back in place, and the 
chandeliers covered with linen, which will re- 
main until the latter part of September, when 
they willemerge bright and sparkling for the 
Grand Army Encampment visitors. 

The inner corridor, with the gold-lined niches 
in which palms always stand during the season, 
will be redecorated, as it is now about ten years 
since anything has been done to this portion of 
the house. 

It is desired, if possible,to have these contem- 
plated improvements completed by the time of 
the encampment. 

In the basement the rooms on the south front 
will come in for ashare of much*needed improve- 
ments, as in their present condition they are so 
a that things left there over nightare found 
in the morning decorated with green mold. 
Within a few days portions of the flooring have 
been taken up in order to ascertain its condition. 
This will all beremoved, and theold brick flooring 
underneath will be replaced by asphalt in the 
same manner in which this was doneinthe rooms 
across the corridor on the north front last Sum- 
mer. Unlike the latter rooms, those on the south 
front are bright and habitable looking, the sun 
pouring in atthe windows giving thema most 
attractive look. The window seats are deep 
enough for several persons to sit with ease, and 
would be charming if supplied with cushions, ag 
are those in the bedrooms. 





FOUR-MASTED BARK. 
—»————. 
THE OLYMPIC SAID TO BE THE ONLY 
ONE OF HER KIND. 


On one side of Pier 14, atthe foot of Wall Street, 
is docked a four-masted bark, said to be the 
only vessel of its kindin the world. The vessel 
is the Olympic. Her keel was laid last January 
inthe yard of the New-England Shipbuilding 
Company at Bath, Me., and it took a trifle over 
five months to complete the ship. 

The Olympic was built forthe lumber trade, to 
ply between this city and Portland, Oregon, 
“’round the Horn.” Her length over all is 240 
feet and her registry is 1,469 tons gross. Her 
depth is 21 feet. 

he great features of the Olympie, aside from 
her peculiar rigging, are the clear space on the 
main deck between the fore and att houses of 
130 feat, capable of holding 500,000 treet of 
lumber, and the ability of the craft to sail with- 
outa pound of ballast. Whenthe ship sailed 
from Bath the only freight aboard was a kedge 
anchor and nine fenders, and she “ carried 
easily’ her 8,000 yards of canvas. 

The foreand main masts are square rigged and 
the mizzen and jizger masts carry fore and aft 
mainsails and gaff topsails. The main cabin is 
furnished in cherry and ash, The Captain’s 
room is a luxurious apartment, with four state- 
rooms opening out. ‘he completed vessel, in- 
cluding the copper bottom, cost $70,000. 

In about five weeks the Oly mpio will sail for 
Portiand, Oregon, with a general cargo, and re- 
turn with 1,000,000 feet of lumber. The man- 
aging owner of the vessel is Capt. William H. 
Bessey of Boston, Mass., and among those in- 
terested in her are Capt. N. B. Sinclair, Bacon 
& Carver, Sampson & Goodwin, and Benjamin 
Moore, all of this city. 

The style of craft of which the Olympic is the 

— has been termod ‘‘a sloop chasing a 
ark.’ 





Mr. Cleveland to Tariff Reformers, 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Aug. 6.—A few weeks ago 
the Tariff Reform Club of Montclair had printed 
a circular entitled, ‘‘ An Open Letter te Voters.”’ 
A copy of this was sent to ex-President Cleve- 
land, and a few days ago the following reply 
was received: 

J. H. Howard, Esq.: 

My Deak Sik: [have received, with great satis- 
faction, your letter giving account of the Tariff Re- 
form Club formed at Montclair, N. J. 

Although you distinctly stated that you did not 
look fora reply, I cannot refrain from compliment- 
ing the cluband the author of “An Open Letter,” 
which you iudorse. The statement therein con- 
tained of the theories and methods of the Republican 
Party, and the purposes and objects of the Demo- 
crate Party, it seems to me, cannot be improved 


upon. 

a) this is @ specimen of the kind of work which 
will be undertaken dy the club, the best results can- 
not fail to de apparent from its effort. 


Very truly yours. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 





HOLDERS OF THE SKILLET 


MEN WHO WILL SUPERVISE THE 
FAT-FRYING OPERATIONS. 


THE WORK OF FORMING THE REPUB 
LICAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE PRO. 
GRESSING—B. F. JONES SCHEDULED 
FOR A PLACE—SPAULDING OR PULL- 


MAN OF ILLINOIS. 


The Republican National Committee has nar- 
rowed down its list of possibilities for an Ad- 
visory Committee of Five almost to the limit, 
and as soon as a little more correspondence car 
be had the five men will be ready to begin busi: 
ness. Something in this line was said to have 
been done yesterday. 

Jesse Spaulding and George M. Pullman, be- 
tween whom the choice lay for the Western 
representative on this committee, were at the 
Windsor Hotel, within three blocks of head- 
quarters. Christopher L. Magee of Pittspurg, 
who is counted as an expert in his knowledge 
of how best to levy campaign funds from the 
manufacturing industries in his State, and ex- 
Speaker Galusha A. Grow of Pennsylvania were 
in the city and had conferences with Chairman 
Carter at headquarters. Ex-Senator Hill of Col- 
orado was also there and in Chairman Carter's 
private office was in close concealment for some 
time. 

The campaign, it is understood, will be vigor 
ously opened just as soon as the, Advisory Com- 
mittee begins its work. The fat-frying process, 
it is said, will be repeated in this campaign on a 
scale of even greater magnificence than thar 
of the campaign of 1888, when John Wana- 
maker was one of the friers. The Advisory 
Committee of Five is to hold the skillet for the 
next three months while the frying process is 
going on. It is believed that the combined judg- 
ment of President Harrison, Whitelaw Reid, 


Chairman Carter, ex-Chairman Clarkson, Chris: 
topher L. Magee, and the others who have beer 
consulted has resulted inthe selection of the 
requisite number of men who will prove to be 
skillful skillet holders. 

In making up this Advisory Committee many 
considerations had to be considered. The mos: 
careful attention was given to the selection of 
men who would have influence with protected 
industries. The Pennsylvania and New-England 
cities and villages, where the owners of factories 
who have reaped benefits from the taxing quali- 
ties of the MoKinley law, and who will 
be the chief beneficiaries if President 
Harrison be re-elected, are looked on as 
the prime source of revenue for the campaign. 
The skillet will be tilled up pretty well with the 
men from these sections, and an advisory com- 
mittee, which can bold it in such skillful man- 
ner as to bring a maximam amount of fat with 
a minimum amount of squirming on the part of 
those who are to be tried out, is the thing Mr. 
Harrison wants. Geographical considerations 
also have entered into the discussion. 

While the bulk of the work is to be done in the 
Eaat, it has been felt that valuable contribu- 
tions might be levied trom the West if the 
proper person were selected todo the work. It 
has been desired also to have one member of 
this committee from New-York, because, as it 
Was expressed by one man who was discussing 
the subject, “‘ there are men in this State who 
will contribute liberally to the cause of protec- 
tion if they are properly levied on, who will not 
give up one cent if approached by Cornelius N. 
Bliss, the Treasurer of the committee.” 

The natural feeling which some large business 
men and firms have as a result of legitimate 
business rivalry and competition, it is argued, 
would make it hard for Mr. Bliss to make a suc- 
cessful vanvass with a class of men whose dol- 
lars are needed and which could be had if some 
other man were to make the levy. For this rea 
sonithas been suggested that the Advisory 
Committee be increased from five to perhaps 
seven Members. Some have thought thatthe 
skillet was large enough to require that number 
of men to hold it. 

For New-England, the most available and the 
most valuable man has been thought to be 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, and 
that he will be oneof the holders has been 
practically determined after a careful canvass 
ofthe situation. His expert knowledge of the 
Republican taxation scheme and his personal 
acquaintance with the men who are most bene- 
tited by it, together with his position on the 
Senate Finance Committee, put him, in the 
minds of those who have studied the situation, 
ina better position to raise money than any 
other man in that section of the country. 

Pennsylvaniais regarded as the particular 
spot from which the skilletis to be filled, and 
for that reason two members of the committee 
have been desired from that State. This is in 
accord with the precedent established four 
years ago, which yielded a net revenue of 

3400,000, with the single drawback of landing 

ohn Wanamaker in the Cabinet. One man 
from each end of the State has been wanted. 
Christopher L. Magee was at first selected ag 
the representative of the western end. Aside 
from the fact that he was not particularly 
anxious to serve in this capacity, there were 
reasons why it seemed to some that another 
Inan would be more successful than he. Chief 
ofthese was the long-standing ili feeling be- 
tween Mr. Magee and Matthew Stanley Quay. 
Some of the men who will be fried in the na- 
tional skillet are Warm supporters of Mr. Quay. 
Manifestly, if it were known that Quay’s old- 
time enemy had been appointed to levy on 
them they would not yield up with such good 
grace. 

Mr. Magee was consuited on the appointment 
of the Advisory Committee, and at length he 
recommended B. F. Jones of Pittsburg as the 
most available man. Mr. Jones was Chairman 
of the National Republican Committee in the 
campaign of 1884. He knows the iron industry 
thoroughly and is counted a skillful politician, 
and on Mr. Magee’s withdrawal, or refusal te 
serve, Mr. Jones was thought to be the most ad- 
visable man. He came to the city two or three 
days ago, and was in consultation with Chair- 
man Carter. He is scheduled for a place on the 
committee. 

It is not certain, however, that another mem- 
ber will be selected from his State. If this 
should be done, Hamilton Disston of Philadel- 
phia is said to be the probable man. 

Jesse Spaulding of Chicayo was selected as the 
Western man at the start. He isamanof wealth 
and high standing in the business world. He 
is connected with financial institutions, and is 
counted one of the pillars of the Republican 
Party. He is ex-Collector of the Port of Chicago. 
The information he gained in that position would 
be valuable to him if it became necessary to 
make assessments on a basis of benefits received 
by the Tariff act. ri 

George M. Pullman has been talked of recent- 
ly asa possibility. The visit of Mr. Pullman 
and Mr. Spaulding to the city at the same time 
is thought toindicate that whosoever of the 
two may be selected the choice will be agreeable 
to the other. 

For further service in the West, and as being 
several times a millionaire, Senator Philetus 
Sawyer of Wisconsin was thonght an available 
man. He is one of the most earnest of Mr. 
Harrison’s epee. and he has a wide ac: 
quaintance with business men and politicians 
all through the West. Mr. Sawyer has been for 
many years in the lumber business and he 
knows all the wealthy lumber men and firms 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and» Michigan. 
He knows also their interests. He is Chairman 
or the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, and is a member of the Committee 
on Commerce. 

It is given out at Republican Headquarters 
that ne formal announcement of the names of 
the Advisory Board will be made. According to 
#® resolution adopted by the National Committee 
they were to be fivein number. There are some 
indications that, although no announcement of 
@ meeting of the Executive Committee has been 
made, consent has been secured for increasing 
the number of this committee. 

No one will give any estimate of the amount 
of money which it will require to carry on the 
campaign. Much will depend on the outlook in 
the States where the battie is to be waged most 
hotly, when the reports from local committees 
are in. But with good, hard work on the part 
of the skillet holders, added to the natural con- 
tributions from the protected industries and 
corporations whose managers foresees that it is 
good financial policy for them to “chip in’ 
toward Mr. Harrison’s clection, it is believed 
that an ample fund will be secured. 

A 
Minister White’s New Post, 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Mr. Andrew D. White 
of New-York, the nowly-appointed Minister to 
Russia, was at the Stato Department to-day, re- 
ceiving hia instructions preparatory to his de- 
parture for St. Petersburg. He had an inter- 
view with the President yesterday on the same 
subject. 

He will leave New-York about Aug. 20, and 
expects to reach his post Oct. 1, going by easy 
stages from London acroas the continent. 





A Spanish Steamer Ashore. 

Harrax, N. &., Aug. 6.—A dispatoh received 
here from Cow Bay states that the Spanist 
steamer Alicia, laden with deals, from St. John, 
N. B., hailing from Bilboa, went ashore at 4 A. 
M. to-day at the northern head of Cow Bayina 
thick fog. The vessel lies in a dangerous posi- 
tion. She may get off at the next high tide, but 
it is very doubtful. 

Six fast trains daily to Cleveland by the New- 
York Central, the best and most popular route. 
—Adv. 








AR HARBOR’S SOCIAL LIFE 


ee 


NARROW BOUNDARIES 
CAUSE JEALOUSY. 


KEBO'S 


ALL WHO ARE ENTITLED TO PARTAKE 
OF 
ACCOMMODATED 
OF MANY 
OTHER SUMMER RESORTS. 


ITS HOSPITALITY CANNOT BE 
THERE—A WEEK 
ENTERTAINMENTS — AT 


Bak HaRpor, Me., Aug. 6.—There is no place 
In the world, perhaps, where one can get an 
utterly false impression from its outward 
aspect more readily than at Bar Harbor. There 
is now nothing whatever in the village to indi- 
cate the life of incessant gayety and pleasure 
going on a few steps beyond its precincts. The 
immense Rodick, closed and silent, suggests & 
mausoleum ieft standing to memorize past 
gayety. The Grand Central, a stone's throw 
away, with its closed shutters and staring 
legend, “For saie,”’ deepens the impression con- 
veyed by the first. And yet the biggest half 
of Bar Harber’s Summer colony is pining to 
possess these two, clear away the intervening 
little wooden buildings and débris that separate 
them, making the epace a pleasure ground, 
bridge the two buildings practically into one, 
and have a casino that will cover the wants of 
Summer visitors. 

Money isthe only question that makes this 
project faiter and wait, for the feelings of those 
who have invested in the Kebo Valley Ciub, and 
have been hoping to hold it as the arbiter of 
social affairs here, have long since passed into a 
secondary consideration. The “natives” nat- 
urally hold their property higb, and the mort- 
gagoes are naturally desirous to realize all they 
ean. 

MeanWBile social leaders and projectors of 
pleasure here magt with no end of jars and little 
hitches against their arrangements. Only those 
affairs justlarge enough to have within one’s 
Own cottages go on withouta hitch of some 
sort. A largo ball orsupper nowadays costs a 
good deal of nerve tapping allaround. Society 
at Bar Harbor has grown immensely. It is 
necessarily inclusive rather than exclusive—de- 
spite any amount of personal feeling to the con- 
trary. All, therefore, who are entitled to be 
asked cannot be accommodated within Kebo, 
which is distinctly limited both in space and 
service—to day nothing of policy, or a pride 
that disdains to be supplemented from the 
larder or service of private houses. Indigna- 
tion, more or less suppressed, is, therefore, a 


retty sure accompaniment to every large af- 

air held there. 

Then, too, although hotel life here has been 
on the decline irom the point of social impor- 
tance, hotels still hold and must continue to 
hold many people of the first social considera- 
tion. A large number of women whose pres- 
ence gives charm and distinction to any social 
gathering do not find it convenient to burden 
themselves with all the cares of a cottage here, 
and someof the most desirable bachelors who 
run up here for a few weeks in August certainly 
do not want one. And while both these classes of 
hotel habitués are sought after in certain waya, 
they are quick to see that they are likely to be 
overlooked in others. It has become a standing 
joke among many that while the Kebo Club din- 
ners, which precede each biweekly dance, are 
always full to holding capacity, and while each 
diner buys his ticket and pays for what he eats, 
only land owners or those inclined to purchase 
land seem ever able to succeed in obtaining a 
ticket. 

When the merely independent or detached so- 
cial favorite applies, it is said he always finds 
that every ticket has beon already disposed of. 
He is welcome to make himself as engaging a 
partner as possible in the dance, but not to dine 
with the managerial inner circle unless he 
**means business.” In short, the disinterested 
observer finds no end of amusement in listen- 
ing und noting the surface arrangement of har 
monious intercourse and the undercurrent of 
protest and desire for a larger enyironment for 
‘social acoommuvdation and intercourse now agi- 
tated at Bar Harbor. This larger intercourse 
and accommodation it is, of course, bound to 
have. The place deserves it and demands it. It 
is merely a question of money and a little time. 

But gay life bursts all bounds and is just now 
‘working at such tremendous pace that all it de- 
sires cannot be put within the small compass of 
August The grand subscription ball devised 
by Mrs. Gerard, Mrs. Thomas Scott, and Miss 
Livingston, and backed by many other ladies 
mnentioned last week, is to come off next Thurs- 
day night at Kebo, and will prove as large and 
grand an affairas the holding capacity of the 
place permits. Besides this, several ladies have 
arranged together for a series of dinner dances, 
the dinners to be given at the houses of the sev- 
eral ladies engaged in the enterprise and all the 

uests to repair afterward to Kebo for the 
Gancing. The hostesses include Mrs. Robert 

intarn, Mrs. Walker Breese Smith, Mrs. Will- 
jam Lawrence Green, Mrs. F, Rhinelander 
Jones, Mrs. George Robbins of New-York, Mra. 
Eaward Coles, and Mrs. John Nalle of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Edward McOauley of Washington, 
and Mrs. Hugh MeMilian of Detroit. 

Each of the ladies having the matter in charge 
‘will invite about ten guests, and, as the fes- 
tivities will be at different houses, the guests 
can be varied and thus lengthen the courtesies 
extended. The only drawback to such affairs is 
the extra expense of driving trom private 
houses to Kebo, a matter of consideration some- 
times to some of the best dancing men. But 
then those who wish to enjoy social functions at 
Bar Harbor must expect to pay for the enjoy- 
ment, and sighing over the bygone days of lost 
freedom and loose dressing at Rodick’s does no 
good. Those days of Arcadian bliss at Bar Har- 
bor are gone past recovery. 

Several young ladies have started a novel 
entertainment for next Mondsy evening. It is 
called a private leap year cotillion, and is man- 
aged by these young ladies—Miss Arthur, from 
Canada; Miss Violette of New-Orleans, sister of 
Mrs. Charles Whelan of Philadelphia; Miss 
Wethersdoon, Mies Johnson, Miss Perkins, and 
Mies Margaret Elliot. The gentlemen invited 
expect as good a time out of this affair as do 
the ladies who have gotten it up. 

Mra. Fotherail of Philadelphia gave amusicale 
and tea last Friday afternoon in honor of Miss 
Margaret Elliot. 

A most enjoyable private hop was given at 
the Belmont a couple of evenings ago under the 
suspices of Mr. Faneuil Weisse of New-York. 

Mrs. George Bend and two daughters arrived 
this week at the Belmont. 


Another weicome party on Tuesday last was 
Mrs. William D. Sloane and family, Miss Sloane, 
Misses Emily and Lilla and Master Malcolm 
Bloane. They crossed the bay in Mr. George 
Vanderbilt's launch Lucille, and are still visit- 
ing at Point d’Acadie. Mr. Sloane will not come 
till later. Heis to start from Newport ona 
oruise in Mr. Fred W. Vanderbilt's yacht Con- 
queror, and will probably arrive bere en route. 

On Sunday evening last Mrs. Barney gave a 
dinner in honor of Baron de Struve. Among 
the guests were Gen. Join A. Kasson, Truxtun 
Beale, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn R. MeLean of Washbing- 
ton. Mr. and Mrs. Clayton MeMichael of Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Lowry, wife of Goy. Lowry, Miss 
Wallace, and Miss Kuth Lewrence of New-York. 
On Monday evening the same hostess gave her 
thé dansunte in honor of the same guest and 
also of M. Patenétre, the French Minister. who, 
having come for a short stay, was unexpectedly 
called to Washington on business, and left a 
couple of days before the affair came off. It 
was an elegantly-cottep-up and enjoyable af- 
fair, including among its guests all the foreign 
Ministers and diplomats now here, also Mr. 
Johnston Livingston and daughter, Mies Carola 
Livingston; Mr. and Mrs. J. Biddle Foster, Dr. 
and Mrs. 8. Weir Mitchell, Mrs. Drayton, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, Judge Beach, Mrs. 
Robert Minturn and daughters, J. W. Gerard, 
Jr., Mrs. Alfred De Castro, Mrs. Walker Breese 
Bmith, Mr. and Mrs. De Koven, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Coles, Mrs. and Miss F. R. Jones. 

In receiving, Mrs. Barney was asaisted by 
Miss Prestou of Vhiladelphia, Miss Wallack 
and Misa Edie of Washington, Misa Morris and 
Miss Varey of Baltimore, and others. 

At the stil) larger grand reception given the 
following evening by the Turkish Minister and 
Mr. Dioadati Thompson, at Kebo Valley, the 
@aine pretty feature of selecting a group of the 
prettiest girls to pour out the tea was adhered 
to. The viandse being served upon the balcony 
made the spectacle more attractive. The hosts 
were assisted in receiving by Mrs. Randolph, 
formerly Miss Edith May of Washington, and 
Mrs. Eliiot Roosevelt. Among the pretty girls 
who served tea were Miss Minturn, Miss Jones, 
Miss Van Kensselacr, Mise Nellie Rogers, (grand- 
daughter of Hamilton Fish,) Miss Beeckman 
of New-York, Miss Morris of Baitimore, and 
Miss Jean Struthers of Philadelphia. 

On Monday last Mrs. Piace gave one of her 
usual pleasant musical receptions. The music 
was rendered by Miss Ferriday, Mrs. Charies 
Whelen of Vhiladelphia, Miss Kemp of New- 
York, Miss Luntof boston, and Master Strong. 

Ap almost countless number of dinners are 
being given or are to come at Kabo Valiey just 

ow. Judge Lawrence, Mr. Molle, Mr. Van 
tensselaer, and Mr. kdward McCauley are to 

ive dinners there early in the week. J. W. 
Jerard ie to give one there on Monday evening 
to a party of twenty, all young people. 

As the season progresses the dances at Kebo 
increase in brilliancy and number, especially 
those of Saturday evening. That of last Satur- 
day exceeded in socia) notabilities and beauty of 
costume any yet given. The hosts at the dinner 
which preceded the ball were Dr. and Mrs. 8. 
Weir Mitchell, Mrs. Van Kensselaer, Mr. Ogden 
Codman, the club’s President; Mra. Thomas 
Scott, Mrs. Fotterai), Mr. and Mra. Barney, Mr. 
Edward Eilis, and others, Sixteen young ladies, 
allattired in white of costiy texture, danced 
the lancers in a double set, making a lovely 

icture. The girls did this for artistic effect; 

here were pienty of dancipg men ~present 
tome those present were Marquis Lmperiali, 

avroyeni Bey, Karon de Struve, Senhor do 
Souza Kosa, and Mr. Truxtun Beale. 

Mrs. Levi P. Morton arrived Tuesday last and 
is settled in Little Abendrah cottage in the 





Field. Mr. Morton is not likely to come here to 
gtay. He intends to go with his two daughters 
for a trip into Canada. 

Mr. 8. D. Babcock (President of the New-York, 
Providence and Boston Railroad) and family 
arrived in a private car this week. 

It is rumored that a member of President Har- 
rison’s Uabinet called this week at Stanwood 
and spent some time in conversation with Mr, 
Blaine. Just who the member was does not 
seem to be definitely known. Certainly someof 
the political gentlemen and diplomats now here 
have called on Mr. Blaine more than once, and 
his Augusta and Ellsworth frienas often. Mr. 
Blaine spent all of last Monday with Senator 
Hale, and Joseph Manley was here last Wednes- 
day and spent some time with Mr, Blaine. The 
latter’s friends here say now that there is little 
doubt tbat he will take the stump this Autumn 
to aid the Republican elections. Any one look- 
ing at Mr. Blaine now would naturally specu- 
late as to the result of stump-speaking upon bim. 
He looks very weary, not to say frail, and has 
aged much in appearance since his son's death 
To an unbiased observer his aspect is pathetic. 

The various newspaper reports anent the 
coming of ex-President Cleveland to visit the 
Hon. Frank Jones at Sorrento have diverted in- 
terest somewhat to that quarter. Mr. Jones, 
with some of his grandchildren, the Sinclairs, 
started last Tuesday night in a special car for 
the westward, and then the report grew that he 
would surely return with Mr. Cleveland before 
the end of this week. Mr. Jonesreturned Friday 
morning without Mr. (leveland, and as yet has 
made none the wiser regarding the results of 
his errand, 

Of all the newer places around this island, 
Northeast Harbor as the most flourishing 
growth just now. The cottage families there at 
present are Mrs. G.R. Lewis and Miss Lewis, 

sishop Doane and famiiy, J. T. Gardner and fam- 
ily, the Rev. Dr. Huntington and family, Dr. J. C. 
Jay and family, the Rev. Cornelius B. Smith and 
family, and Mrs. Underhill A. Budd, all of New- 
York; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Gresham and 
Miss Johnson, Louis McLean and family of Bal- 
timore; William Vaughan and family, the Misses 
Davidson, Mrs. 8. D. Sargent, Dr. G. G. Hay- 
wood and family of Boston; Gen. Strong and 
family, Washington; Charles Platt and family, 
Philadelphia. 

Besides these cottages, there are three large 
hotels all so full that Mrs. Levi P. Morton, late- 
ly looking for rooms there, could not obtain 
anything suitable. 

Seal Harbor, too, on this island, is growing 
fairly well. The latest cottage built there, 
Glengariff, is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. Cooksey and family, Miss Bennett, and Miss 
Lamb of Irvington, N. Y.; The Cliffs by Mr. 
and Mrs. Amos Lawrence, Newton, Mass., and 
Prof. and Mra. Clark of Williamstown, Mass. ; 
Peurose cottage by Prof. and Mrs. R. A. F. Pen- 
rose, Philadelphia; Birch cottage by Judge 
Clement B. Penrose, and Overbrook by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Murphy and Miss Bertha Crane of 
the same city. Seal Harbor has two large hotels 
well filled. 

Grindstone Neck, Winter Harbor, on the 
mainiand of Gouldsborough, is another popu- 
lar growing place with a number of cottage 
families, mostly from Philadelphia. Among the 
latter are Mrs. Nathan Trotter and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Wheelen and family, Mr. A. 
Bonsall Taylor, Mr. John J. Ridgeway, 
Mr. James B. Thompson, Mr. C Beck- 
ley Taylor, Mr. G. Dallas Dixon, Mr. 
Samuel W. Lewis, Mr. William G. Tiers, 
John G. Moore, Granville P. Hawes, Mr. Spen- 
cer Erwin, Lindley Johnson, Mrs. Cannell and 
family, Mrs. Charles McKea, John 8. Laing, 
Tneodore L. Harrison, Lucien 8. Landreth, Thil- 
lingast Friedley, Silas W. Pettit, J. Robert 
Maury, all of Philadelphia; also Mr. Frank E. 
Richmond and Mr. J. W. Slater of Providence, 
and Prof. Charles E. Doremus of New- York. 

—_——_—_> -- -—- 
LENOX. , 

Lenox, Mass., Aug. 6.—Many of the cottagers 
have gone to the seashore or the Adirondacks, 
consequently ithas been extremely dull here this 
week and there have been few entertainments. 
Some of the cottagera who remain here expect 
soon to go to Bar Harbor, Newport, or some 
other seaside resort. 

John E. Parsons and family are remaining 
quietly at Stonover. Mr. Parsons will take a 
brief outing at some seaside resort between now 
and September. 

The archery club had its weekly meeting 
Thursday afternoon on the lawn of Mrs. Edwin 
Parsons. The day was delightful and the mem- 
bers of the club were nearly a)l present. Among 
those who shot were Mrs. Dixey, Miss Mackay, 
and Miss Morgan. 

The young men are beginning to arrange for 
the assemblies which will take place in Feptem- 
ber in the Schermerhorn Assembly Kooms. 
Cortland Bishop, Hamilton Kuhn, and Richard 
Mackay are taking the initiative. 

The daughters of Dr. Greenleaf, Miss Marion 
and Miss Alice, who have been visiting friends 
in Central New-York, made a brief trip to the 
White Mountains this week. 

Mrs. Hartman Kuhn gave a delightful dinner 
party Thursday evening for Mrs. Cratts, who is 
her guest. There were twelve covers. 

Fire Commissioner 8. Howland Robbins of 
New-York has been spending a week here. 

Mr. Frank D. Randall arrived here Tuesday 
with his four-in-haud coach from Lakeville, 
Conn., and after remaining here a day went on 
north. The party will go as far as the White 
Mountains. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Randall there 
are in the party Mr. John L. Kirkland of New- 
York, William Opperheim of London, England, 
aud Mr. and Mra. Wickham. 

A meeting of the Lenox Association for Vil- 
lage Improvement will be held Aug. 15, when* 
the organization will be completed and officers 
chosen. Among those who have signed the call 
for the meeting are Col. Auchmuty, John 
8 Barnes, J. W. Burden, PD. W. Folsom, Dr. 
Greenleaf, G. G. Haven, Morris K. Jesup, 
Charlies Lanier, William D. Sloane, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, John E. Parsons, and others. 
The association will be on the plan of the one at 
Bar Harbor. It will look after the sanitary con- 
dition of the town, improvement of the streets, 
public grounds, and many other matters. 

William D.Sloanc and family have gone to 
Bar Harbor, where they will remain until about 
the lst of September. 

Mr. aud Mra. J. Searles Barclay and family 
arrived from New-York on Tuesday; also 
Wright Barelay, the son of Henry A. Barclay, 
who caine on from Southampten. Mrs. Alfred 
Chapin of Brooklyn will arrive Sept. 1 for a 
month or eix weeks’ stay. George Morgan of 
Paris arrived this week. 

Mra. John 8. Barnes and the Misses Barnes are 
in the Adirondacks. 

Mrs. Fellowes Davis has arrived at the Bar- 
rett cottage. 

Mrs. Richard F. Dana and Mr. Richard Dana, 
who have been spending several weeks in the 
eae have returned to their cottage 

ere. 

Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen has gone to New- 


ort. 
Mrs. Alfred Devereux is in Saratoga. 
lara 
NEWPORT. 

NEwWPorT, R. L, Aug. 6,—This has been an 
eventful week, with an influx of visitors in such 
numbers as to give the staid old city by the sea 
quite a gala appearance, especially on the ar- 
rival of the yacht squadron. The weather was 
perfect, and the bright illumination of many 
scores of vessels on Thursday night told of sv- 
cial festivities until a late hour. 

The new stage coach Aquidneok has become 
all the rage, and itis “quite the thing” to be 
at the Casino mornings to witness the start. 


From the number of engagements made for 
dates away into September it is quite evident 
that Mr. Carey and Mr. Travers will find their 
speculation an exceedingly profitable one. 

Regular days having been fixed for polo 
there has been an increase in attendance, and 
the coming week will see some excellent sport. 
In no past year has there been seen such tine 
stock, especially in speed, ag the poloists are 
now using, all tending to a feeling of friendly 
rivalry where fouls will often occur. 

There has been an unusual numberof cottage 
entertainments of eyery kind, both ashore and 
afloat. The dance at the Casino last night 
brought out the biggest crowd of the season, 
the pretty theatre being tested to its utmost 
capacity. All society was out, and the presence 
of a number of yachtsmen in full uniform added 
not alittle to the brilliant scene. 

Among those present were Miss De Forest, 
Mr. W. Harold Brown, Lady Boughey, Mr. John 
©. Furman, Mr. Gerald Barry, Mr. Henry Astor 
Carey, Mr. Richard Peters, Mr. H. R. Taylor, 
Mr. W. C. Noble, Mr. W. K. Thorn, Mr. Thomas 
F. Dashing. Mr. W. Brice, Mr. J. W. Ritehie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Count and Countess 
Devonne, Col, and Mrs. Best, Dr. Fitzsimmons, 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. M. Oelrichs, Mr. A. R. Conkling, 
Mr. Clyde Hunt, Mrs. Tiffany, Miss ©. O. 
Jones, Mr. W. F. Whitehouse, Mr. Lewis 
B. McCagg, Mr. Perry Tiffany, Mr. Will- 
iam Lyman, Mr. and Mra. Stanley Morti- 
mer, Mr. Belmont Tiffany, Mr. Moses Taylor, 
Mr. C. C. Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Andrews, 
Mr. F. W. Andrews, Jr., Mr. W. R. Hunter, Mr. 
Clinton Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll, 
the Hon. and Mrs. M. Herbert. Miss Adele 
Grant. Mr. W. 8. Allen, Mr. J. J. VanjAlen, Mra. 
Cc. F. Havemeyer, Mr. R. T. Potter, Miss Pot- 
ter, Mr. F. O. Beach, Mr. Maurice De Maunay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de Koven, Mr. D. L. 
Pringle, Mr. Victor Sorchan, Mrs. E. L. Willing, 
Miss Willing, and Mr. Barton Willing. 

ES RO 
NYACK. 

NYACK, Aug. 6.—The midsummer ball at the 
Tappan Zee Hotel was held last night. The 
decorations of ferns and wild flowers were 
elaborate, and the spacious grounds were taste- 
fully adorned with scores of Japanese lanterns. 
Among the guests present were Mr. and Mrs. 
G. A. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hatie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nat Doyle, Mr. and Mrs, T. H. Story, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Jackson, H. L. Kennedy, Mr. and 
Mra. A. A. Stilwell, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Black- 
well, Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Brown, Mr. and Mrs, C. M. Nichols, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. O. Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Frear, Mr. snd Mrs. W. P. Hamilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Harrel, Mr. and Mrs. ©. M. Eng- 
lish, Miss Jacques. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Buys, Daniel MoKiever, Miss 
McKiever, Mrs. M. Brown, Miss B. Taylor, Mr. 
and Mra. G. H. Scott, the Misses Scot Bey 
Scott, Miss Grace Ellis, Mies Cartwright, E. §E. 
Loomis, Aspinwall Judd, H. H. Payne, Mr. and 
Mra. W. Moores, Mr. and Mrs. CU. A. xon, 
Warren ferris, George Kempf, Otto Kempt, 





Mise L. H. e Mrs. and Miss Hunter, Mr. 
nd Mrs. W. B. Conklin, and Mr. and Mra. 8. D. 
cker and Mre. Tucker. 


__ —>- 


SARATOGA, 

BaratoGca, N. Y., Aug. 6.—With coel nights 
and only pleasantly-warm days it has been hard 
to realize here that New-York has warmed up 
again. Saratoga is evidently chagrined that 
she took any of that severe hot wave, and is 
determined not to let the weather get the better 
of her again. 

The week has been gay with the tennis tour- 
naments, and though sport was somewhat 
spoiled by rain the first day, since then the at- 
mospheric conditions have been most faverable, 
Congress Park has shown a kaleidoscope of ath- 
letic grace in tennis flannels, and Summer girls 
in Summer bravery against a background of 
green lawn and trees and sparkling fountains 
for three afternoons and the “ tennis fellows”’ 
have been féted at cottage and hotel without 


stint. On Wednesday evening they took the 
“tea” heid at a North Broadway cottage for 
the benefit of alocal charity quite by storm. 
The same evening, later, they turned out aguin 
in force at the hop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
which, for this or some other reason, was one of 
the most brilliant of the season. 

The August crowd is being added to by every 
train. Union Avenue shows a procession every 
afternoon at 6 o’clock of glittering traps and 
costly horsefiesh. Itis odd that the suratoga 
Sumwmer resident never tires of this conven- 
tional drive. People come here year after year 
and do the same thing over and over again. It 
is the hardest place in the world to try to intro- 
duce an innovation over established routine. 
Last year the two big hotels here, the United 
Statesand the Grand Union, listened to the 
voices of somme advisers who thought they 
knew all about ‘it and changed the dinner 
hour from 1 to 6 oOelock, And when 
the “regulars” arrived they were not happy. 
lor twenty, thirty, or forty years, as the case 
might be, they had come home from the morn- 
ing drive or the races to dine and not to lunch, 
and they wanted to go on doing it. And for the 
same length of tiwe they had come bome from 
the afternoon drive at 7:30, and they wanted 
to go on doing that. It wasn’t the real Sara- 
togatothem to have any other arrangement, 
and they didn’t like it. They bore it as well as 
they could last year, but when they came back 
this season they grumbled. And about three 
weeks ago, on @ prearranged plan, the United 
States and Grand Union Hotels returned to the 
early dinuer hour, and Saratoga was itself again. 

The Windsor Hotel, which was the pioneer tn 
the 6 o’clock movement, still sticks to it. The 
Windsor people have always dined at 6, so they 
are used to it, and, being besides a compara- 
tively lately-established favorite, is not expect- 
ed to preserve the traditions of old Saratoga. 

Gen. Austin Lathrop, Superintendent of State 
Prisons, was host at a dinner on Thursday to a 
party of gentlemen which included, with others, 

. BH, Breslin, Col E. K. Sibley, Charles Del- 
— Mr. Merrifield, and C. C. Smith of New- 

fork, 

Secretary of the Navy Benjamin F. Tracy ts at 
the Lnited States Hotel for a short stay. 

This afternoon the children’s carnival at the 
Grand Union Hotel delighted the juveniles. 
Dancing began in the ballroom about 3 and at 6 
reireshments were served on the lawn. 

Yesterday afternoon about 6 o’clock, just at 
the moment when Kroadway was filled with the 
outgoing driving throngs, an alarm of fire from 
the Cougress Hall laundry brought out the de- 
partment on a run. There was a stampede in 
every direction of mettlesome steeds and some- 
thing like a panic followed in the wake of the 
tiying tire wagons and their clanging bells. It 
was noticed that even the aristocratic repose 
of victoria occupants was disturbed. The fire 
was quickly subdued, however, and no runa- 
ways were reported, 

A coaching party from Brooklyn reached the 
United States Hotel yesterday. Congressman 
John Sanford of Amsterdam is at the same ho- 
tel with his bride, formerly Miss Ethel Sanford. 
The Sanford-Sanford wedding in Florida last 
Winter was one of the social events of the sea- 
sou. Mrs. Sanford is a daughter of the late 
Henry 8. Sanford, formerly United States Min- 
ister to Belgium. 

Late arrivals at the hotels are: 

Grand Union Hotel.—S. C. Gordon, C. A. Capen, 
P. M. Capen, L. W. Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
W. Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. Francis McMulkin, Mrs. 
Cc. Loughran, Miss Beatrice Loughran, Percival 
Loughran, Keginaid Loughran, Miss susie Loughran, 
New-York City; A. P. Gilmore, Chicago; Sidney 
Austring, Boston; Mrs. T. A. Kelley, Miss Ciare 
Burt, Cieveland, Ohio; Mr. and Mra. W. L. Martin, 
Mr. and Mra. H. C. Fortsell, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Frank Soule, Miss Mamie Soule, Oakland, Val. 

Edward A. Parker, Wallingford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Horace ©. Wilcox, Miss Florence ©, Wilcox, Meri- 
den, Conn.; Mre: John E. Parker, Hawilton, Unt; 
B. O'Reilly, Brvokiyn; Dr. F. R. Hudson; Hoosick 
Falis; W. H. Caliston, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Baker, Winchester, Va.; John H. Taylor, 
Hoston, Mass.; Mrs. James L. Spick, Miss Marie L. 
Spick, Minneapolis; Miss Sarah E. Kidred, Mil- 
waukee; Mise Woodhouse, Miss N. J. Colquitt, South 
Orange, N. J?" 

Untied States #otel.—H.G. Currier and family, 
Mr. and Mre. 8. M. Rice, Miss C. P. Friend, Mies E. 
Ss. Friend, Clarence G. Friend, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Rockweli, Mrs. John M. Bowers, ©. F. smith, Smith 
Ely, Mr. and Mrs. A. Jackel, New-York City; A. 
Antisdel, Mra, E.G. Asay, Mr. and Mrs, C. A. Lo- 
gan, Chicago; Henry Steinert, New-Haven, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mre. John ©. Corr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Fagan, Hoboken, N. J.; Mr. and Mra, E. 
D. Willard, North Bennington, Vt.; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
E. Swilt, North Adams; Miss Beatrice Noble, Riv- 
erside, Cai.; Miss Sibyl Boynton, Woodstock, Vt.; J. 
S. Barrett, Mies Rose Barrett, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Windsor #Motel.—stephen D. Boyle, Alfred Natha 
W. D. Tweddle, Miss ‘I'weddie, Mr. and Mrs. L. Ku- 
wards, Mr.and Mrs. W. D. Harper, J. Hall, New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. H. Van Buren, Nyack-on- 
Hudson; Miss K. M, Corrigan, Miss E. A. Corrigan, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Welch, Charles H. Lord, Balti- 
more, 


IN THE CATSKILLS. 

Ronpoor, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The month of Au- 
gust this yéar will be the best ever known in the 
Catskills. All the boarding houses and hotels 
are thronged, and the weather has generally 
been delightful. The Summer visitors find many 
ways of amusing themselves, At Stamford 
Thursday evening there were three prayer meet- 


ings,a band.concert, a dramatic performance, 
—_ dancing going on within a radius of 500 
eet. 

The Rev. W. P. Bruce and family of Jersey 
City are at Audes. 

Dr. W. K. Doty of New-York City recently 
rode his bicycle from Windham to Cairo, a dis- 
tance of 16 miles, in 95 minutes. 

Thirteen new cottages have been erected at 
Onteora Park this season. 

The third annnal tennis tournament of the 
Prospect Park Hotel, Catskill, will be held 
Thursday, Aug. 18. 

r.and Mrs. Henry J. Muller and Mrs. B. 
Assman of Brooklyn are among the guests at 
Roxbury. 

Mr. Liebmann’s mammoth cottage at Fleisch- 
mnann’s {js now being built. It will be 100 feet 
in length and cost $40,000. 

The young son of A. &. Hamersley, Jr.,of New- 
York oe has recently fallen heir to $6,000,000, 
which willrevert to him on the death of the 
Duchess of Marlborough. Mr. Hamersley has 
been one of the most prominent olty guests of 
Pine Hill for the last eight years. 

The pretty Tremper House at Phenicia has 
new arrivals every day. 

R. 8. Benedict of the firm of Benedict, Hall & 
Co. of New-York, has for the past thirty years 
spent his Summers in the Catskilis. He is now 
at Stamford. 

Among those at the New Grand Hotel are: 

Mr. anf Mrs, H. K. Thurber, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
Turner, Col. and Mra. F. K. Hain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alvin Beveridge, the Rev. Dr. John Hall and Mra. 
Hall of New-York oy, J. Q@ A. Holloway, Miss 
Holloway, and C. J. Holloway, Baltimore, Md.; 
the Duke and Duchess Castelluccia, ex-Giov. Alonzo 
B. Cornell, Count Adolph Wallach, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Wallach, Mrs. Coe F, Young, Mrs. J. B. 
Dickson, Mr, and Mrs. H. G, Young, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Edwin Young. 

This evening a hop was held at the hotel 
and was a brilliant affair. The annual ball is 
announced for Friday evening, Aug. 26. 

The Prospect Park Hotel at Catskill is enjoy- 
ing one of its most prosperous seasons. There 
are now 300 guests there, and the August patron- 
age promises to be the beat in the history of 
the house. 


KAATERSKILL, Aug. 6.—Among the latest ar- 
rivals at the Hotel Kaaterskill this week are 
Mr. Nugent Robinson, Mr. Charles Robinson, 
Mr. H. B. Hollins and family, Mre. J. H. Gould, 
Mrs. Oyrus Garnsey, Miss Garnsey, Mr. Charles 
E. Power, and Mr. Willfam H. Smith of New- 
York; Dr. and Mrs. Alfred 8. Mattson of New- 
Jersey; Mr. Henry F. Chorley and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Gaylord, and the Rev. John M. Keily of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Carrie Bradley of Washing- 
ton, daughter of Justice Bradley of the Supreme 
Court. 

The chief event of interest was the first regu- 
lar passenger trip of the Otis Elevating Cable 
Railroad Thuraday morning. All the trips here- 
tofore have been experimental. 
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ALONG THE 8ST. LAWRENCE. 

ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Summer 
gayety and pleasure now reign supreme at the 
resorts among the Thousand Islands. The sea- 
son has reached its height. July was a poor 
month, but August will probably be the biggest 
month ever known on the river. 

Among the distinguished visitors at the isl- 
ands is Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cor- 


nell University and ex-Minister to Germany, 
who has recently been appointed Minister to 
Russia. 

Gov. Flower and wife came to the river Fri- 
day evening from Watertown, and will remain 
at the Crossmon a few days. 

Garden parties are now being announced. 
There will be one at the Bay next Saturday 
night, and the one at Round Island will take 
od Aug. 17. A german will be given at the 

rossmon next Thursday evening. 

Among the arrivals at the hotels are: 

Crossmon Houee.--Clarence R. Slocum, W. E. Lar- 
ned, Miss Larned, E. D. Terry, Henry Page, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. R. Grow, Judge J. O. Dykman, Nathapiel 
‘Tuttie, Miss Tuttle, ©. A. Starbuck, Austin Cor- 
bin, Jr., Ralph Corbin, Miss Grace Corbin, Miss 
Lena Becan, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Hewitt, Edward 
Van Name, T. G. Bagie . Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Eacon, Mr. and Mrs. H. 8. Julier. Miss Julier, Miss 
Laura Kuseell, R. C. Hall, H. M. Halil, Mr. and Mre. 
George Green, Mr. and Mrs. G. KR. Wager, R. B. 
Fish, Mrs. Caroline Crawford, New-York; W. H. 
Hossiter, wife and daughter, Mr. and Mrs: J. T. 
Mareau, Mr. 8. B. Thomas, Charles H. Thomas, Mrs. 
Coleman Benedict, Miss Jessie Benedict, Miss Grace 





Benedict, William Giblin, Brooklyn; Judge and Mrs. 
W. A. Fisher, Baltimore. 

Other Hotels.—James C. Foley, Mr. and Mrs. F. F. 
Ames, Mr. and Mrs. E.G. Gould, Mrs. J. R. Platt, 
John Sint A. W. Cross, Thomas P. McLaughiin, 
N. Foster, W. M, Stevenson, A. D. Williams, Joseph 
Tuttle, Lester A. Cramer, W. 4. Brooks, Mr. and 
Mrs. BE. Stevens, Miss Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
E. Kithred, Miss Margaret E. Kithredge, Miss 
Bessie § r. and Mra. James Moses, Miss Ethel 
Moses, W. D. Barron, Miss Sadie Seligman, New- 
York; Judge O’Brien and family, Watertown; Mrs. 
E. A. Gregory, Miss Jessie E. Gregory, Miss Oaro- 
line M. Ward, E. RK. Evans, Mrs. W. K. Tenney, Dr. 
William Kretzschman, T. G. Jackson, W. J. Laioche, 
Brooklyn. 

—<__—_ 
RICHFIELD 8PRINGS. 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The week 
has been one of great gayety here. The fine, 
bracing weather, after the heat of last week, 
inspired every one with renewed vigor. Ten- 
nis, riding, driving, rowing, and bowling have 
filled the daylight hours, walle dancing, con- 
certs, moonlight exoursions, and card parties 
have made the evenings seem ull too short. 

One of the recent germans was that given by 
Mrs. Eugene M. Earle, in honor of the young 
ladies at the Earlington. The parlor was taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion with ever- 
greens, flags, lanterns, and flowers. The Hun- 
garian Band, in picturesque costumes, added to 
the brightness of the scene. The favor table 
Was graced by the presence of Mrs. W. G. WI- 
nans, Mrs, Brent Good, Mrs. F. Del Calvo, and 
Mrs. J. M. Chadwick. The favors were es- 
pecially noticeavle for their beauty and value, 


being, for the ladies, bouquets, souvenir silver 
spoons, with “ Earlington’’ worked in the bowl, 
chitton mouchoirs, aud cups and saucers, while 
the gentlemen received silver flasks, clocks, and 
triangles. Miss Regina Baker secured the sou- 
venir favor—a mandolin clock. Mr. Robert L. 
Crawford, Jr., led with his bride, (née Miss Ma- 
bel Earle,) who wore a beautiful gown of 
black gauze and gold. 

After the cotillion, supper was served in the 
swall dining room. Mrs. Karle recelved many 
compliments on the success of her féte. 

A ftull-dress ball at the Spring House was an 
event which cuused much interest and brought 
out the handsomest gowns so far seen this sea- 
son. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward McAllister, Gov. and Mrs. Van Zandt, Col. 
Lawrence Kip, Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Fiske, Mra. 
and Miss Von Stade, Mrs. Charles Kansom, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Tailer, Col. and Mra. George 
Boker, Mr. C. C. Leamans, and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Trainor. 

Friday evening occurred one of the most en- 
joyable entertainments of the week, Marshall 
P. Wilder, assisted by guests from several of 
the houses, being the entertainers. Mra. Doré 
Lyon, Mrs. John Jones, and Mr. Lee Taller 
sang, Miss Kannuey gave a mandolin solo, Miss 
Jackson a piano solo, Miss E. Louise Hinds a 
recitation, while Mr. Wilder filled out the rest 
of the programme. The proceeds are for the 
Presbyterian Church of the village. 

Thursday evening there was a children’s full- 
dress carnival at the Earlington. The band 
was screened behind &@ mass of evergreens and 
the whole room was tastefully arranged. The 
carnival was given by Mrs. Brent Good, assisted 
by Mrs. W. D. Barnes, Miss Emma Floyd, and 
Miss Doscher. Many of the costumes were 
uriique as wellas pretty,and the merry dancing 
crowd of Kings, clowns, peasants, Princes, and 
flower girls made an ever-changing kaleido- 
scopic eflect. 

in the last day’s sport given by the Country 
Club, Mr. Julien Myers, ex-sheriff Lrown, and 
Alfred De Cordova gave the first race to Mr. N. 
N. Talbot’s bay stallion Volunteer in three 
atraizht heats. In the two-year-old race, Mr. 
Wheeler’s chestnut Lord Barney wou, also in 
three straight heats. The running race was the 
exciting event of the day, three of the borses 
coming down the home atretch in the firat heat 
neck and neck. The race was finally won by 
Dont He Wont. 

Among those registered at the hotels are: 

The Spring House.—E. Ellery Anderson and fam- 
ily, James T. Wood, Mra. A. Demarest, Miss J. H. 
Demarest, W. E. Hawkins, Fred T, Proctor, Mr. and 
Mrs. lsaac Smith, Miss swith, Mr. and Mrs, A. L, 
Goudran, H. A. Peill, William Johnson, C. D. Af 
tleck, T. Bb. Underhill, R. GC. E. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kreohle, Mr. and Mrs. Bryan Kenneliy adn tamily, 
Miss A. A. Johnson, EK. B, Stavey, Mra. lL. A. Car. 
roll, Miss A, R. Kobinson, Mrs. J.J. Hyde, Mrs. J. 
Rh. Harris and family, Albert Winter, Mrs. Crumbie 
and family, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas B. Kerr and tam. 
ily, A. H. Halstead, Francis L. Wellman, Walter Cc. 
Stokes, J. C. Koot, A. Fell, Mr. and Mrs. EK. TL 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Bogert, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. OU. Poilion, New. York; Mrs. J. J. Almural and tam. 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. William B. McVickar, Miss A. E. 
Cole, Mr. and Mrs, J. lt. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Al. 
len Gray, Mr. and Mrs. D. ©, Lyell, Mrs. L. B. Dean, 
Lyell Dean, Frank Db. Beattys, Lancaster Morgan, 
Brooklyn. 

The Karltng'on Hotel.—F. C. Train, R. L. Craw- 
ford, Jr., Mrs. Crawtord, Harden Crawford, Charies 
Flechheimer, Simon Uhiman and family, Benjamin 
Altman, W. G. Winans, Miss G. Chambers, Mra, J. 
Kaxver, Miss Florence Eager, L. EB. Arnold, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Rogers, Mrs. J. B. Smithand family, and 
J. F. Blaut, New- ¥ ork. 

Oth r Hotels.—Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Houghton, R. H. 
Reed, E. ©. La ‘Toutaine, C. T. Fairchiid, Miss Isa. 
bella Lawrence, L. C. Barrios, A. B. |:odson, Mrs. E. 
P. Cowls, J. A. B. Cowls, Mrs. T. I. Baldwin, Mrs. I. 
B. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. D. Greentield, Miss Lotto 
Greentield, C. H. Peters, F. S. Almes, Mrs, A. M. 
Patten, Miss M. Patten, and Prof. and Mrs. C. F. De 
Ferrer. 

ciliated 
NETHERWOOD HEIGHTS. 

NETHERWOOD, N. J., Aug. 6.—The season of 
1892 thus far at this Summer resort has been 
very enjoyable. A large number of guests are 
registered at the Netherwood from New-York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and other cities. The 
excellent roadways throughout a country 
abounding in charming scenery and many 
points of historic interest afford the lovers of 
driving or riding ample opportunity to indulge 
in that healthful pastime. Many handsome 
turnouts may be seen daily issuing from the 
grounds of the hotel. 

Distant only 45 minutes from New-York over 
the finely-equipped Central Railroad of New- 


Jersey, with more than forty trains daily each 
way, Netherwood is one of the most available 
resorts for families and ethers in the country. 
Concerts are given nightly at the hotel by Prof. 
Greenop’s Philharmonic Orchestra. The Nether- 
wood is under the able managewent of its owner 
and proprietor, Mr. Frank E. Miller. 

The progressive-cuchre party last evening was 
a brilliant atiair. 

Messrs. Williams and Bridgman, guests of 
many seasons here with their families, may be 
always found ‘‘atthe front” in ministering to 
the happiness of the guests. One evening this 
week they introduced the ‘‘ Danse des Ani- 
maux,” which was a great success and received 
hearty applause. 

The hotel will remain open until October. 
An excellent system of steam heating renders 
the hotel thoroughly comfortable when re- 
quired. 

Among the guests at the Netherwood are: 

From New-York City.—H. J. Weber, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. F. Pierce, Mr. 
aud Mre. Lk. J. Hancy, Miss Jennie Hancy, Mra. 
A. J. Ferry. W. J. Katon and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Hungerford, Miss Ulmstead, H. G. Tobey, 
wife and family, Mrs. G. W. Cass, Mrs. H. D. Wallen 
aud son, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Farlee, Dr. and Mrs. A. 
L. Ranney, A. Elliott Ranney, Mr. and Mrs. 8. H. 
Tobey, William Waddell, J. H, Waddell, Dr. Kiefe, 
Mrs. and Miss McCall, Mr. and Mrs. EK. D. 
Hicks, S. Farlee, G. RK. Farlee, Mr. 
Mrs. John Gerken, Dr. W. E._ Brandt, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Donald, H. W. Williams, wife 
and son, Mrs. C. J. Williamson, Miss Loug, Robert 
8. McCreery, Frank O. Roe, C. W. Garth, Lewis M. 
Meeker and wife, W. R. Katon, W. RK. Chapman and 
wife, Dr. Dillon Brown, J. A. Hinchman, Misses 
Storm, Mr. and Mrs. McMichael and family. Mrs. 
Charles Poe and family, Miss Conway, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. O. Kirk, Mr. and Mrs. EB. &. Jordan, Db. G, At 
water, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Gondran, Miss T. M 
Storm, Mr. and Mrs, W. H. Sneckner and family, W. 
B. Post, Miss J. P. Hill, Miss BE. V. Hill, Miss Jones, 
W. H. Trafton, J. A. boardman, Mr. and Mra. J. A. 
Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. 0. B. Bridgman, Admiral 
J. G. Walker, United States Navy, (white squad- 
ron,) George W. Sutton and family, W. B. Ogden 
and family, Miss Fairchild, Mr. and Mrs, A. 8. 
Pyatt and family, Charles B, burke and wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Lo Forte and tamily, Miss Lo Forte, 
Charles A. Smith ani wife, C. F. Griffin and wife, 
H. Y. Stillman, Mr. and Mre. Thomas H. McLean. 

From srovkiyn.--T. W. Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
A, Streit, Ray E. Streit, 8. F. Streit, W. V. R. Smith 
and wife, W. E. Smith, Clarence E, Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. C. Ogden, Mr. and Mrs. James EK. spencer, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. T. Goddard, Misa Virginia S. 
Goddard, Miss Edith Goddard, James Donald, 
Mr. and Mre. L. M. Meeker, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Barnes, Miss arnes, and Miss Florence J. Kelley. 

from Washington.—Mrs. Boyd Smith and family. 

————s 
IN THE ORANGES. 

ORANGE, N. J., Aug. 6.—A wail is going up 
from all the tradesmen in the Oranges over the 
decreasing popularity of this locality as a Sum- 
mer resort. Many boarding houses which for- 
merly had on their registers large numbers of 
well-known names during the months of heat 
are now closed, and the exodus of society people 
continues greater each season. Many New- 
Yorkers who formerly made Orange a Summer 
howe now occupy their places here during the 
Winter months, and in the warm weather close 
them up and go to other places, 

The Rev. Dr. James M. Ludiow ot the First 
Presbyterian Church of East Orange is at Lake 
Minnewaska, New-York. 

‘the Misses Lanagean of East Orange are at 
Old Orchard Beach, Me. 

The Rev. Alexander Mann, assistant rector of 
Grace Church, has returned from a European 
tour. 

Mrs. H. M. Hoyt, Miss Clarina Hoyt, and 
Master Worth Hoyt of East Orange are at the 
Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Hawkesworth and 
Mrs. E. G. Kirtland of East Orange are at East- 
hampton, L. I. 

The Rey. and Mrs, C. A. Savage of the Valley 
Congregational Church are at the Sanitarium, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

Village President E. F. 
Orange is at Nantucket. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Beverly of East Orange 
are traveling in Canada. 

a Anna Clun of East Orange is at Spring 
ake. 

W. Hyatt Hickok of this city has gone to 
Vermont. 

Judge J. Frank Fort and family of East 
Grange are summering at Scarborough Beach, 

e, . 

Dr. George E. Adams and family of East 
Orange are at Monterey, Masa. 

The Rey. Dr. Henry M. Storrs of the First 


and 


Chureh of South 





Presbyterian Church of 
his vacation at Dorset, Vt. 


this city is spending 


picconneiiicuhaiage 
ASBURY PARK. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 6.—This has been a 
lively week for the hotel guests. The baby 
parade, lake carnival, lantern parade, and bi- 
cycle races followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion, and there were germans and balls almost 
without number. Next week’s programme in- 
cludes a swimming contest for women, a tennis 
tournament, and a children’s carnival. 

Gen. E. Burd Grubb, ex-Minister to Spain, will 
speak to-morrow afternoon at the national serv- 
ice at the Beach Auditorium on‘ Religion in 
Politics.” 

The prominent arrivals of the week include: 

Ex-Congressiman Ben Butterworth of Washington, 
Gen. Buliard and wife of Saratoga, Frank P. 
O; Brien. editor of the Birmingham Age- Herald; 
Col. H. &. Wilson of Washington, Gen. W, H. shel- 
dun of New-York, James C. McCreery of New-York, 
Edward Cramp of Piiiadelphia, Samuel J. Keech of 
New-York, the Rev. W. Bellinger of Brooklyn, and 
Judge Kdward Db, Cutter of Schenectady. 

La calectttandion 
LONG BRANCH. 

LONG BRANCH, Aug. 6.—The Branch continues 
full of guests. The week has been one con- 
tinual round of gayety. The proprietors’ ball 
at the West End Hotel was the first event of the 
week. 

The Hollywood Pool continues to be popu- 


lar, and it deserves its popularity. 

All the hotels are full, and the proprietors 
are making every effort to please. 

Among the arrivals at the West End Hotel 
are: 

James C. Crossley, Brooklyn; C. K. Rayce, Lon- 
Gon; W. W. Dittenhoefer, New-York; A. J. Bern 
stein, Pittsburg; John W. Benet and wife, Balti- 
more; George H. Sharpe, Kingston, N. Y.; T, M. 
Peters aud wife, New-York; tdward Clark, New- 
York; M. P. Breslin and wife, New-York; Arthur 
Bondy, New-York; H. H. Crea, Decatur, Ill; Miss 
Norma Marsh, New-York; G. 8. Crawford, Wash. 
ington; Joseph W. Robinson and daughter, Phila- 
deiphia; F. KE. Knight and wife, New-York. 


onencosiedliai . 
LONG BEACH. 

Lone Beacu, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The crowd of 
last week has been somewhat reduced in cunse- 
quence of cooler weather. The August arrivals, 
however, have been numerous, and the hotel is 
brimming over with guests. 

All other pastimes of late among the mascu- 
line contingent have been discounted for fish- 
ing. Numerous good catches have been made, 


the biggest record so far being that of J. M. 
Keamer of New-York, who pulled in last Satur- 
day 113 black bass and bluefish. 

A gay party, which came over from Lawreuce 
last Wednesday evening to pay its respects to 
some of the Long Beach guests, included Mr. 
and Mrs. William Manice, Miss Manice, Mrs. 
Farley Clark, and De Forest Manice. 

The grand full-dress ball of the season will be 
given Aug. 13 by Mr. Hitchcock in the big hotel 
ballroom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bowne and family snd 
Clarence McKim’s family, both from Flush- 
ing; Mr. and Mrs. James Pryor and Mrs, Thomas 
E. Tweedy, Mrs. Pryor’s mother, and Mr. and 
Mrs, ©. F. fbrothingham of New-York are amoug 
the arrivals. 

Among other arrivals are the following: 

Mrs. C. C. Romage, Miss Romage, Mrs, E. A. 
Rhodes, H. Pfeilfer aud family, William M. Chase, 
Kaymond Raker, Mr. and Mrs. R. Ford, Otto Schae 
ler, Kk. A. McAlpin, Mr. and Mrs. L. Morrison, \W 1ll- 
iam A. Shaw and family, Lyon Louis, Mr. and Mrs. 
M.D. Eger, George Coppell and family, New-Jersey; 
Dr. W. Stephenson aud Mr. and Mrs. William Alex- 
ander, Chicago; Juseph M. Hennery and George D, 
seppings, London, aud H. L. Koper, Dublin, 


—-_ 
SHELTER ISLAND, 

SHELTER ISLAND, Aug. 6.—The Manhanset 
House is full of guests, but aside from an oc- 
casional visit from strolling player folk the 
guests are content with the customary amuse- 
ments. Among recent arrivals are: 


EF. Papper, H. Bacharat, Mrs. Bradley A. Fiske and 
family. Mrs, William G. Wilson and family, Dr. 
Joseph Coliins, W. EK. Emery, W. KR. Muser and 
family, Mrs. KE. H. Carle, Mr. a.d Mrs. F. Whitney 
Doane, i’. Barnes, and Franklin North of New-York; 
© N. Howard, A. Schwarzman and family. Mise 
Emma Jainuck, G. 8. Wallace. and Miss Randall of 
Brooklyn: «. P. Merwin and family, and C. B. Greg. 
ory of Orange, N. J.; D. Herbert Hostetter and 
family of Pittsburg, and Mrs. Hopkins of St. Louis. 

salient 


DELAWARE WATER GAP. 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, Penn., Aug. 6— 
August has brought all it promised, and the 
Water Gap is overflowing with merry Summer 
life. There have been moonlight steamer 


parties all the week, dances galore, and to-night 
the Kittatinny will give an elaborate little ball. 

£x-President W. L. Ball of the New-York 
Stock kxchange registered at the Kittatinny a 
few days ago. 

Mr. anit Mra. John Russell Young are at a 
pretty cottage overlooking Lake Lenope. 

Baron Gustave von Hasperg is a prominent 
guest. 

At the Kittatinny other arrivals of the week 
include the following : 

From New-York.—E, J, Crane, Mra. Bruce Hay- 
den, Miss Hayden, D. B. Lawton, R. M. Morgan, ». 
V. Ransom, Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Weed, Mrs. G. W. 
Quackenboss, Miss Stern, and W. EK. Wolff 

From Other Cities.—Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Prior and 
A. B. Purdy of Brooklyn, Mr. and Mrs, George H. 
Lary and Miss Frazerof Jersey City, Mr. and Mrs 
ihomas N. McCarter, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Aldred 

Kalph Aldred of Newark, Mr. aud Mrs. i. 
Guthrie of Englewood, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Graeff, Mrs. J. H. Graeff, and Miss Lin- 
Elizabeth, Miss Celia Seymour of 
Flatbush, Mr. and Mrs. H. Nostrand 
and the Misses Nostrand of Jamaica, 
Miss Blanche King of Baltimore, Miss Gray of New. 
Haven, br. EB. V. Moffatt of Urange, Willard M. 
Brudick of East Orange, kK. F. Osborne and Harry 
Cc. Cape of Bethlehem, ‘I. F. Mercer of Peri:h Amboy, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Fisherand Miss Bessie Duniap 
of -ayreville, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Kogers an 
Mrs.  henane of prooklyn, and Miss Rogers of Staten 
island, 

At other large hotels the following have reg- 
istered within the past few days: 

From New-York.—Dr. W. M. C. Gilley, Irving 
Griffin, Mrs. 8S. C, Gorham, Miss Gorham, Henry 
Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Havemeyer, Mis Havemeyer, L. E. Gordon, L. B. 
Gordon, Jr., and W, H. Hoyt. 

from Other Cit ea.—H. A, Simmons, Mr. and Mra. 
T. H. Troy, ex-Senpator J. J. Kiernan, J. H. Hardy. 
N. J. Gates, Mrs. Wray and Miss Lleanor Wray of 
Brooklyn, Mrs. D.C. McNaughton and Miss Mar- 
garet MoNaughton of Jersey City, the Misses 
Hopper of Paterson, J. D. Prime of Newark, Mrs. C. 
R. ‘roth and H, Walter Troth of Bristol, J. W. Mor- 
ris of Washington, E. C. Osborne of Princeton, and 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Fellows of Belvedere. 

mE 
MOUNT POCONO. 

Mount Pocono, Penn., Aug. 6.—S8traw rides, 
tramping parties, and huckleberry picnics are 
a few of the innocent and popular diversions of 
Mount Pocono. The pretty place is crowded 
with visitors, and there is some social excite- 


meptin the air from the “first mail in the 
morning’”’ to the ‘last waltz” at night. Hotel 
arrivals include the following: 


From New- York.—Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Johnson, 
John W. Gerald, George M. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Hudnut, J. C. Pompeer, H. J. MoAleenan, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. N. Carleton. Miss Carleton, H. D. Denten, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Platt, Sinclair H. Platt, and 
N. A. Dawson. 

From Other Cities.—Mr. and Mra. W. H. Speer, W. 
H. Speer, Jr., and Miss Cassie Speer of Jersey City, 
Mr, and Mrs. William Dalton, Miss Dalton, and Mrs. 
J. ©. Manning of Trenton, the Misses Cherry of 
Brooklyn, W. J. Moore and B. A. Hegeman, Jr., 
of Plaintield, George Ramsey and Miss Ramsey of 
Paterson, Mr. and Mrs. Hartshorn, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
G.Ohase, Mr. and Mrs. A.A. Waite of Princeton. E. H. 
Williams of Jersey City, H. b. Kice of Hoboken, Mr. 
and Mra. C. E. Bliss of Jersey City, and Mr. and Mra. 
David D. Lippincott, Mrs. A. N. Peterson, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. M. Davis, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davis of 
Woodstown. 


and 
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WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Major Henry M. Ad- 


ams, United States Army, has returned to the. 


city after an absence of two months. 

Capt. Thomas Turtle, United States Army, 
and family left Monday to spend the remainder 
of the Summer at Rock Enon Springs. 

M. Patenotre, who has been at Bar Harbor 
for some time, will sail for Paris in September. 


The greater portion'of the French Legation 
will then be in France, as M. Bceufve, M. 
Aude, and M. Desprez have been there for some 
time. 

Senor Seoane of the Spanish Legation has re- 
turned from Canada. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Berry and Miss Nathalie 
Berry are spending the season at Saratoga. 
Miss Kate Berry is at Bar Harbor. 

Capt. H. L. Horrow, United States Navy, and 
family left the city last'week for Mare Island 
Navy. Yard. 

Gen. E. D. Townsend, United States Army, 
and family are spending the season at their 
Summer home in Egypt, Mass. , 

Gen. A. D. Hazen, United States Army, and 
family are spending the Summer at Atlantic 
City. 

Kepresentative Bynum’s family are spending 
the season at Saratoga. 

et 


A Thief in the Service. 
Paris Dispatch to the London Daily Telegraph. 
An interesting occurrence, bearing strong tes- 
timony to the esprit de corps which has always 
animated the zouaves,is reported from Oran. 


During the recent visit of the Mediterranean 
squadron to Algerian waters a sailor made the 
acquaintance of a zouave, and the two went on 
a “spree” together, at the end of which the 
soldier stole the tar’s purse, containing 70f. 
The Admiral, on being told of ths fact, in- 
formed the General commanding the troops, who 
immediately caused the regiment to which 
the culprit belonged to assemble in the bar- 
rack yard and explained the matter, The men 
at once got np a subscription among themselves, 
and collected 230f., out of which 70Or. were 
handed to the sailor. The remainder of the 
money was invested in a hundsome native cos- 
tume, which was also presented to the grateful 
wan-of-war's-man, as he had originally intended 
buying one, with the money which had been 
stolen from him. The guilty zouave has de- 
serted, and has not been seen since the theit, 


| cide exercised no trade. 
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STATISTICS OF HOMICIDE 


a 
FACTS OF INTEREST SET FORTH 
IN A CENSUS BULLETIN, 


INSTITUTED BETWEEN 
SECTIONS—INFORMA- 


COMPARISONS 
STATES AND 
TION AS TO CAUSES—SUMMARIES AS 
TO OTHER CRIMES WHICH SHOW 
CURIOUS THINGS. 


In examining the criminal statistics of the 
United States, as furnished by Census Bulletin 
No. 182, itis as well to advise readers to be- 
ware of forming hasty deductions. There can 
be little question that Mr. Frederick H. Wines, 
to whom this elaborate bulletin is due, bas 
taken great pains in the compilation of it, and 
in his conclusions, which are numerical ones 
only, he cannot be very far out of the way, be- 
cause his work is a general classification of the 
records kept by the States and Territories. 
There is, however, nothing more difticult than 
from groups of such figures as are presented to 
formulate the causes for crimes. To get at an 
inkling of the positive facts a longer period than 
that of ten years must be studied before any- 
thing like an average of crime, according to its 
kind and the peculiar conditions of the indi- 
vidual and of his surroundings, can be deter- 
mined, Nothing in this world is haphazard or 
arises from chance. There must be definite 
causes which bring about crime, but it is proper 
to study them with the utmost caution in 
formulating the reasons for human delinquen- 
cies. 

Mr. F. H. Wines is circumspect and in no 
way prophetic. His business is to collect, as 
far as he is able, the facts, classify crimes as to 
the sexes, give the nativity of the individual, 
his color, his age, his occupation, discover how 
much education he has, and, after geographical 
considerations, to make out the percentages 
and ratios. 

The grand total of the population of the 
United States in 1890 being represented us 
62,622,250 souls, itis worth while to compare 
this with the populations of the United King- 
dom, 37,888,153; France, 38,343,192, and all 
Germany, 46,855,704. Taking the whole num- 
ber of prisoners inthe United States in June, 
1890, to be 82,329, in the United Kingdom 
there were during the same year 13,221 convic- 
tions, in France 228,038 convictions, and in 
the German Empire 115,684. Until, however, 
it is known what are the exact lega! definitions 
of English, French, and German crimes, it will 
be Impossible to form accurate comparative de 
ductions. Taking gross population, it would 
seem at the first glance that our proportion of 
convictions for crimes was small. Prussian 
statistics give 112.8 criminal convictions per 
10,000, but this abnormal increase arises from 
the stringency of the military law. 

In the bulletin under notice, homicide being 
the main subject studied, the determination is 
arrived at that in the North Atiantic division 
there were 82,329 prisoners for various offenses ; 
in the South Atlantic, 11,109; in the North 
Central, 19,854; South Central, 16,084; West- 
ern, 6,724. Of these, criminals charged with 
homicide numbered 7,388, or 8.79 percent. Oi 
these, 94.65 per cent. were men, and the rest, 
5.55 per cent, Women. Astocolor, 4,425 were 
white, 2,739 negroea, 94 Chinese, 1 Japanese, 
and ¥2 Indians. As to nativity, 3,15/ were 
born in the United States, 1,218 were of foreign 
birth, and 55 were unknown. Going further 
back, the parentage of those convicted has veen 
studied, and itis believed that 56.14 per cent. 
of the homicides were committed by white men 
and women who belonged to the native white 
element, and 43.86 per cent. by the foreign ele- 
ment. 

Of those who have committed homicide only 
oue-lbalf were naturalized aud one-fifth could 
not speak English The age of prisoners com- 
mitted for howicide has the wide range of be 
tween eleven and eighty-six years. One-sixth 
of these were under twenty-four years, one- 
balf under thirty-three. The average age was 
thirty years and nine months. Foreign-born 
adults had inclinations to commit crimes up to 
forty-one and a balf years. A Woman's average 
was nearly three years more. Marriage arrests 
in @ measure the crime of homicide, since the 
untmoarried were 2,615 and the married 2,715. 
Want of occupation is an incentive to crime, 
and so four-fiiths of those convicted of homi- 
The abuse of stim- 
ulants has much to do with crime, but the 
antecedents of prisoners is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Luough, however, is known to show that 
ot those suffering the penalty for homicide there 
were 1,267 drunkards and 3,820 occasional 
drunkards, though there were 1,283 total ab- 
sainers. : 

in the tenth census 4,608 prisoners were 
charged with homicide. In this, the eleventh 
census, the numver being represented as 7,351, 
there is an apparent increase of 59.53 per cent., 
with an increase in populationof 24.86 percent. 
But this increase does not really show that 
homicidel crimes are of more frequent occur- 
rence in this last decade, only that the murder- 
ers of 1880, who are still im prison, had their 
number added into the census of 1890. 

During the calendar year of 1889 there were 
in the South Atlantic and South Central divis- 
ions 156 executions, and in the same divisions, 
as nearly as can be known, 117 lynchings. 

Taking all the prisoners of both sexes in the 
United States for the year 180 to have been 
82,329, reformatory institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents not being counted, 72,423 persons 
had been convicted for some offense against 
the laws. Many prisoners, of course, await 
trial. In presenting the following gtoups, it 
ought to be remembered that population is to 
be borne in mind. 

Taking, then, the total of criminals, the North 
Atlantic division has the lion’s share, a total o! 
28,258. New-York as a State stands first, hav 
ing 11,468 persons contined in prisons, and 
Pennsylvania comes next, with 6,48¥. Massa- 
chusetts has 5,229. In the South At- 
lantic divisidn Georgia stands for 2,938 
and North Carolina for 2,033, moon- 
shine whisky accounting, perhaps, for a num- 
ber of prisoners entirely out of proportion to its 
population. Inthe North Central division I)li- 
et stands first, with 3,936; Ohio next, with 
2,900. Missouri has 2,833. Kansas, with a 
small be mene has a bad record of 1,928 
convicted persons, butit must be remembered 
that these are migrants and abnormal to the 
State. : 

In the South Central division the Texas table 
is depressing, with 4,747, and Alabama, with 
2,518, 1s bad enough. Conditions in Alabama 
have changed, and with it the character of its 
population. California has 3,398 convicted per- 
sons and Colorado 902. 

It is rather dificult to understand why the 
State of New-York has 652 negroes who are 
prisoners and New-Jersey as many as 610. It 
ean be understood why Pennsylvania has 652 
colored convicts. - ; 

In the South Atlantic division Georgia leads 
with 2,456 colored, barely 200 less than the 
white convicts, Which isa bad showing. North 
Carolina has 1,522, Virginia 1,400, Texas 2,158, 
Alabama 1,925, and Tennessee 1,598 colored 
convicts. Colored men who commit crime in 
the Western division are not many, simply be- 
cause they do not live there. 

Considering homicide, New-York State has the 
unenviable precedence in the North Atlantic 
division, having 473 persons, men and women, 
charged with this terriblecrime, Pennsylvania 
is credited with 288. Georgia uses the knile 
and pistol nore than do the other States of the 
Eouth Atiantic division, and the dread figures 
are 347. Lllinois has a bad record, 362, and 
Missouri has 233. The premier homicide State 
seems to'be Texas, with 730 persons in prison 
for homicide, and California, with 418, comes 
after New-York. Taking the State of New-York, 
with its 442 persons charged with homicide, ac- 
cording to Table No. 5, 95 of these were of native 
parentage; 9 with one parent foreign; 48 with 
parents both foreign; 10 with parents un- 
known; 182 foreign-born. 

Studying Table No. 7 certain results are reached 
if one compares the population of the various 
States during the years 188U and 1890 with the 
number of prisoners charged with homicide. If 
New-York State in 1890 had @ population of 
5,997,853 and 473 prisoners charged with hom- 
icide, and in 1880 there were 5,082,571 people 
in the State and 280 prisoners charged with 
homicide, the ratios of 79 and 55 are presented, 
with an apparent increase of 43.64. In Penn- 
sylvania this increase would be 30.95. In 
Massachusetts there would be a decrease of 
19.15; in Illinois an increase of 9.20. These 
percentages, however, prove but little. The 
numbers of those convicted are carried over in 
many cases. ; 

Conditions are certainly bad enough, but the 
figures must be read for what they are worth in 
a comparative Way, and accordingly, when the 
figures of homicides are given by population of 
States, it is of great importance to keep the size 
of each State measured by its populationin 
mind. 

Taking the 1,213 foreign-born prisoners con- 
victed of homicide, 556 had been naturalized 
and 588. were aliens. Therefore, wore than oue- 
half of the foreign-born whites in prison for 
killing human beings were unnaturalized. 

Educational eifects are as foliows: Of the 
7,351 gee of both sexes convicted of 
homicide, 2,457 could neither read nor write, 
356 could read only, and 4,538 could both read 
and write. [Illiteracy was more common in 
women than in men. . 

Amoug those convicted of homicide were 534 
persons, who are known as “ Keoidivists,”” or 
those who have served a previous term for 
crime. ‘ihese figures suggest that it is not then 
always saie to be overienient, and those com- 
mitting crimes are likely to repeat the offenses. 
It is also well-nigh impossible for the most 
argus-eyed authority to kuow what are the 
exact antecedents of any prisoner. 

Some of the conclusions arrived atin a study 
of these statistics run counter to certain preva- 
lent beliefs. 1t is thought that severity de- 
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creases the volume of crime, or that inadequate 
punishment increases crime. Examining con- 
Victions or sentences in the South Central Di- 
vision, (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas,) they 
have been greater thanin other divisions, and 
there should have been less homicides, whereas 
this is not the case. Inthe North Atlantio Di- 
vision, where there are fewer death sentences, 
the ratio of prisoners is less than in any other. 
In Rhode Island, where the death penalty has 
been abolished, homicide is rarer than in any of 
the other States of the North Atlantic Dfvision, 
Massachusetts excepted. In 1889 the execu- 
tions in the South Atlantic Division were 1 in 
178.095 of the population, yet it was in this 
very division that the ratio of prisoners charged 
with homicide was also the greatest. General- 
ly it is held that lynehing exists because crime 
is not punished with death, but it seems, 
according to statistics, that it is just where 
there are the most executions by Sheriffs that 
there is the most lynching. 

As to causes for the crime of homicide, the 
tigures seem to show that ignorance is not the 
prime motor of crime, because 66.57 per cent. 
of all prisoners charged with homicide had re-- 
ceived the rudiments of education, and 3.44 a 
higher education. Idleness is a cause of crime, 
though 82.21 per cent. seemed to have some 
employment at the time of arrest. Intemperance 
is a cause of crime, though a less active and im- 
mediate one than is popularly supposed. Bus 
20.10 per cent. were total abstaipers, and only 
19.87 per cent. are returned as drunkards. 

This summary of general crimes has its curi- 
ous features. Agaipat the postal laws there 
were 249 convictions; against the revenue laws, 
290; against military law, 764. For bigamy 
and polygamy, 396; violation of liquor laws, 
814; homicide, 7,351; assaults, 8,347; burglary, 
9,734: lareeny, 8,403. It can be seen how close, 
as to numbers, are offenses against the person 
and against property. Arson is comparatively 
small, 846. Lorgery is cited with the numerals 
1,887. The delay of justice is shown when it is 
stated that of the many cases of persons charged 
with homicide, one-eighth were awaiting trial 

vintners 


ARMAMENTS IN PROGRESS, 


—»>—_—_—_ 


ENORMOUS OUTPUT 
LICHER RIFLES, 


From the Levant Herald. 

BUcHAREST, July 11.—Returning here yester- 
day, my attention was calied to a curiously-fam 
tastic article on the subject of Roumanian 
armament, published on the 29th of June by a 
Constantinople paper, whose etforts to sustain 
its reputation for inveracity are worthy of a 
better cause. I shall not further refer to the 
article or to the paper in which it is published. 
It is more to the purpose to give you authentic 
facts on the exactitude of which your readers 
may, in the fullest confidence, rely. 

Allow me, then, to state two facts already 
pretty widely known, viz, that the Roumanian 
Government cantracted some considerable time 
ago with the steyrfactory in Austria for 105,- 
000 Mannilicher rifies, calibre 6.5, and with the 
Roth cartridge Jactory of Vienna for 52,000,000 
cartridxes of the corresponding calibre, with 
wadding. 

The Steyr factory is now delivering the rifles, 
and the cartridge tactory is preparing the sock- 
eta and the bullets, while the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment is making choice of the smokeless 
powder to be used in the cartridxes. The spe 
cial commission appointed to make trials of the 
ditferent qualities of that powder has tested @ 
dozen orso of the samples submitted to its 
inspection. The commission gave the prefer- 
ence to the products of the German tactory 
Troistor! and of the Belgian manufacturer Wel- 
tern. But ueither the one nor the other was 
adopted, because both sorts were found defi- 
cient in some of the required qualities. Under 
these circumstances the Roumauian Govern- 
ment appiied to that of Austria-Hungury, pro- 
posing to adopt its “official” smokeless pow- 
der if that Government would consent tosupply 
it. The Government of Austria-Hungary has 
not yet replied, but it is believed that it will not 
meet the Roumanian Government with a@ re- 
fusal. 

I may further inform you thatthe Italian 
Government has adopted the Mannlicher rifle, 
calibre 6.5, with wadded cartridges, and has 
come to an understanding with the Steyr fac- 
tory that a proportion of the ritles and eartridges 
shall be made in Italy. Accordingly the Steyr 
factory has undertaken to set up arille factory 
at Brescia, where a beginning will be made by 
making the simpler and interchangeable parts 
of the guns, and these will be sent to the Steyr 
factory to be united with the other parts. The 
number of rifles ordered is 1,200,000. 

Attached to the rifle factory at Brescia there 
will also be a cartridge factory, where a part of 
the cartridges necessary for the above number 
of rifles will be manufactured, and the remain- 
der will be furnished by the Roth cartridge fac- 
tory of Vienna. 

The oapital to be sunkin the Brescia faetory 
is 8,000,000f., and an Italian capitalist has en- 
tered into a combination with the Directors of 
the Steyr faetory for the estallishment of the 
Brescia undertaking on that basis. 

——e te 


Banquet of the Blancs d° Espagne, 

Paris Dispatch to the London Daily Telegraph. 

Last evening, under the Presidency of the 
Prince de Valori, the small party known as the 
‘Blancs d’Espagne” held their annual banquet 
at the Hotel Continental. There was the usual 


display of white flags, and a great deal of en- 
thusiasm was manifested. The representative 
of Don Carlos had, as usual, some very hard 
things to say about the Orleanists, and they 
were denounced as the aiders and abettors of 
the Revolution; but some rather noteworthy 
remarks were made by the Prince de Valori 
about the Pope’s recent utterances. 

They regarded the republic as a necessary 
“interregnum.” When the Czar welcomed the 
French squadron at Cronstadt they were for a 
moment all republicans. Mutilated France 
was sharpening asword which was at ones a 
sign of peace and hope, and woe to those who 
disturbed her in her work of resurrection; but 
if ever Orleanisim seriously menaced Franee and 
tried to substitute its flag for that of Fontenoy, 
the people would ask them for their standard, 
and—waving it in the air—he would tell the Or- 
leanists that this was the royal flag, and that 
iy France abandoned the republic she would 
not be satistied with anything but this. The 
Prince de Valori wound up by asking the com- 
pany to drink to the health of “ King Charlea 
VIL,” and the toast having been duly honored, 
the remainder of the eveniug was devoted to 
the singing of royalist songs. 

These attacks on the Orleanists by a very 
small party, which only seems to exist for the 
purpose of denouncing them, are keenly relished 
by the republicans, and atford no little amuse- 
ment all round. 


AN OF MANN- 





Meeentric Personal Bookkeeping. 
- From the London Daily News. 


Ayoost eccentric person died a few days ago 
in Ferlin at the age of seventy-three. He began, 
our Berlin correspondent tells us, on his 


eixhteenth birthday, and kept up till his seven- 
tleth year a book which showed that during 
fifty-two years he had noted the smoking of 
628,713 cigars, of which he had received 43,692 
as presents, while for the remaining 585,021 he 
had paid £2,086 12s, 3d., which shows that his 
tastes were at any rate not unduly extravagant. 
During the same period he had had 85 pairs of 
trousers made, costing altogether £92 3. 3d. ; 74 
coats and waistcoats for £158 3s. 2d.; 62 pairs 
of boots for £66 2s. 2d. He wore out 295 shirts 
and “fronts” and 326 collars, costing alto- 
gether +57 3s. 4d. In tram fares he spent 
£85 13s. 2d. In fifteen years, according to his 
bookkeeping, he had drunk 25,786 glasses of 
Bavarian beer, of which, however, 21,261 were 
only smali ones. For this beer. and 36,081 
glasses of cognac and other spirits, he spent 
£1,070. He gave “tips” amounting to £261. 
His bookkeeping stopped when he completed 
his seventieth year, and at the end of this quaint 
volume are the words, ‘Omnia tentavi, multa 
perspexi, nibil perfeci.”’ 
5 ~ eae dtc ich 
Climbing the Hindoo Koosh 
From the London Daily News. 
Newa has come to hand of Mr. Conway, who, 
with his trained Alpine guides, started some 
time since to attempt the ascent of some of the 


loftiest ranges of the Hindoo Koosh. Mr. Con- 
way has unfortunately had to abandon the at 
tempt to ascend Kakapushi peak lor the pres- 
ent. owing to bad weather. He has; bowever, 
made a map of the glaciers to the south of the 
mountains leading into the Gilgit Valley. In 
Baxgrot Valley alone there are over 100 miles of 
giacier. The highest point reached by the party 
was 18,000 feet. Several oxciting adventures 
are related by the little expedition. Lieut 
Bruce, who accompanied Mr. Conway, was 
nearly swept away by one avalanche. When 
last heard of, Mr. Couway had gone to Nagar t 
explore the great Biago Glacier. 


Peaks, 





THE GATE TO A MADHOUSE | 


—_@————— 
KEPT BY TWO PHYSICIANS AT 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL. 


ZIGHTEEN HUNDRED PERSONS PASS 


THROUGH THE HANDS OF DR. FITCH 
AND DR. FIELD EVERY YEAR— 
GREAT CARE EXERCISED IN DEAL-' 
ING WITH THEM. 


Thére are two men in New-York who send 
more than 1,800 of their fellow-citizens to the 
madhouse every year. These men are Dr. Allen 
Fitch and Dr. Matthew D. Field, public exam- 
iners in lunacy for the City Government. 

No other person or body of persons in the 
world approach their record, and to theordinary 
layman it would seem that’ the terrible respon- 
sibility imposed by their duty would be sufficient 
in time to deprive them of their own reason. 
But apparently this responsibility does not 
weigh very heavily on the two doctors. They 
areamong the most cheerful men in the metrop- 
olis, with a joke and a smile for good company 
wherever they find it, and this, too, despite the 
fact that they are thoroughly in sympathy with 
the horde of unfortunates who pase annually 
through their hands to the insane asylum. 

At first glance it would appear that the 
appallingly large number of persons committed 
by these examiners is out of all proportion with 
the exercise of ordinary care. It would seem to 
imply a criminal haste in condemning human 
beings to what most persons consider a living 
death. Butsuch is by no means the case, and 
an afternoon spent with the two doctors at their 
work, besides doing away with the suspicion of 
perfunctory machine methods, is full of instruc- 
tion for the outsider. 

Every non-professional person, whether man, 
woman, or child, has an uncanny idea of insan- 
ity. He looks upon it as something entirely 


different from any other ailment. As a matter 
of fact, it is nothing of the kind. It is a physical 
disease pure and simple, of which madness js 
merely a sympton, just as delirium is one of the 
symptoms of fever. Alunatic is therefore no 
diffefent in the eyes of the doctors than # con- 
sumptive ora paralytic, and a lunatic asylum, 
that terrible institution to the layman’s mind, 
resolves itself with the doctor simply into 4 
hospital for the oure of diseases of the brain 
tissue, where treatment consists of drugs, 
nourishing foods, cheerful surroundings, health- 
ful exercise, and other restoratives, just as in or- 
dinary hospitals, whete lungs and backs and 
joints and fever-racked bodies are under treat 

ment, instead of brains. Hence the equaminity 
with which the New-York doctors pursue what 
to others seems such a terrible task. 

The examiners do their workin what is known 
as the insane pavilion in the Bellevue Hospital 

ounds at the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street. 
f: is @ narrow one-story building, about 150 
feet long, and by means of a partition wall is 
divided into male and female wards. Here all 
the unusually eccentric persons picked up by 

the police are sent by the police magistrates for 
examination. Hospitals and other publjo in- 
stitutions where the charges begin to act 
“queer” also forward them to this pavilion, 
and persons whose friends develop dangerous 
mental symptoms, doctors who become sus- 
picious of their patients’ soundness cf mind, 
and all who want official opinions passed on the 
sanity of persons in their control take them 
there. 

At times, too, some poor man will go of his 
own accord to be examined. But this is very 
rare indeed. The tendency of a lunatic is to 
consider himself as sound as a nut mentally. 
Others may be crazy. But he, never! 

By special permission from President Porter 
of the Board of Charities and Corrections, a rep- 
resentative of THE TIMES was recently allowed 
to attend the county examiners during their 
visit at the insane pavilion. This is ordinarily 
not permitted, and no newspaper man had ever 
been present before at these examinations, 
which for apparent reasons are conducted with 
all possible privacy. 

On the afternoon in question there were nine 
patients awaiting attention. This was the 
crop for the preceding twenty-four hours in 
the big city, for the doctors call at the pavilion 
every day except on Sundays and holidays. The 
star of the company was John J. Lingemann, 
the “Vanderbilt crank.” On the night before, 
he had scared everybody in the millionaire’s 
mansion almost into fite by ringing the door 
bell as if the house was on fire and demanding 
of the perturbed butler, who answered, an in- 
terview with “Cornelius Vanderbilt.” 

A patrolman arrested the fellow, and after 
passing through the police station and court he 
Was on hand to greet Dr. Fitch. 

The doctor took a comfortable seat in the 
little examination room in the frontend of the 
pavilion overlooking the East River. In front 
of him under a big window was a small table 
covered with writing materials and a record 
book. Throagh the door leading into the ward 
the different subjects for examination conld be 
geen sitting or standing listiessly about. As 
soon as he was seated the doctor gave the word 
and an attendant half led and half followed the 
** Vanderbilt crank ” into the room. 

He was evidently not over nineteen or twenty 
years old, and wae neatly dressed. His forehead 
was low and retreating, bat on the whole he 
appeared rather pleasant and intelligent On 
the street he would have been passed without 
suspicion, as he was anything but a picture of 
the typical lunatic. is linen was clean, his 
hair neatly brushed, and his clothing was of a 
quiét, decent cut. 

He sank languidly into a chgir in front of Dr. 
Fitch, where the light was fullupon him. The 
dootor greeted him cordially, almost effusively, 
a fact that seemed to gratify Lingemann very 
much, for he raised his eyes for the first time 
anda flickering smile came over his eounte- 
nance. After friendly relations had been estab- 
lished by means of this cheerful sajntation, Dr. 
Fitch moved his chair up several inches closer 
and, laying hig hand familiarly on the young 
fellow’s knee, fastened his eyes on his face with 
a careless yet firm glance, and then asked in an 
ordinary conversational tone: 

“Nowtell me, Lingemann, what did you want 
at Vanderbilt's house anyway?” 

The amile which had almost died out eame 
over the fellow’s face again, but he didn’t vent- 
ure any reply. 

“Come now, tell me what you went there 
for,” urged the doctor pleasantly, moving still 
closer. Fora second or two Lingemann shifted 
uneasily in hie chair, his eyes completely hidden 
by the pallid lids, and his loosé-jointed bedy 
twitching nervously. Then he raised his eyes 
again, and, the smile, which had grown vapid 
and silly, still on his face, he answered in a 
rather halting voice: 

“Well, I heard he wanted a fine mind, and I 
thought I’d offer him mine.” 

“You did,eh? Where did you hear that he 
wanted a fine mind?” queried the doctor with a 
good show of interest. 

“Ob, I heard it on the street and on the 
Broadway road.” 

““Who toldyou? Did you see the ple?’ 

“No, I didn’t see anybody, but I heard ’em. 
They said: ‘There goes a young fellow with a 
fine mind. Vanderbilt would give a.good deal 
for his brain.’ ”’ 

« Just heard the voices?” 

* Yes, heard’em every where,” assented Linge- 
mann, eagerly. 

And so it went on for over half an hour. By 
cleverly-contrived questions. put in a friendly 
andinterested manner, the doctor drew out all 
sorte of hallucinations from the unfortunate, 
many of which showed a dangerous tendency. 
His “fine mind” and the eagerness of every- 
body to possess it was the main burden of his 
confidences. President Harrison, Jay Gould, 
Mayor Grant, Crane the actor, and mahy others 
had made all sorts of effortae to get it. They 
were aided by his stepmother, who let myster!- 
ous agents into the house, “ who breathed anti- 
pyrine into him,” so that he could not defend 
the possession of his much-coveted mind. 

Lillian Russell was after his mind, too, but he 
was perfectly willing she should haveit. She 
had sent for him, and he had been up to see her 
anumber of times. He admitted that he had 
been in an asylum before—Bloom ale. Miss 
Russell used to come to see him there, but the 
doctors put padlocks on all the doors so she 
couldn’t getin. Afterward, when he was re- 
leased, Miss Russell and Mayor Grant fought a 
duel with swords “for the possession of his 
mind.” Thanks to her superior knowledge ac- 
quired through the frequent uee of the sword 
in her plays, the actress beat the Mayor and 
“won him for forever.” 

“Do you think you are insane?” asked the 
doctor finally. 

“No,” responded Lingemann without the 
slightest hesitation. 

“ What are you doing here then?” 

“Oh,” replied the lunatic with a aparing 
leer, “I guess you doctors want my mind.’ 

There was nothing in this case that nired 
sn expert to determine his insanity, sn the 
physical examination that followed the mental 
‘was merely a matter of form. 

With the next patient, however, it was the 
physical symptoms rather more than anything 
slse that pointed to az unbalanced mind. The 

ulse was irregular, running from sixty 0 

inety, the han cold and clammy, engomely 

+ the finger pe. the eyes were upsteady, an . 

6 pupils dilated, refusing to act even undey 
the strongest light. The man wasan engravef, 

robably fifty years old, and managed to con- 
Beal bis ailment so well that nobody but an ex- 

rienced person would have suspected that his 


rain was affected. 

@ admitted that he had been in an asylum 
before, but hasten to add that it was mere 
because he had been run down by trouble an 
overwork, Evidently he bad no intention of re- 
turning if he could heip it, and his coolness and 
caution in answering the docter’s questions 
‘were admirable. He had been arrested on the 
complaint of his wife and committed for ex- 
amination by the Police Justice before whom he 
was arraigned. His ill will against his wife was 
evidently strong, but he managed to hold ever 
= in check, merely saying that she spent all 

money. 

e dry goods stores, doctor,” he re- 
marked sagely. T dry goods store is to the 
women what a saloon is to the men. 

Nothing could be made oust of his case that: 


Pomhe maxenet 8 ent to the asylum, 
nd he was retained at the pavilion for “ further 
observation.” This meant that the trained 
nurses would make notes on his case, and after 
the lapse of twenty-four hours he would be ex- 
amined again. 

Tt was learned afterward that it took three 
days before his hallucination was developed. 
He imagined that lhe bad engraved some perfect 
bank-note plates, from which $10,000,000 in 
counterfeit notes had been printed so that no 
one could tell them from genuine. He was only 
prevented from circulating them by his wife, 
who wasin a conspiracy with others to keep 
him poor, The development of this hallucina- 
tion completed his case, and he was sent to 
Ward’s Island for treatment. 

After the engraver came tour very ordinary 
cases, one man and two women, that required 
only a cursory examination, even by a layman, 
to show theirinsanity. Then followed a patient 
who would have passed mental muster any- 
where outside of aninsane asylum. She wasa 
young German domestic of about twenty-five, 
with a good healthy color, bright eyes, and 

enerally neat and tidy appearance. Only her 
Goods, tell-tale evidences in nearly every case 
of lunacy, showed a disordered system. Lo 
were cold and clammy and abnormally puffed, 
leaving a most disagreeable feeling to the 
touch. 

She appreciated thoroughly where she was, 
having been brought in by a doctor to whom 
she had applied for treatment. She desoribed 
her symptoms intelligently. Chief among her 
troubles was sleeplessness. For three nights 
she had been unable to close her eyes. 

Dr. Field, who had arrived at the pavilion in 
the meantime, examined r first, and for 
tifteen minutes she withstood his most search- 
ing inquiries until the physician concluded to 
have her remain over for observation. Then Dr. 
Fitch took her in hand—the doctors always 
make their examinations separately—and the 
strain baving evidently told on her by this 
time under his adroit questioning, she finally re- 
vealed her insanity. 

She had all along insisted that it was simply 
her nerves that kept her awake, but now she 
confessed that the reason her nerves ‘‘ worked 
so"’ was that the house was filled with “ strange 
noises at night.” 

“What kind of noises?” asked the doctor 
pleasantly. 

“Well,” glancing around cautiously, ‘ some- 
body throws pails and chairs frouné as s00n as 
I go to bed.” 

* Anything else?” 

“Yes. They begin sawing wood in the cellar, 
and keep it up until daylight.” 

“ Have you apy idea who does this?” 

“TItismy lady. She hates me.” 

“Ts she trying to kill you ?”’ 

“I think go. Yes, I know she is. Only the 
other night I heard her paying some money tos 
strange woman who was to put me outof the 
Way. Ob! she is a bad woman.” 

“Do you ever see any strange things at 
night?” 

“ Bometimes,” was the hesitating answer. 

*“ What are * ” 

“As soon as it gets dark there is a bright 
light in my bedroom. It is electricity, because I 
can hear the wires.” 

** And does your lady make this light?”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ with a sly laugh. “ You know 
who makes it. It comes from here.” All this 
in an easy, natural manner, so sincere that it 
seemed anything but the vaporing of a lunatic. 

She was put down as a dangerous case, as the 
idea of persecution might easily develop a hom- 
icidal mania. Several causes had combined to 
break her down, but under treatment it was 
promised she would recover in a comparatively 
short time. 

By the time the last patient had been exam- 
ined it was dark. The certificates were filled 
out, signed, and sworn to by the two doctors, 
aud next morning the department steamer oar- 
ried the unfortunates to the asylums on Ward’s 
and Blackwell’s Islands. Last pend the exam- 
iners passed on more than 2,000 cases, and tho 
average number for the last five years has been 
over1,800. Such an occurrence as the attack on 
Russell Sage by the dynamiter Norcross brings 
out an unusually large number of “ cranks,” 
and for several months the authorities have 
felt the effect in an inoreased list of commit- 
ments for examinzation. 


OF INTEREST IN BOSTON. 


—— + 
LUCKY POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN—PLAN 
FOR ARCADE SIDEWALKS. 


Boston, Aug. 6.—Henceforth Boston police- 
men who reach the age of sixty-five years will 
be entitled to a pension from the olty, as Boston 
is financially in a better condition than any 
other city in the United States and can afford 
to pay the pensions. 

The Fireman Pension act, accepted this week 
by the Aldermen, provides that a man who 
serves fifteon consecutive years in the Boston 


Fire Department is elegible for a pension, Con- 
siderable opposition was made to this bill on 
account of its partiality for one class of oity 
workers above another. School teachers, for 
instance, are not pensioned until they have 
labored forty years. 

A comparison of the pay rolls of Boston’s Fire 
Department with those of other large American 
cities shows that Boston firemen are 50 per 
cent. better off in a monetary sense than are the 
men in any other city. Nevertheless, the act 
Was passed and reconsideration refused. It is 
estimated that the annual pay rojl ten years 
hence will amount to $60, for all classes of 
pensioners in the Fire Department. The pres- 
ent total appropriation for the department is 
$1,000,000, and the total number of men em- 
Pigyed, including all departments of service, is 
3555. 


The Fire Department and the telephone com- 
pany have devised anew system of fire alarms, 
which will be generally introduced if the ex- 
he een prove successful. By means of a 

ubsoriber’s simple telephone cry of “ Fire!” 
the telephone offices in the engine houses will 
have the tire bells ringing in a ** jiffy.” 

The West End Railway Company is getting 
ready for emergencies. An inventor respect- 
fully announces to Boston Aldermen hia will- 
ingness to lay himselfona railway track and 
allow an electric car supplied with his patent 
fender to be run upon him at a speed of four 
miles an hour. Between this and that safety 
appliance the West End hesitates while Sum- 
mer elips away, butitis maki Valiant prep- 
aration to care for the mangied bodies of its 
victims. An emergency system has been de- 
vised that involves the maintenance of horses 
and wagons and emergency crews in active 
service day and night, like the Fire Department. 
Seventy-two men are employed to patrol the 
down-town part of the city and to administer 
trained service in case of accidents. 

Eighteen private telephones have been set up 
to summon the emergenoy crew, and the cheer- 
ful paraphernalia that rightfully attends elec- 
tric ears, namely, ropes, blocks, crowbars, and 
the all-important jacks, are kept at e -avail- 
able points along the routes. The public is 

rivileged to bre&k into any of the wayside 
Sexes containing these tools should the patrol- 
man who bas charge of the key be absent from 
the scene of the accident 

Everybody has had something to say this 
week about the project for widening Tremont 
Street by “ arcadinug” the sidewalks on both 
sides from School Street to Scollay Square, 
utilizing the lower story of the paildings along 
the line, and thus adding ten feet on each side 
to the width of the street. Mayor Matthews 
has called for plans and estimates, and the city 
architect and the Board of Street Commission- 
ers have the matter under consideration. 

This plan would involve infringement upon 
some important estates, including Houghton & 
Dutton’s dry goods rhop, 8. 8. Pierce’s grocery 
establishment, the first floor and basement of 
which rent for $1,500 a year. The Boston 
Museum would spare 105 feet, and King’s Chapel 
and burial ground would lose 225 feet. 8 
property cannot be encroached upon without a 
special actof Legislature. It is proposed to 
move King’s Chapel back upon the city’s land 
if this plan is suecessful. 

The idea pleases the people who covet pro- 
tection from the glare of the sun and from rain 
and snow storms, and shopkeepers do not seem 
mason Se the plan, though some grumblers 
suggest that the firat use which the extra 
width would be put would be the laying of an- 
other track by the West End Company. 

Washington Street needs the relief no less 
than Tremont, and if this European notion is 
carried into effect, the other main artery 
also be furnished with arcaded sidewalks. 

A notable and unique addition has been made 
to Boston’s magnificent park system by the 
opening ef Castle Island to the public I pe 
Commissioners have long coveted this isiand as 
a pleasure resort, but the United States War 
Department has persistently refused to allow 
the city to connect it to the Marine Park as 
desir 

The island has been fortified since 1634, be- 
ing the oldest military post held regularly for 

urposes of defense in the United States. rt 
aspen nce stands on the ay 2 ‘ Castle Will- 
iam, which was destroyed by the British on the 
évacuation of Boston. The permission has sf 
last been @ained, and a bridge has been open 
between the island and Marine Park, & distance 
of 900 yards. The grasse-grown bastions aré 
subject to no restrictions, but the public is not 
admitted to the interior of the great stone fort, 
owing to the height of the w and the d re 
to sightseers. The island is not yet ligh 80 
visitors are compelled to leave at dusk; but the 
hint at military surveillance by no means de- 
tracts from the charm of the Pe ue resort. 

oston regards it as & fact 0 uch Moment 
that the thorough search that has been insti- 
tuted this week on Boston Common has proved 
the gypsy moth alarm to bea falseone. The 
insect that is working such ravages in that in- 
olosare is the tussock moth, which infests the 
es froma trunk ranches. 
of. Forbush holds the ae @ arrow in- 
Crreotly responsible for thts invasion, as the 
birds have not only disappointed the hopes of 
those who imported them as insect-destroy- 
ers, but have driven off the native birds that do 
not object to eating caterpillars. The tussocks 
are not dreaded as are the gypsy moth, though 
they work much havoc to tellaes. 


To Oodify the Pension Laws. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Pursuant to the resolu- 
tion passed in the House last night, Speaker 
Crisp to-day appointed Kepresentatives Pear- 
son, (Dem., Ohio,) Martin, (Dem., Ind.,) Wilson, 
Mo.,) Flick, (Rep., Iowa.) and Waugh, 
(Dem., Mo.,) ( ee ee at tie 


J sub-com House 
ae og 9. Pensions and Invalid Pensions to 


ify the nsion laws. 
oY omainee will sit during the recess of 














MAKING OYSTER HOMES 
METHODS OF WORK ALONG THE 
CONNECTICUT SHORE. 


HOW IT COMES THAT THE BIVALVES IN 
ONE PORT GROW ON TREES—MUD 
KILLED THEM OFF, BUT AN OLD 
CAPTAIN CIRCUMLOCUTED THE MUD 
AND MADE A LITTLE FORTUNE. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn, Aug. 6.—‘he shelling 
season for oystermen does not begin until about 
July 1, but the owners of the oyster beds spend 
nearly the whole month of June in preparing 
for it. 

By July 1 "the oyster spat or spawn is old 
enough to cutloose from the homein which it was 
born and cradled, and, as it goes drifting about 
the sea, ebbing and flowing with the tides, it is 
constantly on the watch for a suitable object to 
which totie up. For a few weeks the waters 
of the Sound are speckled with the floating 
spat in an almost innumerable horde, and 
every one of the tiny and almost invisible 
little creatures stretches out its infinitesimal 
armain search of an object that sball be its 
home until it has grown into a big fat oyster 
and the oysterman’s tongs wrench it from its 
tenacious hold thereon. Submarine rocks and 
stones, bricks, bottles, sunken pieces of ship 
timbers, old boots, about any object on 
the bottom of the sea, attracts the home-seek- 
ing spat, but, bestof all things, it loves to fasten 
itself to other oyster and clam shells that the 


shrewd oystermen dump overboard at this sea- 
son. Hence the oyster growers annually de- 
posit great heaps of shells on their beds in 
order to attract most of the spawn there, know- 
ing that if they did not follow the practice the 
beds would soon become practically exhausted. 

It takes a tremendous lot of shells each year 
to supply all the beds, and the planting, to be 
effective, must be done with care, skill, and 
judgment. The amountof shells available for 
planting was by no means 80 great this season 
as it was last, aud for the reason that the oyster 
crop of 1891 was an unusually fine one, the 
oysters were fatter and better, and the shells 
Were correspondingly thinner. Much of last 
year’s crop, old oyatermen gay, yielded one-third 
more meat to the bushel than did the output of 
the year before. Still,in strolling about the 
waterfront of the notable oyster towns in Con- 
necticut this year one would see piles of shells 
that were small hills in size, and consequently 
the statement on the part of oyster dealers was 
not surprising that there were hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of shells in New-Haven 
alone that would be planted in neighboring 
waters. 

The planting is done with all sorts of craft, 
but emall steamers do it most easily, effective- 
ly, and skillfully. At best, however, it Is tedi- 
ous and laborious work. Each oyster-bed owner 
has to attend to his own plant, and not all can 
afford the expense of hiring a steamer to sow 
his submarine fields with oystershbelis. The 
oyster king may do the business in royal style, 
but the poor man has to tse a sloop oreven a 
sailboat andascoop shovel, that is manipu- 
lated by hisown muscular arms. He must get 
the shells theresome way, and every plauter 
along shore from Bridgeport to Westerly, R. L, 
had to tackle the job in some way. 

At Poquonock Cove and River, which are a 
long winding estuary of the sea in the rural 
town of Groton, a little way éast of New-Lon- 
don, the growers do not plant oyster shells as 
their brethren of the crait do elsewhere. The 
Poquonock River oysters are held to be the 
most delicious bivalves in the world, and they 
are produced in the most remarkable way that 
is known to mortals. They are grown mostly 
on poles that are set into the bed of the river 
and cove, and 80 @ Poguonvck River oyster bed, 
when the tideisout, reminds one of an old- 
time New-England pole bean garden. 

Poquonock people grow oysters on poles; 
there is something de to oysters in the mud 
at the bottom of the river. Let a Poquonock 
oyster dig his gnarled snout into the black ooze 
on the river bed just once and he is a dead 
oyster. That mud, it is said, has been fatal to 
oyster growing only in the last quarterof a 
century; before that time Poquonock oysters 

rew fat and round and luscious on the river 

ottom, and fetched the best price in the mar- 
ket. 

Then one season the mud came, heaped itself 
above the oyster beds, and every bivalve there 
was smothered. The oyster gardeners were in 
great distress on account of the incident, for 
they foresaw that their lucrative industry was 
doomed unless Yankee genius was smart enough 
to circumvent the destructive mud enemy. 

In corroboration of the ye theory that 
great emergencies call forth men who are equal 
to the occasion, up bobbed a famous old retired 
Groton whale Captain, who had a big garden on 
the bottom of the Poquonnock, who, off and on, 
for a week, did some tall thinking. He chewed 
about a hand of tobacco a A during his think- 
ing spell, and was temporarily so taciturn and 
solitary of habit that all his neighbors concluded 
that either he had something ‘hefty on his 
mind.” or else was “going wrong.”’ 

One morning—it was that of the seventh or 
eighth day—he suddenly turned chipper, gay, 
and joyous, and straightway hitched up his team. 
went into his woods and gota big“ jag” of young 
birches. He dragged them down to the shore of 
the river, not far from his oyster beds, stripped 
off some of their slender boughs, then went back 
and got another wife; In a sbort time he had 
a mighty pile of tall birch tree trunks on the riv- 
er’s brink; then, each day thereafter, when the 
tide was out, he loaded his dory, rowed out into 
the shallow stream, and stuck poles into the 
black mud until he had planted all his beds with 
birches. Then he patiently waited for general 
results, while his neighbors laughed at him be- 
hind bis back, and cast suspicious glances into 
his face when they met him on the long country 
road. 

The *“ general result,’’ however, turned out just 
exactly as the Captain evidently had “calocu- 
lated” it would do. The oyster spat came 
drifting up Poquonnock River, and, finding the 
birch orchard all ready to hand and apparently 
waiting for submarine birds to nest in its 
boughs, at once proceeded to nest there, until 
trunks and boughs were soon gemmed with the 
queerest kind of crackling fruit that ever was 
grown on treew 

It toék some time, of course, for its fruit to 
grow and ripen, but in s year or two the shrewd 
old whaler sailed into his orchard one day and 
tes off its heavily-bowed and creaking 

oughs the finest, greatest, and most tempting 
crop of Poquonnock oysters ever produced. He 
Bold it for 4 big price in the market and nearly 
got rich out of one harvest of oysters grown on 
trees. Then all the Poquonnock oystermen 
went to work setting out oyster trees. So it is 
that Poquonnock people use no tongs now, but 
sbake a tree when they want s mess of oysters. 
The oysters have retained their splendid repu- 
tation, and consignments of them are shipped 
to England when John Bull sends notice across 
the sea that he wants something particularly 
nice in bivalves. The Poquonnock oystermen 
are the only growers in Connecticut, probably, 
who do not have to plant shells on their beds. 

New-Haven oystermen affirm that this season 
bids fair to be the vest one for the business in 
many years in these waters. For several weeks 
there was a great demand on the part of 
Boston and other large oyster dealers for seed 
oysters, which were to be planted in Narragan- 
sett Bay for the Boston trade, and New- 
Haveners were busy in supplying it. There 
was a cry also for “year olds” or last Sum- 
mers sets, to be shipped to points alon 
the Jersey coast. Then, too, Staten Islan 
men called for weli-develo seed oysters, 
which tbey proposed to pliant at.the west 
end of thatisland. The Staten [sland growers 
expect that early in the Fall these young 
oysters will be big enough to run intothe New- 

ork markets. ew-Haven and Milford will be 
able to supply all the Summer oyster trade of 
New-England. 

‘or several years the a of seed oys- 
ters has been muoh curtailed, owing to the 
small * sets,” and this year’s output is mainly 

earling stock, the growth of last Summer’s 
bic set. Capt. Luzerne Luddington of New- 
Haven estimates that that port has furnished 
about 150,000 bushels of seed this season, most 
of which fetched 70 cents a bushel. The year- 
ling sets brought about 60 and 65 cents. The 
total income from the saies noted, he thinks, 
will] not fall short of $97,500. Bridgeport 
so) uite as much ceed as New-Haven. 
Not all New-Haven growers would part with 
seed, inasmuch as their beds had become de- 
teriorated, and they neoded it all for their own 
planting. , 

A great work with steam dredges has been 

oing on lately at the mouth of the Housatonic 

iver in dredging up vast beds of oyster shells 
there, which are from 20 to 30 feet deep and of 
great lateral dimensions. The dredges take out 
300 tons of shells a day, which are then dis- 
tributed about the Long Island Sound oyster 
beds for the benefit of the spat. 





Consul Hurst Worsted in a Fight. 

ALEXANDRIA BaY, N. Y., Aug. 6.—An episode 
followed the romantic marriage of Carl Hurst, 

just appointed Consul to Sicily, and Miss Hattie 
Strobridge, both of New-York, which caused a 
sensation at the Thousand Islands. The nuptials 
were performed by the bride’s father, the Rev. 
Dr. G. E. Strobridge, at his Summer home, 
Island of Pinés, opposite Thousand Ieland 
Park, yesteriay afternoon, the wedding having 
been hastened in order that Mr. Hurst might 
take his bride with him to Sicily. 
he ceremony took piace at 5 P. M., and then 
Mr. and Mrs. Hurst left in a skiff for Thousand 
Island Park, where they intende4 taking the 
steamer that connects with the train for 
New-York. a playful way the bride 
picked up a tr which she fouad in the 
skiff and, filling PP with water, threw it into the 
boats belonging a dees oe yop 
harge of Ja oc. 00 vy 
ond attem ted. to prevent Mr. and Mrs. Hurat 
from landing. 

As soon as Consul Hurst reached the dock he 
attacked Whelock and a disgraceful tight en- 
sued. The men were finally separated, but not 
until Mr. Hurst had been unmercifully pounded 
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“PRODUCTIVE” GEOGRAPHY. 


Away back in the forties, before the Mexican 
war began, Mr. Roswell C. Smith gathered to- 
gether the wisdom of the centuries and sat 
himself down to the construction of a geogra- 
phy “for schools, academies, and families.” 
Mr. Smith was an uncle of Roswell Smith of the 
Century Company, who died in April of this 
year, and it is recorded that he was the author 
of other books for “ schools, academies, and 
families.” Despite an impression to the con- 
trary, popular among schoolboys, that the con- 
structor of text books is worthy of nothing but 
odium, Mr. Smith was undoubtedly a gentleman 
entitled to respect, and it is here set down that 
such respect is freely granted to him. 

It was in 1847—the year in whioh the battle 
of Buena Vista was fought — that Mr. Smith 


“gent out into the world a “revised and im- 


proved” edition of his ‘‘ Geography on the Pro- 
ductive System.” His publishers were Cady & 
Burgess (“late Paine & Burgess’’) of 60 John 
Street. ‘Lockwood's School Book Depository, 
411 Broadway, New-York,” sold a copy of it te 
Charles Calkin of “‘W. 8. 14”—which is proba- 
bly Ward Schooi No. 14—and in later years Ben- 
nie D. Robinson came into possession of the 
book. Charles wrote his name in ink, which is 
to-day of that brownish black to which ink al- 
most half a century oid is entitled. Bennie 
wrote his with a lead pencil in a crabbed, boy- 
ish hand. 

It is fairto assume that Mr. Smith put into 


** Geography on the Productive System ” all the 
knowledge of his time. His “advertisement 
for 1843,” which the 1847 edition contains 
shows that he was a modest gentleman 8. ed 
in the compounding of sentences that had an 
unusual complement of big words. For in- 
stance, he says: 

“The desire to rise, phenix-like, on the ruins of 
our predecessors indicates, phrenologically consid- 
ered, a bump of destructiveness quite disproportion- 
ate to that of benevolence, which prompts us to do 
unto others as we would that they should do uato us 
in similar circumstances.” 

Probably the boys and girls of “ W. 8.14” 
skipped the “advertisement for 1843,” and very 
likely Bennie D. Robinson was guilty of the 
saiwe crime. Certainly there was enough in the 
312 pages of Mr. Smith’s book to engage their 
thoughtful attention without dwelling on the 
** advertisement.” 

Part I. of ** Geography on the Productive Sys- 
tem’’ bears the title ‘“‘ Water,” and it goes 
straight to the root of the matter by asking, 
*Whatisaspring?” If Charles Calkin or Ben- 
nie D. Robinson knew his lesson, he told his 
teacher that “‘aspring is the place where the 
water first flows out of the ground.” This gave 
the pupil a basis for the answer to the guestion, 
** What is the source of ariver!” for Mr. Smith 
says itis “the piace where it first flows from 
the ground.” 

The subject of water is elaborated in a way 
that suggests progressive euchre, for, step by 
step, the pupil ia led up to harbors and told 
that “an anchor is an instrument made of iron 
to hold a vessel in any place in the water.’ 
Other steps take him to * navigation,’ which, 
it is recorded, ‘makes it easy to obtain, from 
any country, those productions of which we are 
destitute in ourown.” Finally he is told thata 
“view” of the natural divisiona of the earth, 
“especially the ocean and its wonderful proper- 
ties,” teaches “ the wisdom and goodness of the 
Author of all things.” 

Having taken care of “ water,” Mr. Smith 
turns to “land” and records the appearance of 
the railroad. Peter Cooper had constructed the 
first locomotive ever builtin the United States 
seventeen years before, or in 1830, and the frst 
railroad in this country had been begun only 
twenty-two years before. Here are two or 
three of Mr. Smith’s questions and answers: 

‘*What improved mode of travelling has been 
adopted within a few years past?’’ 

“dy ravelling in Steam-boats and on Rail-roads.” 

“ How are Kail-roads made?” 

“A common road is first made as nearly level as 
conveniently can be, then bars of iron are laid down, 
sometimes on timbers and sometimes on large 
stones fixed in the ground, fur the wheels of car- 
riages torunon. The carriages are called Cars.”’ 

* How tast do some go by steam ?” 

“Forty miles an hour, and even more sometimes, 
bnt usually not more than twenty miles an hour, 
which is a mile in three minutes.” 

Then follow chapters “of the points of the 
compass’’ and on the earth, and there are several 
pages of questions without answers on the geo- 

raphy of the different parts of the world. It 

s set down that there are “six” Territories, 

“Wn, Ia, Mn, On., In.” This seems to be one 
Territory short, but Mr. Smith was teaching 
geography, not arithmetic. Under South Amer- 
ica it is said that that country comprises these 
**divisions”’: ‘‘ N-Ga, Va, Er, Pu, Ba, Ci, B-Aga, 
Uy, Py, Bl, Ga.” And the answer to the ques- 
tion ** What divisions of South Amerioa do the 
Andes cross ?’’ is: ** N-Ga, r, u, a, 1, a.” 

One question under Asiais: “ What twelve 
cities in Hindostan which together contain more 
than ten times as many inhabitants as New- 
York City?’ The answer is: Oa, 8t. Bs, Lw, 
Mes, Pa, Da, Di, Hd, By, Ph, Md.” Another is: 
** What three in the island of Niphon which to- 
gether contain more than four times as many ?” 
Answer: ‘‘ Jo, Mo, Oa.”’ 

Mr. Smith's explanation of the cause of day is 
very simple, for he says it is “the shining of 
the sun on the earth,” and he defines “ climate”’ 
as *‘ the common name for the difference of tem- 

erature on the earth’s surface.” He says that 

he earth generally in the torrid zone ‘is 
clothed in perpetual verdure” and that its 
native inhabitants *‘ are generally of a black or 
dark complexion, passionate in their tempers, 
and feeble in mind and body,” while those of 
the temperate zone “have fair complexions, 
robust bodies, cultivated minds, and indus- 
trious habits.”’ 

It is definitely set down that “the first in- 
habitants on this earth” were Adam and Eve, 
and that they first lived in “‘the Garden of 
Eden, called Paradise,” which “is supposed to 
have been in the southwest part of Asia, near 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates.” The assertion 
that Adam is not the father of all living 1s de- 
clared to be “ unscriptural’’ and dueto the “ dif- 
ferences in the human family, with respect to 
color, stature, features, language,” &o. 

‘The earth is repeopled once in thirty years, 
that is, more than 3,000 are born and die every 
hour.” Face to face with these interesting 
vital statistics the pupil ‘s led to minuter 
computations by the question: “ How many 
have probably died while [ have been reading 
two or three questions in this kook, orin the 
space one minute?’’ to which the answer is: 
** More than fifty persons.” 

There are detinitions under the head of “ Re- 
ligion” of such words as “ pagan,” deists, and 
“atheists,” but “agnostic” is not there, nor 
“altruist.” 

“The world of which our earth forms s part”’ 
is said to have been ‘‘created a little short of 
6,000 years ago,’”’ and full credence is given to 
the story of the deluge. America “ from its ex- 
tent and recent discovery is often called ‘the 
New World.’” ‘Late discoveries tend to estab- 
lish the fact that there is acommunication by 
water from Batlin’s Bay to Bering Strait.” 

There had been eleven Presidents when Mr. 
Smith wrote his geography, Polk then being the 
Chief Magistrate. John Quincy Adams, Martin 
Van Buren, and John Tyler were stil) living. 

‘“*New-England has two beautiful features— 
its excellent system of public education and its 
literary and relizious institutions.” Boston, 
“from its literary advantages and cbaracter, is 
often called the Literary Emporium.” The 
“Arcade” in Providence ‘is the noblest edifice 
of the kind in the country.”’ 

“The northern and western parts of the State 
of New-York” are “cold and bleak.” It is 
“sometimes called the ‘Empire State.’” Brook- 
lyn is “now an incorporated oity.” There are 
“nine cities,” ‘* besides 770 towns,” and ‘sev- 
eral nundred villages or parts of towas” in the 
State. ‘New-York, a seaport and city, is the 
largest, most populous, wealthy, and commer- 
olaltown in America.” “It has numerous pub- 
lic buildings, many of which are beautiful speo!- 
mens of architecture, as the City Hall, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, new Custom House, New- 
York University, Astor House, &c.” 

New-Jersey is *‘much noted for ita fruit and 
cider.” Philadelphia is “ one of the most regu- 
lar cities in the world, being laid out in exact 
squares.” ‘The houses are generally built of 
brick, three stories high, with marbie steps an 
window sills, exhibiting at once uniformity and 
durability.” 

In “commercial importance New-Orleans 
mustequal, at no distant ay any city on 
globe.” Navigation of the Mississippi 
**muoh obstruc 


C) 
8 
d vy sawyers,” which are de- 
scribed as “large trees whose roots are at the 
bottom and whose tops are at the surface of the 


There are only three towns in Illinois 
considered worthy of mention—Sprintigeid, 
Vandalia, and Kaskaskia. Chicago is not even 
hinted at, but under Missouri there is a flat- 
tering reference to St. Louis. 

Under the head of “Territories” there is de- 
scribed the “‘ Mandan District,” which “ ex- 
tends from the Missouri River to the Rooky 
Mountains and from Arkansas to British Amer- 
ica.” The * settlements ” in lowa Territory in- 
clude “‘ Iowa City, the capital.’’ 

The population of the United States in 1840 
was 17,068,666. Mr. Smith confidentiy pre- 
dicted, and presented a mathematical caloula- 
tion to fortify his prediction, that in 1890 it 
would be 71,901,932. The census of 1890 
showed the population to be 62,622,250, 


river.” 





English Patent Fees Reduced. 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 
I have the pleasure to inform you that the English 
Board of Trade has just issued an order, which will 


come into force on Oct. 1 next, reducing the renewal 
and other patent fees for inventions as follows: 
expiration of 4th year.....25 instead of £10 
expiration of 6th year..... Ginstead of 10 
expiration of 6th year..... 7 instead of 
expiration of 7th year..... 8 ft 
of 8th year 
of 9th year.....10 
of 10th year..... i} 
of Lith year..... 12 
of 12th year..... 13 
of 13th year..... 14 


P On enlargement of time for payment of renewal 
ees: 


--£1 instead of 2 
Not exceeding two months.... 3 instead of 
Not exceeding three months........ 5 inetead of 10 
These reductions will, in our opinion, be of great 
service, not only to patentces, but to purchasers of 
Pave lanager British and Berepean Ys sont ag ry 
a o 
Naw-Y Aag. 8, 1892, 


Not exceeding one month 





eh 
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TALK OF RACE-TRACK FOLKS 


—— ee 
M. F. DWYER AND THE BRIGHTON 
BEACH BOOKMAKERS. 


HE IS NOT PLEASED BECAUSE HE CAN- 
NOT ALWAYS GET HIS BBTTING 
ORDERS EXECUTED, BUT HE PROB- 
ABLY WILL NOT LEAVE THE TRACK 


—SOME GOOD HORSES TO BE SOLD. 


There is a funny story floating about the betting 
rings at the raco tracks to the effect that M. F. 
Dwyer, who has been a regular attendant at the 
Brighton Beach race track ever since the season be- 
gan there, is going to shake from his feet the Brigh- 
ton dust that has been accumulating on them, be- 
cause heis notableto come ont first bestin the 
battle with the bookmakers that he has been carry- 
ing on there. It would be sad to lose his picturesque 
presence at the track, where he and “ Futher Bill” 
Daly have occupied &@ state-panlaquin-like arrange- 
mont between the saddling paddock and the portion 
of the ground in front of the grand stand where the 
general pubiio airs itself on race days, 

Mayor Grant, Police Commissioner Martin, and 
Park Commissioner Straus, who occasionally visit the 
Dwyer-Daly booth, and the bétting commissioners 
of the party have always been looked Upon by the 
less-favored visitors to the track ag the great moguls 
of the place and as the party that know about all of 
the a things ” that were fixed up in the paddoox. 
1t will be a surprise to the crowd to know that these 
“good things” have gone wrong, end that Mr. 
Dwyer has peen asufferer from his ventures in the 
betting ring. The general report was directly to the 
contrary, and the bookmakers say that be bas waded 
into their strong boxes as deeply as they would 
allow him to. 

‘The trouble with Mr. Dwyer is that he has not 
been able to place all the money that he has desired 
to play on some of the races, and he is offended be- 
cause his commissioners caunot exesute his orders 
in their entirety. That, at least, is what the book- 
makers say, and they are probably right about the 
matter. 

** 

The thing works in this’ way: When Mr. Dwyer 
and Mr. Daly both have horses in a race both of 
which seem to have a chance to win, and both of 


which are ridden by “ Father Bill’s” jockeys, the 
bookmakers have very frequently been in doubt as 
to which one of the combination the DLwyer-Daly 
coterie intended to win with. So they have laid the 
same odds against the two or three hordes, and 
allowed the public to do the guessing. The 
“bookies” would do this until the commissioners 
from eg mag we Se put in am appearance to place the 
bets for Mr. Dwyer. As soon as they appeared and 
began to back the selected horse, the bookmakers 
would make that one the favorite in the betting, and 
they would also refuse to accept the commissions 
that Mr. Dwyer sent to the ring. The bookmakers 
had the information they wanted when the Dwyer 
money Came to the ring, and then they bet or refused 
to bet as they saw fit, refusing Mr. Lwyer’s money 
just the same as they would thatof anybody else 
that they did not care to take. 

They do this constantly, holding that they have 
just as much right to try and make money as he has, 
and that they have a right to his information if they 
could get itin an honorable way, because they sus- 
pected double dealing between him and Daly. Their 
suspicions may not have been correct in the prem. 
ises, but they assumed them to be, and so they made 
&@ book accordingly and let Mr. Dwyer get his odds 
where he could, and if he could get no betting they 
were not worrying themselves a pafticle about it, 
for they did not consider themselves eleemosynary 
institutions for the benefit of the Dwyer- Daly coterie. 
On the contrary, they proposed to get the best of the 
—y if it was possible, and as they did so on anum- 

er of occasions Mr. Dwyer does not like the game. 
.#o itis reported that he may leave it. The book- 
makers will be sorry to see him go, for his tips, when 
the combination was in a race, have been valuable to 
them, and they cannot get tips from Daly, for he 
never bets except in very small amounts, and not 
enough to in any way affect the market and so give 
the boys a tip. 

As Mr. Dwyer had rather bet than eat, it is preb- 
able that he will continue to occupy his palanquin 
until the close of the racing meeting at Brighton, 
and when his string of horses are sold next Monday 
the bookmakers will breathe a bit easier, for they 
will not have to guess about what they think is a 
combination to put them into bankruptcy. 

*_* 


J. M. Brown & Co., who race in the West, think 
that they have the best two-year-old of the year in 
their colt, G. W. Johnson. They were confirmed in 


their opinion after the colt had won a race at the 
Garfield Park track at Chicago, in which he defeated 
a very common lot of horses, though the brother to 
Huron had to be ridden ontin order to win. After 
the race his owners, who are Texans and ready for a 
matoh race at all times like most of the horsemen 
that have lived in that State, issued a challenge to 
race any two-year-old in Amerioa at three quarters of 
a mile for a stake of $10,000 aside. The managers of 
the track at once offered to add the same amount to 
the stakes provid ing the race is run over their track, 
which is very much like the Gloucester or the Gut- 
tenberg track in the East. 

It is pretty certain that none of the owners of the 
best two-year-olds in the East would take their 
horses West for the sake of such a race, and there is 
nothing in the West that is gooa enough to race 
against the coltnamed. Ifthe Messrs. Brown will 
bring their colt to the East there is a chance that 
they can get the race that they are seemingly so 
anxious for, but it will have to be run in the East or 
not at all, as none of the Kastern horses have West- 
ern engagements. . W. Johnson is engaged in the 
Coney Island Futurity, and it the Browns are so 
anxious to meet Lady Violet, Sir Walter, or any of 
the other good horses here they can be accommo- 
dated if they will come here a short time before that 
set for the running of the Futurity. The Monmouth 
Park people would be glad to make all the arrange- 
ments for a match race over their track, and they 
will add as much money as will the managers of any 
of the Western tracks if the match can be made be- 
tween the estern horse and any one of a half 
dozen Eastern horses that can be name 

* * 


To-morrow will be an important day for the owners 
of small stables and for men that want to buy some 
useful horses for the Fall and Winter race tracks. 


Then at the Brighton track, before the races are to 
be ran, Col. 8. D. Bruce will sell at auction a num- 
ber of horses that are not quite good enough to com- 
pete successfully against the horses that are racing 
at the Board of Control tracks. Mr. Dwyer will dis- 
pose of a dozen of his “platers,” and O. A. Jones 
wilt sell several of his lot, the best of which is The 
Sheriff, ahorse thatis very fast at a mile when he is 
fitand when the odds are right. A. J. Joyner will 
also sell four of the horses that he has ron in the 

ast with mor or less success, inciudin 

nesapeake, a horse tbat is good enoug 
to beat anybody’s sprinter, and who showed 
it at the Monmouth track the other day. 
He will be a gold mine to some man who will take 
gee care of him and knows how and where to plave 

im in races that are at his distance. He will, with- 
out doubt, bring more money than any other horse 
that is to be sold, and he will probably fall into the 
hands of some man who will take him to the Winter 
tracks. That will be a hard fate for so good a horse, 
but Mr. Joyner is o. iged to sell him, so that he may 
give his undivided attention to the horses of Mr. 
Belmont, who, it is said, will have a large stable next 
year and go in heavily for the stakes. 


(For other Sporting News see Pages 2 and 3.) 


NEIGHBORS AT ODDS. 





THE FOLLY OF CONTENTION BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

The mutual respect and genuine regard which 
the citizens of our respective countries manifest for 
one another whenever business or social relations 
bring them into contact contrasts strangely with the 
unfriendly spirit in which the politicians of the 
United States and Canada discuss international con- 
cerns. Ihave nonotion of trying to apportion the 
blame for the existing state of things, or of ventur- 
ing an opinion as to which side was the firstto give 
offense. Let anybody calmly consider the incalonu- 
lable advantages enjoyed by the English-speaking 
America as compared with the rest of the world, and 
then ask himself how large a ee of these ad. 
vantages are derived from and depend upon union— 
union in greater or lesa degree! For the selfsame 
reasons that union between the different States has 
proved beneficial to all witnout exception, must dis- 
sension between the United States and Canada 
prove hurtful to both you and us, wo say nothing of 
the malign infinence which it would exert upon all 
the rest of the world? 

That the rulers of two such countries should be 
unable to see how utterly incongruous and un- 
werey of men in their positions is the quarre!l-seek- 
ing spirit of the half-civilized individual that drags 
his coat along the ground for some one that wants 
to fight to step u orthat of the boy who puts a 
pan Te hia shoulder as achallenge to any one who 
wishes to test his pugilistic prowess to knock it off, 
is greatly to be lamentedand deprecated. If for 
some reasons, mainly sentimental, it may not be 
thought desirable that we should enter into a polit- 
foal union with your country, thatis no reason why 
both countries should not secure fr themselves all 
the en towhich good neighbors c2zn assist one 
avother. 

We tind it practicable and mutually helpful to en- 
gage in a sort of partnership or co-operative arrange. 
ment for the conduct of our Post Otlice business. 
Why should we not seek to promote economy, 
neighborliness, and mutual good feeling by extend. 
ing in every possible way international comity and 
exchange of work? It would be the next best thing 
ey cal union. 

© United States on a late occasion paid a very 
large qesee in blood and money for keeping the 
Union intact; would it not be found worth while to 
practi extend it by cultivating a4 feeling of 
neighboriiness and cooperation th COanada! 

Y ans are at least as deserving of your respect 
and as like! to Justity your friendship as some of 
bea neighbors to the south towhom you have of 

ate been extending the open hand. A distinction, 
let me repeat, must be made between Canadians and 
Cabadian politicians. W. O. EB. 

Whitey, Ontario, July 27, 1892. 





The Bering Sea Arbitration. 
Orrawa, Ontario, Aug. 6—A telegram to the 
Deputy Mintster of Marine to-day announces 
Dr. G. M. Dawson’s intention to sail from Liver- 
pool for Canada on the 18th inst. The Hon. Mr. 
Tupper will arrive at Rimouski to-day or to- 


morrow, but will probably proceed to Halifax 
before returning to the capital. The Canadian 
case for Bering Sea arbitration, which has been 

retty well studied out by the Minister and Dr. 
Pawson, will be prepared in time for submission 
to the Government at an early day. 





Postmasters Appointed. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Fourth-class Postmasters 
were to-day appointed as follows: 
Penneylvanta.—L. E. Taylor, Sand Rook; J. J. 
Neuland, Arthur 


3; 
New- York.—W. R. Dudley, an 
oO. E. N Barton, County; W. P. 
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BEPORTED HIS OWN DEATH. 


————-. 
THE REMARKABLE STORY TOLD BY 
BRITISH ARMY OFFICER. 


In THE Times a few months ago there was 
printed a story of a woman of exceptional in- 
telligence and undoubted probity, who, while 
looking from a car window in Connecticut on 
the night of Maroh 26, saw the face of an old 
man withg long white beard, high forehead, 
and flowing white hair. Startled at the sight, 
she called to a lady who sat beside her, when 
the apparition disappeared. She at once 
scanned the faces of all the occupants of the 
car, thinking that the sight had been caused by 
some refraction of light, but there was no re- 


A 


semblance between the face she had seen and 


those of the occupants of the car. 

She related the incident to her husband, who 
accompanied her, and no further reference to 
the subject was made until the next morning, 
when she saw in the New-York papers the news 
of the death of Walt Whitman. A picture of 
the poet was printed in the paper, and she im- 
mediately recognized it as the face she had seen 
while on the car. She read that Whitman 
breathed his last at 6:43 P. M., and by recalling 
the station Just passed when she saw the face 
she was enabled to determine that it lacked but 
a few minutes of 7 when the incident occurred. 
The woman in question is over fifty years old 


and a person of unimpeachable veracity. She 
saw the apparition, and called the attention of 
two witnesses to it twelve hours before she 
knew or thought or Whitman’s death. 

The facts in thiscase are doubly interesting 
when coupled witha very remarkable story told 
by Col. H., a British army officer, and recently 
verified in all ita essential points by the Psycnic- 
al Research Society, of which the well-known 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick of Cambridge is Presi- 
dent. This society is composed of scientitic 
men of established reputation. Its prominent 
representatives inthis country are Prof. Will- 
iam James of Harvard and Dr. Hodgson of Bos- 
ton. The case in question is butoneof many 
that bave been investigated by the society, but 
it is more interesting than the others be- 
cause of the excellent reputation of the 
narrator, who writes over his signature, 
and because of the various incidents that 
multiply the evidence in support of its truth. 
The story tells how Major J. Poole of the Royal 
Artillery, who was killed at the battle of Lang’s 
Neck in the Transvaal, reported his own death 
in London to his friend, Col. H., many hours be- 
fore the telegraphic dispatches announced that 
the battle had been fought. 

Col. H. begins his story by stating that he is 
notabelieverin ghosts, spirit manifestations, 
or esoteric Buddhism. He formed a friendship 
with Major Poole twenty-three years ago, when 
they were both subalterns, and their inter- 
course continued up to the time of the Trans- 
vaal war, when Poole was ordered out upon the 
—_ The narrator’s story reads in part as fol- 
ows: 


‘“‘ The Transvaal war was at its height. One night, 
after reading for some time in the library of the 
club, I had gone tomy rooms late. It must have 
been nearly 1 o’clock when I turned into bed. I had 
slept, perhaps, some six hours or so, when I woke 
witn a start. The gray dawn was stealing in through 
the windows and the light fell sharply and distinctly 
ou the military chest of drawers that stood at the 
iurther end of the room, and which I carried about 
with me everywhere during my service. standin 
by my bed, between me and the chest of drawers, 
saw a figure, which in spite of the unwonted dress— 
unwonted, at least, to me—and of a full black beard, 
I at once recognized as that of my old brother 
officer. 

‘He had on the usual Kharki coat worn by offi- 
cers O active service in Kastern olimates; a brown 
leather strap, which might have been the strap of 
his field ser: ice glass, crossed his breast. A brown 
leather girdle, with sword attached on left side and 
revolver case on the right, passed around his waist. 
On his head he wore the ordinary white pith helmet 
of the service. I noted all these particulars in the 
moment that I started from sleep and sat upin bed 
looking at him. His face was pale, but his black 
bright eyes shone as keenly as when, a year and a 
half before, they had looked at me as he stood with 
one foot on the hansom bidding me adieu. 

“Fully impressed for the brief moment that we 
were stationed together at C. in Ireland or some- 
where, and thinking [ was in my barrack room, I 
said: ‘Hello, Poole! am I late for parade?’ Poole 
looked at me steadily and replied: * I’m shot.’ 

“*Shot,’ I exclaimed. ‘Good God! how and 
where?’ 

“+ Through the lungs,’ replied Poole, and as he 
spoke, his right Land moved slowly up the breast 
until the fingers rested upon the right lung. 

** What were you doing!’ I asked. 

“*The General sent me forward,’ he answered, 
and the right hand left the breast to move slowly to 
the front, pointing over my head to the window, and 
at the same moment the — melted away. I 
rubbed my eyes to make sure was not dreaming 
aud sprang out of bed. <« * * 

“TI feltsure that my old friend wasno more, and 
what I had seen was only his apparition. But yet 
how account for the voice, the ready and distinct an. 
swers! That I had seen a spirit, certainly some- 
thing that was not flesh and blood, and that I had 
conversed with it, were alike indisputable facts. 
But how to reconcile these apparent im possibilities ? 
The thought disquieted me, and I longed for the 
hour when the club would openand I could get a 
chance of learning from the papers any news from 
the seat of war in the Transvaal. The hours passed 
feverishly. I was first at the club that morning, 
and snatched greedily at the first newspaper. No 
news of the war whatever. 

**I passed the day in a more or less unquiet mood, 
and talked over the whole circumstance with an old 
brother officer,Col. W. He was as fully impressed 
with the apparition as I was. 

“The next morning I was again a solitary member 
at the club, and seized with avidity the first paper 
that came tomy hand. This time my anxiety was 
paioeany set at rest, for ~~ eyes fellat once on the 

rief lines that told of the battle of Lang’s Neck, and 
on the list of killed, foremost among them all being 

oor Poole. I noted the time that the battle was 
ought, calculated it with the hour at which I had 
seen the figure, and found that it almost coincided. 
From this simple fact I could only surmise that the 
tigure had appeared to me in London almost at the 
moment that the fatal bullet had done its work in 
the Transvaal. 

“Two questions now arose in my mind. First, as 
to proof that poor Poole happened to wear that 
particular uniform at the time of his death, and 
whether he wore a beard, which I myself had never 
seen him wear. Second, whether he had met his 
death in the manner indicated, namely, by a bullet 
through the right lung. The first facts I estab- 
lished beyond dispute about six months afterward 
through an officer who was at the battle of Lang’s 
Neck, and who had been invalided home. He con- 
firmed every detail.”’ 

The narrator adds that the second fact was 
confirmed by an old brother otticer who went 
tothe Transvaal with Poole, and who, in an- 
swer toa question as to how Poole was shot, 
replied: ‘* Just here,” placing his hand over the 
right lung. The Psychical Research Society, in 
its investigation of this case, finds from the 
London Gazette that the battle in which Major 
Poole was killed began, according to Gen. El- 
ley’s dispatch, at 9:30 A. M. Jan. 28,1881. The 
first account of the battle appeared in the 
Times, Telegraph, and Daily News of Satur- 
day, Jan. 29, 1881, with “no lst of cas- 
ualties.” The first announcement of Major 
Poole’s death was ina telegraphic dispatch from 
the Transvaal, dated Jan. 28 and received by 
the Secretary of State for War in London on the 
29th. The society concludes, from these facts 
and from an examination of the persons with 
whom the narrator talked immediately after his 
experience, that the apparition appeared to him 
about the time of Major Poole’s death, and cer- 
tainly before the news of that event reached 
London. 





EXPERT’S OPINION. 

a ee 
HE SAYS, DO NOT RAISE THE 
MISSISSIPPI’S BED. 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

An editorial appears in your issue of this morning, 
in which you refer approvingly to the opinion that 
the confinement of the waters of the Mississippi by 
levees has caused and will continue to cause a rise of 
the bed of the stream. This opinion had some cur- 
rency at one time, but it is no longer entertained. 

The reason is briefly this: The capacity of a 
stream to carry a certain amount of sediment de. 
pends upon the quantity of waterand the velocity- 


Dimuinish either of these and you dimish the ability 
of the stream to carry its loadof mud. Whena 
stream overtiows its banks, there is a subtraction 
from its volume of water, an increase of the propor- 
tion of frictional resistance and volume, a partial di- 
version of the thread of the stream; hence a loss of 
velocity and of transporting power. 

ot only so, but the water substracted, being the 
top layer, ia not so heavily charged with silt asthe 
portion which 1s left. Therefore, the strength of the 
stream to carry its burden has been largely de- 
creased, while the burden itself has only been alight- 
ly diminished. Hence, streams which are not re- 
strained by levees are prone to raise both their 
banks and their bed. Confinement by levees checks 
this action. 

This view of the case is sustained by tke testi- 
mony, This may be found at great length in a paper 
by Gon. Comstock, President of the Mississippi 
River Commission, printed as “ Appendix A ” to the 
“Report of the Commission for 1890.” In that 

aper not only the Mississippi, but the Po, the 

hine, the Yellow River of China, and other streams 
are carefully considered, and the conciusion reached 
in all cases ig that there is no evidence showing any 
appreciable rise of the bed due to levees in any case. 

The members of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion are of all shades of opinion as to various ques- 
tion of river improvement, including levees, but not 
one of them believes that levees raise the bed of the 
river. Six of the seven do not live in the Missis-. 
sippi Valley, and have no other interest in the mat 
ter than the performance of their duty. Three are 
army engineers, one is a professor in the Ooast Sur. 
vey, two are civil engineers, and one is a lawyer. 
Two livein New-York, one in W ton, two in 
St. Louis, one in Indiana, and one in New-Orleans. 
The opinions of such a disinterested and sminent 
body are surely entitled to much respect. 

WILLIAM STARLING, 
Chief Engineer Mississippi Levee District. 
NeEw-YcREK, Aug. 3, 1892, 


American Geography in London, 
To the Edttor of the New-York Times: 

Two slips herewith are out from the MorningiPost 
of yesterday. The Boomerang got there so promptly 
Icould not resist the temptation to give you the 
benefit of the joke. 

Twenty years’ experience with English news- 


pers has prerared one for most any iciosyncracy; 
ut sending Pinkerton men from Homestead to 
ee ie “by ship’”—as three morning papers 
—waea one. Undera huge head line, “* 

rible Fire in New-York,” to read that “a large por- 
tion of the business quarter of St. John was de- 
stroyed by fire,” &o, are a few of the latest 
examples. What a field for the school book 


tion. 
MALOMDON, Bagland, July 27, 1892 


AN 
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PHASES OF CITY LIFE. 


~—A gentleman desiring to buy a straw hat for his 
son stepped intoa large hat store down town the 
other day and ascertained, much to his surprise, that 
straw hats were actually scarce in the market. He 
asked for a 6, hat and was informed that the firm’s 
supply of that partioular size of hats was complete- 
ly exhausted. He sought another hat store and re- 
ceived similar information, and a few hours later a 
visittoalarge up-town store met with the same 
result. The gentleman’s curiosity was aroused and 
he asked several questions. He learned that the de- 
mand for straw hats has been unprecedentedly large 
this season, and that thesupply of certain grades 
and sizes is almost exhausted. The size 6% is al- 
ways in active demand, and the supply has fallen 
short this year. ‘“‘ The stocks of straw hats are 
dwindling rapidly in every quarter,” explained a 
well-known hat dealer, and we cannot replenish this 
year, for the reason that the factories have made up 
all of their straw and have shut down. Next season 
they will probably increase their output, and the 
craze for straw hats may give way to something 
else. Thatis the way things run in trade general- 
ly.” The scarcity of straw hats has caused a sharp 
advance in the prices of certain grades of straws. 


“ * 
+ 


—There is aswindler going about the city taking’ 
orders, at reduced rates, for well-known photog- 
raphers. He is a plausible talker and is supplied 
with printed tickets bearing the names and addresses 
of the establishments which he pretends to repre- 
sent. He has victimized several persons in West 
Fifty-seventh Street within the past few days. In 
each instance he collected money and gave orders 
for photographs which were repudiated on presenta- 
tion. One photographer told the holder of a six- 
dollar order that the impostor was known and would 
be arrested whenever one of his victims could be in- 
duced to appear against him. The woman who had 
been swindled out of $6 was “scolding mad,” but 
she was not quite prepared ‘‘to be mixed up witha 
police court case.” 


* * 


—Housewives who rejoice in the possession of 
dooryards and gardens are able to try many pretty 
experiments in table decoration with flowers. Per- 
sons of moderate means who exist in city apart- 
ments think themselves fortunate if they can have 
& bowloratray of flowers on their dinner tables 
once ina while. Inthe suburban homes, however, 
the dining room is fragrant with the scent of the 
flower beds, morning, noon, and night. An abun- 
dance of flowers surrounds a certain comfortable 
home on Staten Island where the writer of phases is 
&n occasional guest. The mistress of that home de- 
lighta in working ont dainty effeots in flowers and 
Vines on her table, especially when friends are in- 
vited to dinner. Last Sunday her idea was sweet 
simplicity itself, and it produced a most charming 
effect. She took a variety of what old-fashioned 
people call ladies’ slippers, and arranged them in 
rows on semi-circular bone dishes, completeiy cover- 
ing each dish with alternating lines of red, blue, 
white, pink, and purple. These pritty designs 
were scattered daintily over the table, with one at 
each plate, and they formed a delightful feature of 
the dinner. 

*@ 

~—Apropos of the way the coal barons are grinding 
profits out of the consumers and propose still fur- 
ther to continue the grinding process, a little conver 
sation was heard last week at the Pennsylvania Rail. 

‘oad station in Jersey City that was very.mat. A 
young New-York business man was at the station, 
waiting to meet his mother, who lives with him here, 
but had been downin Pennsylvania in one of the 
small towns of the coal regions, visiting relatives. 
The mother arrived, and, after the usual osculatory 
greetings, the son bethought himself of her baggage. 
She went to the baggage room with him and pointed 
out a very small trunk. 

“I brought all the clothes I took away with me 
back in that,’’ she-said. 

“Brought back your clothes from Pennsylvania! ” 
exclaimed the young man in tones of mock surprise 
and distress. ‘“ Brought clothes from Pennsylvania 
to New-York! Why, in the name of all that is sensi- 
ble, mother dear, did you not throw away your clothes 
and bring your trunk back full of coal?” 

a * 
> 

—The march of affairs must indeed have been 
called toa halt when grass grows on the Bowery. 
That great east-side thoroughfare, through which, 
under ordinary circumstances, a hustling, roaring 
traffic passes day and night, a thoroughfare which, 
because ofits crowded condition and cosmopolitan 
characteristics, is, perhaps, better known throughout 
the land than is even Broadway, seems to be the last 
place in the world where anything less able to take 
care of itself than is humapity could exist, yet there 
now can be seen little patches of tender green grass 
springing up between the cobble stones and looking 
just as healthy and as freshas though the sunlight 
was not kept away by the elevated railroad struct- 
ure. Itis the work of laying the cable railroad that 
has given this grass an opportunity for a short life. 
The surface of the Bowery has been so torn up that 
large sections of it are closed to traffic, and it is in 
these places that Nature is asserting herself. Na 
fear need be felt that the crop of hay on the Bowery 
will be large enough appreciably to affeot the mar- 
ket, however. 

*_* 
» 

—The “chestnutta” man with his ill-smolling 
roaster is a thing of the past, but hia place has been 
taken by the quite as familiar “hot corn “. vendor. 
Throughout those districts most frequented o’ nights 
the cry of the vendors of the succulent boiled ears 
can be heard, and will continue long after Summer 
has turned over its sceptre to Jack Frost. They 
make avery good living, do these hot-corn men. 
For 5 cents they give the passer-by a good, fat ear of 
corn, @ bit of alleged butter, and alittle salt and 
pepper, which at the most do not cost more than 2 
cents. At this season of the year business is a little 
dull with them, fora hot ear of corn is not particu- 
larly tempting with the thermometer ranging above 
70°, but when cold nights comeon late pedestrians 
show a strong liking for the hot boiled ears. 

—West One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, in the 
apartment which he occupies on the first floor, 
among antique tapestry, arms and armor, carpets of 
the Orient, silver and gold plate, and scarce stuffs, 
the colors of which are admirably effaced, the old 
janitor, after a breakfast worthy ofa Bishop, drank 
Mocha with his son, and smoked a pretty, blonde- 
colored cigar. The father had the grand air of a 
Roman Senator; the son, calm and dressed in the 
latest fashion, might have posed for the hero of a ro- 
mance, 

“I was not at all surprised by your decision to be- 
come a dramatist,’ said the old man, “for you area 
chip of the old block; you could draw greenbacks 
out of a bare rock; but let us tatk of your brother, 
about the welfare of whom I am gravely distressed.” 

“What sorape has he put himself into now!” 

“Into all possible scrapes. You know that I ob- 
tained for him the new building on the avenue. A 
new building to a careful janitor is more valuable 
than all the mines of Bengal and Ophir. Well, he 
has made no arrangements with the carpenters or 
plumbers; he has no understanding with the milk- 
men; grocers and butchers are not better acquaint 
ed with him than the Queen of Hawaii, and he 
actually buys the coal that he uses.’ 

“Father, you cannot prevent idiots from 
idiotic things,” said the young man. 


* * 
® 


doing 


The large number of-yachting caps seen in up-town 
resorts nowadays might naturally give rise to tlie 
belief that the oity is full of yachtsmen, and that tle 
popular craze for yachting is on the increase. A 
very salty and cynical yachtsman sat in a cool 
corner of a well-known up-town café the other after 
noon and commented as follows upon the appearance 
of a group of young men, each of whom wore a 
yachting cap: “I will wager a bottle of wine toa 
giass of water that not one person in that party 
knows a spinnaker from a two-base hit. Probably 
not one of them has ever been ona cruise. Your 
genuine yachtsman does not wear his yachting cap 
on shore.” 





Experiences with Pumas, 
To the Editor of the New- York Times : 

The interesting references to the puma and his 
characteristics recently contained in your columns 
recall to my mind what may be accepted as in sup- 
port of a very general belief that he is not antago- 
nistic to man, does not always fies from him, and will 
perhaps at times even not resist attack from human 
beings. 

On the eastern coast of Middle Patagonia Il knew 
afew years ago a Welsh shepherd who spent the 
groater part of lis time with his flock in the campo 
near the sea. He carried no arms whatever beyond 
a heavy stick or club, with which I knew him on 
several occasions to kill pumas, or lions, as they call 
them thereabout. He never received a scratch or 
injury of any kind, and it would hence appear that 
there could nave been little or no resistance on the 
part of the pumas, nor did it seem that there was 
any reason why the animals should not have saved 
their lives by simply clearing out if they did not wish 


to contend with the man. This certainly accords 
with what sounds almost as that the 
puma will surrender his life man without at- 
tempting resistance or even esdape. 

I never saw a puma in his native wilds in broad day- 
light, Dut twice by night I encountered them. Bon 
times 1 waa iu the dle and my horse disapproved 
80 Stroagly cf the puma’s, society that in the dark- 
noss Isaw little of the ‘8 actions. On the 
first on the P or al @way as does a dog 
whe has Deen caught at what he knows to be wrong. 
The otaer time Lonly saw the puma Z me 
from behinda bush. I was unarmed and had net 
quite enough in his love for to dismount 

him, even had my meee bie, 
a BDWARD MCCLURE PETERS. 
EWYORK, Aug, 2, 1892. 





N THE FIELD AND FOREST 
STORIES ABOUT FLOWERS, 
PLANTS, AND TREES. 


GOOD 


STROLLS IN NATURE’S GARDENS. 
HOW CUT ROSES MAY BE KEPT A LONG 
TIME—CHILDREN SHOULD BE MADE 
ACQUAINTED WITH PLANT PESTS— 
ENGLISH LOVERS OF FLOWERS TAK- 
ING GREAT INTEREST IN CARNA- 
TIONS — A OF WONDERFUL 


VITALITY—TREES OF THE STATE. 


PALM 


CARNATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


The carnation in its many varieties, not the 
florist’s type, divided up into several sections 
according to the disposition of color on the 
petals, but the robust, free-blooming self 
Varieties, by force of decided and distinct 
colors, creates a rich efiect in the garden. 
During the past few years much interest has 
been taken in the carnation in England, writes 
Vv. C. from Kew to Garden and Forest, not re- 
garded from the strict florist’s point of view, 
but simply as a garden flower—tree, robust, and 
showy. Thefioris t's kinds, the bizarre, flaked, 
and rose sections, fail through their want of 
decided effect. The kind of coloring is not dis- 
tinct, and a bed of the most expensive varieties 
is not so beautiful to look upon as a mass of 
such a fine flower as the rich self-Kelton Rose 
or the lovely Comtesse de Paris, with a flesh 
tone as delicate and refined as the most ardent 
lover of soft shades could desire. 

There was need of much improvement in ex- 
isting kinds of carnation, self-colored, it is 
true, and often very beautiful, but the flowers 
lacked one essential quality in a typical garden 
Variety—that is,a sound calyx, a calyx that 
keeps intact even during a period of wet 
Weather. ‘hose that burst the calyx are prac- 
tically valueless, the petals tumbling about in 
hopeless contusion, unkempt aud unsatis- 
factory. This isan important point, not oply 
for the value of the fowers forthe garden, but 
also for cutting 

A variety that carries its bloom in free clus- 
ters, with an entire calyx, and sends up @ suc- 
cession from the younger growths is of great 
value, both for supplying bloom for the house 
and for enriching the bed or border. There are 
certain indispensabie qualities in a garden oar- 
nation; (1) the flowers should be of a solid 
color, decided, rich, and telling; (2) the calyx 
must not split; the plant must have a 
robust habit, the growth vigorous, and (4) it 
Must have fragrance. 

The first two points I have already made 
allusion to, and it is scarcely necessary to urge 
the impossibility of getting satisfactory plants 
if the varieties selected are of weakly growth. 
Few plants are more miserable in aspect than a 
sickly carnation, and unless provided with an 
abundance of sturdy, healthy foliage, it is use- 
less to expect good effect or obtain shoots for 
hayering. ii seems strange that, notwithstand- 
gag the prec fragrance to the Carna- 
tion, the delicious perfume of the old crimson 
Clove, or of its white counterpart, that this de- 
lightiul attribute has been often overlooked, 
Varieties practically scentless are eres but 
they lose neuch in value when deprived of one 
of the greatest charms of a carnation. Scent- 
less roses abound, and vet are retained in culti- 
vation through exceptional form or color. 

The smooth-edged flowers make the finest 
color effect; but quite as attractive, in their 
Way, are the fringed varieties, the uneven-edged 
imparting a certain charm. One of the most 
delightful garden varieties Ican call to mind 
is Raby Castle. The fiowers are not remarkable 
for breadth of petal or what may be called 
robust expression, but the color, a kind of 
brizht pink with a trace of salmon in it, is very 
effective in a mass. ‘ihe fragrance is moderately 
strong, and the petals are fringed. It blooms with 
the greatest profusion, produces an abundance 
of foliage, and may be made use of for forming 
broad edgings to walks, or at least borders, 
with the full assurance that it will please. Tuais 
is the kind of carnation that should be encour- 
aged. A large, finely-developed flower, broad 
in the petal, full, and robust, is a first consider- 
ation. 

A lovely carnation is Comtesse de Paria, 
which we have many times seen in fullest per- 
fection. itis one of the most delicate in color, 
a tender blush, the flowers of exceptional form 
and delightful shape, gnd carried freely on 
sturdy stems, the foliage of great vigor. The 
calyx Goes not split, and there 1s another great 
feature, the pliant sends up a succession of 
epikes, thus continuing the season long past 
that of the ordinary kinds. This is a point of 
great importance. We have here a forerunner 
of a race that will last in bloom until the season 
of frosts. 

Tho great desideratum is to raise seedlings 
possessing the merits alluded to, and some varie- 
ties come very true from seed. A very striking 
bew variety is called the (jueen, sent out only 
last year by Mr. Charles Turner of Slough and 
raised from Continental seed. The color is rich, 
clear, and decided rose, the foliage very strong, 
habit dwarf, robust, and not drooping, and the 
ealyx very tirm. 

A successful English grower of the carnation 
recommends, as a top dressing, soot and wood- 
ashes, as Wireworms, a great pest, dislike them. 
Use manure sparingly, as some of the most 
splendid displays I have seen have been in 
light, sandy soil, almost seashore sand,in full 
exposure to the ocean, the plants appearing to 
relish the sait spray. 

Lenina 
ORCHID HUNTING. 


SPECIES IN COLOMBIA NOW 
ALMOST EXTINCT. 


VALUABLE 


From the Edinburgh Review. 

The popular orchid Odontoglossum crispnm 
is found over a wide range of country, but a 
littie town or village called Pacho, in Colom- 
bia, has always been the rendezvous fer 
lectors of it. “ The plant collector _who arrives 
here very naturally thinks he will find the 
ooveted Odoutoglossum in the streets of the 
town; but, as a rule, the ardor of most of them 
is somewhat damped when they learn that a 
journey of three must be made 
to the mountains they can find 
a plant f they would see it in its 
natural state.” it took Mr. Millican very 
much louger. When at length ho had reached a 
place called El Ortiz, where, in a huinid region 
between 7,000 and &,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, he hoped to find his desired plant, he 
was informed by the natives that the Odonto- 
giossum crispum had ali been taken away, leav- 
ing only the Odontoglossum odoratum. He 
had, therefore, to prolong his journey for an- 
other three days. 

Part of hie course, he says, was “ along a track 
which is too bad to describe.” Hewever, at 
last he came to a forest rich in the orchids of 
his wisbes, showing their magnificent spikes of 
flowers, “‘some high up out of the reach of the 
native climbers and others so low as to be 
easily pulled off by hand.” He engaged about 
thirty Indians and took provisions for a week 
to start the campuign. It extendedin the end 
to about two months. During this time he 
secured some 10,000 plants, cutting down 
to obtain them some 4,000 trees. He explains 
that in those immense forests a clearin 
of a few acres is considered a great benetit, an 
that cutting down a few thousand trees is no 
serious and no permanentinjury. But from bis 
own disappointment at El Ortiz it is quite ob- 
vious that the wholesale attack upon a particu- 
lar plant, such as he describes himself to have 
executed, is likely to result in its extirpation 

At Bucaramunga Mr. Millican was delighted 
to learn that the early botanists had found the 
gorgeous Cattleya Mendelii growing around the 

jiace in profusion. Where the occasion for de- 

ight came is not very easy to comprehend, 
since he is forced to add that now, through the 
immense exportation of these plants, not a 
single one isto be found within many days’ 
ourney fromthe place on muies. Elsewhere 
esaysof another beautiful orchid, Cattleya 
Warscewiczii: “ Unhappily the magnificent va- 
rieties of Warscewiczii have been cleared away 
from the neighvorhood long ago, and now, as in 
other parts, the orchid collector must take a 
journey of at least two days in the heart of the 
forest to get his plants, or send some one and 
wait three weeks in idleness and suspense in a 
monotonous village.”’ 

Considering his own exploits and the expres- 
sion of delight before noticed, it is singular that 
Mr. Millican should speak of this condition of 
aifuirs as unhappy. It is no mishap or accident, 
but the plainest effect of the most evident 
cause. If those for whom the. glorious flowers 
are obtained value them, not for their beauty or 
remarkable structure, but only or chiefly be- 
cause they are rare and costly and out of the 
reach of ordinary purses, to them almost any- 
thing short of the complete extinction of these 
living jewels will be a gain. 


<a 
FRENCH ATTAR OF ROSES. 


col- 


days 
before 


SHE DISTILLERY AT GRASSE FRAGRANT 
TO OVERPOWERING. 


A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
has written an account of an inspection of some 
of the flower distilleries at Grasse, from which 


Garden and Forest extracts a few of the inter- 
esting facte. 

“In the production of rose essence from 
10,000 to 12,000 kilos @f roses are needed to 
make a kilo (two pounds and a tifth) of the ex- 
tract, which is worth 2,000f., or $400. This is 
such a costiy article that few firms can afford to 
handle it, and itis usually made only on order 
given a long time in advance of the time of 
manufacture in Spring. 

“ The attar of roses made in Turkey is stronger 
than that made in Grasse. but not so fine, per- 





haps, because the Turks have not such er: 
perfected machinery as that which is used in 
the maritime AJps. Violets and narcissus are 
oultivated by tons, only Parma violets being 
sent to the still, the others not being sufficiently 
odorous. Th pale blue and fragrant violets 
are grown in neighborhood, and according 
to the supply or demand, or according to 
whether it is a good or bad season, these 
choicest of modest flowers bring at wholesale 
from if. to 4f a pound. Sometimes higher 
prices are paid. % 

“The best time to visit Grasse is, af course, in 
the advanced Spring, when the general country 
is an undulating forest of flowers and the air is 
filled with a thousand odors. Visitors in the 
Springtime should be about as much as possi- 
ble in the evening along the well-kept lanes 
which cross the flower reserves, for then the 
perfumes are the most powerful and the best 
appreciated. 

‘Situated on a gentle slope of a spur of the 
maritime Alps, the view of Grasse and its 
vicinity is most picturesque, offering ever- 
changing prospects as the tourist ascends. On 
the summit of the hills, above the town, a mag- 
nificent view is presented of the numerous 
manufactories, all surrounded by flower-covered 
fields, a smiling valley beyond them, and a 
range of hills closing the view of the sea. When 
the flowers are harvested for the distillery 
they are brought into sheds, heaped on long 
tables, and women, who are so scantily paid 
that they can barely exist, are set to sort them. 
Old and young women, little boys and girls, all 
are at it and earn ut a miserable pittance. 

“On following the carloads of flowers into the 
distillery, one will at first be pleased with the 
all-pervading perfume, but getting into the 
depositing sheds this becomes too much of a 
good thing. The odor is so rank as to lose its 
fineness, and it becomes only a strong, almost 
nauseating, smell, which permeates everything 
damp, even to the handkerchief within one’s 
pocket.” 

_— -—>—_ -— * 
CUT ROSES. 
HOW TO KEEP THEM A LONG TIME— 
FILLING THE ROSE JAR. 


From Harper’s Young People. 

In cutting roses, a pair of old kid or, still 
better, leather gioves will protect the hands 
against thorns, and a small sharp knife, with 
an open basket to hold the flowers, should be 
provided, Roses or any other flowers should 
never be gathered while the sun is shining on 
them; itis better to do it in the early evening 
or before the sun has quite risen. All superfiu- 
ous foliage should be trimmed off, and the roses 
laid onatable side by side instead of leaving 
them in a promiscuous heap for arranging. The 
receptacles that are to hold them should be 
filled with lukewarm water, each one having a 
small piece of alum dissolved in it. A bit of 
charcoal is equally good and keeps the water 
fresh. A large pinch of saltpetre, as much as 
the fingers can grasp, is also recommended, and 
the same quantity of nitrate of soda is still 
better, as it has been known to preseve flowers 


of various kinds in all their freshness for two 
weeks. A few drops of camphor in the water 
has a very good efiect. 

With any of these preservatives the water 
should be changed every day, the ends of the 
stems out every two or three days, and ali 
withered leaves or petals removed. Some per- 
eons are said to have the luck of keeping 
flowers in water a much longer time than 
others; but the secret of the ‘‘luck” is a little 
information of this kind, and a willingness to 
take trouble. The flowers should be handled as 
little as possible, and to change the water they 
can be taken out in a mass, and put back again 
in nearly the same arrangement. 

Cut flowers are apt to be overcrowded, too 
many being thrust into one vase, and this pre- 
vents them from keeping well, besides showing 
them only to half the advantage that a looser 
arrangement would, A single rose of large size, 
with its bud and foliage, is quite a bouquet in 
itself, but a clustered mass of roses is more 
effective for some purposes, Roses always show 
to better advantage when not mixed with other 
flowers, and a bowl of china or glass is the 
prettiest receptacle. Any highly colored ware 
should be avoided, as this spoils the effect of 
the flowers. A fringe of their own green leaves 
in perfect condition throws out their beauty, 
but no other foliage should be mingled among 
them. 

A basket of roses is always attractive, but not 
very easy to manage if water is used. Potatoes 
in a plentiful supply of moss and leaves will 
answer the same purpose, and give less trouble. 
Good-sized potatoes should be selected, as these 
hold a larger supply of moisture, and holes are 
bored in them, into which the rose stems are 
thrust. In a coot shaded place the roses will 
keep fresh for several days, and the novel 
flower holders are entirely hidden by the moss 
and leaves. People who see them day after 
day, without knowing how they are kept in such 
a fresh condition, get very much puzzled over 
the roses which last s0 well without any water. 

Another pretty device whick louks like a rose 
wreath laid on a table begins in a round tin box 
with a great hole in the centre, and is about two 
inches deep and twelve inches across. Tho 
space for flowers is an inch and a half wide. 
This is filled with water or damp sand, and the 
roses are placed in it. Any tinsmith can make 
such a box; and a coat of green, brown, or white 
enawel paint will be a suitabie finish, The 
etiect of this wreath-shaped receptacle when 
filled with roses, buds, and leaves is really 
beautiful. It is not expensive, and will far out- 
last the usual vases and bowls. 

But what about the full-blown roses, cut off 
for the sake of the plants, and the fallen leaves ? 
It is their turn now to be attended to, and they 
will iurnish plenty of work. \e shail want 
some pot-pourri to remind us of rose time in 
midwinter, and bring the breath of June into 
the midst of snow and sleet. Koses and leaves 
must be gathered early in the morning, while 
the dew is on them, and gathered by degrees as 
the flowers reach perfection. Each gathering 
should be spread on a large tin or china plate, 
and left for an hour in a cool shaded piace to 
dry. Fora quart of rose leaves there should be 
prepared one ounce each of ground cloves, 
allspice, cinnamon,and mace, one ounce of orris 
root scraped fine and bruised, and two ounces 
of lavender flowers. 

Into a rather shallow box put a layer of 
leaves, and sprinkle them plentifully with salt, 
and then with the mixed spices, &c. Add more 
rose leaves, salt, and spices, in regular order, 
until the box is full. Then tie on very tightly a 
cover of Swiss muslin, and set it in the sun 
every day until the mass is perfectly dry, when 
it will be ready for use. It can be put into 
pretty rose jars, china bottles painted with 
roses, mouchoir cases, or plain little bags of 
cheese cloth, which, scattered through drawera 
_ boxes, give one’s belongings a dainty refined 
odor. 

Rose-bead necklaces and bracelets are both 
pretty and fragrant, and make very acceptable 
gifts. For these, a goodly quantity of leaves 
are pounded in a mortar to a perfect pulp, and 
then shaped into round bails of the size desired 
for the beads. A large pin or needle is passed 
through the centre of each one, and left there 
while the beads are putin thesuntodry. They 
will turn quite biack when ready for use, and 
have a delicious fragrance. The pins are then 
taken out, and the beads strung on wire, silk, or 
rubber cord, 

A very easy way of preparing rose leaves to 
perfume aroom is to collect enough petals to 
fill a self-sealing glass jar that will hold a quart, 
and dry them as for pot-pourri. Then put a 
layer of fine salt in the bottom of the jar, and 
on that a layer of rose leaves. Repeat this 
until the jar will hold no more, and then seal it 
uptight and putit in dry, cool closet. Forget 
all aboutit until Winter has fairly set in, when 
it may be brought out and opened, to the sur- 
7. aud delight of every one in the room. It 

8 & condensed rosebed of perfume; and once 
prepared, the delicious fragrance will last for 
years. Once or twice aday is often enough to 
open the jar, and it should not be kept open 
longer than ap houratatime. It will perfume 
a large room, and the odor is strong enough to 
linger long after the jar is closed, 


—— 


A HANDSOME MILKWEED. 
From the Philadelphia Weekly Press. 
Travelers to the seacoast of Southern New- 
Jersey from Philadelphia cannot have failed to 
notice the bright patches of orange-colored 
flowers which so delight the eye as the train 


passes through the meadows, It is the Ascle- 
pias tuberosa, one of the milkweed family and 
one of the most casily transplanted plants 
there is. It bas fleshy roots, which penetrate 
to a great depth, making it suitable for rather 
dry places. Furthermore, these roots when 
broken to pieces form new plants, s0 that a 
large number of plants can easily be propa- 
gated. The common name of this superb wild 
flower is butterfly weed. Among the beds of 
flowering plants exhibited at the Centennial 
Exhibition there was brought by a gardener 
from Holland one composed of these ,plants, 
ne itexcited as much attention as any bed 
there. 


pe 
THE ANCIENT YEW. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

The yew is the oldest of British trees, speci- 
mens being still alive which, according to 
De Candolle, are not less than 2,000 years old. 
In many places throughout the country, es- 
pecially in the west of kngland and in Wales, 
we may still stand beneath the flourishing 
branches of yews which were nearly full grown 
at the time of the Conquest. At Aldsworth, in 
Berkshire, there is still living a yew which 
measures at the present time twenty-seven feet 
in circumference, and must be at least 1,000 
years old. This fine tree is referred to in More’s 
** Berksbire Queries,” under the date 1760, where 
it is recorded that it was “‘ nine yarda in girth.”’ 
fo thatfor atleast 130 yeom it has not In- 
creased in size. At Bucklebury, in the same 
county, stands another thin-scarred patriarch, 
which algo measures 27 feetin girth where the 
branches spring from the trunk. 

An interesting groupof fine yews existe at 
Watcombe, on the road from Hungerford to 
Oxford. The trees are planted in the shape of 
a cloister court with a pond in the centre, on the 
site of a pre-Keformation religious edifice eon- 
nected with the Benedictine Monastery of Hux- 
ley, to which house it was given by Geoffrey de 
Mandeyille about 1086 A. D., and referred to in 
the “ Pipe Rolis” under thedate 1166 A. D. The 
inclosure is still called by the peo le of the 
district ‘‘ Paradise,’’ the origin of which name 
oan now only be conject It is probably a 





relic of some ancient monastic symbol. The 
same name is given to other groups, such as 
those at Gresford, near Chester; at chester, 
and at Winchester. 


—_. 
FORESTS AND RAINFALL. 


WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED BY EXPERI- 
ENCE IN CALIFORNIA. 
From the San Francisco Bulletin. 

A correspondent of the Bulletin from the foot- 
hills of Butte County advances the proposition 
that in the Sierra, where the original timber 
has been cleared off, a second growth has sprung 
up, which has more than twice the retaining 
capacity for moisture of the first growth. From 


this he deduces thatthe alarm about the denu- 
dation of our mountain forest lands is un- 
founded. In fact, he attributes this theory 
mainly to the influence of the railroad company, 
which aims to get Government rangers to watch 
its timbered grant lands. 

Any ove familiar with the methods of the 
railroad company will accept the general sug- 
gestion thatit would be prompt to avail itself 
of any plan for shifting its burdens upon the 
Government or the public. Possibly there may 
be something in this idea, although it may look 
alittle far-fetcbed. Yet it is understood that 
often it is necessary to scrutinize byways a8 
wellas highways to get at railroad schemes. 
Government rangers might not take it direotly 
upon themselves to protect railroad timber, but 
indirectly their supervision of adjacent sections 
would tend to that result. 

Aside from this, however, it may be admitted 
that our correspondent’s views are partly right 
and partly wrong. The result would depend 
much upon local conditions. No doubt in many 
portions of Northern California where the rain- 
fall, especially in the mountains, is abundant, a 
second growth would soon cover the ground 
after the clearing of the original forest. A like 
fact may often be observed in the redwood for- 
ests along the coast. There, where the annual 
precipitation is profuse and the climate and soil 
are paturally damp, the redwood tends to repro- 
duce itself. In other localities the contrary ap- 
pears. In the Contra Costa range, for instance, 
where the natural moisture is less, the clearing 
of the redwoods is not followed to any great ex- 
tent by the appearance of a second growth. 

The same will be found true in a greater or 
leas measure of the forests of the Sierra and of 
other mountain ranges. Where any tendency to 
aridity exists it will undoubtedly prove true 
that the wholesale destruction of forests will 
not be followed by renewal, but by permanent 
denudation and climatic changes. It wight be 
safer to destroy the original mountain forests in 
Northern than in Southern California. In the 
ranges of the interior States and Territories, 
where aridity is more pronounced, it would be a 
most dangerous experiment. In such cases only 
a judicious thinning of the larger growth should 
be permitted on any conditions. 

Even in moister regions it would be better 
economy to confine cutting to the larger timber, 
giving the smaller opportunity to mature. In- 
stead of that the past policy has been to cut 
indiscriminately for lumber or fuel purposes 
and complete the destruction by sheep brows- 
ing and fires. It is time for a definite and intel- 
ligent system of forestry. It may be both pre- 
servative and reproductive in scope. In many 
portions of France forestry now includes not 
only the preservation of the natural growth, 
but replanting on a large scale. In the lat 
ter work due attention is given to the species 
used. Medicinal and aromatic plants are in- 
cluded, and become commercially important. 
This may be somewhat in advance of present 
needs on this coast, butit indicates the tendeucy 
in countries where necessity has put the prob- 
lem of forestry more forcibly before the people. 
We oan afford to take lessons from the larger 
experience of these European countries, by 


avoiding their past errors we may also avoid 
sowe of their present necesaities. 


_— oo _ 
PLANT PESTS. 


THEIR PICTURES SHOULD HANG ON THE 
WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOL. 


In an article entitled “ Pestiferous Plants,” in 
the Popular Science Monthly, Prof. B. D. Hal- 
sted says: “‘The fact is patent that weeds are 
everywhere present, and the best means ought 
to be taken to resist their greater prevalence. In 
this warfare against them there is no weapon 
equal to a thorough knowledge of the enemy— 
that is, an understanding of their nature, their 


appearance in all stages of growth, their meth- 
ods of propagation and dissemination of the 
sceds. This knowledge is much more highly 
appreciated in Lurope than here. 

“In Germany, for example, they have wall- 
maps upon which the leading weeds are repre- 
sented. Hung as these are upon the schoolroom 
walls,achild, simply from daily seeing these life- 
like colored drawings of the various pests, will 
learn their appearance and names. Some such 
method of instruction is needed in this country, 
by which the children who are soon to be our 
farmers and gardeners may become familiar 
with the troublesome weeds even in advance 
of their advent, that the proper means may be 
taken at once for meeting and destroying them. 
Editors of agricultural papers and professors 
in agricultural colleges yearly receive many 
interesting letters asking for ithe simplest king 
of information concerning many common weeds, 
thus showing the general lack of knowledge 
upon this important subject. 

**To put a map of a dozen of the most destruct- 
ive weeds upon the walls of every country 
schoolhouse in the United States is & great un- 
dertaking; but, if it were done, the next and 
succeeding generations of farmers would be 
the better able to carry on the work of exter- 
mination. There is a large number of farm- 
ers’ clubs throughout the country, and a great 
deal might be done by hanging a weed chart 
upon the walls of tnese halls, where farmers 
gather from time to time for mutual improve- 
ment and a better understanding of the ways 
and means of a more profitable agriculture. 

** Weeds have been neglected in more ways 
than one, and just so far as they are overlooked 
and left to themselves the greater will be the 
curse. As we look over the premium lists of 
our thousands of county and State fairs we 
seldom see a prize offered for the best collec- 
tion of weeds. It seems incompatible with our 
fitness of things to havea good collection of 
anything that is bad, and yet the fact remains 
that there is no class of plants about which an 
increase of knowledge is more imperative than 
these same ugly weeds, A few dollars ex- 
pended in awards by each fair association 
would bring together lista of plant pests, the 
exhibition of which would notonty surprise, but 
greatly instructthose who see them. Itis not 
less important forthe farmers of any district 
to know of the arrival of a new weed than of 
the advent of a new fruit or grain.” 


A ROSE FACTORY AT NICE. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE WIN- 
TER SUPPLY. 
Translated for the Literary Digest. 

I have several times had occasion to visit the 
famous Park of Roses at Nice. The flowers 
produced there are the most beautiful in the 
world. 

Both banks of the Var are bordered by a line 
of bills of some height, which are prolonged as 
far asthe sea. The hills on the left bank aid in 
protecting the whole plainof Nice frum the 
northwest wind. Toward the southern extrem- 
ity of these hills, on very rich, alluvial soil, is 
the Carras quarter, in which are the principal 
market gardens of Nice. In that quarter, also, 
a little higher up on the slope of the hill, is the 
Josephine Villa, or Park of Koses. 

Here roses are cultivated exclusively for sale 
in Winter as cut flowers. Out of the twenty- 
eight or thirty acres which the property com- 
prises, about ten acres are devoted to the 
purpose of forcing the rose trees, and are 
covered with very numerous small green- 
houses or extensive hotbed frames, one or the 
other of these being always in use for further- 
ing the production of the flowers. The total 
surface covered with glass exceeds 6,000 square 
meters, or an acre and a half, 

Naturally, it 18 during the months of active 
sale, from November to April, that the princi- 
pal harvest occurs; but even in the Spring and 
Summer the very beautiful roses grown under 
shelter are in demand by the dealers. These 
roses are the only ones, or nearly the only ones, 
which show a purity of perfect tint, exempt on 
the outside grr from the discoloration, the 
veining, and folds whieb ure caused by the bite 
of cold, too warm sunstrokes, or the prolonged 
action of humidity. 

During the Summer the movable sides of the 
greenhouses are taken away, and there remains 
only the glass roof which protects the flowers 
from the rainstorms. 

The proprietor and founder of the establish- 
mentis Mr. Antoine Mari. It may be said that 
the most striking feature of his mode of culti- 
vation is the simplicity of the means employed 
and thelr perfect adaptation to the end to be at- 
tained, which is to obtain an abundant and con- 
tinued production of flowers without great ex- 
pense and without exhausting the plants. 

A rose bush, as is known, does not require a 
high temperature. Certain varieties, like tho 
Saffron rose, continue to put forth ‘buds and 
flowers all Winter loungin Provence, and well- 
developed roses of that variety can be picked 
at the eld of November even in the climate of 
Paris. At Mr. Mari’s place the rose trees are 
planted either in three lines, parallel to each 
other, for the bushy variety, or, in case of those 
with texible stulks, each by itself, something 


MARI’S 


like grapevines, as, for instance, the Maréchal | gy» drawing room as the furniture, and, indeed, 


Niel. They are sheltered by frames just hich 
enough above the ground to allow of a man walk- 
ing aboutinside. At the heightof the season, 
from Dec. 15 to April 15, the Park of Ruses 
oe @way an average of 500 dozen roses a 
ay. 
————~<- 
THE PITCHER PLANT. 
Correspondence of the Ohio Practical Farmer. 


Ameng the many vegetable wonders, the 


pitcher plant, or huntsman cup, is the most in- 


teresting. Thepilant grows wild in peat bogs 
in Northern Ohio, and is much valued as a veg- 
etable curiosity. The plant grows in clumps; 
leaves all radical and hollow, hence the name 


pitcher. “The hollow leaves are most generally | 
urpose of drowning | 


filled with water for the 
insects; the inner face of the shield is beset 
With stiff bristles pointing downward, allow- 
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ing the insects to enter, but by no means allow- 
ing them toescape. I have found as many a 
a dozen species of insects entrapped in one o 

these vegetable magazines. 

The victims that fall prey to this plant soon 
decay and become a liquid form, which is im- 
bibed through tho inner coating of the leaf and 
assimilated. The proof that this plant does feed 
on insects is that the liquid never becomes very 
offensive. The plant drinks up the organic 
matter as fast as it dissolves. There is an in- 
sect that is a little too much for this plant. It 


enters into the pitchers or hollow leaves and | 


feeds upon its relatives as they happen to fall 
victims to this plant. When he becomes tired 
of this life he makes a dart to the bottom of the 
water, drills a hole through the cup, and es- 
capes, allowing the water to pass away after 
his departure. 

ee 


THE TREES OF NEW-YORK. 


WHAT WE WILL HAVE ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE COLUMBIAN FAIR. q 
From the Albany Argus. 

One of the exhibits at the World’s Fair from 
this State which will possess great interest and 
real value will be sections of trees indigenous 
to this State, and samples of the woods in vari- 
ous forms, with statistics in regard to the 
amount of standing timber of the principal 
species and varieties, the names of trees most 
in demand for manufacturing and commercial 
purposes, percentage of timber annually cut, 
thé effect of forest destruction on climate and 
soil, and such other statistical information as 
will be valuable in connection with the depart- 
ment of forestry. There will also be furnished 
information, as far as the same can be obtained, 
as to the results accomplished by the observ- 
ance of “ Arbor Day” and alist of trees found 


to be best adapted for planting in this State, 
first having regurd to use for commercial pur- 
poses, and next for ornament. 

At the request of Executive Officer Mo- 
Naughton, Col. William F. Fox, Warden of the 
State Forestry Commission, prepared an accu- 
rate list of the native trees of this State, and 
furnished specimens therefrom of the finest and 
most beautiful grades of woods. Many of these 
woods are of exceeding beauty, and it is safe to 
say that in no other State in the Union is there 
a greater variety of useful and beautiful trees 
than in New-York. 

The list prepared by Col. Fox is not as large 
as the list furnished by the Secretary of the 
American Museum of Natural History, as Col. 
Fox limits his list to trees of suflicient size to 
have commercial value and which can be pre- 
pared or cut so as to be useful for building 
purposes or in the manufacture of furniture, 
&o. Thus limiting the list, it contains the 
names of forty-three species and eighty-five 
varieties of trees. Any one familiar with 
forestry will recognize in the list woods which 
possess very high market value for building 
purposes or are susceptible of the highest 
polish, and from which handsome furniture and 
ornamental woodwork is manufactured. 

The exhibits of woods from this State will bo 
prepared in accordance with diagrame furnished 
by the exposition department of forestry, and 
will be a scientific illustrative collection of the 
woods of the State of New-York, giving their 
common and botanical names, illustrated with 
colured drawings of leaves, cc. The ornamental 
and fancy woods will be exhibited in the best 
way to show their adaptability tor purposes for 
which they are commonly used; as the sumach, 
boxwood, and butternut in many beautiful 
forms in which the same are prepared for sale. 

Following is a liet of trees of this State, with 
names by which the trees are commonly known 
and their botanical names. This list has been 
prepared with great care by Col. Fox. He 
classifies sassafras as One of the small trees, but 
there is in Livingston Park, in Rochester, a 
Sassafras tree over one foot in diameter. 

THE TREES OF NEW-YORK, 
1. Willow oak (Quercus phellus) or peach-leaved 
oak. 
slack Jack (Quercus nigra) or barren oak. 
Black oak (Quercus tinctoria) or yellow bark. 
Scarlet oak (Quercus coccinea.) 
Red oak (Quercus rubra.) 
Pin oak (Quercus palustris) or swamp Spanish 
oak. 
Post oak (Quercus obtusiloba) or box white oak. 
at fap | white Oak (Quercus macr ocarpa) of 
bur oak. 
Mossey-cup oak (Quercus oiivweformis,) 
White oak (Quercus alba.) 
Swemp white oak (Quercus bicolor.) 
ock chestnut oak ((guercus montana.) 
Jhestnut oak (Quercus Castanea) or yellow oak. 
. Red beech (Fagus terruginea.) 
. Chestnut (Cas anea Americana.) 
White birch (Betula }opulifolia ) 
Cauoe birch (Beiula papyracea) or paper birch. 
Yellow virch (Betula excelsa.) 
Biack birch (Betula lenta) or cherry birch, 
Red birch (Betula nigra.) 
. Black willow (Salix uicra.) 
Yellow willow (Salix vitellina,) 
‘ <a aspen (Popuius tremuloides) or pop- 
ar. 
Large aspen (Populus grandidentata) or poplar. 
Virginia poplar (Populus monolifera.) 
. Cotton-wood (Populus heterophylla.) 
3. as a poplar (Populus baisamifera) or Tacama- 
1ac. 
Baim of Gilead (Populus candicans.) 

. Sweet gum (Liquidambar styracifiua) or Liqui- 

dam bar. 

. Buttonwood (Platanus 

more. 

. Dogwood* (Cornus 

wood. 

. Holly* (Tlex opaca.) 
Persimmon (Diospyraus Virginiana,) 

White ash (Fraxiuus Americana.) 
Black ash (Fraxinus sambucifolia.) 

. Sassatras* (Na<sa:ras officinale.) 

3. Pepperidge (Nyssa multitiora) or sour gum. 

. White elm (Uimus Americana.) 

Slippery elm (\ Imus tulva) or red elm. 
Cork eim (Ulmus racemosa) or Thomas's elm. 
. Nettle tree (Celtis occidentalis) or hackberry. 
. Red mulberry (Morus rabra) 
White mulberry (Morus alba.) 
0. Locust (Robinia pseucacacia.) 
Honey locast (Gleditschia triacanthos.) 
. Judas tree* (Cercis canadensis.) 
E ar 1 el cotlee tree™ (Gymnociadus canaden- 
Bis.) 

. Black cherry (Prunus serotina) or wild cherry. 

. Mountain ash (Pyrus Americana) or rowan tree. 

. Magnolia (Magnolia acuminata.) 

. Basswood (‘Lilla Americana) or Linden. 

Tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) or white- 
wood. 
29. Black walnut (Juglans nigra.) 
. Bulternut (Jugians cinerea.) 
31. bhell-bark hickory (Carya aiba) or Shagbark. 
Mocker-nut (Carya tomentosa) or white-heart 
hickory. 
Pig-nut (Carya glabra) or brown hickory. 
Bitternui (Carya amara) or swamp hickory. 
Ironwood (Ostrya Virginica) or hop hornbean. 
8. Jlornbeam (Carpinus Americana) or water beech. 

. Sumach* (Rhus typhina) or Stag-horn Sumach. 

. Hard maple (Acer saccharinum) or sugar maple. 
Soft maple (Acer rubrum) or swamp mapie 
Silver maple (Acer dasycarpum) or white maple. 

7. White pine (Pinus strobus) or Weymouth pine. 
Red pine (Pinus resinosa) or Norway pine, 
Pitch pine ( Pinus rigida.) 

Yellow pine (Pinus mitis.) 

88. Balsam (Abies balaamea) or balsam fir. 

39. Hemlock (Abies canadensis) 

40. Black spruce (Abies nigra) or double apruce. 
White spruce (Abies alba) or single spruce. 

41. Tomerees (Larix Aimericana) or Hackmatack or 

arch, 

42. Red ceilar (Juniperus Virginiana. ) 
White cedar (Cupressus thyvides.) 

43. Arbor Vitse* (Thuja occidentalis.) 

“Small trees. 


occidentalis) or Syca- 


florida) or flowering dog- 


THE COCO DE MER. 


A PALM WHICH POSSESSES 
ANIMAL VITALITY. 


From All the Year Round. 
There seems to be an almost animal vitality 
about the plant, and the mode in which it is 
connected with the parent nut and absorbs 


nutriment therefrom bears a strong analogy 
to arrangements in animal lifo. 

A striking distinction between the sexes tends 
to aid the illusion, if iliusionit be. The male 
tree is tall and stately, rising often to a height 
of a hundred feet and producing huge spathes 
which contain the fertilizing element. The 
female is generally twenty or thirty feet less in 
height, but with a more spreading plumage of 
fronds, and will produce, in suitabie conditions, 
perhaps a hundred nuts in a year; and she 
comes to bear fruit in her ninth year, and often 
earlier, and the days of her years range closely 
with the Scriptural span allotted to mankind. 

Yet the value of the covo de mer to the dwell- 
ers in its native isles is not s9 much for the 
double nut, which, whatever its medicinal 
value, is not good eating, noris the oil extracted 
from it equal to that of the ordinary cocoanut. 
But the grand leafage of the palm forms the 
ridging of the native huts—a_liundred leaves 
will make a whole house, and a single leaf 
makes a hencoop, as may be seen in the draw- 
ings of the late Miss Marianne North at her 
gallery in the Gardens. The down of the 
young foliage forms good stuffing for pillows, 
mattresses, &c., and the leaf ribs are made into 
baskets and brooms—to such humble uses has 
pe royal family of palms descended in its latter 

ays. 


TREATMENT OF 


ALMOST 


sU 


BURBAN YARDS. 


CEALIA WAERN’S SURPRISE AT OUR 
NEGLECT OF WILD SHRUBS. 
Correspondence Garden and Forest. 


‘ 





An expensive house on a poor plot of land | 


looks no better than a bunch of choice grapes 
on & coarse platter. Pretty surroundings, that 


give one something delightful to look out upon | 
at all seasons of the year, are as important for | 


if the question of cost should be urged, I should 
say that a choice shrub or two more In the gar- 
den, and @ fashionabie knick-knack the less in 
the parlor, would decidedly improve the parlor. 

Ithas not seemed to me that many of the 
dwellers in suburban homes held this view of 
the matter. I have not observed that the 
women who goto art schools, museums, and 
lectures with great assiduity, for the purpose 


of educating their taste, iave taken any pains | 
tv put the art knowledge they have acquired to 


rofitable use in their gardens. Looking over 


apanese prints would teach them, if theirowa | 
observation had not done 80, that @ peach tree | 


in bloom would look ail the Letter for having a 


background of white pine, or that one or two | 


detached plants of iris, showing the beautiful 
growth of the tiower, look better than a whole 
Square patcu of them, while everything else 
that they really saw and understood would be 


| 
} 
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and detaching, about line and color, which 
might all be applied in their own gardens. 

There is no working palette more varied and 
delicate than that offered to the garden artist 
pd Spring in New-Engiand, with the tender 
P nks, pure whites, and golden yellows of the 

owering shrubs and trees, the splendid dark 
foil of the white pines, all the golden and bronze 
greens of the young leaves, and the gorgeous, 
distinct note of the red maple. A woman with 
whom artistic taste had become second nature, 
and were no longer a mere fad¢ might, if she 
cared, convert even her little fenceless plot of 
grass and shrubs into a thing of beauty during 
the seasons of the year—Spring and Autumn— 
that the family spend in theirsuburban home. 

A woman of artistic tastes would not long be 
satistied with mere grass and shrubs, especially 
if her grasa was terraced. A bare, terraced, 
grass-laid yard around a handsome house is a 
double anomaly. Not only does a tine house 
call for tiue grounds, but any arrangement in 
terraces calls. for a formal garden. Many of 
these terraced yards have a strip of perennials 
along one of the walks, itis true, but one bed 
on one side is not enough to carry out the idea 
of symmetry, irresistibly suggested by the ter- 
races and the straight gravel walk leading from 
the sidewalk up to the honse. The least one 
can do is to accentuate this walk ard the small 
terraces themselves by shrubs or plants in 
pairs, either planted in pots or direct in the 
ground, as the case may be, and, large or small, 
costly or simple, according to the taste and 
means of the individual. 

For wealthy surburban homes, where the peo- 
ple can afford to make an arrangement with a 
lorist, I can think of no more beautiful June 
decoration than an avenue of the shrub Wis- 
taria, with its indefinable air of distinction. In- 
deed, in this favored clime, there does not seem 
tobe any kind of Spring or early Summer 
Plant, shrub, or tree that lends enchantment to 
other lands which {is not avallable for purposes 
of gardening here, while the native woodlands 
themselves are rich in varied and beautiful 
growing things. 

But the passion for gardening, which would 
run riot in all this abundance, does not seem to 
exist, at least among the residents in the sub- 
urbs [have seen. Why is this, I wonder? Do 
not Americans love and appreciate their own 
beautiful woodlands! How can they see them 
without loving them, and how oan they love 
them without trying to transplant some of all 
this woodland wealth to their private grounds 
_ ’ & new charm to their home surround- 
pgs 
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IN THE HAYFIELDS. 


THE GRASS MUST BE CUT WHILE THE 
BLOSSOM IS UPON IT. 


From the Spectator. 

“St. Barnabas, mow the grass.” is an old 
country saying; but, although St. Barnabas's 
Day fails when the meadows are generaily ripe 
for mowing, there is no crop so “ tickle,” as the 
Yorkshire farmers say, as to the time at which 
it must be cut, Hay must fall when the grasses 
are in flower. Walk into a hayfield in the sec- 
ond week in June, and you will see the pollen 
dropping from the fescue and timothy, and the 
yellow from the buttercups lodges on your boots. 


Then the beauty of a good meadow can be seen 
and understood, Thetrefoiland yellow suck- 
ling are ankle deep, and a littie above rises the 
perennial red clover—the white being not yet in 
full blossom. The true grasses reach to the 
knee, the growth becoming less dense as it rises 
higher, and the crowning glory of beauty is the 
wide ox-eyed daisies—more dear, however, to 
the artistthanto the farmer. Dotted among 
the grasses are carmine meadow vetchling, and 
a dozen other smail leguminos@, yellow weasel 
suout, buttercups, and wild blue geranium. 

In a strangely-beautiful picture of Diirer’s 
which weonce saw,the artist had evidently 
painted the section of a haytield. One seemed 
to be lying on the cut grass and looking at the 
wall left atter the last sweep ol! the scythe. 
Every flower, every stalk of grass, was painted, 
the white daisies filling the top of the canvas. 

Not_only sight but scent is needed to judge 
the maturity of the crop. Ina walk through 
acres of ‘‘mowing-grass ” to determine the con- 
dition of the blossom, the iragrance of the 
odors from the almost invisible fowers of the 
grasses, and of the tiny clovers, crowsfoot, and 
trefoil, that ‘*blush unseen ” inthe thick growth 
at the bottom, is almost stupefying, and is cer- 
tain in some cases 10 bring on a violent attack 
of hay fever at night. If the flower is iully out, 
then the hay must be cut, no matter how threat- 
ening the weather, and no crop lies s0 complete- 
ly at the mercy of the skies as does the hay. If 
the crop be short, it cannot then be left to grow. 
The grass must fall while the blossom is upon 
it, or the cattle will noteatit. ‘* Better let it 
spoil on the ground than spoil as it grows,” isa 
country axiom. For the latter is a certain loss, 
aud a duy’s bright sun and wind may always 
dry a fallen crop. 


THE HOME 
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OF THE CURRANT. 


THE ORNAMENT OF THE PLUM PUD- 
DING IS A DWARF GRAPE. 
From Harper’s Magazine for August. 

All the Ionian Islands except Corfu export 
currants, but Zante throws them out to the 
world with both hands. I must confess that I 
have always blindly supposed (when I thought 
of it at all) that the currant of the plum pudding 
Waa the same [fruit as the currantof our gardens 
—that slightly acrid red,berry which grows on 
bushes that follow the linea of back fences— 
bushes that have patches of weedy ground 
unier them where hens congregate. I tanoied 
that by some process unknown to me, at the 
hands of persons equally unknown, (perhaps 
those who bring ftiattened raisins from grapes,) 
these berries were dried, and that they then 
became the well-known ornament of the Christ- 
mas cake, 

It was at Zante that my shameful ignorance 
was made clear to me. Here I learned that the 
dried fruit of commerce is a wari grape, which 
has nothing in common with currant jelly. [ts 
English name, currant, is taken from the French 
* raisin de Corinthe,” or Corinth grape, a titie 
bestowed because the fruit was firat brought 
into notice at Corinth. We have stolen this 
name in the most unreasonable way for our rel 
berry. Then, to make the confusion worse, as 
soon as we have put the genuine currants into 
our puddings and oakesa, we turn round and call 
them “plums!”’ 

The real currant, the dwarf grape of Corinth, 
is about as large as a gooseberry when ripe and 
its color is a deep violet black; the vintage 
takes place in August. It is not a hardy vine. 
It attains iluxuriance, I was told, only in 
Greece; and even there it is restricted to the 
Northern Pelopoungsns, the shores of the Gulf 
of Corinth, and the Ionian Isiands. 

_ 
WHEN FRUIT TREES NEED THE 
From G. G. Samson's ** Guide to Bees.” 

In very fine seasons when the Springs are 
bright, tine, and ‘mild, fruit will doubtless set 
very well without the intervention of bees—the 


wind, assisted by the sunshine, being a sufii- 
cient agent for the distribution of the pollen; 
butin cold, wet seasons the aid. of bees is un- 
questionably essential to the fertilization of 
the bloom by carrying the pollen, not any where 
at haphazard as the wind does, but from blos- 
som to blossom, and nowhere else. 

In wet and cold weather the pollen is more 
inclined to adhere to the blossoms than in fine, 
warm, weather; and thus it is that the wind 
fails in unfavorable seasons to secure that 
which can then be obtained only by the help of 
hees, viz., the proper fertilization of the fruit 
blossom, with the result of a proportionately 
abundant crop of fruit. 

I would invite any persons who may be in- 


BEE. 


credulous on this point to visitin a contfessedly | 
bad fruit year—say during August or the early | 


part of September—the localities in which our 
great apiaries are situated. Let them carefully 
view the country lying in a radius of, say, two 
miles from the apiary itself, and they will find 
that in almost every case the fruit trees are 
laden with heavy crops, while they will observe 
as they get further from the vicinity of the 
apiary (supposing that not very many bees are 
kept in the country around) that the frult crops 
steadily deteriorate. 

I am convinced that so soon as beekeepers 
and fruit-farmers begin to recogniza the im- 
portance of the one industry in relation to the 
other more prosperous times will be in store for 
both, and we shall not only bear of better fruit 
harvests, but of larger returns of honey also. 
CLUB TO PROTECT CALIFORNIA’S TREES. 

The Sierra Club, recently incorporated in San 
Francisco, is a corporation formed to explore, 
enjoy, and render accessible the mountain 


regions of the Pacific coast; to publish authen- 
tic information concerning them; to enlist the 
support and co-operation of the people and the 
Government in preserving the forests and other 
natural features of the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains; to take, acquire, purchase, bold, sell, and 
convey real and personal property, and to mort- 
gage or pledge the same for the purpose of 
securing apy indebtedness which the corpora- 
tion may incur; to make contracts and transact 
other business pertaining to the corporation 
and the management of its property. 

John Muir is President, and Warren Olney is 
the First Vice President of the club. Applica- 
tions for membership may be addressed to the 
Secretary, William Db. Armes, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal, the admission fee 
being $5, while the annual dues, except for 
undergraduates of colleges and members resid- 
ing beyond certain counties in the neighbor- 
hood of San Francisco, (which are placed at $1,) 
aro $5. 

Salling a tictiidames 
MADEIRA FLOWERING 
From London Field. 

The plant grown under this name, Genista 
virgata, at Kew, is one of the largest and finest 
members of the entire genus, 
made a note of by any one anxious to select the 
best of our bardy flowering shrubs. Itformsa 
freely-branched bush of rounded outlive that 
reaches a height of ten feet or more, and about 
the end of June itis so thiekiy laden with its 
golden blossoms as to present quite a mass of 
that hue, which, especially at that season, is 
partioularly attractive, for though the bulk of 
our hardy leguminose produce yellow blossoma, 
most of them are over 
mences to unfold its flowers, 


BROOM. 


Though it has been such a conspicuous feat- | 
ure during each recurring season at Kew for | 


teaching them minor details about grouping | muny years, it appears to be but little known, 





and should be | 


efore this species com- | 


and may be sought for in vain in the catalogues 
of many of our nurserymen, at least under the 
specific name of virgata. There is certainly a 
good deal of confusion with regard to its correct 
nomenclature, for the Genista virgata of the 
‘Dictionary of Gardening” is described asa 
native of Maderia, attaining a height of three 
to four feet, and flowering in March, 80 that 
itis presumably a greenhouse plant; while by 
Loudon G, virgata is given as synonymous with 
G. aphylia, an inhabitant of the Siberian des- 
erts, of about the same height as the preceding, 
but with violet flowers. The Kew plant is cer- 
tainly neither of these; indeed, 16 was there for 
a long time grown under the name of (+. elata, 
but within the last few years this has been 
superseded by the name it now bears. 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 


MANY OF THEM ALIENS—BUTTERCUPS 
AND DAISIES, CLOVER, AND THE REST. 


Few appreciate how much of the floral beauty 
which gives interest to travel we owe to foreign 
introductions. If we want to admire our own 
native productions we have to go to the swamps 
and deep woods, and look for them in the most 
out-ol-the-way places, as we would look for a 
lot of wild Indians. A writer who loves flowers 
and everything associated with them discusses 
pleasantly concerning them in an exchange. 

in the Kastern States he says, there are twenty 
species Of buttercup found in ditferent places, 
but few would know what a buttercup is or 
appreciate the poetry and sentiment which 
surround the famous flower but for two for- 
eign species which have made their home with 
us. The one which prevails so abundantly is 
the bulvous buttercup, the roots having a bulb 
as large as awarble. [t is by far the handsomest 
ofthe buttercup family, the tlower being of a 
deep-orange yellow and showy. 

As the traveler approaches New-York from 
New-Jersey, a buttercup taller and of a lighter 
shade, with a tint more approaching yellow, 
mixed with the deep golden kind is noted. This 
is known distinctively as the tall buttercup— 
Ranunculus acris of the botanist. Atterleaving 
New-York eastwardly, only this species is seen, 
and it gets more abundant and agyressive aa 
we go porthward. In many cases it will permit 
nothing but itself to occupy the ground, to the 
serious loss of the agricuiturist. It is so acrid 
as to blister the mouth of cattle, which will, 
therefore, nottouch it if possible, and thus a 
cow may be in some of these broad acres of but- 
tercup fields and yet nearly starve. 

| was somewhat vexed recently by being told 
by a profound linguist that the word ‘* butter- 
cup” had nothing to do with butter, for did we 
net when children place the flower under one 
another's chin in order to see whether or not we 
loved butter? But he insisted that it was not 
originally “*“‘cup”’ but “kop,” or something 
Dutchy, which meant a head or button, and 
thatit was button and not butter that went 
first with the cup. 

And the daisy is everywhere. [have trav- 
eled extensively in the Old World, but have not 
been lucky enough to see it anywhere as pro- 
litically happy as it is with us. itis not the 
daisy of the poets, the daisy of Burns, which is 
not taking to wildhood in our Eastern States, 
though finding itself at home in British Colum- 
bia, butaspecies of chrysanthemum, and is 
distinotiy known in the Old World as the ox-eye 
daisy. Like the buttercup, it is offensive to 
cattle, and indeed to almost all things. Ina 
dry and pulverized condition it isa tiy powder, 
destructive to allinsects. in those portions of 
our country where Indian corn is a staple crop, 
neither the buttercup nor the ox-eye daisy are 
dreaded by the farmer. The hoe harrowing de- 
stroys it utterly, but in the New-iingland states, 
where pasture is of more consequence than 
grain, they robthe farmer of half his profit, 
while giving pleasure to the eye of the traveler. 

Red and white clovers are also introductions 
from the Old World, though, unlike buttereups 
and daisies, they are welcomed rather than con- 
demued by the cultivator. Clover has foliowed 
man 80 Closely that it is almost impossible now 
to say Where was its original home. It was not 
in Ireland, where St. Patrick induced the Irish 
King to believe in the Lrinity, and an oxalis, or 
wood sorrel, must have been the trifoliate leaf 
used by the great man to illustrate the doctrine 
and convert his antagonist. When trouble be- 
tween nations springs up, the clover finds its 
great opportunity for foreign travel. The Amer- 
ican tourist fond of using his eyes will note a 
singular feature in the red clover as he journeys 
north or south. 

The clover has played an interesting part in 
many philosophical discussious. In the Old 
World, it is asserted, it fails to produce seed un- 
less the humblebee brings it pollen from an- 
other flower. Here the humbisbee does not 
take this trouble, but slits the tube and steals 
the honeyed sweets without making any return; 
but the New-England bee is better behaved and 
enters the tlower from the mouth. 

“Possibly the most remarkable instance of 
foreign travel in a plant is in connection, with 
the Sweden clover. When Linuwus first saw it 
in Sweden it was comparatively scarce and he 
supposed it to be ahybrid between the red and 
the white clover, and named it Trifolium hy- 
bridum. In Americait was scarcely known ten 
or fifteen years ago. Now the traveler, with 
his eyes out of the car window, may see it in 
abundance everywhere. Its mottied white and 
red flowers and particularly sweet odor make 
it a favorite wild-tlower bunch for the ladies. Lt 
is in most of the hotel vases as parior orna- 
ments. 

tsut possibly the loveliest, or at least the most 
striking, of all the introduced wild fiowers is 
the New-England whin. Another particularly 
beautiful wild flower from the Old World, now 
getting common in New-England, and giving 
pleasure to the lover of wild-tlower scenery, is 
the blue vetch, Vicia cracca. It usually crowds 
out everything, and the furmer regards it as one 
of his worst enemies. On the seacoasts of New 
Enyland, however, the yield of this grass is 
simply enormous, and the agriculturist em- 
ploys it largely for hay, The roots are an- 
noying to the more Southern farmer, as every 
little piece grows. It can never be gotten rid 
of. But here, where the same field is mown for 
an indefinite number of years, it is of no con 
sequence how the roots hold on. The more 
tenacious the better. But it is such a bold 
warriora mong vegetation that nothing can 
grew where it grows, and a fleld of couch grass 
looks more like a field of some light kind of 
wheat under a careful farmer’s hands. 

Timothy grass here will not stand the attack. 
Battalions of weeds contest the tleld with it. 
Couch grass alone sends forthdefiance. But 
the blue vetch is a masterpiece. [It grows up 
with the grass, and at length overtops it, and 
forms beautiful blue patches over the whole 
field, looking like bright cerulean lakes over a 
gray arid plain. Fortunately the farmer does 
not mind, as it is as agreeable to the cattle as 
the grass. [t is oue of those rare instances 
where great beauty and utility go band in hand 
together and strike upatruly happy marriage. 

Another most lovely introduced wild flower 
of New-England is the English vbarberry. In the 
early Spring it has a wealth of goldun blossoms, 
succeeded in the Fall by the bright crimson, 
adding largely to the beauty of the wild-tlower 
scenery. Ithas been a great traveler in its 
time. It started in Arabia, from whence it car- 
ried and still retains its Arabian name—barber- 
ry—though no one knows what the name means. 
It became naturalized in Lugland, but feil into 
disfavor with agriculturists from a belief, not 
unfounded, that it gave the rustto wheat. New 
England welcomes it for its beauty, finding no 
particular unfriendly habits in its new relation 
here. 

— 
BOSTON’S TREE GARDEN, 


BUSSEY’S WOODS TRANSFORMED INTO 


THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 
From the Boston Traveller. 

One of the places that hasin a large degree 
the dual quality of delighting and educating is 
the Arnold Arboretum, and yet, strange as it 
may appear, the number of residents who seem 
to profit by its existence is comparatively small. 
Indeed, there are not a few individuals who 


even now are ignorant of the fact that 
within the city mits there is this wondertul 
garden of trees, which, although embryonic in 
many respects, is unequaled anywhere in the 
world. 

In its present condition the casual observer 
will take more note of the natural beauty of 
the place than of its scientific value. being 
yet in its infancy, as only a few years have 
elapsed since the property assumed its present 
specitico character, there is a certain orudity 
apparent in the plots of earth vewly planted 
With young seedings, and it requires either a 
botanical scientist or a philanturopio enthusi- 
ast to see With the eye of a prophet the enjoy- 
ment posterity will take in those trees. : 

Yo the person who pays his first visit to this 
‘tree park” there isno endof delightful sur- 
prises. In the first place his attention will be 
attracted to the broad, magnifivent roads 
which wind over the place and aflord excep- 
tional advantages for carriage drivipg. i te 
the left of the road, near the entraiice, a few 
steps will bring him to such arustic retreat as 
he would not have believed possible could bein 
hiding suv near a public highway. A spring of 
crystal water surrounded by underbrush, a bab- 
bling brouk witha primitive footbridge, at the 
otuer side of which are the tall hemlock trees, 
with a curpet of pine needles, are here to be 
seen, and it requires no stretch of the imagina- 


| tion to tency oue’s self in the heart of the White 


Mountains. The trees rustie, the water gurgles, 
the boulders are as impassive, and there is the 
same air of unfathomable mystery as in the un- 
frequented wooda of the New-Hampsbhire hills, 
und yet only astone’s throw away is the road 
with pleasure parties driving by. 

This is the tinest grove of hemlocks in this 
part of New-Englaud, and as one glances up at 
their stalwart strength, which has endured for 
centuries, there instinctively rises to the lps, 
“This is the forest primeval.” ‘These are the 
** Bussey Woods,’ and it was on the opposite 
side of this hill that the Joyoe children met 
their dreadful fate. The spot where the giri 
was found is marked by a rude monument of 
stones which visitors have placed there. 

Although, with the exception of the hemlocks, 
there is no natural grouping among the Dative 
trees, they appear in great variety and are very 
beautiful, but tifty years from now will witness 
a wonderful transiormation, when tall trees 
shall stand in classified order and beauty and 
sclence shall appear as twin sisters in the 
branches which then will wave on high. 

In this scientific arrangement families will be 
placed together, and every tree and woody shrub 
that will grow in our New-England olimage will 
here be found with its own proper label. Asys- 
tem of “ outting back” is employed on many of 
the trees, and by this process they assume 
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Prescription. 

she’s weak, rune 
down, and over- 
worked, that 
builds her up; if she suffers from any of the 
distressing derangements and diseases t 
aiflict her sex, it corrects and cures. _ 

It’s an invigorating, restorative tonic, & 
soothing and strengthening nervine, and 
only guaranteed remedy for the ills and ail- 
ments that beset a woman. It regulates and 

romotes all the proper functions, improves 

igestion, enriches the blood, dispels. aches 
and pains, brings refreshing sleep, and re- 
stores health and strength. 

All “female complaints” and weaknesses 
are positively and permanently cured with 
the “ Favorite Prescription,” it's the only 
medicine for them that can be, and is, guar- 
anteed. If it doesn’t benefit or cure, in 
every case, you have your money back. 

Something else may be better for the dealer 
to sell—but think for yourself whether it cam 
be “ just as good” for you to buy. 
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taller and fuller proportions, and the foliage 
remains green much longer.: The soil has to be 
carefully prepared for those specimens that 
= not indigenous, often to an extent of three 
eet. ~ 

The Arboretum covers 175 acresof land that 
was bequeathed to Harvard University by the 
late Mr. Bussey, it having formerly been a por- 
tion of Bussey’s farm. 

By the legacy of James Arnold an income of 
$100,000 was left to the university for the pur- 
pose of cultivating trees. Prof. Charles Sprague 
Sargeant, the director of the Arboretum, has 
given his careful attention to all arrangements, 
and his enthusiastic zeal meets with reward not 
only in the present improvements which he has 
wrought, but in anticipation of the results 
which will make this one of the most note- 
worthy localities in the country. 

The especial pride of the Arboretum is the 
large nursery, Which is considered the finest in 
the country. The scientific arrangement is car- 
ried out to perfection, and uncommon facilities 
are here open to the student of botany. 

The Hunnewell Museum, a large brick build- 
ing, substantially built, is now finished and will 
soon contain the valuable library of the Direct- 
or, togethor with the vast herbarium which he 
has been collecting for many years. The rooms 
on the first floor will be open to the public, and 
specimens of woods, fruit, and blossoms, to- 
gether with photographs and drawings, will be 
of inestimable value to the student in his re- 
searches. On the floor above will be the library, 
offices, and lecture room. 


JAPANESE BAMBOOS. 


} 
THEY SEEM NOT TO THRIVE IN OUR 


CLIMATE. 


From Garden and Forest, 

The Japanese bamboos which are attainable 
seem to be all native of southern Japan. The 
French nurserymen have sent tiese out under 
names of their own, generally botanical ones, 
buta number received with the native names 
seem to be duplicates of those from France. 
The Japanese, curiously enough, use Chinese 
names for these and other plants, as was found 
in tracing up the translations of the names 
among some of our mild-mannered Occidental 
merchants. Forinstance, the Japanese name 
for bamboo is Take,” but botawicaliy the Chi- 
nese * Chiku” is used in conjunction with the 
Varietal name; thus Kimmeichiku is the square- 
stemmed bamboo (Castelloni of the French;) 
Kokuchiku is the black bamboo (Bamboo nigra 
in trench catalogues;) Hamchiku is the spotted 
bainboo. 

Coming from this warm section, which I be- 
lieve has a somewhat humid atmosphere, the 
bamboos seem to require a warmer Spring than 
ours to give them an early start. In my garden, 
at least, which has a cold, clayey soil, they do 
not seem quite happy, and begin to make 
growth rather late inthe Spring. A tempera- 
ture of 60- and upward seems to be required to 
Inake them move. It is very probable that my 
plants, which have been established about 
two years, are in too heavy soil and in 


‘too drya position to do their best, and that 


with careful planting and attention they might 
make a more thrifty growth, bus I doubts if, 
with their late-moving habit, they are likely to 
prove satisfactory to any but growers who 
fancy unusua! plants. They are the slowest of 
plants, also, to become established, and are not 
things to be shifted from one position to an- 
other at the pleasure of the grower. 

AS8S pot plants for conservatory decoration 
they grow somewhat better, the humid atmos- 
phere seeming to suit them, and their pecuiiar 
decorative value is useful among tropical 
piants. Being grown there they also resent 
moving outside, and quickly show their resent- 
ment by withering foliage. As far as my 
experience goes, I am _ forced to conslude 
at present that the bamboos are in the 
garden much inferior in value to the 
other noble grasses, as Eulaiias, Arundos, Ert 
anthus, &c., which so rapidly each season form 
grand masses of gravetul foliage and require 
little care or attention. However, as it is the 
uncommon and dificult plants which sometimes 
prove the most Interesting, it is to be hoped that 
turther trials of the bamboos in New-Jersey 
may allow more favorable reports. 


HONEY FROM HEATHER. 


A SECRET THAT DIED WITH THE 
OF GALLOWAY. 


From the Saturday Review. 

The pleasant pastures near Kirkcudbright are 
specially rich in white clover, which produces 
honey of a greenish tint and exquisite flavor, 
and we shall not be suspected of touting if we 
recommend those who fare sumptuously every 
day to ask London tradesmen, to whom it is 
well known, to supply them with Borgue honey, 
Not less blessed is he who can spread his roll 
with butter and heather honey; the prejudice 
against its dark amber hue has long been over- 
come, and it is less cloying and more aromatie 
than that made from white clover. It is not 
generally known, however, that, for some reason 
not easy to divine, bees can turn the feather 
grown in mosses to no good account; itis on 
the uplands only where the apiarian can plant 
his ‘‘skeps” with the certainty of an upland 
harvest. 

Heather still blooms bravely on the Galloway 
hills, but thirsty shepherds recall wistfully the 
days when it was made to yield something of 
more potent virtue than honey. The ancient 
Pictish secret of brewing beather ale is lost, and 
the manner of losing it is recorded in a local 
legend, 

The Picts of Galloway, it is said, were hard 
pressed by their ancient foes, the Scots of Dal- 
riada. Step by step they retreated before them, 
falling under superior numbers, till at last 
there remained alive but three braves—a father 
and two sons. They were of the family to 
whom, alone among the Picts, was known the 
priceless secret of brewing heather ale. Sta- 
tioned on the narrow and fortified neck of land 
which connecta the Mull of Galloway, the 
southernmost point of Scotiand, with the main- 
land, they made fearful havoc among their 
assailants. The Scottish commander, weary of 
seeing his best warriors slaughtered, ealled a 
parley, anid offered quarter to the Pictish chief 
and his sons on condition that they would 
reveal their hereditary secret. 

** | accept your olfer,”’ cried the father; “but 
none of my race must be wituess to the betrayal, 
Therefore, before L speak, cast my sons into the 
sea.” 

It was done aa he desired, and then the Scots 
closed round the old man, burning to learn the 
precious receipt. But he, breaking from them 
and running to @ pinnacle overhanging the 
waves, shouted, ‘‘ Now [ know that none lives 
who can hetray our trust!” and straightway 
fiung himself into the churning tide, where his 
sons had already perished. 

A VERY OLD ROSE BUSH. 
From the Architeciural Record. 

As long ago as the year 822, Hildesheim is 
mentioned in history. In that year, we are 
told, Lewis the Pious, Charlemagne’s' son and 


successor, made it the seat of the BKishoprio 
intended by his father to be established at the 
neighboring town of Elze. Less than a century 
before, Charlemagne had brought the heathen 
Saxons into subjection, and Christianity was 
yet new in the land. Gunther, the first bishop, 
had been Canon of the cathedral at Rheims. 
Three years after his elevation to the new 
Episcopal See he consecrated the first chapel, 
naming it in honor of the Virgiu Mary. This 
chapel is supposed to have occupied the 
site under the present cathedral, where the 
crypt of the uew obureh is built A 
pretty rose bush that now clings to the 
outer wali of the cathedral choir is said by 
tradition to have grown there since the days 
of Lewis the Pious himself. In the twelfth 
century, when the choir and crypt were being 
enlarged, a protecting, hollow wall was built 
around “he rose bush, in order that the vine 
might continue to grow about the building 
when the new ‘all had been completed. A bit 
of the old arching may be seen bebind the altar 
in the crypt. This is the present voucher for 
the greatage of the rose bush, and it must be 
admitted that many traditions reposs upon @ 
less solid foundation. 
—_——_—-~<-- — 


A PINE AND OAK TREE, 
From the Albany Journal. 
A singular freak of nature in the vegetable 
kingdom may be observed a short distance east 
o? Ashburnham on the line of the Fitchburg Rail- 


road. The tree is about the size of a large apple 
tree and has a limb about 18 or 20 inches in 
diameter. Persons have dug down and found 
but one root underneath, but it has two kinds 
of foliage, that of a pine and that of an oak, 
which may be distinctly seen from a distance. 
In the Fall of the year burs fall on one side 
and acorns on the other. Parties from Boston 
ror been negotiating for its removal to that 
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LONDON ACTORS RESTING 


R ————. -— 
ONLY EIGHT OF THE FIRST- 
CLASS THEATRES NOW OPEN. 


TWO MORE TO CLOSE WITHIN A FORT- 
NIGHT—BURLESQUE AT THE GAI- 
ETY MAKING MONEY—KYRLE BEL- 
LEW's POPULARITY—HENRY IRVING 
TO PRODUCE TENNYSON’S “‘ BECKET.” 


LONDON, Aug. 6.—Only eight of the first-class 
theatres in London are now open, and another 
fortnight will see several more closed. The 
final performance at the Garrick Theatre will 
be givento-night. Notwithstanding the fact that 
& series of matinées has been given at the Lyric 
Theatre at half prices, the last nights at that 
house are also announced. 

The Gaiety, at which theatre the only bur- 
lesque in town is running, is reaping a rich 
harvest, while nothing seems to diminish the 
popularity of the triple bill at the Court The- 
aire, which is nightly crowded to the doors. 

Kyrie Bellew sprang into popularity with 
Adelphi audiences on Saturday last, when he 
appeared as the hero in Sims and Buchanan’s 
melodrama, “‘The Lights of Home.” The 
feature of the play is a shipwreck scene, which 
is pronounced by critics to be the most real- 
‘istic thing of the kind ever seen upon the 
stage. : 

Henry Irving’s anpouncement that he will 
s0cu produce Lord Tennyson’s play “ Becket” 
has caused cunsiderable surprise in the the- 
atrical world of London. Mr. Irving has had 
the play in hia hands eleven years. It is said 
thet Lord Tennyson is still most anxious to see 
& play of his successfully produced in London. 
Hitherto his plays, when performed here, have 
always resuited in failure. Im 1586 Lady 
Archibald Campbeil’s pastora) players pro- 
duced * Becket” on Wim» iedon Common. — 

Itis ramored that Signor Lago will give a 
season of opera in the Autumn. 

Henrik Ibsen is said to be at present engaged 
upon the libretto of a grand operaf having for 
its subject the Vikings. The name of the com- 
poser of the music of the opera is a secret, but 
it is said to be in the hands of one of the most 
distinguished of German composers. 

When “King Lear” is produced at the 
Lyceum, Mr. Irving will appear as King Lear, 
Miss Ellen Terry as Cordelia, Miss Genevieve 
Ward as Regan, Miss Maud Milton as Gouneril, 
and Mr. Gilbert Hare as the Fool. 

There seems to be some ground for believing 
that Mr. Sydney Grundy, who recently turned 
his attention forthe moment to comic opera, 
will tind compensation for his past disappoint- 
ments in future accomplishment. It may be 
hinted without any great indiscretion that 
something of an earnest aud original descrip- 
tion may be expecied atuo very distant date 
frow his pen. 

Mr. Pinero also has nearly finished a new 
play. the destination of 

een assigned to Terry’s and by others to the 
Court Theatre. Both assumptions are equally 
wide of the mark. In his latest effort Mr. 
Pinero has elected to treat a serious subject, 
such as he gave in “ The Profligate,” but with 
characteristic modesty he has declined to ac- 
cept any proposals for its production until the 
work has been completed io his own satisfac- 
tion. There is, however, every probability that 
it will eventually finda home ai the theatre of 
which the inauguration wus rendered note- 
Worthy by the production of ‘** The Protiigate.” 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, too, has been at 
work. Keierence has already been made to the 
new piece written by him for Mr. Wyndham, 
and sinee its completion he has contracted to 
supply Mr. ibeerbohm Tree with a successor to 
“The Dancing Girl.” This, however, is not all 
he has done. When Mr. Willard resumes mau 
agemeut in London, an event that is pretty cer- 
tain to take place in the AUiumn of next year, 
hie repertory will include an eutirely new 
drama specially written for him by the author 
of * The Middleman.” 

Turning to France, we are promised plays by 
Alexaudre Dumas fils and Victorien Sardou, 
which in each instance are tolera ly Bure speed 
fly to find their way across the Channel. Tuat 
by Sardou, entitied “ La Belle Americaine,” has 
indeed aiready been secured by Mr. Charles 
Frohman for the United Stutes. 

M. Dumas meanwhile bas just completed two 
pieces, to both of which, oddly enough, although 
treating of dillerent subjecis, the same title, 
* La Route de Thebes,” isapplicable. The com- 
Mittee of the Comédie Francaise will soon be 
ealled upon to choose which of the two it pre- 
fers to produce during the coming Winter. 

Already theatrical adapters have their eye 
upon Mr. Thomas Hardy's finely-wrought 
novel, “ Tess of the d’Urbervillea,” which, des- 
pite the ugliness of its title, has been one of the 
books of the season, Fancy a play with sucha 
mame! In ali probability, Mr. Hardy would noi 
grant permission to adapt his latest success to 
any buta most experienced adapter, and even 
then its chances of success would be highly 
problematical. To transform a novel iuto a 
play, a great dealof cutting down is needed. 
‘Tons of description have to be thrown over- 
board, and the characterization has to be fo- 
cussed by touches here and there which a 
suaster hand alone can give. Asa general rule, 
the novel is wrecked in the process of adapta- 
tion. 

The exquisite taste in dress displayed by 
Miss Ellen Terry, both op and off the stage, has 
long been generally remarked; but it is not so 
widely known that, before deciding upon a new 
gown, Miss Terry usually has it submitted to the 
inspection of Mr. Hienry Irving, whom she re- 
gerds as ap admirable judge in such matters. 

During the Autumn season, Mr, R. C. Carton 
Will probably have two of his new pieces run- 
hing eoncurrently at diflerent theatres, his 
** Robin Goodfellow’ being down for early pro- 
duction at the Garrick, while “ Liberty Hall” is 
to be the first novelty at the St. James's. 

* Holyrood,” the drama which Mesers, 
Richard Davey and Walter Pollock have writ- 
ten around the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots, 
Was read to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt last 
week, with the aid of an interpreter. Madame 
was 80 pleased with it that she forthwith eom- 
missioned M. Paul Berton to make a French 
version of the piece, 

oe ee 
DO NOT WRITE A PLAY. 


THE BEST ADVICE TO BE GIVEN TO 
ASPIRING YOUNG PERSONS, 

Frank Archer, a London actor, has written a 
book entitled “How to Write a Play.” The 
London Apectaior thinks “‘ A more suitable tit 
would have been ‘How Not to Write a Bad 
Play,’ and that advice on that subject could be 
given in very few words. 

**Not the leastinteresting part of Mr. Areher's 
book is his survey of dramatic work that has 
been done by men who have succeeded brill- 
fantly in other branches of literature, but have 
utterly failed in dramatic writing. 
authors who have attempted and failed to write 
for the stage is a really formidable one, and in- 


cludes, with but few exceptions, nearly all the 
great names in literature—tfailed, aceording to 
Mr. Archer, geveraliy through ignorance of the 
Tequirements of the stage. For it would be im- 
ossible to believe that Scott, Coleridge, or 
3yron were lacking in dramatic force, or that 
Charies Lamb or Thackeray could not write 
good dialogue. 
évery now and then for a better literary quailty 


in its plays, and to lament that the stage is not | 
written tor by men who have uw recognized place | 


in literature, and who would, thereiore, pre- 
sumably be better fitted to produce something 
that was worth listening to. 


** People who idiy echo this complaint would | 
do well to look through the list of the failures | 


that are here recorded. If that is not sullicient 
anewer, let them read one or two of Charies 
Lamb’s rejected plays, or that distressing pro- 
duction which 
into an almost equally bad novel under the 
pame of ‘ Lovel the Widower.’ 


quired than jwagination and power of ene. 
sion. Even Dickens, who was an excrilent 


amateur actor himsel!, failed in writing ior the | 
theatre, possibly from not recognizing that the | 
necessity of conforming to its rules was para- | 


mount over all literary considerations. 

* It is curious tu note among the names of un- 
successful dramatists those of Wordsworth and 
Richard Cobden. Passing from the considera- 
tion of unsuccessful plays to those that have 


been successful, the author, in attempting a | 


definition of the latter, says that ‘a sympa- 
thetic and well-constructed drama, that yields 
the fullest opportunities to a clever company of 
actors in their respective lines, and that will 
giand s reasonable teatof time, comes under 
the head of a successful play.’ 


construction. 


success as playwrights. 
mer we should say that it was solely to those 
two qualities, for, beyond their adaptability to 
the powers of the actors and their appeal to the 


sentiment of the public, the comedies of that | 


popular dramatist had but little to recommend 


them. 
* We are not sure that sympathy is quite the 
most necessary requirement for @ good play; 


but, at any rate, it bas much to do with ite | 
invention, We | 


popularity. Originality of 
gatber, the author thinks 
altogether indispensable, though 


a uality not 


reason why Engiish writers should not show 
themselves as inventive as their French rivals, 
As a help toward invention, he suggests that a 

treater use should be made of collaboration, 

hinking that a great deal of the Frenchman's 
superioriy in this matter is to be traced to the 
fact that he understands the value of coilabora- 
tion far better than wedo. We should hardly 
have thought that the advice was needed. Al- 
most os many plays appear to-day with the 
names of two authors attached to them, as plays 
for which one man alone is responsible. Nordo 
we think that the former show any advance in 
the matter of originality. But all comparisons 





which has by sowe | 











The list of | 


The world ts apt to clamour | 


| eluding Sunday. 
Thackeray afterward converted | 


They will prob- | 
ably agree that there is something more re- | 


Upon two qual- | 
ities at least he insists—sympathy and good | 
It was to those two qualities that | 


Robertson and Tom Taylor chiefly owed their | 
In the case of the for- | 


e declares | 
that invention, original or not, is an essential of | 
good play writing, and protests that there is no | 





of English comedy or drama with the French 
are unsatisfactory; the authora write for two 
very different publics, and are judged by very 
different standards.” 


—$ 
NOTES OF THE STAGE. 


—John Drew, who is now a “ star,” was born 
in Philadelphia in November, 1853. The Drew 
family is illustrious in the history of the Amer!- 
can stage. Theelder John Drew was & come- 
dian of exceptional talent and humor. His 
widow, after a stage career of more than sixty 
years, is still before the public without & rival 
in such réles as Mre. Malaprop. John Drew, at 
the age of twenty, made his first appearance at 
his mother's theatre, the Arch Street, in Phila- 
delphia, as Plumper in ‘Cool as a Cucumber.” 
The date of this performance was March 23, 
1573. In Februsry, 1875, he appeared at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New- York, as Bob Ruggles 
in “The Big Bonanza.”’ He had good parts at 
the same hog;se in * Lemons” and “ Pique,” 
aud Was seen Lo less advantage in Shakespeare's 
plays, supporting Adelaide Nelison and Edwin 
Booth. In 1877-3 he was @ member of Fanny 
Davenport's company, and in 1878-9 he played 
Archie Fairfax, and later, Henry Beauclere in 
“Dipiomacy,” with tho traveling company 
organized by Frederick Warde, Maurice /Bar- 
rymore, and Mr. and Mrs. Majeroni. He re- 
joined Mr. Daly’s company at Daly’s Theatre 
when that bouse was opened in september, 
1879, and his first real hit was madein ‘An 
Arabian Night” in the next December. He has 
since been recognized, in London as well as in 
New-York, as an actor of uncommon talent and 
excellent taste, zealous, conscientious, and de- 
voted to his calling. 

—The excellence of William Gillette’s adapta- 
tion of Alexandre Bisson’s ‘* Feu Toupinel’”’ 
naturally leads playgoers to expect much of his 
version of the same French dramatist’s later 
farce, ‘La Famille du Pont Biquet.” This is 
called “ Settled Out of Court,’’ and it will be 
acted for the first time to-morrow night at the 
new Fifth Avenue Theatre by that one of 
Chagles Frohman’s many companies which in- 
cludes Joseph Holland, M. A. Kennedy, William 
Faversham, and Georgie Drew Barrywore. 
Bisson’s farces need “adaptation” before they 
can be acted in our theatres. They cannot, like 
Labiche’s, be simply translated. There are ele- 
ments in all of them that must be displaced 
by something else. Anglo-Saxon taste objects 
to much of Bisson’s humor. Neither ‘* Les Sur- 
prises du Divorce” nor * Feu Toupinel’’ would 
have survived here if presented in bald trans- 
lations or if clumsily adapted. Mr. Gillette has 
the adapter’s talent. He knows what to reject 
and what to substitute for the rejected matter. 
In “Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows” the vim and 
sparkle of the French farce were retained with- 
out the grossness. As much will be expected 
of ‘La Famille du Pont Biquet,’’ which has 
been successful in Parise. 


Robert Manteli arrived yesterday morning 
by the Umbria aftera holiday of two months 
abroad. Although his time was passed chietly 
in visiting friends and relatives in the North of 
Ireland, Mr. Mantell has not beeu unmindful of 
business, and has secured the Americn rights 
of two piays, which will be tried during this 
season. Rehearsals of ‘The Face in the Moon- 
light” will begin at once and the play will be 
presented Aug. 22 at Buffalo for one week prior 
io the New-York production at Proctor’s 
Theatre Aug. 29. 

Arthur Forrest, a forcible actor, will be a 
member of Richard Mansfield’s company next 
season. W. J. Ferguson, D. H. Harkins, A. C. 
Andrews, W: N. Griitith, and Beatrice Cameron 
have been re-engaged. As already announced, 
Mr. Mansfield will appear at Daly’s Theatre in 
the preliminary season, beginning Sept. 12. 

—Edward H. Sotbern'’s company, when he 
begins his new season at the Lyceum Theatre 
Aug. 16, will include Mr. and Mrs. Morton Selten, 
Rowland Buckstone, Charles Harbury, C. P. 
Floekton, Virginia Harned, and Jenny Dunbar. 
The play will be “Captain Le Harblair,” by 
Marguerite Merington. 

Maurice Barrymore is writing a new play 
for Mrs. Bernard Beere, in whose company he 
will be the leading actor this Fall. In a few 
days he will go to London to consult with the 
actress. Mra. Beere will make her first appear- 
ance in New-York at the new Manbattan Opera 
House Nov. 14 

Alexander Comstock insists that he has 
secured the lease of Niblo’s and there is no rea- 
son to doubt his word. He says the house will 
be redecorated. We hope that it will aleo be 
cleaned and well ventilated. The atmosphere 
of the house is rank with the odor of decayed 
melodrama. 

—Mr. Tony Pastor will begin his Autumn 
tour at Long Branch this week with Bessie 
Bonehill and Margaret Cline. At his city the- 
atre the entertainment will be given by J. F. 
Hoey, Allen and Rankin, Bonnie Thornton, 
Capitola Forrest, and others. 


—Charles Frohman’s ‘“‘stock company” fin- 
ished its engagement in San Francisco last 
night. The next fortnight they will act in 
Southern California. Toward the close of Au- 
gust they will begin along engagement at the 
Columbia Theatre, Chicago. 

—Preliminary announcement is made of the 
production in Harlem, Aug. 22, of a farcical and 
musical play called * The Kid,” the authors of 
which, Henry White and Lawrence Howard 
bave aimed to make fun of New- York’s facilities 
for rapid transit. 


—Eugene Tompkins expects mucn profit from 
his revival of ‘*The Black Crook’’ at the 
Academy in September, The scenery and cos- 
tumes have been made in Europe, and most of 
the dancers and other performers will be en- 
gaged abroad. 

At Koester & Bial’s Music Hall this week M. 
Dufour and Mile. Hartley will appear in “A 
Village Wedding"; Nada Reyval, the “ queen 
of electricity,” will exhibit her peculiar powers, 
and the clever Borani brothers will perform. 


—Con T. Murphy wrote “ Killarney,’ the 
play Katie Emmett will produce at the Star 
Theatre Aug. 22. The scene is laid in Ireland 
in 1785-7. Frazer Coulter, Grace Thorne, and 
George C. Boniface will be of the company. 


—Mr. Hoyt, from the cool wilds of New-Hamp- 
shire, sends word that the three-hundredtb per- 
formance of *“*A Trip to Chinatown” will be 
given at the Madison Square Theatre Aug. 26. 

Promise is made that ‘The White Squad- 
ron,”’ with which the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
will soon be opened, will be a scenic exhibition 
of uncommon noveity and beauty. 

Mme. Modjeska, supported by Otis Skinner, 
will act Katharine of Aragon in Shakespeare's 
“King Henry VIII.” at the Garden Theatre 
Oct. 3. 

—Kathryn Kidder, who has been apending 
the Summer abroad, sailed on La Bourgogne 
July 30 for New-York. 

In *‘ Lady Lil” atthe Standard Theatre next 
Saturday night Lillian Lewis will be supported 
by Gustavus Levick. 


Mr. Palmer’s players will present “ Ala- 
bama’”’ to morrow night at the Baidwin Thea- 
tre, San Francisco. 

“Sinbad” continues at the Garden Theatre. 
The roof garden entertainment is as attractive 
as ever. 

Fanny Davenport is in Wales. 
tour begins in Philadelphia, Nov. 7. 


‘Fatherland’ and its yodels continue at 

the Union Square Theatre. 
—<>—_——_ 
NOTES OF MUSIC. 

At the end of five weeks “ The Vice Admiral” 
will leave the Casino, and the present organiza- 
tion will bid farewell to the home of comic ope- 
ra and the scene of its many successes. It ia 
proposed to make the final week a souvenir week 
and present to the audience each evening a 
pretty token and remembrance of past triumphs. 
On the farewell night a public reception will be 
held in the auditorium, at which will be present 
as many artists in the comic opera world who 
have appeared in the Casino during the past 
ten years as are inthe city or immediate vicin- 
ity on that date. The business now being 
done by “The Vice Admiral” continues 
to be highly satisfactory, and the per- 
formance is certuinly a very enjoy- 
able one from first to last. On Monday 
Aug. 15, several new faces will be seen tn the 
cast and Gustave Kerker will resume his seat 
at the director's stand. Upon the roof garden 
the entertainment furnished by Stainville, 
La Granadina, Lizzie Derious Daly, Mabel 
Stephenson, Binns and Burns, M. Felix, the Na- 
varro Quartet, and the Espinosa company con- 
tinues to attract great crowds every night, in- 
Rudolph Aronson, who 1s on 
his way home from Europe, has engaged sev- 
eral European novelties to appear later in the 
month. The partition at present surrounding 
the parquet floor is to be replaced by a solid 
wall of plate glass, with convexed mirrors, 
when the music hall entertainment is given. 
The mirrors will refiect the stage pictures and 


Her next 


ballets for the benefit of those who prefer to sit | 


in the Alhambra Court and smoke room during 
the performance. Two big ballets are to be 


given nightly in conjunction with two vaude- | 


ville entertainments. 
—To-morrow evening begins the fourth week 


of the engagement of Henry E. Dixey and bis | 


opera company. At Paimer’s ‘The Mascot” 


still rans merrily on, with no signs of another | 


opera for some time to come. When the season 


commenced no one expected that Audran’s | 
tuneiul but familiar opera would last over a | 
fortnight, but here itis wellon toward its sec- | 


ond month, playing to the most protitable Sum- 
mer business in the history of Palmer's Thea- 
tre. The past week was a repetition of the first, 
crowded houses ruling at exery performance. 
Mr. Dixey’s Lorenzo appears to have caught 
the popular faney, and the standard he has 


created for the part it will be difficult in future | 


to change. Little touchea have been added to 
his portrayal from night to night until it is now 
well-pigh perfect. Miss D’Arville’s Bettina is 
the sam+ charming bit of work that was 60 highly 
commended on the start. William Pruette’s 
Pippo, Fred Lennox’s Rocco, 
Waliace’s Fiametta have all 
while the new-comers on the cast, Kaie Uart 


and Grace Harper, have only added to its gen- | 


eral strength. Manager Askin announces the 
second month of “The Mascot’ withou: trepi- 
dation, and judging by the quality of the hit it 
has scored he has made no mistake of judg- 
ment. 

—The Damrosch orchestral promenade con- 
certs at the Madison square Garden are well 
attended. ‘YTo-night the following numbers will 
be performed: Overture, ** Massaniello,” Auber; 
“Faust” fantaisie, Gounod; *‘ Dances of the 
Old Style,” Gillet; “Dream After the Ball,” 
Czibulka; ** Dance of Death,” Saint-Sa ns; over- 
ture, ‘‘ Oberon,” Weber; * Ave Maria,” Gounod; 
waltz, ‘The Sleeping Beauty,” Tschaikowsky; 
selections from * Kbheingold,” “ Meistersinger,” 
and ** Tannhiiuser,” Wagner, and some Strauss 
waltzes. The reof garden performances to-night 





| of the decedent, Anna M, | 
©. Knight, Jr., are named as the executors. No 


and Yolande | 
warm admirers. | 


| from the Bowlord estate. 





will be strep by t ap ce of 
Miss Flora yson, the te Rontrdlto of 
“The Bostonians.’ Miss Finlayson will sing 
“Promise Me,” from De Koven’s “Robin 
Hood”; “The Palms,” by Faure, and a number 
of English ballads, thus really making the root 
garden a café chantant. 

—Marie Tempest is homeward bound. She 
sailed from Southampton yesterday by the 
steamer Columbia of the Hamburg-American 
Line, which is due to arrive in New-York Satur- 
day next. She brings with her the entire set of 
costumes she is to wear in De Koven and 
Smith's new opera, ‘‘The Fencing Master,” in 
whieh Manager J. M. Hill is to “star” her in 
the coming season. Among the late engage- 
meuts made by Manager Hill for this produc- 
tion is Hubert Wilke for the baritone rdle. Max 
Freeman has returned from Chicago to divect 
the rehearsals. The company has been called 
to report at the Standard Theatre Monday, 
Aug. 8, 10:30, for organization. 

—The remarkable record of Paimer’s Theatre 
in its Summer seasons deserves especial men- 
tion. Every comic operetta that has been 
produced there, according to the state- 
nents of the managers, has been played to the 
largest Summer business ever kuownin the 
theatre. Yet persons who went there in the 
early seasons of the McCaull Company supposed 
that they saw the house filled to its capacity. 
This theatre is like a horse car; there is always 
room for one more. 

—Camille Saint-Saéns has accepted the invita- 
tion of the exposition managers to come to Chi- 
cago nextSummer. Although the dateis not 
&@ solutely fixed, it is probable that M. Saint- 
Saéns will choose either May or June for his 
visit. He willconduct programmes of his own 
compositions, and will appear as organist and 
at chamber concerts. 

oS ae 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN BOSTON. 

Boston, Aug. 6.—Two of the leading theatres 
here—the Boston and the Tremont—are at pres- 
ent running without licenses. The Board of 
Aldermen, sitting as the Committee on Licenses, 
held a meeting on Monday, which the managers 
of the various places of amusement were re- 
quested to attend. HKefore issuing the licenses 
assurance was required that the managers 
would permit on their stages no “ gagging” at 
the expense of the Aldermen or any attempt to 
hold them up to ridicule. The theatres named 


were not represented at this meeting, and, con- 
sequently, uo licenses were issued to them. It 
remains to be seen whether the Aldermen will 
gract them without this assurauce, or attempt 
to close the houses. It is not likely that the lat- 
ter plan will work, for, of course, the managers 
are ready to make a cohtest and to give bonds to 
any required amount. In the meantime the 
Aldermen are mercilessly ridiculed by the news- 
papers. 

The regular dramatic season here was begun 
on Monday night, when Cleveland’s Minstrels 
and Cyrene began a week’s engagement. The 
business has been excellent. On Monday Rich- 
ard Goiden will produce his play of * Old Jed 
Prouty,” and give asilverspoon to every lady 
with a coupon ticket. 

Gorman’s Minstrels will appear at the Globe 
on Monday night and open the season at that 
house. For this engagement Luke Schoolcra!t 
of the “ City Directory” company will appear, 
in connection with his old-time partner, George 
H. Coes. On Monday week Charles Alfred 
Byrne and Louis Harrison’s ** The {sle of Cham- 
pagne”’ will be produced at the Globe, 

**By Proxy” will be played but one more 
week at the Boston Museum. On the 15th inst. 
Roland Reed will appear there in “Lend Me 
Your Wife.” 

**Puritania” keeps rightalong at the Tremont 
Theatre, and will continue to do so for another 
month. - 

* Robinson Crusoe” ie still the attraction at 
the Arena Garden Theatre. 

The Palace Theatre reopened this week, and 
has been doing big business. The dramatic at- 
traction is Kennedy and Williams in “Time 
Will Tell.” 

A week ago it was given out that there would 
be no Wednesday matinées at the Howard 
Athenwzum the coming season, which Tony 
Pastor will open on Aug. 22. Now it is an- 
nounced that matinée performances will be 
given on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

S pipiadiieaion 
CHICAGO PLAYHOUSES. 

CuicaGo, Aug. 6.—This has been the dullest 
week in theatrical cireles during the season. 
With the exception of the Chicago Opera House, 
McVicker’s, the Grand Opera House, and 
Hooley’s, all the theatres in the city have been 
closed, partly as a concession to the warm 
weather, and partly for the purpose of renova- 
tion ana redecoration. 

The only novelty presented was Miss Magin 
and John Stapleton’s comedy, “On ’Change,” 
at Hooley’s. As produced on the opening night, 
it was in exceedingly crude form and suffered 
from padding and a very neticeable effort to 
make the play last three hours. Since then the 
pruning shears have been liberally applied, and 
many changes have been made that materially 
improve the work. As the authors are residents 
of this city, and as the play is very local in its 
coloring, depicting the life of a broker on the 
Board of Trade, considerable interest has been 
shown in the performances, which have been 
witnessed by such large audiences that the 
mavagement feels encouraged to continue “ On 
’Change’’ anotber week. 

At McVicker’s a new clown piece has been 
tried for the first time on any stage. It is 
called ‘A Trip to the Circus,” and is modeled a 
long way alter “A Country Cireus,’’ and fails 
to do what the circus of tents and sawdust 
usually does— namely, to please. 

“Jane” concluded a successful fuur weeks’ 
run at the Grand this evening. The theatre 
will remain closed until next Saturday, when 
George W. Lederer's comedians will open the 
season with a uew comedy by Mrs. Romualdo 
Pacheeo, entitled ‘*‘ Nothing but Money.” 

At the Chicago Opera House ** Ali Baba” is to 
be retained indefinitely. 

Sunday evening the Columbia, which has been 
closed during the past week, will reopen with 
the presentation of ‘* The Junior Partner” by a 
company under the direction of Charles Froh- 
man, 





HE‘T CURES, 


APT TO BE FOLLOWED BY DEATH 
FROM LUNG TROUBLES, 


From the Philadelphia Record, Aug. 8. 

The heroic treatment to which the victims of 
the terrible hot wave were subjected ata num- 
ber of the hospitals seems to have removed 
some of them from the dangers of heat prostra- 
tion only to plunge them into the throes of 
pneumonia. One of the heat victims died of 


that disease yesterday at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and of the eleven patients remaining 
eight are sutfering from it. George Hawley, 
who died yesterday, resided at 627 Carpenter 
Street. He was forty-one years old. He was 
admitted to the hospital on July 29. 

The eight patients who are now euffering with 
pneumonia are Joseph Bailey, aged forty-five 
years, admitted July 28, and regarded as crit- 
ical; Jobn Dunn, aged thirty-three years; 
James Murray, aged twenty-four years, admit- 
ted July 28; John McDonald, aged forty years, 
admitted July 27, and regarded as hopeless; 
Hermiunn Meinhardt, aged twenty-five years, 
admitted July 28; John Stafford, aged thirty- 
six, admitted July 209; an Italian named Ko- 
mero, and a man named Klamack. 

The treatment which was applied at the 
Pennsy)vania Hospital and several other insti- 
tutions was to pluuge the patient into ice-cold 
water. Out of eighty-six patients thus treated 
sixty-seven were soon discharged from the hos- 
pital as cured. Seven died without being 
afforded relief, and a dozen have lingered iif the 
hospital. 

When asked about the probability of pneu- 
monia resulting from the cold plunge to which 
the patients were subjected, one of the resident 
physicians at the Pennsylvania Hospital said: 
* People who are easily overcome by the heat 
are also subject to congestion of the lungs.” 

eae 
A Will that Makes no Bequests. 

From the Philadelphia North American, Aug. 3. 

The willof Edward C. Knight, the sugar re- 
finer, was admitted to probate by Register of 
Wills Shields yesterday, and is a somewhat 
peculiar instrument. It makes no bequests to 
the heirs of the testator, providing only for the 
appointment of the executors of the estate, 
The large property will, therefore, be divided 
according to the intestate laws. The exact 
value of the estate cannot be known until an 
inventory is taken, but it 18 estimated 
worth nearly $6,000,000. The widow and son 


disposition is made of the beautiful park near 
Collingswood, in Camden, but the offer of the 
property as a gift to the city has not been with- 
drawn, Mr. Knight spent considerable money 
in improving the grounds, and about four years 
ago threw them open as a public park. Later he 
ollered to give the grounds to the City of Cam- 
den ifathe city would agree to care for and 
maintain them, but the necessary legisiation for 
the acceptance of the gift has never been ob- 
tained. 





Sisters Die on tiie Same Dag. 
From the Washing'on Poet, Aug. 3 
Mrs. Ann Scott Maulsby of Washington, 
widow of George Maulsby, Medical Direct- 
or, United States Navy, died at Elberon, N. J., 
where she had gone for the Summer, last 


Saturday. 
at ber home, at Mount Airy, near Philadelphia, 


of her sister, Mra. Emma Lovett Breese, wid- | 


Commodore Breese, United § States 


ow of 
Mra. Maulsty and Mrs. Breese were the 


Navy. 


daughters of the late Co). Lovett, the purchaser | 


of whatis now the Kalorama Heights property 
He lived there with 
his family before the war and until the time his 
property was confiscated by the Governinent 
for hospital purposes. He then removed to 
Philadelphia, where the family, except Mrs, 
Meuleby, has since resided. Mrs, Maulsby oc- 

upled an elegant house at 914 Seventeenth 
Street Northwest, and during the Winter season 
her parlors were the scene of some of the most 
noted society events. 





to bb | 


Knight and Edward | 





On the same day occurred the death, | 


HER POINT OF VIEW. 


SS 
Fresh-air children going or coming on their 
outing trips have got to be a decided feature of 
Summer travel. Carloads of them are to be en- 
countered everywhere and they never fail to at- 
tract attention. The other evening, at Stam- 
ford, the train was invaded by a large company 
of ‘‘fresh-airs,” as the trainmen call them, and 
from that time till the Grand Central Station 
was reached there was no dearth of entertain- 
ment for the other passengers. As they moved 
inte the cars they looked as if “ Birnam Wood 
had come to Dunsinane,” every child being 
loaded with an enormous bunch of wild flowers, 
daisies, black-eyed Susans, and goldenrod, with 
grasses and cat-tais, and often a second 
huge bunch of mint, which were souvenirs 
of the trip, intended for those left behind. 
When these treasures were carefully disposed of 
in various places, then the “fresh airs” sang 
and whistled, keeping time with their feet, all 
betraying the most jubilant spirits. Outside 
the tunnel the train was delayed for a brief pe- 
riod, and the youngsters chattered ceaselessly. 
A head out of a window provoked a sally froma 
companion, “ Keep your head in, Bessie; there’s 
not mucb in it, but you'll miss it if it gets 
kuocked off,” which with other similar chaff 
kept the “fresh airs” in roars of laughter and 
made all who listened smile more than once. 


This is an age of odd conceits. The other day 
a young Matron was proudly displaying a new 
ring just sent home from the jeweler's. It wasa 
gold band with a raised setting, in which was 
what looked like a very white pearl, although 
rather opaque. Speculation about it was finally 
set at rest by its owner, who proadly stated 
that it was “Claribel’s first tooth,” Caribel 
being her only child, a little Miss of four Sum- 
mers. When the tiny grinder fell out it was 
taken to a jeweler, who cut off the root, shaped 
aud polished it, and mounted it as a ring. 
* And no jewel could ve half so precious!’ was 
the doting mother’s found conclusion. Which 
seutiment, however sincere in occasional cases, 
will be pronounced by many as a rather dis- 
agreeable, if not positively morbid, one. 


A suggestion for the’ disposition of old kid 
gloves is that they be cut into bits and used 
for stufling the ubiquitous cushion of the moa- 
ern house comfortable. The bits should be quite 
fine, similar to the paper cuttings for the same 
purpose, from which idea doubtless the glove 
notion has been evolved. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, it is sald, while writing 
** David Grieve,” took lodgings at a small farm 
in the wilds of Derbyshire, where she constantly 
studied the ways of farm life and talked with 
the laborers. The result is the farm lore and 
unusual dialect of her novel. 


“Don't fancy that every Vernis Martin table 
or cabinet that you see is an actual Martin,”’ 
says a bric-A-brac dealer. ‘‘ They are s0 rare as 
not to be often met with over here. Most s8o- 
called Martins are reproductions. He | Martin] 


was a cabinetmaker of Paris who invented and 
preserved to his own use a varoieh whose won- 
derful fineness imparted such gloss and polish 
to iurniture dressed with it that its maker be- 
came famous everywhere. Unfortunately he 
did not leave the recipe behind him, and Mar- 
tin’s vernis or varnish has never been exactly 
duplicated, All furniture polished in this style, 
however, 18 calied Vernis Martin, and much of 
itis extremely choice, reaily as haudsome as 
the genuine, which not one in a hundred would 
kuow from the production if they got it.” 


‘Tear bottles’’ are being revived in modern 
Wares and are again fashionable bric-a-brac. 


In the naming of their children parents fre- 
quently display great want of foresight of 
future complications. The fact that the baby 
of to-day will be the man of to-morrow is not 
considered, and in consequence there is often, 
later on, much confusing of identities. A case 


in point is that of two brothers living in the 
same town, who are called respectively John 
and Charlies Anderson, When a boy came to 
each family he was named for his father, Later, 
two more boys were called respectively after 
their unclea. All the boys are now grown, and 
as the fathers are still living, in one family 
there are two Johns and a Charles, and in the 
other there are two Charleses and a Jobn, mak- 
ing a trio of each name in the town. When 
the names are written the proper “Jr.” and 
“2d” are allixed, but for speaking purposes 
this is cumbersome, and often ignored. The 
result has been much confusing of personali- 
ties, sometimes amusing, sometimes annoying. 
A parent has no moral right to saddle hia help- 
less child with a name which virtually robs 
him of his individuality, for atime at least, 
until death has simplified matters, as did these 
parents. 

A unique and pretty charity whioh flourishes 
in England during the Summer is the Sea Shell 
Mission. Princess Victoria Mary of Teck is its 
nominal, if not its acting, President, and other 
distinguished people lend their patronage to it. 
But it is the English children who carry it along. 


Every where on the coast the little folks may be 
seen with bags, baskets, and pails, which they 
are filling with shells and pretty stones for the 
other little children who have never seen the 
sea. The Secretary reports sending out over 
30,000 boxes and bags of shells and sea curios, 
which must have meant amusement and occu- 
pation in many dreary little lives and through 
many dreary hours. 

“How the riding costumes for women have 
changed,” commented.an observer the other 
day at a Summer resort as a cavalcade of riders 
swept by. “Time was, and not so very long ago, 
when those women would have worn, every one 


of them, long-skirted habits of black or very 
dark broadcloth, high—almost brimless—beaver 
hats, and perhaps, on such a suuny day as this, 
and if they were very good riders, carried small 
parasols.” : 

instead, the women riders of the party, and 
they were New- Yorkers, well mounted, and ex- 
perienced horsewomen, wore cheyilot shirts, 
with skirts of light-weight cloth, and sailor 
hats. Two of them had on skirts of some blue 
cotton material that looked like a dull-finished 
linen. Three wore white skirts, with Eton 
pockets of the blue, black ties, and blue straw 
hats with black ribbon bands. Every skirt was 
short, showing the trousers to match. A much 
more sensible and comfortable riding costume 
for country wear than the cumbrous, warm, 
and positively cruel one formerly in use. 


Borrow the baby’s gold buttons for your shirt 
waist; if he has two sets,so much the better, 
as six buttons linked with gold chains are the 


latest for the plaited front of the cheyiot or silk 
blouse every woman likes to wear this season. 


In last month's North American a writer (a 
woman) contributes a paper against the wear- 
ing of mourning. 

“The custom is outworn,”’ she urges; “ itis 
an apachronism inthe nineteenth century. It 
is un-Christian; it clouds the spiritual signifi- 


cance of the resurrection with the ever-present 
expression of temporal loss. It is cruel; it 
forces heipless and innocent people into action 
which entails privation and unnecessary sufier- 
ing. * * * Anditis essentially vulgar, for it 
presses private affairs upon public notice; it 
thrusts claims of fashion and frivolity upona 
time which most greatly moves the heights aud 
depths of being, and it forces its superficial 
worldliness into the tiercest throes which can 
ever rend human nature, Why, then, do we 
still wear mourning?” 

It is a temptation to reply to this writer's 
query with the return one, ** Why may we not 
still wear mourning!” From time immemorial 
bereaved huwanity has sought expression of 
its woe in its outward habiliwneuts. Qne age 
wears sackcloth and ashes, another puts on 
robes of purple silk. This nation chooses white 
as its emblem of grief, that one lack. The 
texture or color dves not matter, the circum- 
stance alone is important. 

The fact that the wearing of mourning is a 
symbol of paganism signities little. Many of 
our customs originated in widely diverse times 
trom the present, and posseserd a significance 
that has been long lost sight of or quite per- 
verted. We do not wear mourning to-day to 


| typify the despair of the heathen; we wear it as 


a part of a new condition of things. There is 
no change such as that which death brings, 
no upturning of life and home such as 
follows tn its wake. To alter our customs 
and garb is not a shock but a falling 
in with the strangeness of all the rest. And to 
call wearing mourning ‘essentially vulgar’”’ 
seems harsh, and is, besides, untrue at least for 
the reason which is alleged. A custom that is 
60 universally accepted and of such long stand- 
ing cannot be said to be ‘‘ preasing private af- 
fairs upon public notice’ vulgariy any more 
than to wear a traveling (ress en route to the 
cars. Any conspicuousness which the mourn- 
ing garb may havo possessed has long vanished. 
One of the first things a mourner notices is that 
half whom he meets is in mourning, which is a 
sudden discovers. The mourners have been 
— him before, but he has not remarked 
then. 

Another count in the indictment is the often 
“false outward show” of mourning apparel. 
There all customs ought to be forsworn. Must 
happy women discard the bridal veil and joyous 
pageant of flowers and music because others 
stand at the altar, decked out in the same brav- 
ery, With breaking bearts or with inaincere 
vows on their lips? While the worid is peopled 
with natures false and true and condition by 
varying circumstances there can be no sweep- 
ing, invariable law. The averayve must be taken 
as a guide, and the average mourner finds, and 


will continue to iind, a dexree of relief in put- | 


ting on the garments which custom decides beo- 
long to the time of grief. There is a touch of 
nature in it which has elements of universal 
sympathy. The pauper mourner draws her 
rusty black shawl] around her with a subtie feel- 
ing of kinship as she passes the other mourner 
in her crépe and sables. Through the minds of 
each ruus the thought, ‘Death has robbed us 





both,” and the momentary insight into each 
others grief does neither any harm. 


At the Palais de l’Industre in Paris is now 
going ona most interesting exhibition. It is 
called the International, Modern, and Retro- 
spective Exhibition of Woman’s Art. Rosa 
Bonheur is at the head of the undertaking, 


which is not, however, contined to the art of 
painting, as might be inferred. The exhibition 
is divided into sections, showing the fine arts of 
sculpture and painting and the arts industrial, 
tapestries, laces, embroideries, &c., with spect- 
mens from the School] of Drawing and School of 
Decorative Art. A most interesting exhibit is a 
collection of miniatures showing the change of 
fashions from the Middle Ages to the present 
time. The history of dress, in —— is also 
shown, and the history of hairdressing is not 
overlooked. The scheme is quite similar to 
that which, on & more elaborate scale, is con- 
templated for the Woman’s liding exhibit at 
next year's exposition in Chicago. 


A dainty room, which belongs to the daughter 
of the household, was seen lately that had 
rather unusual decorations. A paper of silvery 
green had afrieze of white lilies with yellow 
stamens. Tho carpet had more lilies on the sil- 
very-green ground, and white rugs were in 


front of bed and dressing table. The window 
and bed draperies were sheer art muslin in pale 
green strewn with lilies, and in an octagon 
window seat was piled a riot of eider-down 
cushions covered in the silvery-green silk. The 
furniture was white maple, chitionier, bed- 
stead, cheval glass, and dressing table, with one 
or two low rockers with cushions of green, and 
a glorious sleepy-hollow chair, which sug- 
gested lolling with a novel and box of oandy, 
was covered in corduroy of the prevailing 
hue. Perhaps it was because the room was 
visited on one of the recent very warm days 
thata grateful coolness seemed to come from 
its belongings, but there was certainly a sug- 
gestion of moonbeams over a silvery lake in its 
effect. Its mistress was a fair blonde, to whose 
delicate complexion the coloring was suited. 
One shuddered at the thought of a dark-skinned 
young woman perpetually against such a back- 
ground. 

Celery coffee isa new drink that hasan at- 
tractive sound at least. 


It seems almost like putting frills on a statue 
of a Greek goddess to decorate a piano, but 
there'are many who object to the~uncompro- 
mising bareness of the back when it is turned 
outtothe room. Reference, of course, is made 
tothe upright piano, which is now so univer- 
sally used. Good authority docs sanction, how- 
ever, a fall of silken drapery from a rod 
stretched across the top, and when the backs 
are not well finished this is probably the lesser 
evil. Let the drapery be in one piece, though 
not necessarily of solid material. A figured up- 
per or semi-upper with a plain fall attached is 
often used. It seems hardly necessary to repeat 
what all musical people know so well, that the 
instrument should not face the room. One sees 
80 many performers, however, singing or play- 
ing against @ wall thattuo caution is evidently 
needed, While it may not be possible in all 
rooms to turn the piano guite around, there are 
few where it cannot be stood at least at half 
angles, with much improvement to the eflect of 
the performance. 

The recent international wedding of Miss 
Elizabeth French of New-York to Colonel the 
Hon. Herbert Eaton of the Grenadier Guards, 
England, was a very handsome affair. Miss 
French made a lovely bride in white satin 
fringed all round with orange flowers, the 


seams of theskirt being outlined with the same 
flowers, the veil of brussels, lace and the superb 
bouquet of white orchids. The gowns of the 
tive bridesmaids were very effective, pale yel- 
low satin in —- style, with large white Leg- 
horn hats loaded with white plumes... The 
groom gave to each his regimental baflge, a 
grenade in diamonds and rubies. 

The band played ‘“‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ asthe wedded pair drove away after thea 
ceremony and reception to spend the honey- 
moon at the country seat of the groom’s sister. 
Among the many beautiful and costly gifts was 
a Louis Seize ormolu clock, the joint gift of tne 
Prince of Wales and George, Duke of York, but 
the present which excited the greatest admira- 
tion was the magnificent dian.ons given by the 
bride’s aunt, Mre. Edward Tuck. What the 
English seemed to regard as a “fascinating in- 
novation,” but which is common enough here, 
was the presenting to every guest on leaving of 
asmall box of wedding cake with the bride’s 
name on the cover in silver fac simile of her 
signature. 


THE ESCAPE 





INSTINCT, 


ITS EXISTENCE EVEN IN DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS. 


To the Editor of the New-York Times ; 

In a review of an interesting work by Prof, Weis- 
mann, on Heredity in Man and Beast, in THE SUN- 
DAY TIMES of July 31, it is remarked that the 
author believes the escape instinct has been lost in 
domesticated animals by their long-domestication, 
the absence of enemies during many generations 
having had the effect of extinguishing this natural 
fear of the human race, and consequently they evince 
no desire to escape from the closest acquaintance 
with persons. My long experience asa breeder of 
all kinds of farm stock, including dogs and cats, and 
other small animals, convinces me that this belief is 
not founded on fact, but that this natural fear is 
as active in young domestic animals as it isin wild 
animals, with the exception that in imitation of the 
parents the fear soon disappears. This is true of the 
horse, mule, calf, lamb, turkey, chicken, dog, cat, 
and rabbit, in all of which this natural desire to 
escape from & person is as strong for a few days, and 
until acquaintance has eliminated the natural fear, 
as in the wild animals of the same races. 

The hiding of the young animal by the dam is an 
example of this instinctive fear, even on the part of 
the parent, who is evidently leth to expose her 
progeny to risk. This is clearly instinotive, for I 
have known one of the gentlest heifers, when she 
had a calf, to maxe a sudden attack upon the person 
who had reared her and fed her, and exhibit the most 
violent ferocity when persons previously entirely 
acceptable approached her. 

All kinds of domestic animals will conceal their 
young at birth, and the young animale will flee with 
evident fear when the owner comes upon their hid- 
ing place. And although this natural repugnance 
will svon disappear, itis only through the introduc. 
tion, as it were, of the parent, who at the same time 
anxiouslv regards the owner as a possible enemy to 
the foal or calf. 1 have known a two-days-old calf, 
when its hiding place was discovered, to ran four 
miles in ite eflort to escape, and resist capture with 
all the energy ofa wild deer; and when it afterward 
escaped plunged into a pond and swam several hun- 
dred teet and got away on the other site, 

Pigs born in the woods become as wild and fero- 
cious the first generation as the true wild boar, and 
there are thousands of such pigs at large in the 
Southern woods that resemble in their disposition 
in every respect the wild boars of the Black Forest 
of Germany. The natural habitofthe mule to kick 
is an altribute of this inatinct. A young mule will 
kick its owner quite ow pen | when itis first able to 
stand upon its legs, and will hide behind the mare, 
and even bite when it is approached too closely. The 
lambs of a flock at large on a range are equally 
averee to the shepherd, and will escape from olose ac- 
quaintance unul use has helped to wear off the in- 
stinctive fear. 

The sole difficulty in rearing young turkeys is this 
same inetinctive disposition to escape and hide. 
kven inthe yard the young brood will squat as 
closely as a wild brood or a covey of young part- 
ridges orqiail. Andif the observer remains still, 
they will oreep away as stealthily through the grass 
or leaves, and in a moment will disappear as if the 
ground had swallowed them. 

I have some young Cats, the kittens of a cat left at 
my home six years ago, but which, on my return a 
few weeks ago, Game up voluntarily, and after a 
close reconnoissance, recognized me and came up 
and rubbed against my legs and purred loudly. She 
was 60 friendly that the next morning on my way to 
the train for the city she tried to foliow me until or- 
dered toreturn. She remembered her old habit, 
which was to accompany me to the turn of the road, 
and there wait until [ was outof sight. If domestt- 
cation had the effect of removing the natural etiort 
toescape, one would think that this cat’s kittens 
would be the tamest and least desirous to avoid a 
person with whom the moiber cat was friendly. But 
quite otherwise, These kittens are the wildest [ 
have ever known, and now, two months old, they 
are as prove to escaps in the thickest of the shrub- 
bezy as the wild rabbits when they are approached 
too closely. 

Even the young chickens evince this same in- 
stinct, especially those of the more active and least 
sociable breeds, as the Leghorns anid other flighty 
kinus. The hens conceal their nests with all the in- 
atinctive adroituess of the wild birds, the young 
chicks run away or hide, and those from the hidden 
nests are by far the wildest ; 

Why is all this thus, if it is not the instinot of 
fear that still overcomes all the centuries of domes- 
tication, and proves the fact that the escape instinct 
prevails over the infiuence of domestication, which 
isan education slowly gained, and which has not 
yet had time to become an inherited instinct! aud 
this opens the question, do domestication and 
education ever overcome instinct, but is not natural 
instinct always prevalent in an animal, appearing at 
birth and oniy slowly overcome by training, in 
some animals more slowly or more easily than in 
others ? H. 8. 

HACKENSACK, N. J., Aug. 2, 1892, 
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Bad for Amsterdam Diamond Cutters, 
From the London Daily Telegraph. 

The Dutch diamond-cutting industry, so long 

a flourishing trade in Amsterdam and its neigh- 

borbood, has now for some time been in a bad 


way, and our Consul at Amsteriam, in his 
annual report, hus little that is hopeful to say 
about it. Last year the South American re- 
publics and Kussia were, for obvious reasons, 
nearly out of the market. On the other hand, 
the United States bought very largely, prin- 
cipally diamonds of the highest finish, to which 
the American purchaser pays more attention 
than to the quality of the stones themselves. 
But therestricted importation into London from 
the Cape and the diamond syndicate there cause 
the price of the raw article to be kept dispro- 
portionately high as compared with that forthe 
finished diamond, and the position of the smaller 
manufacturers and cutters remains a very sad 
one, since they have to buy at comparatively 
hizh rates the raw diamonds which their more 
owerful competitors do not care to take. Our 
Jonsul fears that the small manufacturer and 
the cutter who works on his own account will 
eventually be crushed out of existence. 





To Insure Pure Food. 


The purest, lightest, 


sweetest, and therefore 


most appetizing and wholesome bread, biscuit, 
rolls, muffins, cakes, crusts, etc., are assured with 


the use of the Royal Baking Powder. 
The New York State Analyst says: ‘‘The Royal Baking 


Powder is superior to any other which I have examined. 


It is 


unequaled for purity, strength and wholesomeness.,” 
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SUMMERK #ASHION CHAT, 


It was remarked last week that short skirts 
for street dresses were hoped for in the Autumn. 
The statement was too mild. They are longed 
fer—at least by New-York women. The miser- 
les of 8 Woman who wears a train dress on New- 
York streets hardly can be appreciated by 
women of other cities. Writing from a Western 
city a New-York girl says: ‘‘This morning, while 


we were out driving, I was about to throw away 
a superfluous pieve of paper from some of the 
packages when I noticed how very clean the 
street looked. Well, do you know I oarried that 
popes crumpled up in my hand for biocks and 

locks before I could see a stretch of street 
that [ had the heart to help dirty up with it. 
Imagine such a difliculty in New-York—if you 
oan!’ 

If the New-York woman had half the inde- 
pendence credited to her, she would refuse 
absolutely to be a martyr to the train through 
another Winter. But, boast as we may of release 
from the old-time bondage te fashion, let the 
cranky goddess really assert her authority and 
not & woman in New-York, or anywhere else, 
bas the nerve to set aside the decree. It is the 
old play of Simon and the thumbs. When the 
Parisian fashion jokers say, “‘ Dresses up!” up 
they go; ** Dresses down!” every woman's gown 
is in the gutter. Probably, in spite of weary 
women’s hopes, Simon will say ‘“‘wiggle-waggle” 
this Fall, and the trains will wiggle-wagglo 
worse than ever. 

If cleanliness is next to godliness, the fash- 
ionable woman of this city stands a mighty 
poor show for the latter article while the train 
isin vogue. Cleanliness, itself, may be an inspira- 
tion to godliness, but the effort toward cleanii- 
ness does not always inspire hoavenly-minded- 
ness, as witness: 

Two women seated on the piazza of a country 
residence: ** What have you been doing to your- 


self, Almira? Your face is as red as a beet, and 
you're as cross as you can live!’’ 

**T guess you'd be cross, too, if you’d spent all 
=e morning in the laundry trying to iron one 
skirt!” 

“What will you do next? Haven’t you a 
laundress, and a cook, and three maids, and a 
coachman, and a gardener—”’ 

“I suppose you expected the coachman and 
the gardener to be doing up that white gown 
they couldn’t have made it look much worse, 
though, I must say! ” 

‘1 expect the laundress to be doing it up, 
and not you!”’ 

** Well, the laundress didn’t do me up, but the 
gown did completely. It was a white gown of 
May’s. It’s one she’s had two or three years, 
but I always liked it on her so well i hated to 
have it altered. It’s all tucks and plaits, little 
and big, lengthwise and crosswise, and every 
otherwise, and lace insertion. It’s lovely to 


look at, and it’s awfully fine goods, sheer and | 


delicate, I told Bridget just to put the least lit- 
tle bit of starch in it, but—well, you know how 
itis yourself. Your Jane is as good-for-nothing 
as Bridget, only you never worry about any- 
thing. 

‘In the course of my usual morning survey [ 
dropped into the laundry. ‘Och, Mum! you'll 
have me killed wid this! And sure, I’m that 
afraid [ can’t do it to suit yoz!’ 
xown, of course, and I saw it was no use to let 
her go on withit. She really could not iron it 
right. It was a case of sheer incompetency, 80 
I took hold of it—”’ 

“*Voury foolishly.” 

‘* How could | helpit, ’dliketoknow? May 
never vould have worn itin the world, and I 
don’t know whether she can now or not. Poor 
old Chloe ironed so beautifully, I never had an 
idea that that gown wasso hard todoup I’ve 
been at it the whole morning. Biddy had 
starched it like a shirt bosom, and the starch all 
stuck. Sucha time as I had with it! 

“IT shall have it made over as soon as it’s 
mussed axain. And I shall haye very fow wash 
dresses made after this. I[f the girls want 
gowns that have to be laundered, they must be 
content without ruiiles or tucks and have a 
drawing string at the waist, so the gathers can 
be pulled out when the gownisdoneup. Why, 
it’s inexcusable cruelty to putin such gowns as 
that one! 

**T’ve always felt as though it was ridiculous 
to make a cotton up over a silk underdress that 
cost more than the outside, but this morning’s 
work converted me. The girls can have all the 
silk linings they want after this, and i'll not say 
a word.” 

**But, you know a white muslin gown ought 
not to be stretched. They’re not so bad todo 
up if they’re not stretched. Still, lagree with 
you about making cottons over ailk, and not 
washing them atall. For one reason, haven't 
you noticed how the cottons change im texture, 
nowadays, when they're washed! Why, it’s 
dreadful; they don'tiook like the same goods. 
Buy acotton tabric that's as tine and silky- 
looking as can be,and when it's washed it 
thickens up and looks as coarse and ugly. The 
amount of it is, the fancy cottons are not meant 
to be washed. Even the plain white goods are 
very deceitful. The other day when [ was in 
town I bought several white shirt waists for 
Gertrude. They were made prettily, and the 
goods looked so sheer, [ thought l’d takea 
number while | could get them. ‘here was one 
laundered this week, and you ought to see it. 
The gvods have thickened, and tne tint has 
obanged toivory. [tdon’t look any more like 
the ethers than anything.” 


Pretty cotton worn this Summer is striped 
lengthwise in quarter-inch stripes of two colors, 
or one color with white. The goods are thin 
and fine. A green and white was trimmed with 


white lace, and made with a little jacket, nar 
row rufiies, green velvet collar, an! girdle, &c. 
A great bunch of pink roses was worn, and in 
the midst o: the roses was a handful of striped 
grass, the long blades falling over the bodice or 
waving in the breeze. The girl’s hat was white 
lace with more pink roses and striped grass. She 
looked like a flower herself—a fresh, sweet 
bloom from her grandmother’s garden, where 
the dew beads the striped grass and glistens in 
the heart of the rose. 

Her grandmother, who was with her, looked 
every bit as sweet as the girl. The silvery hair 
was crowned by a gray straw bonnet, with 
gray ribbon, jet antenne, and small white 
tiowers. Her gown was gray ailk, with a fine 
black and white flowering vine, and there were 
dainty cascades of black lace over white chiffon, 
giving the gown the softest, flutiiest, Summer- 
fest look imaginable. 

An odd evening costume was worn by a 
brunette. The material was gray silk batiste 
brightened by sprigs of scarlet salvia. It was 


made with a full bodice and sleeves and con- 
siderable fullness in the skirt. A black velvet 
corselet was cut lew, and rounded across the 
buat, running over the shoulders in narrow 
straps, finished with a knot of ribbon. The 
corselet was studded with steel beads, and the 


black velvet slippers, worn with gray hose, also | 


sparkled with cutateel. ‘he sleeves turned back 
from the elbow, with a cuff-like fold of black 
velvet, steel-beaded. .[he batiste bodice had the 
round neck much used for thin gowns this sea- 
son, just showing the throat and nape of the 
neck. The gray silk underdress had « foot ruilie 


skirt. The latter was edged with a delicate 
steel fringe that rested on the velvet ruffle. 
Salvia, that no one could have told from the real 
flower if it had dropped off as the real always 
does, was at her waist and in her hair, held in 
both places by steel pins. 


The Princesse moAel with five-point darts is 
employed for foulards and for light wools, and 
the Princesse-corselet gown is variously modi- 
fied for Summer dresses. A white foulard with 
lavender flowers had a draping of white lace at 
the sheulder that fell in a jabot to the waist- 
line. Knots of lavender ribbon were on the 
shoulders and at the bottom of the jabots. 

Double Russian caps are on the sleeves of 
Summer gowns, and the double-puif sleeves are 
made to take the drooping bell shape, the top of 
the sleeves looking like one bell hung over an- 
other. A pretty sleeve used considerably on 
cotton gowns is full and straight, coming below 
the elbow, and finished with a wide rutile that 
reaches to within two or three inches of the 
hand. A blue chambray, edged with light-biue 
buttonholing, had sleeves of this kind. The 
waist had a bunch of gathers on each side of 
the front under the points of the turnover @}l- 
lar. Atthe belt the fullness was held undera 
buttonhoied sash of the goods, 

A white crépe had balloon puffsleeves of mauve 
velvet, 
tulips, had bows of red ribbon and rutiles of soft 
lace yellowed by @ process that makes every 
one independent of ancestral treasures. A sim- 
ple dress of pink lawn had a two-inch ruiile on 
the skirt, drawn on acord. The Russian blouse 
was very long and edged with an inch-wide 
ruffle put on in the same way. Full tops fell 
over close lower sleeves, and wide cuffs turned 
back from the wrist and were finished with a 
rufile like that on the blouse. 
matched by the collar. The blouse closed atthe 
left side, and the skirt was separate and sewed 
on at the waist. A black velvet belt anda 
white sailor hat with a black velvet band gave 
a stylish touch to the costume, 





Why Hicks Hates Boston. 
From Truth. 

“ Didn’t you tell me that when the robbers en- 
tered the car each passenger held up their 
hands?” asked Hioks. 

*“ No,” said the Bostonian; “¢ach held up his 
hands.” 


RUSHING THE UNION PACIFIC. 








[t Was that | 





| all these are ronounced typhoid 
of black velvet that showed below the batiste | - ae a wee pac 


| hospital, and one of them is 
| siege of it. 0 
| one of the victims, though hers is a rather mild 





A buff organdy, with red and yellow | 


| Sometimes it does, 
The cuffs were | 
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TEN MILES OF RAIL LAID IN ONE DAY 
TO SCARE OFF A COMPETITOR. 


From the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, Auda. 1. 

Gen. Jack Casement, the contractor who con- 
structed most of the main line of the Union Pa- 
citic Railway, was in the city several days this 
week renewing old friendships, and left last 
evening for Kansas preparatory to returning to 
his home at Painesville, Ohio. 

“My wife and 1 are here to meet our boy,” 
said the General yesterday. “* He is a cowboy 
outin Colorado, and went direct from college 
tothe ranch. His work prevented hiscoming 
East, hence our visit to Omaba. 

“My first trip to this city was in the Fall of 
1865,” said the General wien asked about his 
part in the building of the overland route. 
‘“*‘When the war broke out I was constructing 
the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad. [ enlisted 
and turned the work over to my brother, who 
was my cashier. I was in the service a little 
over four years, during which that contract 
and another were completed. I was quite 
well acquainted with Sidney Dillon, and he, 
kuowing that I had once laid three miles of 
track in one day, wanted me to come West 
and take hold of the work on the Union Pacific. 
[I stood in with the Pennsylvania and Lake 
Shore well enough to be sure of plenty of con- 
tracts and did not take to Mr. Dillon’s sugges- 
tion. Afterward I met him and Mr. Durant at 
Erie on their way te Omaha and rode westward 
some distance with them, They insisted on my 
taking the contract out here, ard 1 finally con- 
sented to consult my wife. They thought that 
strange, but I explained that our house was one 
of equal rights and that generally my wife out 
voted me. 

“The result was that I came to Omaha in 
1865 and rode over the proposed line as far as 
Kearney to study the lay of the !and. The road 
had been constructed to Elkhorn, but it had 
been a desperate struggle to build a mile a day, 
even with night work, and the projectors want 
ed to make achange. Durant was particularir 
auxious to crowd the work. \\e met at Elkhorn 
to discuss the situation. When asked by Durant 
how fast 1 could push the line, | said | would 
not care to agree to make more than four miles 
a#day. Durant turned on his heels with an air 
of disgust and said he wouldn't talk with @ 
crazy man. That made Dillon angry at Durant, 
because he had been my sponsor, and he 
said he wouldn't amely submit to my 
being insulted. [2 I said L could build four 
miles of railroad a day he knew i would 
That brought Durant to time, but he cone 
that be did not want to push itso all-fi 
We finally made a contract which 
that construction should uot ego on fast 
three miles a day. 1 wus to be notified a certain 
pumber of days in advance when they desired 
to increase or decrease the speed, end the rate 
of pay Was arranged on a sliding *, iIncreas- 
ing when the speed inereased. 

“The construction of the Unis Pacifie was 
carricd on by wy brother and myself. Ve lai 
all the track to Promontory Point, a few miles 
beyond Ogden, where We made the nnection 
with the Ceniral Pacific, and we didabout tw 
thirds of the grading. We bewan in » 


| of 1866, and the work continued about three 


years. The first day, with only a partially-or- 
ganized force, we laid a mile and quarter, snd 
the second day a mile andabhall. We graduaily 
increased the rate as more men and teams were 
secured, and when we got to Inuking two miics 
aday Duraut came rushing out. He came up 
the river one day, bringiug upa lot of lanterns, 
and said the work must be rushed. I toid 
bim to take hislanternus and go back Mast and 
I woulidothe rushing. You see, another line 
was started from Wyandotte, and it was under- 
stood that the road first reaching the hun- 
dredth meridian should be the matin line. 
Durant had become anxious to beat the other 
line, and we did it easily. it was a very com- 
mon thing to lay two, three and five miles of 
track » day, and on a spurt one day we laid 
ten miles, only lacking a few fcet.” 
ax 


A CANADIAN CHARL 
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ROSS CASH 


BOY RETURNED TO HIg 


IN MONTREAL. 


A LONG-LOST 
PARENTS 


° 


From the Montreal (Canada) Ca te, Aug. 2. 
After eight vears of absence from home young 
Willie Dallas returned to the city yesterday 
from Bellows Falls in company with his father 
and mother, who had gone there on Saturday 
evening to welcome to their arms the long-lost 
son. The disappearance of the lad in 1834 had 
always been a mystery untila few weeks ago, 
and his parents had believed him dead. A letter 
addressed to the Postmaster at St. Jean Bap- 
tiste was opened, after having remained in the 
place for some months, and it was discovered 
that the writer was Willie, who inquired about 
his parents. 

The letter, which was addressed from Bellows 
Falis, waa given to Detective Lafontaine, and 
the sheriff of Bellows Fails traced the lost boy 
to Keene, N. H. ‘the parents set olf on Satur- 
day for the home of their son, and the meeting 
between them may well be imagined. 

The boy is now seventeen years of age. On 
June 24, 1884, St. Jean Baptiste Day, during the 
celebration, he was in the crowd on st. Law- 
rence Main Street, St. Jean Baptiste village, 
near his own door, When two Freuch-Canadiang 
came along, and one of them, picking him up, 
carried him to a velicle. The other drove olf ta 
the station, then * Old Konaventure.” He wag 
taken to Bellows Falls and placed in the primary 
school, where he remained for tour years. Aiter 
that the men made bim work ou the farm tor 
three years and by this time he had almost fore 
gotten Montreal. 

About a year ago he was sent to work in @ 
hotel] in Keene, N. H., and then itdawned upon 
him that he would write and try to find his par- 
ents. The letter was addressed to the St. Jean 
Baptiste Postmaster, and it being about tho 
time of the annexation the missive was lost for 
a time, as no one assumed to have the right to 
open it. When it was finally read, the lad re- 
ferred to the fact that he remembered St. Lawe- 
rence Street, and wanted to know about Mr. Dal- 
las and if he atill lived there. There was no dif- 
ficulty in finding Dallas senior, and the heurta 
of the parents were gladdened when tidings 
came of theirson. The youth says he was al 
ways well treated, and received a fair educa 
tion during his four years’ schooling. 

Typhoid Fever in Springfield. 
From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Aug. 3. 

A typhoid fever epidemic that seems to have 
broken outin several different sections of the 
city ia one of the unpleasant accompaniments of 
the hot-weather spell. The vicinity of Yale, 
Princeten, Dartmouth and Florida Streets in 
the Highlands is where the greatest number of 
people are sick with the disease. Near the cor- 
ner of Yale and Princeton Streets there are 
seven cases of fever in four houses, though not 
cases. UN 
Dartmouth Street there are several more. One 
physician has eight patients with decided 
cases of typhoid fever under his care, one 


| of them being taken with the disease yester- 


day. Five of the eight are in the McKnight 
district and one of the othersis at the north 
end. The two Indian girls are still at the city 
having a hard 
Mrs. Warfield of Yale Street is also 


attack of the fever. The doctors are at a loss to 
account for the origin of the epidewie, though all 
agree that there must be some specific cause for 
it. Itis worthy of note that the Highlands dis- 
trict is where Prof. C. E. Blake of the French 
Protestant College was sick with the typhoid 
feverin February, 1891. The physicians have 
not made returns of typhoid fever cases as 
yromptiy as the Health Department would like, 
But as soon as suilicient facts can be got at, et 
forts will be made by water analysis, \o, to 
find the cause of this unfortunate epidemic 
5 SS ee 
Popular Fallacies, 
Fromthe Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
The dogma ‘murder will out” is a popular 
fallacy, like the current belief that a‘ bully 


| is generally 4 coward,” that the real nature of 


& Bae @omes Out when heisin liquor. So far 
from # bule being generally a coward, a bully, 
we regret to say, is iour times outof six not a 
coward; he is generally a strong, healthy, ath- 
letic, pugnacious brute, and, as a rule, healthy, 


| strong men are seldom physical cowards, but 
| will fight as tiercely and take severe punish- 


ment as resclutely as a bulldog, 

So with the popular belief that the real nature 
é6f£a man comes out when he is in his cups. 
but quite as often the real 
nature of the man is not simply obscured, but 
it is absolutely obliterated, er us completely 


| changed as if the man bad sudienly received a 


terrible injury to the brain through physical 
violence or disease. 

Nine men out of ten, whenin their cups, are 
silly or lugubriously tedious, no matter how 
robust in understanding or vivacious in intel- 
lect they may be when sober. if the truth 
comes out in the wine, then silliness and opac- 
ity of mind is the naturai state of mankind, 
The truth is that the truth no more comes oust 
in the wine than the truth comes out when any 
other form of transient insasity or partial par- 
alysis of the mental powers is produced by an- 
other agent than alcohol. 
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HOT WEATHER PSYCHOLOGY 
AN ASSOCIATION CONNECTED WITH 
CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF OVER TWENTY 
UNIVERSITIES AND. COLLEGES MEM- 
BERS—INTERESTING WORK UNDER 
WAX—EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT IN 
BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 


Although the old psychology has not passed 
away, it appears to be crowded hard in these 
days by the new. The leaders of the physiolog- 
1cal-psychological order claim, however, that 
they do not value introspection less than 
formerly, and only estimate demonstration 
more. How much more is testified by the in- 
crease of psychological laboratories in the uni- 
versities! The belief is largely in force with 
university systems that the facts and principles 
of psychology must be presented to the student 
by the same pedagogical method applied in the 
other sciences. So far has this gone that it 
would be difficult to find in this country a great 
centre of learning destitute of apparatus for 
actual experimental work in a department of 
psychology. 

The strengthening:of buch a tendency is gen- 
erally believed to be promised by a union just 
effected. Afew days ago the American Psy- 
chological Association was organized at the 
Summer School of Higher Pedagogy and Psy- 
chology of Clark University. Of the thirty-five 
members of the society the majority represent 
the new psychology. They are investigators in 
psychology and representatives of the Faeulties 
oftwenty or twenty-five universities and col- 
leges. The association has elected no officers, 
butis under the direction of a committee of 
three, of which President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University is Chairman. 

The other members of the committee are 
Joseph Jastrow of Wisconsin University’and 
George Fullerton of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Thesociety is already represented by 
{mportant work of different members in the 
study of savages and of school children and in 
discoveries relative to the structure and func- 
tion of the brain. All of the members are de- 
yoted to some research. On the list are Profs. 
Ladd of Yale. James of Harvard, Dewey of 
Michigan, Baldwin of Toronto, Bryan of Indi- 
ana, Angell of Cornell, Strong of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Milis of Montreal University. The 
iirst meeting of the association is to be held on 
Dec. 27 in Philade) phia. 

In a course of stuay at Berlin the head of this 
uulversity had been strongly imbued with the 
recent German motive of investigation in 
mental phenomena. Afterward at Johns Hop- 
kins University he developed the first psycho- 
logical laboratory in this country. When called 
to the Presideucy of Clark University he had 

1ited practical experience in this direc- 
ith the spirit for the experimental method 
in pyschology. Inapplying expert knowledge 
to the development of the laboratory under his 
he has been favored with the best 

success. 

At sev f the universities represented by 
this association, as at Harvard and Yale, the 
psychological laboratories have been developed 
to some important extent. Thatof Clark Uni- 

ymtains the greattype. By the open- 
mer school the apparatus for re- 
gy becomes familiar to the 
Superintendents of Schools, 
’edagogy in universities and col- 
instructors iu Normal Schools, Principals, 
Masters, and othere for whom this course has 
been planned. This school in ite firstterm has 
received 63 regular members, and the attend- 
ance is increased ij 125 by the presence of 
others at selected portions of the courses. 
Che opportunity given for experimental psy- 
zy is complete, and if so desired the 
t ii may give bis entire time to laboratory 
practice and other advanced work. In this 
course, adapted for professors and students of 
1ilosophy, ethics, and cognate branches, such 
ridual aid and direction may be given in 
gation of special problems as is ar- 
ranged personally with the instructors. The 
courses are given by G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., 
the head of the university; E. C. Sanford, Ph. 
b., director of the Department of Psychology, 
and William H. Burnham, Ph. D., the head of 
the Department of Education. The results of 
this midsummer work are exceedingly satisfac- 
tory, as stated, on al sides. 

The psychological laboratory is contained in 
sevoral rooms on the second fioor. One large 
room is used for general laboratory work, and 
one of three small rooms is set apart for 
chronoscopic experiments. The time received 
froin Washington and divided into seconds is 
next subdivided into thousandths of seconds, 
measuring the swiftest of mental processes, 60 
that the signifleance of “quick as thought” 
may be first 1x ly appreciated from these ex- 
periment prac The laboratory is richly 
equipped ina atus for time measurements 
and psychological optics. 

Ameng the devices in aroom devoted to the 
experimental side is an ocular perimiter, and 
au instrument bearing the name of kinisim- 
iter is « model of the eye, to show by adjust- 
ments of motion in the framework sustaining 
itthe horopter or plane of single vision for 
both eyes working together. An artificial star 
transit for studyiog the errorof the personal 
observer is shown in this series. Very fre- 
quently the instraments in this depart ent are 
the devices of the investigators themselves dis- 
covering their need. The physiological labora- 
tory, contained intwo large rooms of the third 
story, is iargely drawn upon for the psycholog- 
ical experiments. 

The apparatus for researchesin reference to 
hearing includes several special instruments for 
testing acuteness of the anditory sense, and 
others for testing the discriminative sensibility 
for sounds. The upper limit of pitch is tested 
with the disk siren, with tuning forks, with 
#teel cylinders, and with little whistles of ad- 
juctable length. Some of these instruments are 
made by the Cambridge Seientific Instrument 
;Company, Cambridge, England, and others 
made by K. Kinig, 27 Quai d@’Anjou, Paris, are 
alike excellent and expensive. 

Iustead of the large fork with sliding weights 
(24-16 double vibrations per second) manu- 
factured by Konig and costing 300f., 
Mr. Sanford thinks that large tuning forks 
might be made wellenough for demonstrative 
purposes by almost any blacksmith and their 
pitch determined approximately by making 
them record their vibrations graphically upon a 

»fsmoked glassfor ten seconds. A spe- 

y tuned harmonical, designed by Ellis to il- 

liustrate the theories of Helmholtz, is the large 

musicel instrument used for the experiments in 
simultaneous tones. 

The olfactometer of Zwaardemaker used in 
testing sensations of smellis an instrument of 
simple construction that may be made in a 
Jaboratory. As another method the keenness of 
seme)! is tested with dilute solutions of odorous 
substances. The laboratory demonstrations in 
reference to the senses given in Dr. Sanford’s 
Summer course are experiments in touch, mus- 
«le sense, sensations of position and motion, 
hearing and vision. 

Ihe Neurological Laboratory, in one large 
room and one smailer room, contains an equip- 
inept of illustration material in various forms 
‘with fullest reference to the study of the brain. 
A series of different human brains may be seen 
immersed in fiuid in glass jars. Among these 
are brains of criminals, which have been con- 
tributed to the university, including subjecte of 
electrocution. The brain of Laura Bridgman 

es another of the possessions that has etimu- 
jated a great amount of research. An ad- 
citional representation of the same is in the 
jorm ofacast. In this is shown the sunken left 
side of the brain attributed to the limited power 
of articulate speech possessed by the subject. 
At the atrophied spot in this brain is the lan- 
guage centre in the case of a right-handed per- 
son. 80 this sunken condition is traced by 
neurologists as One result of the limitation in 
mental activity due to the great defect in the 
He LseCs 

A case of glides from the brain of Laura 
Briigman, colored with fuchsine, may be ex- 
arnined in another room, and serving as a study 
of structure. A model of the human brain by 
Aeby,® large dissectible brain, medulla, and 
cord, by Auzonx; Ziegler’s models of animal 
brains, &¢c., are some of the useful material 
among this illustrative apparatus. 

A curiously-interesting study prepared by Dr. 
. F. Hodge isin a series of swipes charts rep- 
‘senting in much magnified form the brain 
ells of the honey bee, from various photo- 
aphs taken at 6 in the morning and others got 
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The course of psychology in the Summer 
echool is given with constant laboratory dem- 
onstration. For experiment in dealing with 
the subject of interactions of mind and body, 
Mr. Sanford uses such apparatus as Mosso’s 
balanced bed, plethysmograph, and Jastrow’s 
automograph. ‘he effect of mental effort in- 
creasing the weight of the brain is shown by 
experiment with the balanced rest. This is a 
piece of apparatusin the form of a bed, with 
head and foot movable up and down, but in 
perfect balance when the figure of a man is 
rested easily upon it in a horizontal position. 

But the function of the man in this case is to 
think. He is given some problem or question 
calling the mental faculties into activity, and 
which causes a depression in the head end of 
us bed, but there scoms not to be sufficient re- 
finementin the operation of the device to mark 
differences in the quality of the thought. 

Mueh interest has been shown in this course 
in the psychology of time. The discussion of 
time measurements of mental processes is 
given, with demonstrations by means of the 
chronoseope, & very delicate instrument meas- 
uring thousandths of a second. © experi- 
ment is varied to involve either s le reaction 
time, time of discrimination and choice, with 
variations in complexity, or time for simple 
mental processes, as ng, mujtiplyiug, 
gTammatical classification, and the like. 


, The experimenter sits at one end of a table, 
him. At. 


with the chronoscope before 





the other end of the table is seated the subject 
or reactor. He holds the two wires extending 
from the clock, with which his hands are 
thrown into connection when the stimulus is 
given by the experimenter, and thrown out of 
connection by h when making the motion 
of pongense. For the test of simple reaction 
time the experimenter announces in advance 
what he intends to utter asthe stimulus to re- 
sponse. One of the vowels, as &, e, or 0, may 
be selected. 

In this case the response awaits only the rec- 
ognition of the utterance by the subject when 
he repeats the sound, and, dropping his hold on 
the wires, breaks the connection. ‘he time is 
recorded at the beginning of the experiment and 
at its end, and the difference calculated, to give 
the time measurement of the process. For an 
experiment calling for discrimination in the re- 
sponse, the experimenter may state that he will 
speey a language, and the name of an author 
in the same is to be the response. One such ex- 
periment gives this result: 

“ Latin—Ovid, 552; Swedish—Key, 592; English— 


Arnold, 1524; German—Miinsterberg, 1032.” 


The continuance of the “ not-yet-there ” sense 
in reference to the English author was explained 
by the subject as due to a process of choice es- 
tablishing itself in the mind. These critical 
strides of time relations are generally attractive. 

The library of this university is as perfoctly 
adapted to the use in view as are {ts various 
laboratories. This collection of somewhat less 
than 15,000 volumes has been very carefully 
selected. It is arranged according to a pe- 
cullarly strict scientific classification. Thus, 
the list of psychological works is comparatively 
small, with many of the volumes ordered by the 
department of psycbology being placed else- 
where, as in the pathological or the physiolog- 
ical section. 

The explanation of this is that, while the 
phenomena of mind in these various depart- 
ments undoubtedly belong to psychology, the 
facts and the simple statement of them belong 
as vlearly to the departments of science that 
have received them. The reading room con- 
tains about 240 journals, of which about 60 
form the psyohological list. The educational 
library is especially valuable, and large ac- 

Uisitions have been made in the pedagogical 

epartment in various forms of illustrative ap- 
paratus. , 

Among the rest are several German designs 
in reading machines very ingeniously conceived. 
One of these is Kopp’s Lesetafel, a modification 
of the Plats Dolztche reading machine. This 
shows arectangular board painted black, sup- 

orted by braces, and having oves in which 
Ac letters pasted upon wooden blocks, or the 
like, can be placed. By means of wooden screens 
the number of letters shown may be regulated 
without moving them. 

Another more complicated device, Born's 
Neue Lesomaschine,consists ofa tablet with one 
horizontal and two upright grooves into which 
are fitted twenty-eight slides with letters pasted 
on both sides. These slides are so classified that 
those from 1 to 7 are for the introductory exer- 
cises, slide 1 with the fundamental sounds being 
placed in the horizonal groove. The slides rep- 
resenting the initial sounds are used in the first 
vertical groove, those with the final sounds in 
the second groove. The letters are arranged 
with such ¢ars that a large number of words 
may often be found with a single fundamental 
and final element by a change simply in the ini- 
tial sound, as, for example, eine, seine, weine, 
bdeine, deine. 

The next group of exercises introduces sylla- 
bles with two sounds, and the next words of 
two syllables with three sounds. Then appear 
words with capitals and words of three sylla- 
bles. A great number of words may bé formed 
with the machine, which is easily manipulated. 
It has been found of advantage from the fact 
that the formation of new words in this manner 
by the sudden change of a slide arrests the at- 
tention of children. The Lesentafeln, Lesen- 
maschinen, and corresponding inventions are in- 
tended to supplement or take the place of prim- 
ers, and they are approved as not distracting a 
child by showing, like books, a largenumber of 
combinations of letters at once. 

Several recent contrivances less unanimously 
favored are arranged to illustrate arithmetical 
operations. An entire collection of 643 objects 
for object lessons according to the new canons 
of such training introduced into the French 
schools has been added to the apparatus. This 
set is known as the Musée Industriel Scolaire. 

Several other series issuing with advanced 
German methods in education appeal strongly 
to teachers. These include large Bible pictures 
and botanical and zoological sets. The per- 
sistence with which this idea has been carried 
out in the country that has made itself great by 
education is shown In one of these series, con- 
sisting of colored plates of lightning rods, tele- 
phone, phonograph, fire engine, &o. The latest | 
addition from the same source to this pedagog- 
ical museum begun in this university is a col- 
jection of models of mushrooms, making 108 
specimens altogether, representing the good 
and the noxious species. 

Ab a part of his work inthe Summer school, 
Mr. William H. Burnham, the headof the de- 
partment of education inthe university, has 
advocated the vertica) writing used in German 
achools. Thisis now introduced into the Lon- 
don Board schools, and Mr. Burnham, whose 
treatment of educational topics is from a 
hygienic point of.view, loses no opportunity of 
showing the advantages of this system. 

He finds that the defective position in writing 
incident to giving the slanting form to letters, 
explains, in alarge degree, the 80 or 90 per 
cent. of lateral curvature that is caused in 
school life. There is serious danger to the eyes, 
especially to such as are not strong, from writ- 
ing in oblique lines. 

The university at Worcester, opening only 
three years ago, began by being great in a 
certain sense instead of having greatness to 
achieve. As an exponent of the new intellectual 
order evolved in this century ite attitude is con- 
spicuous. Of its five courses, thatin psychol- 
ogy, including neurology, anthropology, crimin- 
ology, and history of philosophy, perhaps 
more than any other gives the university its 
characteristic stamp. Much of its important 
work in this department is represented by the 
American Journal of Psychology, whieh ig under 
the editorial direction of its President, as is 
also the Pedagogical Seminary, an international 
journal published trimestrially or quarterly, 
omitting a Summer number. 

For admission to this university the student 
must show liberal attainments, being at least 
the possessor of acollegiatedegree. The prefer- 
ence is given to such as intend to represent 
geome special branch of learning rather than to 
those direotly fitting themselves for one of the 
three learned professions. In addition to 
scholarship the applicant is expected to be one 
who has developed enthusiasm for some special 
work. Inthe case of instructors the great con- 
sideration for esteem is the quality and quantity 
of successful investigation which they can 
claim to have accomplished. 





LIVES UP IO HIS OREED. 


————— 
A PROTECTIONIST WHO STANDS FAITH- 
FULLY BY HIS PRINCIPLES, 


* Home made?” demanded Mr. Babbitt. 
“What do you mean!” asked Mrs. Babbitt. 
““Why, those teeth,” answered the husband. 
It was at the close of the honeymoon, six 
weeks after the wedding. In those six weeks 
Babbitt had discovered several rather interest- 
ing things about his wife, but the fact that she 
masticated with porcelain teeth had just come 


to his notice. He had caught his wife in the act 
of rubbing them with a chamois skin, teeth in 
one hand, skin in the other. 

The average man would have said: ‘“‘ Why. 
Edith, this is indeed a surprise. I didn’t know 
that you wore store teeth.’ 

But Babbitt was a man far above the aver- 
age. Moreover, he had just come home from a 
Republican rally and was chock fullof the great 
doctrine uf protection. So when he saw his 
wife sitting there, rubbing away, his first words 
took the form of a question designed to bring 
out the fact whether the teeth were of Ameri- 
can _—— or not. “Home made?” he 
aske 

The wife, as already stated, didn’t know what 
to make of the question. ‘“‘ Dunno,” she an- 
swered when her husband had explained what 
he wished to find out. 

“Dunno!” extiaimed Babbitt. “You, the 
wife of a full-blooded protectionist, unable to 
tell whether you are wearing teeth inade by 
American workmen who live in their own 
houses and have pianos in their parlors, or by 
some Eurepean paupers! What do you sup- 
pose we protectionists have put that tax of 55 
per cent. on false teeth for?” 

“1 don’t know,” answered Mrs. Babbitt. 
“What did you do it for? I shouldn’t think 
that you would tax false teeth.” 

“I suppose not. You don’t oare anything 
about home industries. That’s where you differ 
fromme. IfI could have my way I'd tax teeth 
aneven hundred per cent. Thinkof my own 
wife’s smiles illuminating with arow of crock- 
ery teeth made in some European factory 
where the workmen get starvation wages !’’ 

Mrs. Babbitt began to look tearful. 

“Say, Edith,”’ began Babbitt once more, “you 
said that you loved me when I asked you to be 
my wife.’’ 

“And so [I did, and I love you satill,”’ sobbed 
Mre, Babbitt. 

“Then throw those doubtful things away and 
get some teeth that you can swear were made 
in this country by American laborers.”’ 

“But. William, they would have to be made 
to order. I can’t throw these away until I get 
s0InC More, can I?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t mean that. I only want 
you to do it as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Babbitt willingly consented to do what 
her husband had asked of her. What woman 
ever iived who wouldn’t gladly swap old teeth 
tor new ones ! 

‘The change came aboutin due time. . 

The old teeth Mrs. Babbitt put into a mission- 
ary box that was about starting for the interior 
of Africa. 

“It doesn’t seem likely,” she said, “ that any 
heathen will find them useful, but it does seem 
wicked to put them in tho ash barrel.” 

Babbitt told the story of the teeth at the last 
meeting of the campaign club, of which he is a 
member. 

“That's the, kind of a protectionist Iam,” said 
he. ‘It ain’t enough, according to my way of 
thinking, for @ man to vote the Republican 
ticket; he wants to live a'Republican life. Just 
as there are Sunday Christians,so there are 
election-day protectionists. That's not my 
kind. I’ll not only make American things dear 
by taxing the foreign stuff, but [ll buy the 
American in every instance. So long as 
we are Protee the American storet-eeth in- 
dustry, 't nee pre that anybody that I am 
bossing ‘shall w her victuals th pauper- 
made teeth from across the water.” 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS, 
New-York, Saturday, Aug. 6—P. M. 

There was a fair business done for a midsum- 
mer Saturday half holiday, and the tone was 
generally strong. The character of the crop re- 
ports indicated some damage from extreme 
heat in the West, but the extent of the injury 
Was supposed to be exaggerated. In the last 
hour there was considerable realizing. The 
bank statement showed a heavy loss in reserves 
and induced some shortselling. The industrials 
were again prominent. The principal changes 
were: A4gvanced—Des Moines and Fort Dodge 
and Westinghouse first preferred, each 112, 
and Minneapolis and St. Louis preferred, 1. 
Declined—Bilver, 134; Northwestern preferred, 
1; Louisville and Nashville, 7, and Pullman 
and Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan, 
each 1. 

The following tables show the range of prices 
and the amounts dealt in on the New-York Stock 
Exchange to-day: ; 
STOCKS. 


First. High. 
Am. Cotton Oil... 46% 46% 
Am. Cotton Oil pf. 82% 82% 
Am. District Tel. 624% 64% 


.. H. V. & T. pt.. 
Consol. Gas Co...1 
el. & Hudson...) 
Del., Lack. & W..1 
Den. & R. G. pt.. 4 
M. & Ft. D 


Distilling &O.F. 4 
*D @&A.. 1 
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Edison EL 111. Co. 
General ee es 


Laclede Gas pf... 
Lake Shore. 


Louis., N. A. & 
Manhattan Con..135 
Mexican Central. ane 


Minn. & St. L. pf. 42% 

Missouri Pacific... 604, 

Mo., Kan. & T 

Nat. Cordage 

Nat. Cordage pf..113 
Lead 40 


> 
North A 
Northern Pacifico. 215% 
Northern Pac. pf. 58% 
Ontario & West... 20 
Peo., Dec. & Ev.. 15% 
Phil. & Reading... 60% 
Pull. Pal. Oar Co.1964s 
Richmond d& W.P. 95 
Rich. & W. P. pf. 42% 
Bt. Louis S. W. pf. 17 
St. P. & Omaha... 5443 
Southern Pacitio. 37° 


cS) 
.. 13 
* &N.M. 25 
Union Pacific..... 387%, 
Westingh. lst pf. 92% 
ba mas ae 
Wab Sr, 
WeeUnion Tel. 97% 
Wheeling &L. E. 31 
Wheel. & L. E. pf. 72% 


Total ales... cccscce sesecupeebunvesbeuesdenas 68,930 
*Unlisted. 
Bilver Bull. certs. 84% 84% 84 
RAILROAD MORTGAGES. 
First. High. Low. 
At.,T. & §, Fé 4s. 83% 83% 837, 
At, T. &8.Féinc. 60% lg 60 
At. & Pac. 48 69% 3 
C. of N. J. gen. 58.111 
O. & O. gen. 4398. 34 


A. A. 


84% 95,000 


Last. Sates. 
3% $5,000 


. 48 7 
Chi. & N. P. .- 81% 
C.,B. & Q.deb. 58.1023% 
C., St. L. & P.1st.110 
Col. & H. V. 58... 97% 
Den. City C. lst.. 99% 
Den. & Rio G. 48. 837% 
E.T., V. &G.g. 58. 94% 
Eliz. & Big S.lst. 99% 

105% 


Iron Mt. gen. 58.. 85% 
K. &. T. lstg. 48. 80% 
Kan. & T.2d g.48. 454 
L. V. Term. 58...112% 
L. & N.un'd g.4s. 78% 
Ohio & M. en. 78.1114, 
Ohio South. gen.. 64% 


tr. . caaoke 
Rock Island 5s8...1007, 
st. L. &8.F.,cl. C.1138% 
&t. P. & S. O, 1st. 124 
Bt P. let, 5. Minn.117% 
Sav. & W. 1st.... 69 
Tol, P. & W. 1st. 80% 


Total sales 


SALES AT THE CONSOLIDATED STOCK AND PETRO- 

LEUM EXCHANGE, 

First. High. 
WOGIS. .<cc.revcere 85 .85 : 
Comstock Tan’el .12 .12 .12 
Con. Cal & Va...3.40 3.45 : 3.45 
Crown Point..... .65 .66 6 .65 
Con. Imperial... .13 -13 ° -13 
Eureka Con.....1.65 1.65 1.65 
Hale& Norvross.1.00 1.00 
Robinson ay .89 
Standard..........1.50 , u 1.60 
Union Con....... -90 ° -90 
Yellow Jacket.. .65 ‘ ¢ -65 


Total sales 


Last. Sales. 
.35 300 


Pipe Line certs.. 54 53 53 13,000 


First. High. Low. Last. 
Am. Sug. Ref....- 106% 106% 105%7105% 
At, Top. &8. F.. 40 40 39% 395, 
B25 B23 
8135 


Salee. 
550 

2,610 
10 


© 
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C., EH. Vi ce 
Colorado Coal.... 354 
Dist. & C. F...... 47% 
Del, Lack. & W.158% 
ul.. 8. 8.& A... 1348 
es. M.&F.D... 5% 
General Electric.114% 
Keokuk &D.M.. 4% 
Louis. & Nas. 
Laclede Gas 
anhattan Con...134% 
exioan Qentral. +4) 


i oa on 
~~ MO 
PROD oe OC IO OE Or 
e Peres 


ee 
bimico hay 
SL hed 
Yr 


Sh PB Wo 
Soncss 
rr ae 2 


Wheel. & L. E. pt 


Total sales...... paéengncessssoonssos soe 
BONDS. 
First. High. 
C. &O., R.A. 1st. 80% 80% 
C. & O., R. A. 2d. woe 


19,460 


Sailer. 


.& C. 58.. 75 
8. L. 68s..111% 
r. P. 68.... 48% 


~ 
QOLOCHEH-1e 
bs hoes 1 Ts oh kok 2 - 


Wabash 2d....... 
Wis. Cent. inc.. 
Total sales 

The weekly bank statement showed a Joss in 
reserve of $5,432,850. The banks now hold 
$18,798,425 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. 

The following table shows the condition of 
the New-York City banks this week as com- 
pared with last week: 

July 30,’92. Aug. 6, '92. Differences 
..$484,933,300 $488,777, 100 Inc. $3,843,800 
... 91,711,700 90,635,900 Dec. 1,075,800 

z 


tenders. 64,796,600 60,278,100 Dec. 4,517,500 


Net de- 
osits.. 629,104,100 528,462,300 Dec. 641,800 
5,438,500 5,398,500 Dec. 40,000 

Money on call loaned at 114922? cent. The 
last loan was made at 14 # cent. 

The foreign exchange market was dull and 
unchanged. 

Government bonds were unchanged. There 
were no sales on call. In State securities 
$10,000 South Carolina Brown consolidation 
6s 801d at 96%, $9,000 Tennessee settlement 3s 
at 79, $4,000 do. small issue at 76, and $9,000 
do. 68 at 1014s@1014%4. Bank stooxs were 
neglected. 

The railway mortgage market was very quiet 
and was steady. Atlantic and Pacitic 4s ad- 
vanced 149 and Chicago, Bt. Louis and Pitte- 
wares a 1. St. Paul and Sioux City firsts de- 
clin > 

American railway securities were strong 
in the London market. The principal changes 





were: Advanced—Erie, 4, it 29%; Atchison, 
\ 4a 40-40%; Lake Shore, 42, to 139; Union Pacific 


-——— - 





.} datiqns of t 


eens 


Sunday, August 7, 1892,----Chent 


4g, to 3953; Canadian Pacific, %, to 914g: St, 
Paul, 44, to 8542; Northern Paoific preferred, 44, 
to 59.9; Wabash preferred, \. to 26%; Kansas 

nd Texas, 4, to 15%; Reading, 4s, to 31, and 
"Ontario and Western, 4s, to 20%. Louisville 
and Nashville sold at 7242 and Illinois Central 
at 1054. British cousols were firm at 96 13-16 
for money and 96 15-16 for account. 

Bar silver closed in London at 38%d # ounce 
and in New-York at 84%sc # ounce. 

The imports of the week, exclusive of specie, 
were $16,704,540, of which amount $2,939,510 
was in dry goods and the remainder in general 
merohandise. The imports of specie were 

5,469 and the exports of specie were $1,204,- 


61. 
The following railway earnings were reported 
to-day: soe 


L., E, & St. L.— 
4th week July..... $40,034 
GMGR...ccccccccsee 124,060 
Evans.& Terre H.— ; 
38,478 
-» 119,901 
Evans. & In«i'ps— 
4th week July...- 11,432 
36,350 


22,361 
63,557 


18,325 
63,500 


275,082 
850,451 64,632 


The following were the bids for bank stocks: 


America..........-.- --212)Manhattan 
American Exchange..157| Market & Fulton , 
Broadway 276|Mechanics’.... ........185 
Butchers & Drovers’..185| Mechanics & Trad’rs’ .180 
Central National 137| Mercantile 220 
Chase National........450|Merchants' 
00|Merchants’ Ex........ 
Metropolitan 
Metropolis...... pocnses 


New-York... 

New-York County ...- 
Continental. 4 New-York Nat. Ex....1 
Corn Exchang --265|Ninth National 118 
. --111/Nineteenth Ward 0 
-145|Nat. B'k North Am...16 
2000 1 

2500 


Decrease. 


$2,035 
8888 


5,269 
7,421 


Increase. 


4th week July.... 2,194 
BEOMBR. ccccccce eséee 
Ohio River— 
4th week July..... 
Month..... 
Mo., K. & T.— 
4th week July..... 


First National... 
Fourteenth Stree 
Fourth National. 
Gallatin National. - 
Garfield National 
German-American. .. .. 


Republic. .......-. 
Second National... 
Seventh National 
Shoe & Leather 


State of New- York....11 
Hudson River 5|Third National 0 
Importers & Traders’.610/Tradeamen’s 
Irving.............. ...180| United States Nat....210 
Leather Manufact’rs’.240) Western National.....121 
Lincoln National 410 
The following were the closing quotations for 
Government bonds: 
Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
2s, 1891, r....100 ..... |Cur. 68, 1896.109%4 
4 116 116%|Cur. 68, 1897.112% 
116%,/Cur. 6s, 1898.1164 
---. |Cur. 6a, 1899.118 
The following is the Clearing House statement 
to-day: 
Exchanges....$97,831,385 | Balances. $5,248,686 
The following were the closing prices in the 
Philadelphia stock market: 
Bid, Asked. | 
Lehigh Valley..615; 61%/P.&R.1stpf.inco 7849 78% 
Lehigh C.& N..64% 64%4/P.&R.2d pf.inc.71%2 71% 
Pennsylvania...54% 65 oo pfiinc.65% 664 
RP. & KR gen....8848 88% 


CLOSING PRICES. 





Bid. Asked. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Aug. 6.—The following were the closing 
prices at the Stook Exchange to-day: 
Atohison & Topeka. 395 | Boston & Mon 37 
Boston & Albany....205 |Calumet & Hecla... 
Boston & Maine. Franklin 123 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy.1025 | Kearsarge 
Eastern 68 123 [Osceola 3: 
Fitchburg pf. 894g Santa Fé Copper.... 1 
K.C.,8t.J.& C. B. 73.123 |Tamarack 158 
Littie KR. & Ft. 8 7s. 92 |Wost End Land Co.. 18%. 
Mexican Central.... 17 {Bell Telephone......204%2 
N. ¥.& N. E 37% Lamson Store S...... 1849 
N. Y¥. & N. E. 78.....121 |Water Power........ 2% 
Ola Colony...........183%3|Centennial Mining... 7% 
Wisconsin Central... 17%|N. Eng. Tel. & Tel.. 56% 
Allouez Min. Co., n.. .90 ‘eens & Boston Cop. 9% 
Altiantic 9% 

piuensthiallalliedisteemnend 


CALIFORNIA MINING 


SAN FRANCISCO, Ang. 6.--The official closing quota- 
tions for mining stocks to-day were as follows: 
25;Mount Diablo ........ 1.10 
Oe! eae 
Best & Belcher.......1.40; Potoal.................- .50 
Bodie Consolidated... .25)Savage...............-. .90 
eee -65|Sierra Nevada.......-. 1.15 
3.25; Union Consolidated. . 
Crown Point.......... 


.60| Uteh.......... 

Eureka Consolidated.1.50) Yellow Jacket......... .5 

Gould & Curry....... .96| Nevada Queen... 

Hale & Norcros .-1.00| North Belle Isle 

Mexloan........ condyle LO icacsmecceus * 
—__~»>__—_ 


CHICAGO STOCK MARKET. 


STOCKS. 


CHICAGO, Ang. 6.—Onthe Stock Exohange to-day 
Gas 68 sold at 91%, Strawboard at 854. Street’s at 
83, Brewing and Malting at 44 for the preferred. and 
865, for the commen, North Chicago at 240, West 
Chicago 1074s. Money, 4@5 # cent. Bank clearings, 
$15,304,338. New-York exchange, 10c discount. 





WEEKLY TREASURY STATEMENT. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—The United States Treasurer 
now holds in United States bonds to secure national 
bank ciroulation $163,634,750, as follows: Currency 
6s, $11,613,000; 4 per cents, $129,973,400; 2 per 
cents, $22,050,350. 

United States bonds held by the Treasurer to se- 
cure public moneys in national bank depositories, 
$15,407,000, as follows: Currency 63, $1,116,000; 
4 per cents, $12,688,000; 2 per cents, $1,603,000. 

United States bonds deposited to secure circu- 
lation during the week ended Aug. 5, $271,700; 
United States bonds to secure circulation withdrawn 
during the week ended Aug. 5, $100,000. 

National bank circulation outetanding: Currency, 
$172,2569,573; gold notes, $107,042, 

The receipts from internal revenue to-day were 
$451,123; from customs, $794,261; miscellaneous 
receipts, $141,276. 

The transactions of the Treasury in the redemp- 
tion of national bank notes during the week ending 
this day were as follows: Received for redemption, 
$1,199,010. Redeemed notes delivered: For return 
to the banks of issue, $276,000; for destruction and 
reissue of new notes, $608,110; for destruction and 
retirement, $140,304; total, $1,024,414. 

Deposits received for redemption of notes of 
national banks failed, in liquidation, and reducing 
circulation, $90.000; balance of such deposits re- 
maining in the Treasury, $26,073.869. 

The national bank notes received to-day for re- 
demption amount to $209,299. 

Statement of the United States Treasurer showing 
the classitied assets of the Treasury and demand lia- 
bilities to-day, as follows: 

48SSETS. 

Gold coin and bullion 
Silver dollars and bullion 
ree eons and bullion, act July 14, 

89 


$247,466,439 
832,193,028 


106,087,435 

Fractional silver and minor ooin........ 

United States notes 

United States Treasury notes......... - 

Gold certificates..... bctmekssebanenwbauiied 

Silver certificates, ...... 

National bank notes gausennaee 

Deposits with national bank deposito- 
ries, geperal account............... bese 

Disbursing officers’ balances...... 


ONG, vin cnsscctecnvccconeps ocsssccnecscdeeeepenyeee 
LIABILITIES, 


5,820,699 


12,135,320 
3,628,747 


$154,540,329 
331,904,304 
106,022,230 
26,640,000 


36,124,942 


United States Treasury notes........... 

Currency certificates. ............. 

Disbursing offloers’ balances, agenoy ac- 
counts, &c... 





A Mysterious {Burial, 
From the London Datly News. 

A romantic mystery in Derby has received, as 
appears by certain proceedings in the local 
County Court, a prosaic solution. One day a 
manin the service of a bill-posting company 
in the suburbs of that town happened to be near 


a lonely yard belonging to his empleyers, when 
his attention was arrested by a sight which was 
undoubtedly suspicious. Two strangers had ef- 
fected an entrance into the inclosure, one of 
whom was carrying a spade, and the other a 
wooden box. Concealing himself from further 
observation, the bill-posting man saw these in- 
truders deliberately dig a hole, ihn which they 
carefully deposited the box. Then having filled 
in the earth and smoothed the surface, 
they disappeared in the same mysterious 
manner. What could this mean? Pre- 
cious documents in melodramas vanish in 
this way. Malefactors have been known thus 
to conceal ill-gotten gains. The employe of the 
bill-posting company went straightway to the 
police, and soon the mystic box was exhumed 
and opened. In the place of the expected treasure 
or precious documents, however, nothing was 
found but the body of a collie dog, fantastically 
attired in a shroud, and having a frill about his 
neck. The explanation was that the owner 
having determined to honor in this fashion the 
remains of a domestic pet. he had judged this to 
be a convenient spot for the interment. Perhaps 
the oddest part of the case is that the deceased 
animal’s master has thought fit to summon the 
bill-poster’s man for damage done to the box in 
breaking it open. As it was not pretended that 
the plaintiff had any right to be in the yard, it 
need hardly be said that he has been nonsuited. 





Burelar Ways in London. 
From the London Daily Telegraph. 

A wholesome warning is given to household- 
ers in London by a lady living in Mayfair. It 
appears that the other day aman, apparently a 
plumber, called at her house and stated that 
while working next door he had broken a pane 
of glass in the skylight belonging to her resi- 
dence. He was allowed to go on the roof, and 
the housemaid corroborated his statement. He 
then went to the neighbor's abode and 
averred that in repairing the skylight 
(i. ©, that of the lady’s abode) he hada 
by chanc smashed two or three tiles 
on the other roof. 


sociates ‘‘ burgled” one of the domiciles on the 
next night. The lady in question urges that 
Londoners should look to their roofs as well as 


their front doors, inasmuch as, on the leads of | 
one of the houses referred to, an old ladder had | 


been left, and this no doubt assisted‘the depre- 
the robbers. 





Again he was allowed | 
to go, like Tom Bowling, aloft; but, failing to | 


emulate the virtues of that hero, he and his as- | 7 Yj ¢&o- 


COMMERCIAL AVFAIRS. 
NEW-YORK, Saturday, Aug. 6, 1892. 

Building Materials—Haverstraw hard bricks 
are worth $4.500$5.25 # 1,000; Fishkills, $4.50@ 
$6.12+9; up-river hard, $4@$4.76 ; Jerseys, $4@24.50; 
ale, $1.75@52; Crown dark and red, $13; Croton 
rown, $12; Philadelphia front, $21@$22; Trenton 
front, $20@$21.... Rosendale coment is worth 852950 
bl; American Portland, $1.75@82; Belgian 


' 


ortiand, $1.90@¢2.10; Kn lish Portland, $2.15@ | 


$2.35; German Portland, $2.25@$2.60.... Rockland 
common lime is worth > } bbl, and do finishing, 
950; State common lime, 80c, and do finishing, 90¢. 
--..Laths are worth $2.25@$2.50 # 1,000....Goat’s 
hair is worth 20@22c # bushel; cattle hair, 14@1be. 

Cotiee—The spot market was very qiet to-day, 
with values unchanged and firm; No. 7 quoted at 
134%@13%9¢; no sales reported....Mild grades con- 
timve firm but quiet for the day....in the option line 
Sales and exchanges of 20,250 bags Rio were made 
here at adeciine of 5 points, with some local realiz- 
ing....Havre was quiet and unchanged and Ham- 
burg steady at \o advanco, with August deliveries 
here at the close at 12.50@12.550, September 
at 12.55@12, 600, selling at 12.60 for 6,500 bags.) 
October at 12.60@12.650, (selling at 12.60c for 
750 bags,) November closing at 12.60@12.65c, 
(selling at12.60cfor 250 bags,) December at 12.65 
@12.7U0, (selling at 12.65@12.70c for 5,500 bags,) 
January at 12.65@12.700, February at 12.60@ 
12.700, (selling at 12.65c for 250 bags,) March at 
12.65@12. 700, (sellin at 12.700 for 4,250 baga,) 
and May at 12.65@12.750, (selling at 12.70c for 
2,500 bags.) 

Cotton—Futures were almost neglected to-day, 
and the close was steady at 1@2 points decline, 
wholly in sympathy with the Liverpool market. 
The tirst bale of new crop Georgia cotton was sold 
by auction here to-day, classed tully middling, and 
brought 8c & Ag a ate business in future <e- 
liveries here to-day, 16,200 bales....August deliv- 








eries stood here at the close at 7.21@7.22c, (range 
7.20@7.2lc, on sales of 500 bales;) September at | 
7.21@7.220, (range 7.19@7.22c, on sales of 1,700 | 
bales;) October at 7.320, (range 7.30@7.33c, on sales | 
of 6,100 bales;) November at 7.42@7.430, (rango 
7.40@7.42c, on sales of 2,300 bales;) December at 
7.52@7.530, (range 7.51@7.52c, on sales of 1,400 
bales;) January at 7.62@7.63c, (range 7.61@7.62¢, 
on sales of 8,700 bales;) February at 7.72@7.73¢, 
(oaiing at 7.72c for 100 bales,) and March at 7.82@ 
.830, (selling at 7.8lc for 1,400 bales.)....And for 
prompt delivery no sales reported to-day, with 
prices 1-l6c lower, (middling at 7 5-16@7 ai 260) 

Flour and Meal—A regular half-holiday market 
to-day, with but few buyers and the general feeling 
rathereasy. The sales were about 7,800 pks, in- 
cluding 1,860 bbls Winter wheat straights, part 
to arrive, at $4.10@#4.30 for old and new; 2,350 
bbls Winter wheat patents at $4.40@$4.60 for new, 
to arrive; 150 bbls Winter wheat, clear, at $4; 
2,300 bbis Spring wheat patents at $4.500$4.75; 
760 bbls Spring wheat straights at $4.50; 1,000 
bbls City Miils, for the West Indies, at $4.35@$4.45; 
600 bbls Spring “ bakers ’”’ at $4.60; 2,000 bbis City 
Millis at $2.35 $2.50 for fine and supers, and 150 
bbls old Winter straights at $4.3U....Arrivals here 
since our last, 10,8¥4 bbis and 19,045 sacks, and ex- 
port clearances hence, 2,582 bbls and 5,369 sacks, 
and from four Atlantic oo te given as 11,121 bbis 
and sacks....And of RYE FLOUR, 180 bbls sold, 
in lots, at steady prices, bulk poor to choice super- 
fine, at $3.70@$3.90....And of CORNMEAL, sales 
of 250 bbls Brandywine at $3.25....City coarse 
yellow cornmeal, in bags, quoted at $1.10@$1.15.... 
HOMINY CHOPS quoted at '5c.... FEED atstrong 
prices; quoted, 40@60 1, at 65c....RYE dull, 
ranging from 72c to 750, from track and deliverea. 
----BARLEY neglected. 


Wheat—Spot was very dull, with only a light 
demand from shippers and millers out of the mar- 
ket. Prices were about steady. Sales, 65,000 
bushels, including, for export, 50,000 bushels No. 1 
hard Minneapolis at 3480 over August and 10,000 
bushels ungraded red on private terms, quoted at 
abouts 8346, and to the trade 4,000 bushels un- 
graded red, car lots, at 72@86%,0; 500 bushels No. 3 
red at 8044c, elevator, and 500 bushels No. 4 red at 
74c, elevator....No. 2 red, in elevator, quoted at 
August price; do, afloat, at le over August; do, 
free on board, %sc over August, in store, and 
1%c delivered; No. 3 red at 3c under August; 
No. 1 Northern Spring, 342c over August; No. 
2 do. 2%c under September; No. 2 Chicago, 
2%0 over August; No. 1 hard, 80 over August; 
No. 2 Milwaukee, 9c over August; No. 3 Spring, 
34ee under August....The clearances yester- 
day were 158,483 bushels, and trom the Atlantic 
ports, 422,454 bushels....The receipts here to-day 
were 294,000 bushels, and in the interior 659,796 
bushels, while at all Atlantic porta they reached 
663,585 bushels....Options ruled dull and declined 
ig@\e, with foreign selling, helped by local longs 
and no outside influence; the close was steady.... 
Fature sales were 540,000 bushels, and included 
20,000 bushols August at 834@83"%kc, closing at 
83%sc: 110,000 bushels September at 83 15-16@84 ko, 
closing at 84c; 40,000 bushels October at 8552 
65400, closing at 85%4c; 310,000 bushels December 
at 88 1-16@838\0e, closing at 8840, and 60,000 bush- 
els May at 92 11-16@%30, closing at 92%c....‘the 
prices on the “curb” were, tor August, S349c; BSep- 
tember, 84'sc; October, 8$5%sc; December, 8s 4c, and 
May, 92% bid. 

Corn—Spot was dull, with prices unchanged and 
firm; exporters out of the market; sales, 29,500 
bushels, including 10,000 bushels No. 2 “hot” at 
52c, delivered, for export; 7,500 bushels No. 2 at 
6lo, elevator; 8,000 bushels do at 62c, afloat, and 
4,000 bushels kiln-dried at 59c....The receipts to- 
day were 32,550 bushels, and at all Atlantio a. 
63,761 bushels; within the interior, 233,267 bush 
ela....The clearances hence were 35,627 bushels, 
and from Atlantic ports were 66,642 bushels....Op- 
tions advanced 7%,@1 480 on bad crop reports from the 
West, together with firmer Chicago and covering by 
foreign and local shorts, with the close strong.... 
The sales of options were 360,000 bushels, of which 
40,000 bushela August at 58%@59 4c, closing at 
56948c; 225,000 bushels September at 56%4%@57 20, 
closing at 57%sc; 80,000 bushels October at 564s 
@ 56%gc, closing at 56 43c; 15,000 bushels December 
at B66 \e, closing at 5640. Thecurb was *3.@‘%\c 
higher, with August at 6940 bid, September 68c 
bid, October 57c, and December at 57c. 

Oats—Spots were quiet to-day, and prices ruled 
abeut firm. Sales, 127,000 bushels, including No. 2 
white at 40.@4ic; No. 3 white at 40c; No. 2 white, 
clipped, at 420; No. 3 do at 410; No. 2 mixed at38% 
@390; No.3do at 88c; rejected at 3c; rejected white 
at 38c; No. 2 mixed, delivered, at 39c for 90,000 
bushels, (part late yesterday;) track mixed at 384% 
40c for 4,000 bushels; track white at 39@45c for 
33,000 bushels, The options were dull; opening 
lg@%0 up, fell 1s8@%qc, reaciing 48@\c, and closing 
tirm, Sales, 120,000 bushels, with August closing 
at 38490; 45,000 bushels September sold at 384d 
¥8%4c, closing at 38%sc; 60,000 bushels October at 
385,.@38%c, closing at 38%c, and of No. 2 white, 
25,000 bushels September at 40c. The “curb” was 
igc higher, with August at 38%c; September, 38440, 
and Cctober, 38%sc bid. The receipts here to-day 
were 138,350 bushels, and the exports 135 bushels 

Hay and Straw—The market for both hay and 
straw is generally quiet. Hay, No. 1, is worth Yic 
# 100 th; No. 2, 75c; new hay, 60@80c; hay, clover 
mixed, 65c; hay, shipping, 65@75c; hay, salt, 650; 
long rye straw, 60c; short rye straw, 40@450; oat 
straw, 456@550; wheat straw, 40c. 

Hops—The supply is moderate and the demand 
light, with prices steady. Choice State quoted at 
©6@26c and the best Pacitic coast at 24192250. 

Metals—Were unchanged and dull to-day. Tin was 
steady; spot quoted at 2U0.65@20.750. Copper steady 
at 126001 1.650. Lead steady at 4.05@4.100 for 
spot. Spelter dull at 4.65@4.70c. 

Oils—Cottonseed was fairly steady and quiet, with 
prime yellow quoted at 3l%9c; prime crude, 29c. 

Perroleum—Certilicates of crude petroleum (Na. 
tional Transit) were quiet and higher; sales of only 
13,000 bbis at 635% @54, closing at 535; total runs 
Aug. 4, 37,961 bbls....Refined and crude petro 
leum, in shipping order and in bulk, are without 
change in price. Crude, in barrels, $4.90@$5.40; do, 
bulk, $2.40@$2.90. Refined at $5.95@¢6; do, bulk, 
$3.45@$3.50. 

Provisions—Hog products vere very quiet, but 
again firmer, as following the advance at the West. 
_..-PORK was dull and steady; sales, 100 bbls, with 
old moss at $12.75@$13, new mess at $13,500 
$14, family mess at $16.50@$17.50, short clear at 
$16.60@$17.... DRESSED HOGS were dull and un- 
changed, with city at 742@7%,0, as to weights, and 
pigs at $c; interior deliveries, about 22,000 head.... 
CUTMEATS were neglected to-day, but quoted 
steady; pickled bellies, 842@9c; pickled hams, 12 
@12%c; pickled shouidera, 7c....LARD—Western 
steam was dull, but higher with the options, closing 
at $8.1742@$8.20, without sales. The options were 
moderately active and again advanced with the 
West and local covering; sales, 2,500 tcs September 
at $8.15@$38.20, closing at $8.22, October closing at 
$8.22. City steam is at $7 bid.... Refined lard is quiet 
and higher; Continent at $7.25@3.47% and South 
American at $8.60@$8.8743.... TALLOW was firmer 
but quiet; city quoted at 4%@4 7-160, the 
Jatter for special; sales, 100,000 ib ont-of- 
town lots at 4%@4 7-16c....LARD STEA- 
RINE held firmly; quoted 8x20 in hogs. 
heads and S840 in tierces.... COLEOSTEARINE 
is quoted 7% @7%90 for city and firm....BUT- 
TER—The receipts are moderate and the supply of 
choice light; demand is of a local character, with 
prices steady; creamery, Stato, and Pennsylvania 
extra, at 22%2@23c; do, fair, at 21@22c; creamery, 
Western extra, at 23@23%s2c; do, poor to prime, 
17@22c; Stato dairy, half tubs, best, 220; do, poor 
to prime, 18@21c; do, Welsh tifbs, 17@21c; imita- 
tion creamery, 15@200; Western dairy, 134@180; 
Western factory, 1349@17c....CHEESE—The mar- 
ket has been about cleaned up on choice lots and the 
feeling is very firm; State factory, colored, fanoy, 
94@9%c; do, white, fancy, 9'4s@9\40; do, bor 
to choice, 7%@90; part skims, best, G@6gc; do, 
poor to prime, 3@5c; full skims, 1020.... 
EGGS were a shade firmer on light receipts, and 
trading light; State and Pennsylvania, 17%.@180; 
Western prime, 17*+4@174sc; do, poor, # case, $2@ 
$3.60. 


Rice— Trading is only moderate, but prices re- 
main firm, including Japan at 4%@5\40, Patna at 
412@4%0, Java at 44 @50, and domestic sorte at4\& 
@be. 


Sugar—Raw_ was without demand to-day, but held 
firmly with 89° test muscovado quoted at 2 11-l6c, 
and $62 test centrifugals at 3 sc No sales re- 
norted.... Refined ruled firm on afair demand; cut- 
foat and crushed at 61-16@5 3-l16c, powdered at 
4 13-16@4 156-16c, and granulated at 449@4 50, 
Freiahts— Market quiet and unchanged, if we ex- 
cept rather fuller rates demanded for petroleum and 
West India vessels, which continue in small supply. 
Traneatiantic berth freights were almost neg- 
lected. the only engagements transpired being 12,000 
bushels graivp, hence to Antwerp, at 340d. and 150 
bales cotton, 5-64d, and to Liverpool 10,000 bushels 
grain at 2 od, to fill, (regular rate for next week's 
shipment, 24d bid and 3d asked,) and two deckloads 
cattle to Deptford at 423 ba....Charters—Two Brit- 
ish steamers with cotton from Galveston to 
Liverpool or Bremen at 40s, September-Octo- 





ber loading; a Norwegian bark, 4,500 Dbbis 
refined petroleum, hence to Stockholm, at 3s—an | 
advance; two ships (toarrive) hence to San Fran- 
cisco with general cargo on private terms, quoted | 
about $6.50@$7 per dead-weight ton; a brig, 231 | 
tonsa, hence to Porto Rico with general cargo at | 
$1,160; a schooner, 266 tons, from Philadelpuia to 
Sagua with cecal at $1; a British bark, 632 tone, 
from Pensacola to Buenos AyresWwith lumber at$14; | 
a brig, 323 tons, from Wilmington. N. C., ta, Porto 
Rico or Jamaica with lumber at $7.50 aM! port 
charges; a schooner hence to Savannah with petro- 
leum at 80¢ per bbl; a@ Schooner from Pasca- 
goula to New-York or Newark with 150,000 
feet lumber at $6.75; a sohooner, 364 tons, from 
Hillsbogough to Richmond, plaster, at $1.60; a bark, 
602 tons, from Keunebec to New-York, ice, at 50c; 
a schooner, from Cartarcet to Baltimore, with fertil- 
izer, at $1; a schooner, hence, to Port Royal, with 
salt, at ¥Oc; aschoouer, from Port Liberty to Ban. 
gor, with coal, at 55e, and one from Rordout to Bos- 
ton, with coal, at 50c. 





COTTON MARKETS. 


NEW-ORLEANS, Aug. 6.—Cotton quiet; middling, 
7 1-léc; low mildling, 6 9-16c; good ordinary, 61.160; 
net receipts, 80 bales; gross receipts, 468 bales; ex- 

orts to Great Britain, 3,537 bales; coastwise, 676 

aios: sales, 350 Dales; stock, (actuat,) 72,013 bales. 

GALVESTON, Aug. 6.—Cotton steady; middling, 
low middling, 6 9-l16c; good ordinary, 
6 1-l6c; net and gross receipts, 135 bales, including 
17 bales new crop; sales, 400 bales; stock, 17,035 
bales. 

SAVANNAT, Aug. 6.—Cotton dull; middling, 
73-16c; low middling, 6%c; good ordinary, 6\c; 
netand gross receipts, 7 bales; exports, coastwise, 
60 bales; sales, 14 bales; stock, 4,525 bales. 


STATE OF TRADE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 6.—Flour—Little trading dur- 
ing the short Saturday session of the Exchange, and 
the market was nominally unchanged. Rye floar 
dull and steady; $3.75 for choice Penusylvania. 
Wheat—The option market was about 40 lower, as 
cables were unsatisfactory and there was little de- 
mand for export; speculative and milling inquiries 
were also light, and the market was precticaily 
nominalin the absence of business; sieamer No. 2 
red, 830c: No. 2 red, August, 81%2@&2c; September, 
$24%@82%0; October, $344@84c; November, 8440 
85c. Corn—The option market was firm, and closed 
49¢ higher, under light offerings and advices of an 
aivance in other grain centres, but there was noth- 
ing doing; export inquiry was light; local 
car lots were in hght supply and tirm; 63 
@55c for ungraded; 58@60c for No. 2 mixed 
and high mixed; 60@6lo fer No 2 yellow, as to 
quality and location; No. 2 mixed, Augast, 5642.@ 
570; Beptember, October, and November, 55 .@56c. 
Oats firm, under light offerings, but as usnal on Sat. 
urday there were few buyers on the market and 
transactions were light; No. 3 white, dead storage, 
380; No. 3 white, regular, 3848c; ungraded white, 
399@40c; No. 2 white, 41@4l%20; No. 2 white, 
August, 40@41lo; September, 39%@39%c; October 
and November, 40@401s¢. Eggs—Choics fresh, good 
demand; firm; scarce; Pennsylvania firsta, 17c. 
Sugare—Refined in good demand and unchanged; 
cubes, 4%c; extra oowdered XXXX, 5@ 
540; standard powdered, 4 15-160; fine 
atanulated, 4%4c; standard granulated, 440; 
crown A, 530; crystal <A, 4140; double 
refined Diamond A. forcandy, 4.2; confectioners’ A, 
4%sc; red star A, 4440; Keystone A, 4\4c; Franklin 
B, 4'30; Franklin extra U, 3 13-16c; red star O, 
3 13-160; green star 0, 3%0; blue star C, 311-16c; 
all less 440 commission. Feed was in small supply 
and firm, with a fair demand for choice grades; 
Spring bran, $14.75@$15.50 # ton. Uther articles 
unchanged. Receipts—Flour, 1,659 bbls, 8,000 sacks; 
wheat, 78,800 bushels; corn, 5,600 baslels; oats, 
27,900 bushels. Shipments—Wheat, 8,800 bushels; 
corn, 13,800 bushels; oats, 16,700 bushels. 

ST. Lovis, Aug, 6.—Flour ruled about steady and 
is very quiet; prices unchanged. Wheat exhibited a 
stronger feeling at the opening, advanced %@ 9c 
with the aid of corn and stronger domestic markets, 
reacted on foreign declines, closing 14 Igo above 
yesterday; No. 2 red, cash. higher, 73%,.c; August, 
73%@740, closing 74c bid; September, 75@7Pxo, 
closing 75's@75\c asked; December, 7%1@78 7, 
closing 73%0. Cornroseon bad crop news and lo- 
cal buying 490, closing 48@ 4c below the top; No. 2, 
cash, higher, 4890; August, 4S49c bid; September, 
47's@45190, Closing at 454@48.0 asked; October, 
45+9c asked. Oats werestrong on crop news and corn 
bulge, advancing le; No. 2, cash, higher, 31440; 
August, 32@32%0, closing 320 bid; september, 
315s@82%c, closing 32°50. Rye—No. 2 offered at 
62c, butuo bids. Barley—No trade. Bran steady; 
62c atmill Hay in good demand; timothy, prime to 
strictly fancy, $10@$15; prairie, choice to gilt-edge, 
$6.25@$8.50. Butter—Creamery fancy, 20@ 
250; dairy scarce; fancy, 17@18c. Eggs steady; 
10490. Lead dull; weak; 3.95c asked. Cornmeal 
steady; $2.55@$2.65. Bagging, 64%4@7\c. Iron cot- 
ton ties, $1.10. Whisky tirm; $1.10. Provisions 
very strong; higher; holders firm in their demand at 
25c advance, with buyers indisposed to take hold, 
Pork— Standard jobbing, $13.25 @413.50. Lard, $7.50, 
nominal Dry-salt Meats— Loose ders, $7.6249; 
longs and ribs, $8.25; shorts, $8.; ; boxed lic 
more. Bacon—Packed shoulders, 47.8744; longs and 
ribs, $9.1249; shorts, $9.37%2. Hams—sugar-cured, 
114321240, as to the size and brand. HKeceipts— 
Flour, 6,000 bbis; wheat, 232,000 bushels; corn, 
37,000 bushels; oats, 32,000 busnels; rye, 3,000 
bushels; barley, none. Shipments—Flour, 7,000 
bbis; wheat, 135,000 bushels; corn, 16,000 busheis; 
oats, 2,0UU bushels; rye and barley, none. 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 6.—Flour steady; receipts, 12,621 
bbls: shipments, 6,691 bbls; sales, 700 bbis. Wheat 
steady; No. 2 red, spot, 31%%@8zc; August, 8140 
8l1%sc; September, 51%@82c; October, $25@s8ic; 
steamer No. 7d 75%C; receipts, 184,963 


tirm; 


2 red, 75%% 
bushels; shipments, 174,400 wWushels; stock, 1,220,- 
855 bushels; sales, 166,000 bushels. Southern 
wheat steady; Foltz, 830@s4c;: longberry, $1@85c. 
Corn firm; mixed, spot, 57@57+ac; August, 56%@ 
57c; September, 56ac askew; steamer mixed, 500 
bid; receipts, 38,964 bas shipments, 17,143 
bashels; stock, 118,695 bDughe f; sales, 15,000 bush. 
els, Southern Corn—Wh..6 active: 56@5x0; yellow 
dull; 65@57c. Oats firm; No. 2 white Western, 
40%9c; No. 2 mixed do, 360; receipts, 1,200 bushels; 
stock, 131,236 bushels. Rye quiet; No. 2, 72c; re. 
ceipts, 1,580 busheis; stock, 10,280 bushels, 
steady; good to choice timothy, $14.50@ 
Grain freights quiet. Cottoa nominal; middii 5c. 
Provisions steady; mess pork, $13.50. bBulkmeais 
Loose shoulders, 7 long clear, 5%sc; clear rib 
sides and gugar-picklied shoulders, Soc; sugar-oured 
smoked shoulders, 9%9c; hams, simail, 1 large, 
lic. Lard 7 


4450; 


14C; 
Refined, 8"4c; crude, 7 4¢ Butter firm; 
creamery, fancy, 23@23 9c; do, fair to choice, 20@22¢; 
do, imitation, 18@20c; ladle, fancy, 17 good to 
choice, 15@16c; store-packed, 13@1l5c; grass, 14@ 
léc. Exgs steady; l4@l4'4gc. C 4 
goos, fair, 17c; No. 7, 13% 
ulated, 4%sc. Copper ate 
Whisky firm; $1.25@$1 26. 
BUFFALO, Aug. 6.—Spring wheat quict and steady; 
sales of 3,000 bushels No, 1 hard, spot, at 9149; 
1600 bushels Minneapolis at 90 %Q; 3,500 bushels 
No. 1 Northern at #54c; 10,000 bush cost, 
insurance, anid freight, at 84\4c; N« l hard, spot, 
closed at 9l%c; do Minneapolis at 90 I0 720; ‘No. 
1 Northern, spot, at 35° @85 
and freight, at 845,c; No. 3N 
No. 3 doat 73%c; Winter whes } 
830; No. 3 extra red, 77@78c; ed, T5@7T60 
asked, on track; no offerings of No.l white. Corn 
acarce; sales of 2 cars No. 3 yellow at 2 
No. ¥ at 650, 10 cars sample at 53e, 28,00u | 
No. 38 at 53420. Oats easier; demand very 
sales of 1 car No. 1 white at 4lc; 3 cara No. 
at 38%@39c; 2 cars No. 3 white at y 
mixed, 36%.@387c. Rye dull; No. 2 5 
74c. Flour firm; demand fair; best Spring 
$4.75; do Winter, $4.55@44.05; rye tiour, 
$4.25. Millfeed firm and unchanged. Canal freichts 
quiet; wheat, 25:c; corn. 2440; oats, Lc; 
tiaxseed, 24yc. Receipts ‘lour, £1,000 bbls: 
wheat, 315,000 bushels; corn, 70,200 bushels; oats, 
74,000 bushels. Shipments . 158, 700 
bushels; oats, 23,¢ ushels; barley malt. 9,500 
bushels. Shipments by Rail—Flonr, 229,000 bbls; 
wheat, 172,000 bushels; corn, 132,000 bushels. 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 6. 
er; No. 2 red, 75‘ac; receipts, 13,465 bushels; 
ments, 9,350 busbels. Corn—Light demand; 
No. 2 mixed, 64c. Oats casier; No. 2 mixed, 3 
Rye quiet; No. 2, 6tc. Pork higher; gen 
neglected; $13. Lard strong and higher; $7. 
Bulkmeats higher; $5.50. Bacon stroug and higher 
$9124. Old Crow--—Good demand; steady; 
838 bbis at $1.15. Butter steady. Sugar 
demand; strong. Eggs steady; ile. 
PEORIA, Aug. 6.—Corn quiet: st ly 3. 
4629c; No. 4, 42c. Oats acti ; r; No. 2 white, 
33%@34\4c; No. § , B25, Rye nominal. 
Whisky firm; wines, $1.15; spirits, $1.17. 
—Corn, 8,000 bushels; oats, 46,000 bushels; rye and 
barley, none. Shipments—Corna, 1,000 bushels; oats, 
53,000 bushels; rye, none; barley, 1,000 bushels, 
PITTSBURG, Aug. 6.—Petroleum active; 
Transit certificates opened at 517%; 
highest, 54; lowest, 517. 


s do, 


st, insurance 


55e, 


Flour steady. Wheat strong. 


Receipts 


National 
closed at 53; 


ep 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


NEW- YORE, Saturday, Aug. 6, 1892, 
Receipts for this day: 
Veale Sheep 
and tnd 
Beeves. ; 
Sixtieth Street. 5¢ 
Fortieth Street... 
Jersey City 
Weehawken 
Hoboken 


Fog. 
1,103 
1,136 


405 4,579 2,239 

Beeves—Heceipts, 63 cars; 8 cars at Jersey City, 
all for sale; 36 cars at Sixtieth Street, all for slaugh- 
terers; 19 carsat Weehawken for export. No cable 
news to-day. Shipments as reported yesterday. No 
trading. 

Sheep and Lambs— Receipts, 20 cars; 6 cars at 
Sixtieth Street and 12 cars at Jersey City, all for 
sale; 2 cars at Hoboken consigned to slaughterers. 
market steady for sheep: lamba active and a shade 
higher. Sheep sold at 4@5 sc # Ib; alittle bunch 
of selected at 64c; lambs at 5%.@7%9c; culls at 4\y@ 
4490. SALES.—J.N. PIDCOCK & SONS—184 Vir. 
ginia lamba, 70 Ib average, at $7.50 #100 tb; 118 
qo, 70 1B, at $7.3742; 121 do, 63 15, at $7.25; 487 
do, 68 fb, at $6.30; 250 West Virginia do, 62 th, at 
$7; 80 do, 59 1b, at $6.75; 151 do, 62 tb, at $6.50; 
189 do, 53 15, at $6; 46 Pennsylvania do, 57 th, at 
#6; 24i Jersey do, 60 5, at $7; 223 State do, 69 fb, 
at $6.12%; 165 oulls, 48 fb, at $4; 10 West Virginia 
sheep, 115 1%, at #5.25; 17 do, 98 1B, at $4, 
M. COLLINS—147 Ohio sheep, 83 1b, at $4.75; 
2z0 Western lambs, 58 ib, at $5.75; 117 culls, 51 ft, at 
$4.25. JUDD & BUCKINGHAM—288 West Vir. 
ginia lambs, 63 Ib, at $6.8749; 76 do. 59 ib, at $6. 6219; 
103 do, 69 Ib, at $6.50. WILKERSON & SHEk. 
MAN—199 Kentucky sheep, 108 1, at $5. Dp. 
HARRINGTON—239 Kentucky lambs at $6.76; 
777 do, 61 tb, at $7; 242 do, 644g [5, at $7.25: G. DIT, 
LENBACK—114 Western sheep, 85 1b, at $5.50: 
12 do, 111 tb, at $6.25; 231 Kentucky lambs, 72 tb’ 
at $7.25. HUME & MULLEN —9 state sheep, 111 
1b, at $5.12%9; 5 State lambs, 64 tb, at $7.25. HAL. 
LENBEOK & HOLLIS—21 Pennsylvania sheep, 
109 1b, at $5; 90 Pennsylvania lambs, 63 tb, at $6.50. 

Veals aud Calves—aMarket very dull and slow: 
450 unsold at the close. Veals sold at 5@6%c & th: 
mixed lots and fed calves at $2.70%$%2.75 » cwt. 


SALE£S.—HALLENBECK & HOLLIS—11 mixed | 


calves, 193 ib average, at $2.70 # cwt: 64 do, 17) 
It, at $2.70. G. DILLENBACK—2 veals, 150 f, at 
Bo: 6 do, 148 , at 64%c. HUME & MULLEN 38 
fed calves, 205 fb, at 2%. . 

Miich Cows—No receipts; no trading. 

Hogs—The arrivals were 11 cars—S cars at Jersey 
City and 3 cars at Fortieth Street; 1 car 
market weak at $6096.25 ® ocwth SALES. .Ww. 
LAMB—117 Western hogs, 215 15 average, at $6.10 
YP cwt HUME & MULLEN-—8 State hogs, 246 fb 
at $6; 4 do, 187 fb, at $6.25. : ‘ 

Dressed Meats—Dressed beef steady, with city- 
dressed native sides at 6@8c #@ Ib, choice at 34@ 
890, Chicago-dressed at 6@7 40, Texas and Colorado 
sides at 449@6 4c; dressed mutton higher at 7@ 10490, 
choice at llc; lambs firmer at 9@124¢; dressed 
calves duilat 7@10c for country-dressed veals; city 
dressed at 8@llc; buttermilks and grassers at 44, 
@b6c. 

BUFFALO, Aug. 6.—Cattlo—Recgipts last 24 hours, 
3,530 head; total for week this far, 14,500 head: 
for samo time last week, 14,620 bead; 
through, 3,850 head; to New-York, 
nothing here for sale; feeling steadr. 
ceipts last 24 hours, 12,450 head; total for wee}: 
thus far, 77,850 head; for same time last week 
65,100 head; consigned through, 9,900 head; to New. 
York, 6,450 head; or sale, 3,750 head; market 
opened about steady to a shade firmer for good corn- 
fed stock; grassers and pics entirely neglected: 
heavy grades, corn-fed, $6@£6.06; packers and 
medium, $5.95@#6; Yorkers, good to best corn-fed 
#5.50@$5.90; do, light to fair do, %6.65@3.75: 


2,520 head; 
Hogs— Re. 


grassers, common to good, $5.25%$5.50; good heavy | 


ends, $5.10@$5.50; pigs, good to best corn-fed, $5.4/ 
@5.50; do, common skips to fair, $4@$6.25- ‘aS- 
sorted roughs, $4.60@$4.75; common roughs, $4.25 
@¢4.50; stags, $3.50@¢4. Sheep and Lambs—Re. 
ceipts last 24 hours, 2,200 head; total for week thus 
far, 35,600 head; for same time last week, 2x 400 
head; consigned through, 1,400 head: to New-York 
1,00U head; on sale, 8U0 head; market opened strong 
and firm; closed firm; all sold; choice to fanoy 
wethers, $5.50@¢5.75; fair to cood shoep, -$4.73@ 
$5.40; culls and common do, $2.75@24"hO: Canada 
do, $4.76@$5.25; lambs, Spring, good to best, $6.25 
@26.70; culls to fair, $3@$5.75; Canada, $5.70@$6 Td. 
EAST LIBERTY, Aug. 6.—Cattle — Receipts, $ 
head; shipments, 446 head; market- Selunie ae 
ing; all through consignments; 18 cara of cattle 
shipped to New-York to-day. Hogs—Feceipts 
1,600 head: shipments, 1,400 head; market steady : 
coru-fed, $5.40@a6. 10; grassers, $5.40@85.75; 8 
cars hogs shipped to New. York to-day. Sheep—Re. 
ceipts, 400 head; shipments, 400 head; market un- 
changed. 


St. Lovis, Ang. 6.—Cattie—Receipts, 1,000 head; | 
1,700 head; market firm; no natives on | 


shipments, 
sale, Texans anil Indian steers, $2.80@$3.50; cowa 
and canners, $1@#2.20, Hogs—Rereipts, 700 head; 
shipments, 2,800 head; market steady at yesterday’s 
close; receipts tov light to affect the market. Sheep 
— Receipts, 000 head; shipments, 1,40U head: nothin 
doing; some fair Texas feeders were held over until 
Monday. 


consigned } 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK, 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—No cattle were left over from 
Friday, and the fresh arrivals scarcely amounted to 
2,500 head, consequently business was on a Very re 
stricted scale. The tone of the market was firm, the 
advance gained earlier in the week being fully sus- 
tained. Quotations were $1.25@$3.25 for poor to 
extra cows, $3.25@$5.50 for dressed beef and shi 
ping steers, $1.40@$3.75 for Texans, and $1. 
$4.50 for Westerns. 

The range of values for common to extra grades 
of hogs was $5.60@$6.15. The market was quite 
strong at these quotations, the average of prices 
being a fraction higher than for Friday, There were 
enough Kastern orders here to absorb the supply, but 
eae secured their full share of the oiferings. 

ood to best grades are only a trifle higher than at 
the close of last week, but common and medium 
have advanced 10@15c. Receipts were: Cattle, 2,500 
head; hogs, 6,000 head. 





NAVAL STORES MARKETS. 


Spirits of turpentine continue dull and un- 
changed, quoted at 28144@28 ‘9c for Southern barrels 
aod 29c for machines. Resins have only a moderate 
demand; $1.20 for common and $1.25@$1.274 for 
good strained. 

WILMINGTON, N. C., Aug. 6.—Spirits of turpentine 
dull at 2540. Resin tirm; strained, 900; good 
strained, 95c. Tar quiet at $1.15. Crude turpen- 
tine quiet; hard, $1; yellow dip, $1.65; virgin, $1.65. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., Aug. 6.—Turpentine steady at 
26c. Resin firm; good strained, 95c. 

SAVANNAH, Aug. 6.—Turpentine steady at 26490. 
Resin steady at $1.050$1.10. 

———_—_—_____—_| 


° = Finanrial. 


ERBOG 
ut Rust co. ~* 
£ 
234 FIFTMAV., COR. 27TH ST. 
Branch, 18 Wall St. and 3 Nassan St. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS...$1,000,000 
DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 
Interest allowed on deposits. Checks pass 


throngh Clearing House same as on City 
Banks. 


Actsas Executor or Administrator of Es- 
tates and as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, 
Transfer and Financial Agent for States, 
railroads and corporations. 


JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice President 


DIRECTORS. 
Joseph 8. Auerbac John S&S Tilney, 
: ~ E. V. ye . 


Harry B. Hollins, A 
Jacob Hays, Henry F. Dimock, 
Charles T. Barney, John P. Townsend, 
A. Foster Higgins, Charles F. Watson, 
Robert G. Remsen, David H. King, Jr.. 
Henry W. T. Mali, 
Andrew H. Sands, 
James H. Breslin, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Edward Wood, 
I. Townsend Burden, Wm. H. Beadleston, 
Alfred L. White. 
FRED’K L, ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 
J. BENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary. 


6 Per Gent. on Bond and Mortgage 


ON NEW-YORK PROPERTIES. 


The Union Trust Company of New-York holds 
these mortgages in trust for those who invest in 
security. 

All mortgagesin this trust are first liens upon 
private dwellings, payable direct to Union Trast 
Company, both interest and principal. 

Appraisais are made under direction of the Lawe 
yers’ iitle Insurance Company, which also guaran- 
lees 6very title. The mortgages are for 50 per cent. 
of such appraisals. 

This security is entirely protected from the defects 
of private mapagement, and investors for $100 or 
larger amounts Can realize 6 per cent. and have safe 
refuge from disaster. 

The misfortunes of business, defalcations of offi. 
cers, and mistakes of investment cannot reach these 
mortgages, thus recorded in the name of Union 
Trust Company, Trustee. 

Investors receive collateral trust bonds of New- 
York Bond and Mortgage Trust, bearing certificate 
of Union Trust Nae ae These bonds can be reg- 
istered and restored if lost. Coupons are payanis 
semi-annually at the office of Union Trust Company, 
which holds interest received from all the mortgages 
until paymentof each series of semi-annual coupons. 
NEW-YORK BOND AND MORTGAGE TRUST, 

FRANCIS D. CARLEY, President, 35 Wall St. 


ST. PAUL & DULUTH R. R CO. 


Pursuant to the plan of reorganization of this 
Company proposals are hereby invited tor the sale 
to it of shares of ita Preferred Stock at a price not to 
exceed the -_ valne thereof, exclusive of the divi- 
dend payablé September lst, 1892, the Company 
having on hand the sum of $226,626 64 of net pro- 
ceeds from lands and stumpage, applicable to the pur- 
chase of its Preferred Stock after providing for the 
paymentof 7 Per Cent. dividends upon its outstand- 
ing Preferre@l Stock for the fiscal year ending Jun 
30th, 1892. Proposals must bein writing, subscribed 
by the stock owner, stating his address, the number 
of shares offered, and their price. and will be consid. 
ered as conferring the right to purchase the whole or 
any part of the offered shares, unless otherwise 























specitied. They muat be addressed to GHORGE G. 
ceived at the Company’s office, 32 Nassau St., New- 
York City, on or before August 31st, 1892, at noon. 
Dated NEW-YoORK, August lst, 1592. 
CO., 
61 BROADWAY, NE&EW-YORK. 
RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 
and all securities that are dealt in on New-York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, or 
INTEREST 4 PER CENT, PER ANNUM. 
Loans made on Railroad Stocks and Bonds, &c., at 
Private Wires to Boston and Chicago. 
sry VW 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ISSUED BY 
Kountze Brothers, 


HAVEN, JR., Treasurer, and endorsed ‘‘ Proposal 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
HAYES, 
A. R. CHISOLM & 
B 
State, County, City, and Town Bonds, 
Boston Exchanges, bought and sold for 
low rates of interest. Interest allowed on deposits. 
—— Foreign and Domestic, — 
BANKERS, 


for the sale of Preferred Stock,” and must be re- 
RK. 8. 
President. 
ANKERS AND BROKERS, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
cash or carried on margin, 
(Established 13876.) Send for Market Letter. 
FOR USE OF TRAVELERS, 
120 Broadway, New-York. 





East Tenn., Va. and Ga. Railway Co, 
Reorganization. 


Deposits of bonds under the terms previously ad. 
vertised will be received by the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New-York until and including Sept.1, 18932. 

NEW-YORK, Aug. 1, 1892. 

By order of the Committee. 

LEWIS F. WILSON, Secretary. _ 


INVESTMENTS. 


HICH-GRADE SECURITIES 
DEALT IN BY 


HOLLISTER & BABCOCK 


UNION TRUST CO. BLDG., 80 BROADWAY. 








DOUGLAS & JONES, 


MEMBERS NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
68 BROADWAY, 


Correspendence Invited. 





6 PER CENT. CAR-TRUST BONDS OF 7 


THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO., 
maturing quarterly from 1893 to 1900. 
G PER CENT. WATER WORKS BONDS 
FOR SALE BY 
POST, MARTIN & C@O., 
45 WALL ST. 


W. B. SANCTON, 


STOCK BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY. 
Member New-York Stock Exchange. 
Orders in stocks and bonds executed for cash oF 
on margin. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO,, 


15 Wall St., New York. 


ILLS OF EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF 
Credit available in all parts of the world, 
Traveling Credits for use in this country, 

O.and the West Indies. 


ROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL ST 











| ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND ‘TRAVELERS’ 


ee AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF 


HE WORLD. 
 Awahepinnmae . amen 
CHICAGO AND aLreN. RAILROAD COMe 

CuHicaao, IIL, Aug. 1, 1892. 

NOTICE.—A quarterly dividend of $% per share 
has this day been declared on the preferred and 
common stock of this company, payable om the lst 
day of September next to stockholders of record at 
the close of business hours on tha 10th ines 

‘rhe dividend on shares registered in New-York 
Will be paid at the office of the company’s ta, 
Messrs. Cuyler, Morgan & Ca, &2 William St, New- 
York, and the dividend on shares registered in Ohi. 
cago will be paid at the oftice of tae Treasurer of 
the company. Cc. H. FOSTER, Treasurer 


ee 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, 


1892. 
\HE PRESIDENT AND DIRE KSOFT 
Manhattan Company have this a 
semi-annual dividend of Three and @ Half Per Cent. 
(349 per cent.) out of the earnings of the lass 
months, able on and after Wednesday, om 
to stockhoilers of record on Aug. 1. 


1 
‘ransfer books toremain closed to the of 
Ang. 10, 1892. J. T. BALDWIN, Opies. 








@ MARRIAGE IN LOW LIFE IN 
THE GAY CAPITAL, 


HOW A COACHMAN’S SON AND HIS BRIDE 
ARE SOLEMNLY UNITED IN THE 
HOLY BONDS OF WEDLOCK IN THE 
WORLD’S LIVELIEST CITY—RELA- 
TIVES WHO ASSEMBLE IN NUMBERS, 


Paris, July 27.—A queer streak of good luck 
gave me recently a most unexpected chance of 
seeing one side of French life, unknown, I think, 
to many and probably entirely ignored by al- 
most every one outside the parties immediately 
interested. It was curious for its novelty, and 
still more so because its connection marked one 
step forwardin the great social question 60 
momentous to our worrow. My opportunity 
‘Was @ Warriage, &@ warriage of an employe—a 
rond de cuir in truth, and the son of a coach- 
man anda covuk! Bothof the parents belong 
to a long line of faithful, respectable serv- 
auts. Their masters have changed from proud 
father to sons, from mother to daughters, aud 
they are proud of their calling and proud of 
their honest economy and saving. On the 
other hand, the father of the rather pretty 
bride, Pauline, is a chef de gare in one 
of the Jargest railway administrations; and 
the mother—seemingly a plain, good-natured 
Woman, but quite puffed up because she 
had never earned any money and never worked 
outsidewerf her own home. How these parties, 
obviously of different worlds, ever happened to 
come together must be a chapter of my tale, for 
it givesa pictuve of life here not to be found 
elsewhere, at least with all ite eharacteristioc 
shadings. 

I had known the bridegroom—whom I shall 
call Albert—for many years, almost from child- 
hood, in fact, and it was thus that I came to the 
wedding with all the circumstances of the situa- 
tion entirely familiar. 

From infancy, thanks to the pleasant consid- 


eration felt for his mother, to the good esteem 
of her wistress, Albert had known the luxurious 
version of life. He had been allowed to remain 
in the household until he went to boarding 
echool, sharing the playthings and sports of the 
little masters of the family, and wearing their 
fine clothing when caprice discarded their fash- 
ion. Neither his father nor his mother can more 
than sign their numes, and the former reads his 
daily paper with difficulty. Still, at the age of 
sixty-two, 80 thirsty is his eagnerness for 
knowledge that he manages in some way to find 
out all that is going on,and his judgment is 
singularly honest in all things. ‘the mother 
lisiens with due respect to paterfawilias, but 
she has a sound mind of her own nevertheless. 
I will not tell how Albert studiednor how many 
bourses he could count at the age of twenty- 
one. He was a gentile, studious boy of average 
intellect: not brilliant enough to become a 
deciassé, perhaps, aud he was not able to pass 
his bacealaureate. lkour years of military serv- 
ice was the result of this misfortune, and a sec- 
ond one came with an unlucky number of the 
tirage. Meanwhile, the parents continued to 
work, the tired mother giving up the cook's 
reguiar uniform, the,blue apron, and doing only 
the coarse sewing and mending of her master’s 
family. 

When Albert came 
he was about twenty-five; 
ing without being handsome, of gentiewan- 
ly address, and he had no trade. Thanks to 
friendly intiuence, he obtained a clerkship at 
$35 a month His relatives and connections 
make up a large family, comprising butlers of 
unusual trust and value, maids enjoying the en- 
tire confidence and love of mistress, concierges 
in splendid private botels, all people well to do 
and industrious, representing what I way call 
the nobiesse of the gens de maison. Beyond this, 
Alvert had little society. His position in a 
large publishing house gave him no comrades 
of equal value, and, moreover, Albert was held 
by bis father with an iron, untlinching grasp. 
One evening out in the week, Thursdays, like 
the schooiboys, and midnight was the utmost 
limit given. His parents were anxious to have 
him marry, but the father waa specially desir- 
ous that he should wedado/, notso much on 
account of the money, but to avoid the struggle 
that the parents had met so bravely. 

Albert frequently attended weddings among 
hia school friends, and at one of these, long 
months ago, he met Mile. Pauline. Good luck, 
orsad fortune, as the marriage may make it, 
found her employed in a fancy-work shop, quite 
close to the office of Albert. They met daily, 
almost without meaning, too, and then Albert 
went to Charenton to see her family. This step 
brought a climax to the romance, for the father 
of the present bride déclared that the demande 
by the paternal papa must be made at once, or 
the young map must go. 

At first Albert's parents so stoutly refused 
their consent that it looked asif the three “ re- 
spectful summonses” would become vblig itory; 
in France noone canevermarry without the ap- 
probation of bis parents. In case of opposition, 
after the age of twenty-five, be can muke the 
three somnations respecieuses, and his father 
or his mother—if she is a widow—must go to 
the notary and write out their consent. Such 
proceeding, if respectful, was not considered 
quite respectful enough to suit the family 
dignity, and to cut the details short, after much 
auxiety apd much savage ill temper on the part 
of Albert's father, tinal consent was given. In 
six loug weeks the families only met twice at 
dinner, when French decorum, native tact, 
and courtesy made things far pleasanter than 
they might be in many a lordly mansion. 

The usual ceremony of the ring and bouguet 
giving was faithfully observed by Albert, much 
to hie favher’s amusement and slight indigna- 
tion, for, had not he married long years before 
without so much fuss and feathers,and one 
poor, narrow, thin gold ring had kept harmony 
in the household until this only son’s marriage 
brought momentary discord, loud words, and 
recrimination! The mother, meeting the inev- 
itable, as she knew, tried to do so with cheerful 
spirit, smoothing matters over as best she 
could, poor soul! and finally we have come to 
the wedding day, and, in this roundabout way, 
to the real incident of my tale. 

The bride lived at Charenton, near the Bois 
de Vincennes, and it was there, at the famous 
Porte Dorée—famous to Paul de Kock—that the 
breakfast and dinner were to be served. Al- 
bert’s father deemed this wild extravagance in 
consideration of the future of the young couple, 
but he swallowed the pill without much grace, 
notsomach on account of the money, but be- 
@eause he thought the whole affair foolish, be- 
yond the means and the station of the parties 
concerned. The bride’s parents insisted upon 
the necessity of having a noce, although their 
share was small, for humble-minded papa 
coachman said that he would pay for all his 
people, much more numerous than the 
Other side. French custom obliges the 
family of the bride to pay for the 
church ceremony, but both parties divide 
the carriage expenses and the restaur nt bill 
in equal parts or, as in this instance, ac ording 
to previous agreement. Any other fresh- 
ments taken during the day, between th meals, 
are paid for by all the men of the part One 
extravagant fellow can make the job «© sorry 
one if so inclined. The carriages were hi: °d for 
the day, from 9 in the morning—as they .d to 
go to Vincennes—until 6 atnight. You 6 a)- 
ways supposed to get home as best youca and 
from Vincennes this might be a problem, i) only 
to reach the Bastile, where fiacres could le ob- 
peeeee by patient waiting and an extra ypour- 

oire. 

The drive out there was pleasant in @ cool 
morning, for it was during the hot spel) on the 
26th day of June. We first went to the Lome of 
the bride, where we found Pauline looking 
piquante rather than handsome, with tenderly 
aweet eyes and a graceful figure. Her dress of 
white crepon was becoming, and her tulle veil 
with the old-fashioned wreuth of orange blos- 
soms was far better suited than it is to 
most brunettes. The small eottage looked 
Dare enough and the surroundings were 
modest, if mamma did wear apurple brocade 
and the elder sister asilken gown. There was 
no fashion hint in thestyles; they plainly copied 
the make and run of every one’s dress, and yet 
the wearers were visibly happy. Aftera short 
satay and asmallofier of refreshments, consist- 
ing of a few dry biscuits and something to drink 
—which no one saw, and, [ may add, no one 
wanted—we were called out into the tiny garden 
to be placed in groups, ready for our respective 
carriages. This was necessary, because after 
the civil marriage the bridal procession would 
have to be formed to enter the church. 

After one has listened to the interrogation at 
the Mairie, there can be no doubtof the value 
and strength of itsrule. From the tiret leading 
question, ‘“‘Have you a contract?’ up to the 
final collection, for the poor, it all means dry 
business, without a bit of poetry, faith, or 
beauty. Such is the civilmarriage. The people 
were not distinguished enough to tempt the 
‘services of M. le Maire, so his adjoint did the 
work, looking quite ridiculous and utterly unim 
posing inarusty frock coat, with the tri-col- 
ored silken twist sash slung around his waist, 
His documents were handed to him by 
a curious specimen of the village beau, such 
as we read of in George Sand. He wore & ro- 
mantic black cravat, 2 la Byron, a dirty suit of 
gray, and his hair shone and glistened with per- 
fumed pomatum in the bright sunlight of the 
near window. All the names of parents and 
family were read at length, and when the bride 

—thinking it more refined, perhaps—found 

roper to bow instead of speaking, legal author- 
ty rebuked her at once, and said thatshe must 
speak out loud and audibly. Afterall the par- 
ties had signed the papers—in which the 
titles of Josephive, cook, and Frangois, 
coachman, made Pierre, the sous-chef, 
wince with aristocratic pain—the distinguished 
coxcomb read them all over with a very ear- 
splitting, threatening voice. There was no dig- 
nity in the ceremony, but there was a ‘deal of 
power.” i inally a /ivret was given to the couple 
With space for the hirth registry of twelve 
shildren! With rome pathos and considerable 
irony, the official remarked that when it was 
full another blanibook could be obtained. 

Out once mere into the soft Summer air, and 
off to the village church, the family of the 
groom to the right and the bride's relatives to 


home free once more 
he was good-look- 





ligious ceremony cost $18. The priest, reading 
from his book, was eareful to say mademoiselle 
all the time, thus entirely ignoring the previous 
civil necessity. Thi gs became rather mixed in 
the vestry room; evidently no one was quite 
used toso much palaver. The room was the 
salle a manger of the curé, and it showed no 
trace of wealth and still less of comfort, and it 
was entirely unsuggestive of religion. It was 
like the Mairie, cold and cheerless, modern and 
unipviting. 

by this time breakfast began to be a serious 
consideration and the party made rapid strides 
toward their carriages. There was to be no 
ceremony about the general placing at this 
meal, the grand affair being the dinner. We 
were tifty-eight in all, the bride presiding in tae 
ceptre, according to the usual custom of every 
hostess in their country, her husband opposite. 
His family were near him, aud her connections 
close to her own side, the guests beyond, First, 
soup was served—bouilion with plenty of bread 
in it-a meal of itself; and then roast filet 
and roast mutton with potatoes, followed 
by cheese aud fruit. The bride and 
xroom were served first, as they required speedy 
restoration, it would appear. There was an 
abundanee of ordinary wine and plenty of 8t 
Guimier, the Vinceunes waier never being fit to 
drink. There were no toasts, and no one would 
have supposed the occasion to be exceptional. 
They ali examined each other, and the men 
looked bered. The bride and groow seemed 
happy without demonstration. His family ap- 
poared more te the manner born; long familiar- 
ity with high living, with laces, silks, and 
finery, had enlistedeyes and mind. The ban- 
quet hall—really a beautifully-decorated room— 
did not awfully impress them, while the bride's 
fuwily, with all their superiority oi station, 
were quite subdued and ill at ease. 

It was, indeed, a funny spectacie, this meeting 
around a festive board in forced amicable, smil- 
ing harmony, Withalmostacertainty of never sce- 
ing each Other again. Néw Year's, christenings, 
or chance might bring together the principal 
actors, but never the outsiders. After the hasty 
luncheon the drive was to be undertaken, and 
I really think that the main consideration was 
then to avoid the people with whom the morn- 
ing had been of necessity spent. This was 
wanaged in one way or the other, more or less 
shaweiul to dignity and truth, but for the chief 
actors on the stage there was no let-up. The 
two families, strangers to each other, had to con- 
tinue to emile and be sweet: the bride and groom 
would have enjoyed a solitary ride certainly, 
even in their glass carriage, which looks 80 
cool, but where the heat is unbearable, as the 
windows cannot be opened, HKtiquette requires 
even there the constant presence of brides- 
maid and gargon d'honneur, and whep nO one 
cun say what they wish, conversation is apt to 
become laborious. Ail the real fun is for the 
coachman and the spectators. ‘be price ior 
each four-seated landau was 27f.—thus reason- 
able for anentire day only because they were 
hired froma private etable in Auteuil, There 
was to be no pourboire given to the drivers, 
but they were made rich in cigars and beer. 

The Bois de Vincennes, as we all know, is 
very beautiful, if not as large as the Bois, but 
quite as varied, as country, a8 shady, and as 
wild. Sundays, owing to the surrounding pop- 
ulation and the quantity of sojdiers, are dread- 
ful there, but the week days give complete 
silence and isolation to numerous weddings 
and occasional private pienics. After riding 
about for two hours, going out to Mon- 
treuil, whence come the famous peaches, we 
stopped at a restaurant called the Porte Jaune. 
Here we iound eight wedding parties on hand 
already. How they managed to keep distinot 
Was awystery. Une poor, patient plano gave 
all the jingle, and the slave attacled to its per- 
formalee Was so untiring, 80 unmoved that he 
seemed to be a mere piece of pour machinery, 
not to be considered in the light of a human be- 
ing. The floor was so used that it was all odds 
andends, but this lack of smooth elasticity 
does not interfere with Freneh dancing, for it 
is all jump and hop and turn, perspiring, happy, 
and upgraceiul. 

It was only about sunset when the merry 
feet and jolly steps began to tire. The tables 
were crowded with empty beer glasses, sirop 
botties, siphons, and pvor wine bottles. All the 
men paid their portion, the women being favored 
with jree drinks. No ove was even gay, and 
the chatty conversations continued to be mar- 
velous in decorum—if everybody was having a 
good time. 

lalways find myself considering how very 
little it takes to amuse the French. Here was 
2 lot of upper servants, accustomed to all the 
luxury of well-appuinted households, with even 
the comfort of a substantial every-day tabie, 
mingling with small adiministrative funegtion- 
aries and their ostentatious, envious, anxious 
impecuniosity, plainly proud of their superior 
social status; yet mutual tact and genial 
courtesy smoothed over sharp angles, and tle 
marriage bells chimed harmoniously and con- 
stantly. Toward 7 o'clock an bour’s drive ina 
cross direction took us to the hill top, /awiliar 
to tourists, and commanding that glorious view 
of the plains below. Then we came back for 
the great event of the day—the dinner. , 

the restaurant had put forth its best shining 
foot. The long table with its fine linen, up- 
damasked cloth, had a show of glasses, nougat 
mountain rocks, silvered cakes, and fruit pyra- 
mids that made one’s purse strings ache. ‘here 
were fifty-eight guests, and the dinner and 
breakfast cost 12f., wines, cottee, liqueurs in- 
cluded. For the fifty-eight guests there were as 
wany menus, most elaborately prepared for the 


i occasion, hand-painted in water color, s’i/ vous 


plait, by the uncie of the groom, a pompous but- 
ler and asplendid-lookipng man. No two menus 
were ulike, anda)! were witty and even sarcastic, 
but without offense. Omer—tbis is his real 
name—hasa no mean talent, I assure you, with 
common sense enough not to consider himself a 
genius and not to leave servitude with good 
wages and consideration for artistic aspirations 
and possible disaster. He is sot going to be one 
of the 3,000 misunderstood artists, sending 
starvation tickets to the Spring salons. His 
master has had a large bow window putin his 
pantry, Where the artist butler can paint at 
leisure, and @ portion of his duty is to make two 
original menus for each meal. 

[ shall not attempt the description of 
the fifty-eight; sutlice to say, that for tne bride 
the artist showed, Cheret-like, a Japanese 
maiden carrying with considerable etfort a 
huge pot of growing orange blossoms, The long 
list of good wines were written out on the pink 
porcelain vase. Forthe groom he made Petit 
Poucet, including the play upon words, ( ¢ petil 
poussait,) or grew up, and the infant valiantly 
pushed on the small cartioad of orange 
blossoms, blue ilove knots, and rose 
garlands. This is poetry below stairs, is 
it not? For papa, who has consented go reluct- 
antly, there Was a@ crusty old man with a big 
figure nine under his arm and a pipe in his 
haud—tbis referring to the long domestic dif- 
ference of opinion. The legend called it thus— 
le Vieux etle \euf. The sarcasm was all given 
to the old folks and none to the bride’s family. 
This was genuine courtesy. For the young 
people Omer collected rare flowers and birds, 
with cunning mottoes. The old custom of cut- 
ting up the bride’s jarretiere has been left to 
the ollie of Brittany; now, a dainty blue and 
white ribbon favor is passed around, and there 
the popular tradition ends. 

The menu Was a long one and it was late when 
the bride and groom gayly danced around the 
table to embrace relatives and friends. Cham- 
pagne and coffee were served in a side room, 
while the waiters spirited away the chairs, and 
Monsieur le pianiste was introduced. Until 2 
o'clock the dancers jumped unceasingly and 
with evident delight. 

All good things must come to an end, and 
finally the bride and groom bade one and all 
good night. The greatevent of their life was 
over and both families separated only to meet 
on state occasions. The four wheeler a galerie 
was nota coach and four, but it carried a love 
poem to real life and struggle. 

Albert and Pauline will still enjoy a week’s 
holiday, and their smal) lodging of two rooms 
and a pantry kitchen will shelter their bright 
hopes for the morrow. Their chez eux is located 
in the Batignolles quarter, and their rent and 
living must not exceed $50 a month, for that 
suns up the earnings of both. They must eat, 
drink, and be merry, and put away something 
for the certain rainy day. Their furniture, like 
in “ Lhe Noce de Jeanette” of Victor Massé, is 
of noyer poli—all shining and new. It is the 
gift of the family on the bride’s side. There 
ig a trousseau of house linen and many 
choice gilts, including silver in good abundance 
from the master of the coachman, Albert's 
father, and also from the pa/ronne of Pauline. 
Madame will make her wedding calls in a blue 
brocade, with Bruges lace—the giftof arich 
friend—and their household fixings are com- 
plete from buffet to broom and brush, and 
Pauline is brave with happiness, even if she 
must do all her own work always. Honorable 
and honest is the family record, and I thought 
this bit of romance in conventional Paris was 
worth a mention and a lingering thought. 

A Pleasant Old Legend. 
From the London Sunday Times. 

Many years ago, sailing from Constantinople 
to Marseilles, we passed close under the lee of 
Stromboli, off the north coast of Sicily. The ir- 
reconcilable old voleano was not in actual erup- 
tion, but from the crater a reddish smoke was 
rising, while from the fissures in its sides burst 
now and again tongues of lurid flame, “Ah!” 
observed a sailor—the vessel was an English 
one—‘‘Old Booty is at it again!” So far asl 
can remember, there is a legend that one Capt. 
Booty, a master mariner trading to the 
Mediterranean in the seventeenth century, 
became so notorious for drinking and swearing 
that he was seized upon b@ the fiend and car- 
ried off to the interior of Stromboli, from which 
he has continued ever since to utter profane 
language by means of tongues of tire and puffs 
of smoke. This, however, did not prevent the 
ghost of the profane skipper from frightening 
his widow, who resided in Lower Thames Street, 
half out of her senses by appearing to her at 
supper time smelling strongly of brimstone. 

_ —— — 
Smashed Pipes Because Jilted. 

Paria Dispatch to the London Daily Telegraph. 

A singular mode of revenge has been practiced 
by ayoung woman upon a maker of tobacco 
pipes whose brother had jilted her. Having ob- 
tained a key to his workshop, she entered it 
and indulged in what is described as a “ regular 
Saint Bartholomew of pipes,’ smashing every 
one ia the place, thus committing damage to 
the extent of over £250. She was arrested and 
promptly sent to prison, whence she will prob- 
ably emerge to receive a medal of honor from 
the Anti-Tobacoo Bocietye 





COUNTRY. 


A DISGRACE TO THE 
, Brabesihaeas 

BOTHER THAT ONE HAS TO TAKE 

DOING CUSTOMS BUSINESS. 


Zo the Editor of the New-York Times: 

I desire to call your attention to the following 
facts, which I hope will induce your paper to makeja 
thorough investigation of the system at present pre- 
vailing in the New-York Custom House. I think 
thatany person doing business in said office will 
agree with me that itis one of the worst-conducted 
offices in town, such an enormous amount of red 
tape and useless friction prevailing therein that the 
trouble a person is subjected to successfully vies 
with the protective tariff to exclude foreign goods 
from this country. I shall state in the following the 


different steps which were absolutely necessary in 
order to Obtain possession of a small sample package 
which was sent to me from Germany: 

first—1 had to go to the New-York Sample Office, 
corner of Laight and West Streets, and produce my 
steamship receipt, upon which a clerk in charge of 
said oilice inscribed his initials and a description of 
the article contained in the saniple. 

Second—The next step was to go to the Custom 
House in Wall Street, where [ had to produce the 
aforesaid steamship receipt, whereupon a clerk 
havded me the following papers: (1) A blank ap- 
plication for an order of appraisal. (2) A blank 
order of appraisal, and (3) a blank torm of affidavit, 
all of which I was told to fill out, marking on each 
paper the name of the vessel in which the goods 
were sent, the date of its arrival, my own name, the 
character of the goods, and the address of the 
Buln ple. 

Thereupon I had to present these papers to one of 
the WVeputy Collectors, who subscribed his name 
thereto. Thereupon I had to return them to the 
clerk from whom I had received them and who made 
Cceriain marks thereon. Finally I had to present the 
papers agaiu to the Deputy Collector, who signed his 
name once more, I then addressed the papers to the 
Appraisers’ oilice and deposited them in a box 
placed in the Custom House for that purpose. That 
was my work of the first day. 

7nrird—these papers were the next day sent up 
to the Appraisers’ vilice, whichis aiso in the same 
building as the New-York Sample Oilice, viz., corner 
Laight and West Streets. On account of the per- 
sunal kindness of the Appraiser, my appraisal order 
Was at once attended to and my goods passed upon, 
80 that twodays after wy visit to the Custom House 
the papers were returned to the latter place. It gen- 
erally takes three or four days to effect this. 

fourth—I had then to go to the Custom House 
again, to which place the papers had been returned 
with the Appraiser’s certification inscribed thereon. 
I thought my task was at an end at last, but, alas, [ 
was mistaken, and anotier series of absolutely use- 
less and absurd ceremonies waited upon me. The 
next thing to be done was to make out an informal 
entry and fill out two other slips of paper. one of 
which was intended for the Navy Department. In 
each of these three papers I had to fillin the iden- 
tical facts which I had been directed two days ago to 
insert in the onpee sent to the Appraisers’ ollice. 

The papers : had then to hand to one of the clerks, 
who gave me a number therefor, and told me to men- 
tion my number to some other clerk, who was to 
return the papers to me after they had been checked 
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off. 

I patiently waited from 1 to 3 o’clock—two whole 
hours—for the return of the said papers, as I wanted 
my goods very badly, but as the Custom House 
closes at 3 o'clock I had to postpone the matter until 
the next day. 

+is/ih—On the following day the papers were re- 
turned to me and | was directed to go to the storage 
buok keeper to ascertain tie amount of storage «ue 
on said goods, for although there was no earthly 
chance for me of getting the gouds earlier out of the 
Government hands, and although the goods were 
devaiped from me against my wish and by sheer 
compulsion, yet I had to pay storave therefor. 

After having obtained a bill fur the amount of 
storage due I had to go to the cashier of the Naval 
Office in order ‘o have my papers checke: otf. Then | 
had to go to the cashier of the Custom House, where 
I was allowed to pay the 21 cents for storage, bu’, in 
order to be permitted to pay also the Customs duty on 
my xoods I had first to fill outa blank with my name 
and the means of payment, whether made by check, 
gold cvin, silver coin, Uniled states notes or certifi- 
cates, &c. 

The cashier then marked my papers as paid and 
told me to return them to the cashier of the Naval 
Otiee, Who had to pass on them acain. Thereapon I 
had to go to the Deputy Naval Otlicer who sigued my 
papers, and atlastto preseut them to the veputy 
Collector who subscribed his name thereto, 

Siztn—The next and last necessary step was to go 
up to the corpver of Laight and West streets again to 
the United states Delivery Office, where [| had to pre- 
sent my paper, after having sizned my name to it on 
the back. I received, thereupon, another slip of 
paper which Was a receipt for my papers and which 
I was directed to return to tle watchman iu charge 
of the premises when Jeavine the building after I 
had obtained my goods. By kindness of oneof the 
gentlemen in said office T obtained my goods at once, 
which otherwise, as he told me, would not have been 
delivered to me before the expiration of several 
hours. Upon receiving the sample I bad to sign my 
name in a receipt book, and when leaving the 
building I had to give the aforesaid receipt of papers 
to the watchman 

Thus, summing up, I had to make the following 
moves: 

1. [had to go to the New-York Sample Office, cor- 
ner Laight and West Streets, and produce steamship 
receipt. 

Z. Gotothe Custom House, in Wall Street, 
produce steamship receipt. 

3. Make outapplication for appraisal order. 

4. Make out appraisal order. 

5. Make out a.uidavit. 

6. Get Deputy Collector's signature, 

7. Get clerk's signature. 

&. Get Deputy Collector's signature once more. 

9. Address papers to Appraiser and depoyt them 
in letter box. 

10, ‘Two days thereafter go to Custom House and 
receive papers back. 

1. Make out informal entry. 

12, Make out slip of paper for naval department, 

13. Make out some other slip. 

14. Put these papers in hands of clerk 

15. Next day go to Custom House and receive last- 
mentioned papers back. 

16. Ascertain storage from storage bookkeeper. 

17, Get papers checked by cashier of naval depart- 
ment, 
1s. Make out blank form showing means of pay- 
ment 

19. Go to cashier of Custom House and pay. 

20. Get papers checked once more by cashier of 
naval depariment. 

21. Get siguature of Naval Officer, 

22. Get signature of Deputy Collector. 

23 Go to ( bited States Delivery (Office, corner 

aight and West streets, presenting papers. 

24. Sign name to back of papers and receive re- 
ceipt therefor. 

25. Receive goods and sign name in receipt book. 

26. Return receipt of paper to watchman. 

The time | spent thereon amounted in all to eight 
hours. 

These are the various steps required in order to 
obtain possesvion of a stmall sample sent from abroad. 
No civilized country in the world has such a com- 
plicated, unnecessary, and absurd procedure. Take 
tngland, France, and Germavy and you tind in most 
of their entry ports a central office where you may 
present your steamship bill, after which your 
sample is at once picked cut, examined and appraised 
and the duty computed, for which you get a bill 
which you pay to the cashier, who iss tuated in the 
same bailding, Whereupon the latter gives you @ re- 
ceipt upon the production of which the goods are 
delivered to you. 

The whole proceeding does not take more than 
fifteen minutes usually. I think that anybody doing 
business with the New-York Custom Honse wiil 
agree with me that the procedure adopted therein is 
a source of annoyance to the customer, a disgrace 
to this country, andacurse tothe trade, but, as I 
fancy, a softanap anda good means of income for a 
large army of office holders, toemploy whom this cir- 
cuitous procedure has been adopted. 

I wish further to state that | was approached by 
not less than ten Custom House brokers who fwo!- 
lowed me from place to place in, the building, annoy- 
ing me a creat deal and seemingly determined that I 
should back down and give a job tothem. Some of 
them pointed me out tothe Custom House clerks. 
ridiculing me constantly beoause { was determined 
not to pay the tax which most of the customers are 
generally forced to pay by the great annoyance they 
meet with. 

If civilservice is necded in any Governmental 
office, itis so in the Cusiom House. TI hope that you 
will give this matter a prompt a. ention and will ex 
pose to the people the present management of the 
New-York Custom House. LEX. 

NEW- YORK, July 29, 1892. 

ee 


MOONS OF MARS, 


ae - 
GULLIVER HEARD ABOUT THEM FROM 
THE ASTRONOMERS OF LAPUTA, 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Itisacurious factthat the two moons of Mars, 
discovered in 1877 by Prof. Hall of the Washington 
Observatory, were spoken of 165 years ago. In 
1727 Jonathan Swift published the travels of the 
famous Lemuel Gulliver. This hero journeyed to the 
Island of Laputa. The astronomers of that coun- 
try were more advanced than those of the other parts 
of the world during Gulliver's time. They gave the 
traveler some of the results of their observations. 
The following relating to the subject is the most in- 
teresting, the quotation being from Mr. Gulliver's 
“ Voyage to Laputa,”’ Chapter ILI.: 

“They (that is, the astronomers of Laputa)] have 
likewise discovered two lesser stara, or sateliiies 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost 
is distant from the centre of the tgp planet ex- 
actly three of his diameters, and the outermost five; 
the former revolves ip the space of ten hours and the 
latter in twenty-one and a half.” 

Now, the diameter of Mars isalittle over 4,000 
miles, making, therefore, according to the astrono- 
mers of Laputa, the distance of the innermost muon 
frum the centre of the planet to be about 12,000 
miles, and thatof the outer 20,000 milea.) Compar- 
ing this statement with theresult of observation 
made on the sa'ellites since their discovery of 1877, 
there is a resemblance in the figures worth noticing. 
According to the investigations following the dis- 
covery, Phobus, which is the satellite nearer to 
Mars,is about 6,000 miles from the centre of the 
= and its revolution is accomplished in seven 
nours ahd thirty-eight minutes, making it 6,000 
miles nearer the planet, and its revolution only two 
hours and twenty-two minates less than the one de- 
scribed te Mr. Gulliver. Dermos, which is the outer 
satellite, revolves in abont thirty hours, eight and 
one-half hours more than the outer one known to the 
astronomers of Laputa. 

The factof Mr. (iulliver being informed of the ex- 
istence of just two moons and the contirmation of 
this statement by later discovery, as well as the simi- 
larity of the figures of their respective revolutions, 
is a striking coincidence. Hi. Ww. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J., Aug. 2, 1892. 

— —-—— 
What Marie Roze Is Doing. . 
From the London Figaro, 

That popular prima donna, Mme. Marie Roze, 
who has for nearly twenty years.been a favor- 
ite both in this country and the United States, 
proposes to retire from_the English operatic 
stage, and will winter in Paris, where sbe bas 
takenalarge flat for the purpose of holding 
classes for English, French, and American 
students in operatic singing aud acting, Mme. 
Roze is rightly of opinion that operatic deport- 
ment and acting are neglected in the rush to 
crowd as much knowledge of vocalism as is pos- 
sible into the short time which artists now give 
themselves for preliminary study. Consequent- 
ly, débutantes come before the public halt- 
trained and almost invariably as inexperienced 
and incompetent actresses. Mme. Roze has de- 
termined that the study of operatic acting shall 
go hand in hand with the study of singing, and 
she will thus inaugurate @ very necessary re- 
form 
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WHAT “JACK” HAS TO EAT 


———— 
FACTS OF INTEREST TO MEMBERS 
OF THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


ONE RATION A DAY ALLOWED AND 
THAT VALUED AT ONLY THIRTY 
CENTS—THE COMMUTATION SYSTEM 
AND HOW IT WORKS—WHOLESOME 
FOOD AND PLENTY OF IT- 


One of the most common questions asked of 
naval officers by civilians is ‘‘ How does the 
Government teed you?” and the utmost sur- 
prise is expressed when answer is made that 
the Government allows one ration per day to 
every officer and man in the naval service, 
which ration has # commuted value of 30 cents, 
or $9 per month. To the unthinking this seems 
very small, and one wonders how the men 
manage to live on it and what they have to eat; 
but after a more careful examination of the 
subject it will be found that the men are well 
fed, and although there is no room for anything 
elaborate, the bill of fare is made up of whole- 
some, solid foods, and arranged upon a strictly 
scientific and hygienic basis, which insures the 
health and strength of all, while at the same 
time there is scope for enough variety to pre- 
veut monotony aud to allow for the consump- 
tion of all the varieties of fresh provisions in 
season. 

According to the regulations, ‘ All officers 
shall be entitled to one ration, or to commuta- 


tion therefor, while at sea, or attached to a sea- 
going vessel. Thirty cenis shailin all cases be 
deemed the commutation price of the navy 
ration.” 

Instead of being furnished with the regular 
navy ration, officers aiways receive the com- 
mutation. When attached to a seagoing 
ship, all the otlicers, with the exception of the 
commanding officer, who by the regulations is 
obliged to mess by himself, form themselves 
into a mess, and one of the number is elected 
mess Caterer. His duty consists in supplying 
the mess with crockery, silver, and glassware, 
which becomes the common property of the 
mess, and for which each member pays an 
equal share, and upon the detachment of any 
otticer his share is bought by the mess, and in 
turn sold to the oflicer relieving him, at its then 
present value. 

The caterer, with the aid of a steward, then 
provides the fare for the mess, the expense of 
which is shared equally vy the members of the 
mess. It will thus be seen that the Government 
contributes but very little toward the subsist- 
ence of the officers, and the expense of their liv- 
jug depends entirely on their own tastes and 
the price of the market in the port where the 
ship may be at anchor. 

But commutation of rations is not a right 
which can be claimed by enlisted men, and is 
only allowed by executive authority for the 
purpose of affording a means of adding to and 
increasing the variety oi the food provided by 
the Government. Lhe commuted ration money 
is not intended to be used for increasing the pay 
of cooks, or as a personal emolument to any 
individual; and when it is found that tbe privi- 
lege has been misused, further commutation is 
notpermitted. This powerto grant commutation 
for rations is limited, and the commanding of- 
ficer can graut it only vy written orders for: 
All members of the appointed petty ollicers’ 
wess, the bandsmen’s mess, not more than one 
out of every four men in each mess of enlisted 
men, «and all officers’ stewards, cooks, und at- 
tendants, on the understanding that they are 
to pay their commuted money to the mess sub- 
sisting them. 

The crew of the ship is divided into messes, 
each mess having from ten to twenty-five men 
init. Oneofthe number is made mess cook, 
and itis his duty to receive the rations from 
the pay departinent, prepare the meals for the 
ship's cook, who has charge of the galley and 
the actual couking, and to take care of the mesa 
outhit 

The regulations prescribe that ‘‘ the navy ra- 
tion shall consist of the following daily allow- 
ance Of provisions to each person: One pound 
of salt pork, with halfa pint of beans or peas, 
or one pound of salt beef, with half a pound of 
flour and two ouuees of dried apples, or other 
dried fruit, or three-quarters of a pound of pre- 
served meat, with a haif pound of rice. two 
ounces of bitter, and one ounce of desiccated 
‘mixed vegetables,’ or three-quarters of a pound 
of preserved meat, two ounces of butter, and 
two ounces of desiccated potac.oes, together 
with fourteen ounces o/ biscuit, one-quarter of 
an Ounce of tea, or one ounce of coffee or 
cocoa, and two ounces of sugar, and a weekly 
allowance of half a pint of pickles, half a pint of 
molasses, and half a pint of vinegar. 

The following substitution for the components 
of the ration may be made when itis deemed nec- 
essary by the senior ollicor presentin command: 
For one pound of salt beef or pork, one pound 
and a quarter ef fresh weat or three-quarters 
of a pound of preserved meat. For any or all 
of the articles usually issued the salted meats, 
vegetables equal to the same in value. For 
fourteen ounces of buscuit, one pound of soft 
bread, or one pound of flour, or half a pound of 
rice. For half a pound of beans or peas, half a 
pound of rice, and for half a pound of rice, half 
a pint of beans or peas. And the Secretary of 
the Navy may substitute for the ration of coffee 
and sugar the extractor coffee combined with 
milk aud sugar if he shall believe such subati- 
tution to be conducive to the health and com- 
fort of ihe navy and not tobe more expensive 
to the Government than the present ration, pro- 
vided that the same shall be acceptable to the 
men. 

by dried fruits is meant dried apples, peaches, 
raisins, currants, prunes, tiga, dates, or any 
other dried fruits. ireserved meat includes 
every preparation of meat intended to keep it 
from rapid deterioration, whether by canning, 
smoking, drying, pickling, or packing, such as 
canned fresh beef, mutton, and other weats, 
Chieago corned bee!l, brawn, bam, bacon, sau- 
saye, dried, smoked, and pickled fish, &., except 
salt beef and salt pork, which are designated by 
law as ‘‘salt meats.”” By flour ig meant corn- 
meal, hominy, oatmeal, rye, or wheat. The 
bread is of two kinds, that which is commonly 
known as “hard tack’”’ and the ordinary loaf of 
bread. 

Aun unlimited variation in: the issues of the 
different ratiens and their lawlul substitutes is 
impracticasle on board ship, because necessi- 
tating the purchase and keeping on band of a 
full supply of each article, requiring far more 
storage room than is possible, and involving 
much loas from deterioration of unused articles, 
but the following bill of fare will give one a 
generalidea of meais on board ship while at 
sea. Of course, the combinations and various 
dishes that can be made from these component 
parts, depend very largely upon tbe skill and 
ingenuity of the mess cook—and upon him de- 
pends the evolutions of the celebrated *‘ plum 
duit’’ and other equally well-known dishes: 

Sunday—Chicago corned beef, peas, bread, butter, 
canned vegetables, and coffee. 

Monday—Ham or bacon, (irled fruits, bread, but- 
ter, tea or Coulee, 

Tuesday—Salt pork, beans, 
tea or cotlee, 

Wedaesday—Chicago corned beef, 
vegetables, bread, butter, tea or coffee. 

Thursday—Salt beef, dried fruit, molasses, bread, 
butter, tea or colfee. 

Friday—Sausage or fish, tomatoes, bread and but- 
ter, tea or cofiee. 

Saturday—Salt pork, beans, pickles, bread, butter, 
tea or coffee. 

These rations need not be consumed on the 
days on which they are issued, but may be ke) t 
in order to form dishes of various kinds to suit 
the tastes of the merubers of each mess. When 
in port where fresh ments and vegetables can be 
purchased, the daily bill of fare is something 
like this: 

Sunday—Fresh beef, vegetables, and soft bread. 

Monday—Canoned meat, canned vegetables, rice, 
hard bread. 

Tuesday—Fresh beef, fresh vogetables, acft bread. 

Wednesday— Salt pork, beans, and pickles. 

Thureday—Fresh beef, vegetables, soft bread. 

Friday—Salt beef, fruits, melasses, hard bread, 

Saturday—Fresh bee!, vegetables, and soft bread, 

Every ship has its *‘bumboat woman” of tha 
“Little Buttercup” variety, and from her the 
men are at liberty to purchase any delicacies 
for which they are able to pay, the goods hav- 
ing been previously inspected by the medical 
ofticer of the ship ana by him pronounced 
wholesome. The days when aration of “grog” 
was served outto the men is passed, but they 
are allowed to purchase a limited supply of 
beer from the *“*bumboat woman” during weal 
houra, There are three meals served during 
the day, the last being at 5 in the afternoon. the 
dinner at 12, and, in addition, the men receive 
each a eupof coffee upon turning out in the 
morning to sustain them in the early morning 
watch, until breakfast is served. 

In case of necessity the daily allowance of 
provisions may be dimished at the discretion of 
the senior oflicer present in command; but pay- 
ment must be made to the persons whose aliow- 
ance is thus diminished, according to the scale 
of prices tor the same established at the time of 
such diminution. This is the kind of fare that 
inakes the “ Jackie” the strong, hardy man that 
he is, and enables him to undergo the hardships 
and exposures of a seafaring life. 


pickles, bread, butter, 


rice, canned 





A Forgotten Work by Bizet. 
From the London Sunday Times. 

During the forthcoming tour the Carl Rosa 
Company will add to its repertory Verdi's 
* Otello,” Mascagni’s “ L’Amico Fritz,” Bizet’s 
*Djiamileh,” and Goring Thomas's “The 
Golden Web.” ‘Whe chief interest of this an- 
nouncement lies in the two last-named works. 
*“ Diawileh,” when produced at the Opéra 
Comiqne just twenty years ago, was next door 
to an utter failure. It was too Wagnerian for 
words. This very fault may to-day prove its 
greatest recommendation, so that the attempt 
to revive it is at least justified. The libretto, 
founded by M. Louis Gallet upon Alfred de 
Mueset’s ** Namouna,” deals with a pretty Ori- 
ental story of a slave who falls in love with her 
master and has recourse to various stratayems 
and disguise« in order to avoid being dismissed 
from his harem. “The Golden Web” will be 
welcome as the only posthumous opera left us 
by the lamented Goring Thomas. It was com- 
posed forthe Carl Rosa *‘ Light Opera” Com- 

any, and originally intended to follow “ Paul 

ones” at the Prince of Wales's 
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FIELD OF REALTY. 


CAPITAL READY TO fURN A DULL MAR- 
KET INTO AN ACTIVE ONE, 


Sales in real estate were not abundant last 
week either at auction or through private agen- 
cies. Dealers were none the less well satisfied 
with the situation, because most of them are 
busy preparing for the Fall. The opinion 
strengthens with each week that business will 
be very active as soon as the weather shall be- 
come cool, and that it will continue active and 
prosperous well into another year. The market 
may be said to have been in a state of prepara- 
tion for several months, following the long dull 
period under which real estate suffered for two 
or three years. When the spurt occurred in the 
Spring it was hoped that this marked a revival 
of activity, and that there would be no lull in 
business for a long time. Those who enter- 
tained this hope failed to take into account the 
Summer, which is always dull, and now that 
dullness has come, no one really supposes that 
it will last beyond the usual season of extreme 
hot weather. 

There is eertainly every reason why business 
should be good in real estate. Speculators and 
investors alike have been kept out of the market 
against their will. There was no insiucement to 
speculation in the absence of activity, even 
though nominally the tendency of prices may 
have been upward. While investors disclaim 
auy relationship with speculators, it is still the 
fact that investment does follow on the heels of 


speculation and that in the absence of a specu- 
lative market the investment market falls into 
dullness. 

It is as true of real estate as of anything else 
that employs capital that the spur to invest- 
ment is furnished by speculation. A market 
must be active in order to induce people to en- 
gace init. Activity begets prosperity as surely in 
real estate as it does in railroad securities. When 
speculators are seeking the market a demand 
for property is created which investors are 
quick to recognize. The term investment 
implies a certain permanent use of capital. 
At the same time the investor is as 
careful as the speculator in looking 
out for the future, and an investment 
loses in value and attractiveness unless 
there may exist a market to relieve the investor 
of his holdings whenever circumstances may 
make it desirable for him to turn his property 
into cash. the mere fact that a market does 
not exist serves to discourage investment, and 
hence in dull times there is not the inducement 
to invest that there is in times of activity, even 
though in times of dullness concessions may be 
had which insure a larger return in income than 
could otherwise be obtained. 

Since money is plentiful and since the disposi- 
tion to invest in realestate is as strong as 
ever, it may well be supposed that investors 
will bail with satisfaction all sivns of returning 
prosperity and activity. Many real estate in- 
vestors may perhaps have been tempted to em- 
ploy their money in what they regard as the 
more volatile securities of the stock market. 
But when men have reached the condition of 
mind that leads them to look with comfort and 
favor upon real estate alone as a lodgment for 
cupital, they are not to be casily turned aside 
irom that preference. The chances are that 
much money that would ordinarily be used in 
real estate purchases has been lying idle, and it 
is probably not venturesome to say that there 
has been more worriment over idle money on 
the part of real estate investors in the last two 
or three years than on the part of those whose 
mouey was locked in real estate while the mar- 
ket continued dull. 

It has not been easy to sell real estate, but the 
income has been reasonably sure from it and 
owhers have been strong in their faith that 
there could be no possible turn for the worse, 
and that whenever values might change at all 
they would change for the beiter. This explains 
the failure of bargain hunters in the market. A 
good deal of money has been at the command 
of brokers in the last two or three years which 
was put there by persons who hoped to oatch 
some real estate bargain. For the most part 
they have been disappointed. Occasionally a 
bargain haa been offered, but, as a rule, real 
estate sales in the city have brought ail that 
property was worth, and at no time has any dis- 
position appeared on the part of owners to 
make sacrilices by reason of cdul!ness in the 
market. 

This would seem to show that, while specula- 
tion was formerly active, it was conducted ona 
fairly sate basis and that the great majority of 
those who entered into real eatate transactions 
in recent years Were tinancially ale to stand by 
their undertaking in spite of duil times. Spec- 
ulation formerly was a dangerous game in real 
estate, and when prices ceased to move upward 
steadily, spevulators were caught and were 
obliged to do the best they could by throwing 
their property to the market for the highest 
bidder to catch. Dull times heretofore have 
u-uaily found the market poor in high bidders. 
These two causes contributed in former years 
to occasional large losses in realestate. ihe 
experience of the last two or three years seems 
to prove that New-York has passed the atage of 
wildeat real estate speculation and has settied 
down into coneervative methods and practices. 

At any rate, there are no bargains to be had 
worth mentioning, the number of foreclosures 
has become remarkably few, and those who 
have property intending to sell it are in no 
hurry to go into the market until the market 
shall be on such a basis that they can take out 
trom it at least as much as they putin, with in- 
terest added in case of unimproved property, 
and after having enjoyed an income during the 
period of their holding in case of improved 
property. The foreclosure sales that have oc- 
curred have winnowed the weak holders of real 
estate, and aiter the market has passed through 
such ap experience of dullness as bas been wit- 
nessed of late, there certainly seems to be good 
ground for hope that a change, whenever it 
may oceur, must be for the better. 

it has been repeatedly said that a strong de- 
mand exists for desirable property of all kinda. 
This demand applies to every part of the city. 
Investors have preferences, of course; but real 
estate in New-York hga reached a certain stand- 
ard of value that makes judicious purchases 
safe wherever property may be situated. There 
are investors who will touch only business prop- 
erty, and many who will not puta dollar into 
tenement property, Some prefer to let dwelling 
property alone, while others make a specialty 
of dwellings and of leasehold purchases. It 
may, nevertheless, be said that the great major- 
ity of investors are ready to take almost any- 
thing that may be proved to them to be good, 
and from which not only a fair income is as- 
sured, but a ready sale in case at any time they 
may wish to change the form of their invest- 
ment. 

Nearly every brokerage house has such gen 
eral orders upon its books. Aas fast as it is 
known that desirable property is in the market, 
there are brokers looking after it on behalf of 
clienta who have idle money that they want to 
put into real estate. It may truly be said that 
the demand for good investment property very 
much exceeds its supply. The only thing likely 
to etand in the way or an active market is the 
reluctance of owners to olfer property that pays 
them well and with which they are satistied. It 
is not an easy matter in these times to invest 
money wisely and to advantage in real estate in 
this city. An owner who tinds himself in re- 
ceipt of an in ome of 6 per cent. above all ex 
penses is not the man who will rush into the 
market to part with any such property. He 
must be tempted to offer his property by the 
prospect of a very substantial proiit, 

In other werds, the situation in the market at 
present is one that favors owners rather than 
buyers. Itis no longer necessary for owners to 
hawk their property about in search for buyers. 
The buyers must do the searching, and they 
must be prepared to pay full value for property 
if they want to secure it, Owners have been so 
firm heretofore that they are not likely, from ail 
appearances, to show favors to buyers in the 
future. On the other band, favora must be 
sought, if such they may be called, by business 
methods that will give a full equivalent for 
every foot of land that a buyer wants to get. 

If some one would only make a start by offer- 
ing desirable property in quantities, the market 
would no doubt receive thereby an impetus that 
would soon carry it forward toa condition of 
activity. Alldoubtthat clouds the future just 
now is furnished by the disinclination of owners 
to make large offerings and by the chance that 
perhaps hereafter they may stand aloof from 
the market, as they have done for the last two 
or three years. It seems against reason, how- 
ever, to suppose thatdullness can continue much 
longer, for itis certainly not a normal condi- 
tion, and itis believed that the market will 
startinto activity by offerings of money that 
may not be extravagant, but that will hold out 
to owners a prospect of good profits on their 
purchases and of adequate compensation for 
the long delaysin real estate transactions which 
a dull market, has imposed upon them. 

The immediate demand for city property is on 
bebalf of builders who wish to make ready for 
next season. Investors are also in position to 
take advantage of all opportunities that may 
offer. Speculators are watching their chance to 
step into the market as soon as there may seom 
to be any assurance that they can handle their 
money quickly in it. For the present, most of 
the business that goes on is in suburban prop- 
erty, in regard to which comments heretofore 
have been extended and have practically 
covered that field. This market is still active, 
and bids fair to continue so for the next three 
mouths. 


IN THE 





Shot Three and Kilied Himself, 
From the London Daily News. 

A tragic tale of disappointed love is told us 
by our Vienna correspondent. At Phillippopo- 
lis, in Eastern Roumelia, a Buigarian oflicer, 
Major Liopopetoff, and the daughter of a rich 
Greek merchant, M. Kalamides, had fallen in 
love, but the father objected to their marriage, 
because, as a Greek, he would not bear of a 
Bulgarian son-in-law. The other day he for- 
maliy forbade the match. A few hours later he 
took a walk with his wife and daughter in the 
pubtie promenade, where they met the Major. 
The latter drew his revolver. and to shoot down 
father, mother, and daughter was the work ofa 
few seconds. Then be drew his sword and 
stabbed himself through the heart. He expired 
on the spot, and the father has already suc- 
cumbed to his wound. The mother and daugh- 
ie are still alive, but their condition is hope- 

ees. 





THE D’'AULBY OOLLECTION. 


~~ 

In THE TrweEs of last Wednesday brief men- 
tion was made ofa fine collection of paintings 
from the Chateau d@’Aulby collection, now on 
exhibition in Loan Gallery Y of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in this city. As stated then, 
they appear in the catalogue of the Museum as 
they are given in the official catalogue of the 
Chateau @’Aulby collection. 

“The Smoker,” by Franz Hals, already has 
called out favorable comment. It is a half- 
length portrait of a rough, coarse man of middle 


age. His head is covered with a rough fur cap. 

The features are Clear cut. In his heavily-beard- 
ed mouth he holds an early-day long clay pipe—a 
pipe known in England among the working 
classes as a “church warden.” ‘To his left the 
face of a typical Dufs~h woman is seen—a face 
full of color. The details are few—a glass, a 
jug, and a plate of sausage. 

the “ Portrait of Rembrandt's Mother,” by 
Rembrandt, vecupies a central position in the 
panel devoted to the collection. It is a full-face 
portrait, represented at three-quarters. Around 
the neck isahuge old-time rutile of spotiess 
white. The head is covered by aclose-titting 
skullcap. in her hand she holds a Bible and 
pair of spectacles. The figure is in a sitting 
position. 

“ The Birthday,” by Van Hamme, shows the 
interior of a fine mansion. In the foreground, a 
lady adorning a child with a garland of flowers. 
In an adjoining room another figure is seen sit- 
ting by a window; near the child, its playmates, 
a dog and a parrot. 

‘* Pastimes in the Country,” by Nicolas Lan- 
cret, is of the French school, 1690-1743. The 
scene isof a rustic landscape. In a central 
group a ladv is seen eitting—a lady standing 
near her is looking toward her. Near the latter 
is a musician and a dog. Inthe background is 
another small group, consisting of a lady and 
two gentiemen. A third group consists of two 
gentlemen conversing. In the left corner of the 
painting is a child playing with flowers. The 
painting is essentially French, and as such 
easy of interpretation. The whole is natural 
and picturesque. The dresses have been de- 
scribed as being faultless, but to moderns will 
seem very quaint. 

_The ‘Portrait of a Poetess,” by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, cannot fail to attract all who love the 
spiritualin face and beauty. It is a bust of a 
woman in an old-time grand costume of velvet 
and lace and coitture of the style of the period. 
“The Poetess,” Aphra Bebn, was a friend of 
the founder of the Chiteau d’Aulby collection. 
A quotation from his diary will throw some in- 
teresting light on its painting. I[t is entitled 
**Personal Recollections of Men and Women of 
Art and Letters.” In it he wrote: 

“So striking is this perfect portrait of a dear and 
valued friend, though she is no more with us, when 
I regard the calm, expressive eyes, the high intel- 
lectual forehead, the tirm, though beautiful chin, and 
not least, the mouth, which 1 expect will speak, [ 
forget to criticise the painting as a work of art, but 
fali back to thinking of the brilliancy of her personal 
charms—the spirituality of her conversation, wit, 
and varied genius.” 

Among examples of the English painters ref- 
erence will be made to three. One ts “ Lily,” 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This small canvas is 
@ charming study of an English wirl of six or 
seven years of age, a three-quarter length of a 
typical English girl—blue eyes, golden hair, 
pink and white complexion—in a simple dress. 
It is most eliective as an embodiment of inno- 
cence and simplicity. 

‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” by Frith of the 
Royal Academy, is also of the modern English 
school, It is a bright and pleasing picture, 
illustrating country life in the Midland of Eng- 
land, It was exhivited by Frith in 1843 at the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, London. It rop- 
resents au incident taken from the novelof the 
same name, 

“The Reacue,” by Sir David Wilkie, R. A., is 
the third of this series, it represents a flooded 
district—a landscape at sunrise. in the centre 
ofagroup, on a smail elevation, an old man 
seated, surrounded by his family and the curate, 
the head of the house evidently overcome by 
shock and excitement, isdying. To the right a 
river is seen; its banks are overflowing; on its 
surface household effects are seeu floating 
away. Aastudyof this painting will convince 
one that Wilkie has lived with and studied the 
habits of the peasantry. 

“The Head of a Beggar Boy,” by Don Diego 
Velasquez, is one of two Spanish masters seut 
out by Count d’Aulby. The age of this canvas 
ia self-evident. Itis the study of a beggar boy 
of Seville. itis more interesting for the quality 
of work and breadth of treatment than asa 
picture of beauty. ‘the beggar boy has hair 
closely cropped to the skull, features of the 
gypsy type, and intelligent eyes. 

*“soldiera Playing Dice,’’ Valentin, 1601-34, 
is an attractive painting. The bearded soldiers 
are to the right, in full dress, (armor and 
striped breeches.) Near by, a young man in 
shirt and breeches: The whole group is ear- 
neatly intenton the game. The stone serving 
for a table is believed to be a tombstone. The 
high lights are thrown uponasombre back- 
ground so forcibly as to cause the spectator to 
wonder why the whole combination harmonizes 
80 well. 

“Noli Me Tangere,” by Guido Reni, is a re- 
markable painting. It is life size, and shows 
the figures of Christ and Mary Magdalene, one 
regarding the other. The Magdalene is seen in 
the lower right hand corner, apparently kveel- 
ing. Sbeis clad in a loose-fitting gown of a 
cardinal tint. 

“Jupiter and Antiope,” is a copy by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, after Corregio. This also is 
one of the gems of the Chateau d’Aulby collec- 
tion. The great English artist copied it while 
in Europe. The original will be found in the 
Louis XIV. colleetion in the Louvre, Paris. It 
shows the nude figure of an Antiope sleeping. 
Near her left side isasleeping cupid. Above 
and to the left is Jupiter, in the form of a satyr. 
He is in the act of raising the drapery in which 
Antiope is sleeping. Many engravings of the 
original have been made—notably by Basan 
Gaudefroy. 

** Diana at the Bath,” by Titian, and “ Jupiter 
and Antiope” occupy prominent positions. The 
former is a beautiful study of the back of a 
nude woman. 


EE Be 
Emperor William Enjoys Whaling. 
From the London Datly News. 
According to private news received in Berlin, 
the Emperor's cruise has this year had a very 
beneficial effect upon his health. He never left 


the decks of the Kaiseradler, except when 
business took him into his cabin. He has not 
only improved in appearance, but is in the best 
of spirits. Although some days the weather 
was unfavorable and the sea rough, the Em- 
peror did not suffer. 

The imperial party have been spending their 
time on board in the same way as on previous 
trips; at 8 or 8:30 there is breakfast, which his 
Majesty takes with his suite—this is always 
served in the English style; at 1 o'clock he has 
a solid lunch, and at7 or 8 dinner. The suite 
and the commander of the ship are always 
present at meals, and of the other six ofticers— 
including the doctor—always twoin turns. The 
Emperor hears reports generally between 
breakfast and lunch. In the afternoon he 
writes letters and reads diplomatic reports. In 
the evening his Majesty generally promenades 
on deck for some time with one or the other of 
his suite. He then goes down to tea in the 
saloon, and spends an hour or so in conversa- 
tion or in listening to music, 

ha ES EE ee 
A Peculiar Marine Accident. 
From the London Sunday Times, 

The Nore torpedo-boat flotilla, which is under 
orders to operate with the blue squadron, 
sailed from Sheerness yesterday morning for 


Falmouth. The ships left in Sheerness Harbor 
are rapidly completing their preparations for 
sea, aud ail were expected to sailin the course of 
yesterday. ‘ihe Gleaner and severalof her 
sister ships have taken their departure. The 
battle ship Benbow finished coaling yesterday 
morning and will sail for Portland to join the 
red squadron. 

At Sheerness, while ships commissioned for 
naval Manwuyres Were yesterday swinging for 
adjustment of compasses, one of the swinging 
ropes overturned a cutter containing three 
men. Two of them jumped and were rescued, 
but the third remained in the boat and was al- 
most given up for lost. Effortsatoright the 
boat proved unavailing, but a noise being heard 
from beneath her, choppers were obtained and 
the keel smashed in. After remaining ten 
minutes beneath the inverted boat the third 
man was rescued uninjured. 

ee See 
ESTATE MARKET. 


THE REAL 


The total value of city real estate sold at auction 
at the New-York Real Estate Salesroom for the week 
euding with yesterday, Aug. 6, was $199,600, and 
at the } xchangeand Auction Room, $5,200, against 
$140,700 tor the previous week. 

THIS WEEK’S AUCTIONS, 

For the present week at the New-York Real Es- 
tate Salesroom and the Exchange and Auction Room 
the following auction sales are announced: 

To-morrow, (Monday,) Aug. 8. 


By William Kennelly, partition sale, Henry R. 
Beekman, Esq., referee, of one, two, and three story 
brick buildings, with plot of land 49.5 by 1086 by 
50 by 104, 22 and 24 Monroe St, running through to 
(27 and 29) Hamilton St, 3019 teet east of Catha. 
rine St. 

Tuesday, Aug. 9. 


By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, John H. 
Judge, Esq., referee, of the three-quarter interest in 
the three-story brick building, with iot 24.8 by 100, 
319 10th Av, west side, 75 feet north of 28th st. 

Wednesday, Aug. 10. 

By Sinclair Myers, foreclosure sale, Edward 
Jacobs, Esq,, referee, of the eight-story brick flat, 
(Orienta,) with lot 39.5 by 102.2 by 39.10 by 102.2, 
153 and 155 Kast 72d St, north side, 210 feet west 
of 3d Av. 

By Richard V. Harnett & Co., foreclosure sale, 
Ernest Hall, Esq., referee, of the tive three-story 
stone-front dwellings, with plot of land 83 by 100, 
302 to 312 West 87th St, south side, 100 feet west 
of West End Av, (3 actions.) 

By Smyth & Ryan, foreclosure sale, Michael J. 
Mulqueen, Esq., referee, of the four-story brick 
dweling, with let 19.4 by 100.11, 50 West 100th Stu, 
south side, 447.2 feet west of 8th Av. 

Thursday, Aug. 11. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, Irvin M. 
Ditienhoefer, Eaq., referee, of the five-story brick 
flat, with lot 30 by 100.5, 354 West 56th St, south 
side, 70 feet east of 9th Av. 

By E. F. Kaymond, foreclosure sale, Charles A. 
Jackson, Esq.. referee, of the two tive-story brick 
flats, with lets each ZO by 75, 2,164 and 2,164 7th 
AV, west side, 19.11 feet north of 128th Sc. 

By James L. Wells, foreclosure sale, Ernest Hall, 
Eeq , referee, of one lot, 25.4 by 100, on 156th St, 
north side, 298.11 feet east of Courtlandt Av. 


. 
&. 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers. 
New-York, Saturday, Aug. 6 
Spring St, n s, 18.2 ft w of Mott St, 18.1x05 5; 
Grace Moith to William H,. Wood.....-...--. 
66th St, es, 3L0 it w of Central Park West, 
75x100.5; William E. Praden to George +. 
EE Stith entands Joktuticeds sented muah’ 
Lots 62, 63, 122, 123, 143, and 144 on map of 
Norwood, 24th Ward; John H. Eden and 
wife to George S. Shepperd 
Park Av,s w corner of 94th St, 58.1x98; 
Carl Raegener to Morris Rubens.-_.......... 
2d Av, os. 100,11 ftsof 118th St, 25.3x100; 
Jacob Schrumpf to Mary A. Sohrumpf 
Central Av, ws, 250 ft 8 ot Gerard Av, 75x 
200; EmmaaA. Hopp to Louis A. Risse.... 
Central Av, ws, 223 ft s of Gerard Av, 26x 
200; same to same 
MECHANICS’ LIENS, 
Filed yesterday in the Connty Clerk’s oflice. 
Grand Av and Evelyn Place; James M. Col. 
well’s Sons against Patrick Casey, own er; 
Mary Wunder, contractor. .............-... a 
Garden Av, 82; James A. Woolf against Mi- 
chael Roos, owner; E. Keller, contractor... 


of City Real state. 
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$3,000 


498 
244 








JO EXTRA CHARGE FOR IT. 
Advertisements for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messenger oflice in this city, 
where the charges will be the same as those at the 
main office, 


AUCTIONEER, AGEN? 


Geo. BR. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE ST., ASTOR BUILDING. 
BROKER, APPRAISER, 


STOP PAYING RENT. 


We have money to loan on building and loan as. 
sociation plan; terms liberal to borrowers. Cal! on 
STEERS & LORD, 93 Nassau St., Room 1,007, 
New-York. 


A. FOR SALE 
High-class model houses, all different in arrange. 
ment; hard-wood and enamel work; perfect plumb- 
ing; inspection invited; Nos. 311 to 331 West 76th 
St, between West End Av. and Riverside Drive. 
JACOB & SKINNER, on premises. 
OR SALE—Nassau St., near Maiden Lane, a 
& business property. GONON & MACDONALD, 
62 West 33d St. 


Brooklyn Real Estate. 
FPO SALE— Detached houses, St. Mark's Av. and 


vicinity, with stables; ample grounds; firstclass 
Cc. I. 























OA 


property s also, building sites in same locality. 
BANDS, 1,192 Fulton St, Brooklyn. 
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, Country Real Estate. 
Fok SALE—Great sacritice; elegant seven-room 
cottage and barn; seven three-quarter lots; 
mantie pier glasses; some nice furniture; all im- 
proves its; three minutes to depot; half hour to 
New-York; $4,500 for all, $2,000 cash; rest to suit 
buyer; beautiful all year round; home on Green. 
wood Lake: roal foot of Chambers St., New-York; 
get off at West Arlington depot; ask fur DODD. 


| pe SALE—In Richmond Hill, lL. L, valuable 
corner property, 100x2U0; elegant cottage, 11 
rooms, with ali improvements, water, bath, gas, fur- 
hace in cellar, &c.; nice garden, fruit and shade 
trees, &c.; everything in the best possible condition. 
Apply at premises, suuth west corner of Hillside and 
Central Avs., not far from railroad depot. Flag- 
mast in front of house, 


pseterons PA RK.—Choice lots on $10 monthly 
payments; no free passegg call at 14 (Chambers 
St. and go with our sales ¥. free of expense Be 
at our oflice at 12:30 noon and our agent wiil take 
you to the property. 


ise secn) ST COUNTRY 
New-Jersey.—FEleven miles from New-York; 
three acres with, river front: cost $40,000: will sell 
for $15,000. WILLIAMS, 683 Broadway 

7 LBERON, N. J.—For sale, elegant cottages; also 
S4on Cedarand Monmouth Beach, and on the Rum- 
son Road and Shrewsbury Kiver. WM. LANH, 
Long Branch. 


RESIDENCE IN 





weal Estate at Auction. 


~ JAMES L. WELLS, Auctioneer. 


SUPREME COURT SALE. 

By order of Walton Storm, Esq., reforee, at the News 
York Real Estate Salesroom. No. 111 Broadway, 
TUESDAY, Aug. 16, at 12 o'clock noon, 

4 CHYICK VLOTS, 
FORDHAW HH Ltrs, 
24th WARD, New-York City. High ground, fine 
views, handsome neighborhood; about five minutes” 
walk from Fordham Heights Station of N. Y. and 
Northern kK. RK. Maps an! full particulars with 
WALTON STORM, Esq., re’eree, 120 HKroadway, 
and JAMES L. WELLS, Auctioneer, 59 Liberty St. 





Real Estate Wanted. 


x 

‘REENWOOD CEMETERY LOT WANTED.~ 

A Call or address with particulars, EK. E. MARKS, 
229 Broadway, Koom 50. 
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City Zlouses Co Act—Furnished. 

"moO - RENT—For the Winter, a medium-size four 
story house, unique in style both inside and out; 

very elegan ly furnished, and located in one of the 

finest streets up town, near 5th Av. and Central 


Park. Address }U ROPE, Box 103 Times Office 
1 — FOUR-STORY HANDSOMELY FU R. 
6th Avs, to responsible party; reasonable rent; 
board and room for two. Address Owner, 990 6th Av, 
S 0 Se & % fan arent i 
Rouses Co Zet—Aluturnished, 
5 e 
15 very stylish little house; decorated; up-stairs 
dining room; butler’s pantry exteusion; very nice 
mit toowner, Room 50, 79 Cedar St; office hours, 2 
until 4. 
21 : t 
Av L somelv decorated, new. medium-sized house, 13 
rooms: very stylish: immediate possession; seen 
days, 2 to 4c’clock; rent, $2,100. Owner, Room 50, 
79 Cedar St., 2 until 4 o’clock, 








enished house to let, near Park, between 5th and 
ns 
City 
EAST 89TH ST.—To let, unfurnished, a 
for refined family; rent only $1,200. Write for per- 
EAST 77TH ST.—To let, unfarnished, hand. 
without permit; weekdays, 9 to 10 and 5 to 6; Sun. 





City Flats To Let—Furnished. 


THE FLORENCE. 


CORNER 4TH AV. AND 1STH ST. 


To lease from the Fall, one handsomely-fure 


nished apartment, consisting of parlor, three 


bedrooms, and bath. 
Also one housekeeping flat. 


ELEVATORS RUN ALL NIGHT. 


The Florence is absolutely fire-proof, 
pp he EL ENDICOTT, WEsT SI1ST ST. L STA. 
tion.—Three roomsand bath; $80 month; ele. 


vator; electric lights; restaurant in building. Apply 
at office. 


‘City Flats To Let—Aafurnished. | 


Westmoreland, 


SOUTHEAST CORNER UNION SQUARE 
AND 17TH ST. 
A very attractive apartment of eight rooms, all 
directly lighted and tastefully decorated. 
Also smaller apartments of two or three rooms and 
bath, furnisned or unfurnished. 
Apply to Superintendent, on premises, or to 


GEO. KR. R-AD, 
(3,638) ASTOR BUILDING, 9 PINE ST, 


ST. CATHERINE 


APARTMENT HOUSE, 
MADISON AV. AND 53D ST. 

TO LET—One elegant snite of fifteen rooms; twe 
servants’ rooms and laundry; has a direct and un- 
obstructed exterior view of 220 feet: suite com 
prises entire tloor; the cabinet work and decorations 
are not surpassed by avy house in the city: also @ 
similar suite of ten reoms. Particniars at premises 
from I. D. BROOKS, Superintendent. 

Ee 


“WESTPORT,” 48 WEST 73D ST. 


VERY DESIRABLE HOMELIKE APART- 
MENTS, 
Eight large rooms and bath, all light; 
and freight elevators; first-class service; 
$1,200 and $1,400. Ingnire on premises, or 
JOHN M. FARQUHARSON, 
Second floor 264 Columbus Ay. 
TEW CORNER BUILDINGS; HIGHEST 
ground; perfect light, air, ventilation; plum!ing, 
woodwork, decorating, plan; 6, 7, 8 rooms; latest im- 
provements; near station; $40 to $75; Sunday or 
write quick; permit. 
WILLIS, 650 Columbus (9th) Av., 92d St, 


~ HANDSOME FLATS. 


Steam heated; seven rooms and bath; hall boys; 
from $700 to $900: half block from elevated station 
and Centrai Park West. Inquire 167 West Slst St. 
T HE WALTON, 164 EAST 89TH ST.—Close to 

elevated; genteel apartmentsa for genteel pe ple 
only at very moderate rentals; from $21 to $36; tive 
to seven rooms and bath; call and examine the 
vacancies. 

Hit RICHMOND, 153 EAST S8TIL ST.—Cozy, 

unfurnished apartments to rent to smal! fami. 
lies of adults; good management; rents, $30 to $33; 
very gentec!; only eight apartments in house, 
MIVHE WIESBADEN, 110 WEST 40TH ST.—A 

choice, reomy. unfurnished second apartment in 
this carefully-managed house now (to let. Apply 
janitor; rent, $80. 
462 WEST 34TH ST.—Unfurnished fiat; six 
4 O-Arooms and bath, including steam heat; owner 
in house; $35 to $40, 
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—— 


passenger 
rents, 











| 
Flats Wanted. 
WANTED—Paly.tarnished apartment from Oc. 


tober to June; seven rooms: between 14th and 
Address RESPONSI 





69th Sts., 4th and 6th Avs. 
BLE, 145 World Building. 


Stores, &e., To Let. 
— —— ~ ~ Latta, 
86 PARK PLACE, FACING ELEVATED STA. 
A Ution, with 30 feet on Chureh St., and basement 
24x75 and cellar 50x75. 
2] AND 23 BARCLAY ST., CORNER CH URCH 

St, 560x100. with basement and cellar. PLASS. 





— 


PLASS, 234 Broadway. 





234 Broad war. 
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BROOKLYN'S MAYOR TALKS 


SOME THINGS HE DID NOT MEN- 
TION IN A REVIEW. 


VENTS THAT HAVE SERVED TO EM- 
BARRASS CORPORATION 
JENKS—KINGS COUNTY REPUBLICANS 


DISGRUNTLED AND APATHETIC— 


THE WATER QUESTION. 


Mayor Boody took occasion & few days ago to 
tell a reporter of alocal paper all about what 
he had done during the first six monts of his 
term of office. A careful perusal of the report 
fails to discover anything except that the 
Mayor could have told a great deal more if he 
bad devoted his time to pointing out what he 
has not done. During these six months he has 
shown himself to be a negative man in every 
way. ‘he first evidence of this was 
his failure to put new men at the 
head of some of the municipal depart- 
ments, although he well knew that the people 
had elected him because they thought be was 
free from any entangling alliances with the 
ring, and would get rid of some of the old-time 
barnacles that have been clinging to office for 
years. Then, when the odious trolley resolu- 
tions came up, he at first vetoed them, but when 


new ones were adopted a few weeks later he 
xermitted them to pecome operative, although 

6 did not dare sign them. 

I¢ has since come out that, in the interval be- 
tween the veto of the original resolutiéns and 
the adoption of the later ones, ‘“‘ Deacon 
Richardson abandoned the idea of a trolley on 
Seventh Avenue near Mayor Boody’s house, 
Boody was interested in this avenue, and 
publicly spoke against having a trolley on it. 
When he found that it was to be excluded he 
let the trolley resolutions go through. But he 
did net mention this in his reyiew of his record. 

Neither did he say a word about the elevated 
railroad tax steal, yet he knew that, if he had 
thrown his influence and that of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel on the side of the people, these 
roads would never have been able to cancel & 
Hebt of over $1,300,000 by paying into the 
Treasury the insignificant sum of $382,000. He 
was studiously quiet in reference to his efforts 
to induce the counsel for the protesting tax- 
payers, William J. Gaynor, to agree to what- 
ever the railroads proposed, and about his own 
promise to give Mr. Gaynor achance to pro- 
duce evidence showing the value of these roads 
—a promise which he deliberately broke. 

Singulariy enough, he neglected to mention 
his connection with the oderous Long Island 
Water Supply Company fraudor tosay anything 
about how he hada bill drawn up to condemn 
that company and deliberately barred out any 
taxpayers from taking part init. He also left 
untouched the story about how he allowed his 
subordinates to enter into a contract with his 
company for 200 additional hydrants located on 
farme, and all within a week of the time when 
the city was to begin proceedings to condemn 
the property, anc, presumably, to get it at the 
lowest price consistent with honesty. 

g down to recent events, the Mayor was 

ly silent on the subject of the Union 

i Company’s suit. He apparently 

he people . not care to have him ex- 

hy he vetoed that franchise as illegal 

i and then refused to begin an action to 

set- it aside on the same ground. The Mayor 

pieaded that this matter did not fall within the 

powers of an executive officer. But the average 

itizen will think that it does. A Mayor is 

vhosen to do something more than sit on 

is chair and twirl his thumbs, and one 

of those things is to execute the laws or 

that bis subordinates doit. He has a Cor- 

ust that purpose, and, if 

1y department stole $30,000, 

on find the city, through Boody 

suting him criminally and civ- 

is a corporation and the Mayor 

in that capacity it is his duty 

the corporation’s funds. 

There are many other things the Mayor thought 
it unnecessary to mention. 


Bee t 
poration ¢ 
head 


Everything seems to conspire to place Corpo- 
ration Counsel Almet F. Jenks in an awkward 
position. He experienced this in connection 
with the Long Ieland Water Supply Company 
steal, for, after trying with ex-Muayor Chapin 
to prove to the courts that the bankrupt con- 
cern was cheap at $1,250,000, the price Chapin 
wanted to pay for it, he found that under a new 
jaw he would have to appear for the city and 
try to show thatit was worth little or nothing. 
He dragged himself off the horns of this dilem- 
ma by engaging two special counselors for the 
rity at a cost of several thousands of dollars to 
the taxpayers. ‘Thon he kad his own salary in- 
creased $2,000 a year. 

Now he is in another fix over this Union Street 
franchise steal. When the Aldermen first 
udopted the resolutions Mayor Boody didn’t 
know just what to do with them, so he turned 
abe whole thing over to the Corporation Coun- 
sel with instructions to look into the law and 
prepare a foundation upon which to base a veto. 
Mr. Jenks did more than that. He discovered 
that the franchise was wholly illegal, and went 
to work and wrote the veto message. Lawyers 
eay thatit disclosed great familiarity with the 
jaw, and thatit was a masterly veto, for it cov- 
ered all the ground and left the Aldermen nota 
peg to stand on. : 

But it did not prevent the ring influence from 
forcing the Aldermen to override it, and the re- 
sult has been a suit, brought by William J. Gay- 
nor and Edward M. Grout, to have the fran- 
ebise declared null and void. This means 
mothing more nor less than to have the courts 
gay that the Aldermen did wrong in overriding 
the veto written by Corporation Counsel Jenks 
and merely signed by Mayor Boody. Yet, 
in this action the city has been made a 
defendant with the Aldermen, and tue Corpora- 
tion Counsel must act as attorney for both 
the city and the Aldermen. He should really 
be on the side of the plaintiff and endeavor to 
show that his veto message was in accordance 
with the law, but, as matters stand now, he 
youst, as counse) for the Aldermen, stand up and 
arcue that his law in his veto message was all 
wrong, and that the Aldermen acted legally, 
and the complaint against them should be dis- 
missea. 

* 

Mr. Jenks is placed in @ peculiarly embarrass- 
ing position by the events in connection with 
this affair, but no one who knows him will be- 
lieve for a moment that he will not take the 
right path, though it may be narrow and full of 
thorns. Great political influence will be 
brought to bear upon him, but he is a man 
whom politics does not move from his sense of 
futy. He is examining the legal side of 
this question very carefully, and it is 
gaid he has concluded that the action 
should haye been brought by the olity 
puthoritics. He has given no public inti- 
gation yet as to what his course of action 
will be, but itis believed that he and the Mayor 
will not be found on the side of the Aldermen 
when the argument to make the injunction per- 


supreme Court, Special Term, to-morrow morn- 
4n¢. - 

If the courts apply the broad rule to this case 
4t will settle once for all that the Aldermen 
have no more rightto give away public fran- 


ehises than a Trustee of any other corporation 
has to dissipate its assets. They might just as 
well have taken $30,000 outof the City Treas- 
ry and handed it over to Delmar and Barrett. 


Already the local Republican leaders are tired 
and disgusted. They have tried to arouse a lit- 
tle enthusiasm over Harrison, and have failed 
Jiemally. They have talked to labor-union dele- 
gates about Rei a have been laughed at. 
They have seen “ Boss” Nathan making deals 
aud trades with Shevlin, and all for the sole 
benetit of himself and Thomas C. Platt. Look- 
ing ahead, they can,see nothing but a epiritiess 
campaign managed by Nathan, and so Jaid out 
that the party ticket will get no more votes than 
a few thousand hidebound partisans will give it. 

The Willis people especially are about ready 
to cry quits and go off to foreign parts. After 
working day aud night to send Herrison dele- 
gates to Minneapolis and to rescue the local 
organization from the hands of Nathan, they 
have had to sitidly by and see the President 
pot only turn bis back upon them as soon as he 
nad got ali they had to give, but expose his 
pmiling face to none other than this same Na- 
than whom he had so recently denounced. Just 
inow Nathan isin high feather at Washington. 
‘Hie runs over there occasionally and is treated 
with the dignity due the head of the machine in 
@ county where Harrison has to have many 
jvotes to win. And all the time he is chuckling 
in his sleeve and wondering what Harrison will 
think when he sees the 20,000 Democratic plu- 
rality in Kings County on election day. 

Butin the meantime the President’s grasping 
;Gisposition is alienating the only true friends he 
ever had in Brooklyn and the men who gave 
‘bim such valuable assistance in 1884. He is de- 
jiberately insulting Secretary Tracy, at whose 
request these men, desirous of elevating the 

arty, jumped into the fight at the primaries 
ast Spring and carried three outof the four 
Congressional districts for Harrison. They 
flon’t much fancy being told that they are not 
needed any longer and can clear out. Itis said 
many have sent indignant remonstrances to 
Secretary Tracy, and that the Secretary has laid 
them before the President only to be told by 
Gen. Harrison, in polite language, to mind his 
pwn business. The Brooklyn leaders are begin- 
ning to realize that Harrison is indeed bossing 
his own campaizn. and that he has looked them 
ail over and picked the notorious Nathan as 
*ommander of his right corps. 


The local Republican organs are also a trifie 
muddled. The Eastern District mouthpiece 
doesn’t say much of anything except that it is 
glad Harrison and Cleveland are both such ex- 
bellent men, and that it is sorry to see Nathan 
ju the saddle again. The Standard-Union, or, 
to give it its proper title, the Stranded Onion, is 
printing a syndicate letter from Murat Halstead 
every day in an effort to poke fun at William C. 
Whitney and his associates. But the Alabama 
glection completely floored this journal. For 


COUNSEL. 


some time it didn't know what comment to 
make, but finally it produced this peouliarly ex- 
ultant and rather labored effort: 

“The Democrats sweep Alabama The election 
of yesterday shows the Alliances of the North. 
West that the South is solid for this year, and that 
Republicans who go with the Om people are 
practically Democrats. Very few believers in Re- 
publican doctrine will stand this in Presidential 
years. © race question was stirred up in Ala- 
bama, and then alot of the colored citizens thought 
ita grand thing to vote the Democratic ticket.” 


One significant indication of the disgust ex- 
isting among local Republicans is visible in the 
trouble Franklin Woodruff is having in his ef- 


forts to organize his Brooklyn Republican Club. 
He sprung his idea on the public four or tive 
months ago, but the thing fell flat at that time, 
Recently he got up a meeting in the Directors 
room of the Academy of Music, but only 
eighteen citizens responded. Yet the intention 
is to organize a club of several thousand mem- 
bers, place the dues at a lew figure, say $10 a 
year, and work for Harrison. As the election is 
only a few months away itcan be seen that the 
last-named purpose — stand much show 
of being mentioned in the articles of incorpora- 
tion. Whether the olub will ever become @ 
reality is problematical. 

The great trouble has been the opposition of 
the machine men on one side and the silk stock- 
ing Union Leaguers on the other. The former 
see inaoclub of such size a formidable rival 
when the nomination season rolls around, while 
the Leaguers do not fancy anything in the nat- 
ure of ano ——. party club having a very 
low rate of ues. Mr. Woodruff asserts that he 
does not want to fightthe Union League and is 
oply too anxious to werk in harmony with the 
machine, but neither side puts much faith in 
suoh assertions, =f 

The thinking portion of the community is apt 
to refer to the squabble between City Works 
Commissioner John P. Adams and the Board of 


Aldermen, which is to result in a special meet- 
ing of the latter in midsummer, as child’s play, 
but in that the thinking portion would be 
wrong. The trouble ig baged on something more 
serious. politically, namely, the right to boss. 
According to the Commissioner the plant at 
the Ridgewood ‘water station needs to be 
enlarged at a cost of $510,000 or the city will 
be subject fo a possible water famine. Ac- 
cording to the Aldermen, Adams was sum- 
moned to appear before their august Water and 
Drainage Committee and explain what he 
wanted and how much it would cost, and he re- 
fused to appear. So the high and mighty Alder- 
men adjourned for the Summer and refused to 
act on the resolutions providing for the exten- 
sion of this pumping plant. 

The fact of the matter is that the Aldermen 
are always interested in any city contract that 
calls for the expenditure of any considerable 
sum of money, and $510,000 is quite a tidy 
figure. They possibly think that there will be a 
Geal when this work is given out, and they 
realize thatif they give the Commissioner the 
power to go ahead and spend the money as he 
pleases they will not be taken into con- 
sideration. The pie will be cut up into a 
few large slices instead of many small 
ones, and the Aldermen will have to 
be content with toothpicks. So they are going 
to try and tie the hands of all the heads of de- 
partments until certain preliminaries are ar- 
ranged. They are beginning to say already 
that the Mayor can call as many special meet- 
ings as he wants to, but that he cannot force 
them to adopt resolutions if they don’t care to 
do it. 2 

There are several members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education who have etill to learn how 
to stand up and take their punishment like men. 


They are the same ones who fought Joseph C. 
Hendrix so viciously a month ago, and went 
about town bragging about how they intended 
to defeat him for President. They failed then, 
and now they are again going about town whim- 
pering because President Hendrix did not put 
them at the head of all the choice committees 
for the next year. They have even complained 
to their respective political backers, and asked 
if there was not some way in which Mr. Hendrix 
could be forced to give them their old places. 

But they got very little comfort, and have 
found that two can play at revenge. They tried 
to defeat Mr. Hendrix because he had forced 
William Barthman out of the board; now they 
will have to sit back and let the President’s 
real friends outline the work of the Board of 
Education for at least one year. 


Supervisor at Large Kinkel learned how to dis- 
sect pigs and hogs while he wasaretail butcher, 
and he evidently finds his knowledge very 


handy now that he deals only in Supervisors, 
for he is always cutting up some little job that 
originates in the board andis very fondof ex- 
posing the inwardnegs of all little deals. His 
vetoes come along at the most unexpected mo- 
ments, and, itis said, the Supervisors are act- 
ually becoming wary. They grew tired and dis- 
gusted some time ago, and have been expressing 
their opinion of Kinkel very freely. His latest 
surgical operation was performed on the job to 
enlarge the capacity of the County Clerk’s of- 
fice. This work had been all laid ont, and the 
‘pickings ”’ for the Supervisors were to be very 
nest avd clean, but Kinkel bowled them over. 
They are going to try and override the veto at 
to-morrow’s meeting. 


Searchers after political straws could have 
found one had they attended the recent organ- 
ization of the Irish Federation of Kings Coun- 


ty. Itis composed of the representative Irish- 
men ofthe county. Mr. Cleveland’s name was 
mentioned in a casual way and was cheered to 
the echo. Then the Seqretary read a letter 
from him, and the members jumped to their 
feet and applauded and cheered. Speeches 
were made pledging the support of Irishmen to 
the champion of lower taxes and honest money. 

The local Judges are beginning to learn the 
value of Dr. Alexander F. Carroll's services, 
and are selecting him as a Commissioner to in- 


vestigate lunacy cases. People may think it 
strange that Dr. Carroll did not impress himself 
upon the courte long ago. That only shows 
that they have short memories. If they will get 
down the files of the local papers they will find 
that Dr. Carroll did not become eligible to such 
appointments until about January of the cur- 
rent year. It was at thattime that he married 
Mr. Hugh McLaughlin’s charming danghter, 
Now he is a political Mason of the thirty-third 
dogree and is “in ” on everything. 

But he is not the only member of his family 
who has been taken to the McLaughlin bosom, 
as it were. One of his brothers has been made 
chief clerk to the Surrogate, andas the $3,000 
paid to other chief clerks was not enough for 
him, his salary has been increased to $5,000. 
Another brother has a “ soft” job in the Police 
Department, and is presented with jewelry 
every once in a while. an 


The man who has been robbing Brooklyn doc- 
tors so successfully for years is around again, 
and the police have received numerous com- 


plaints. Tho swindler is described as young, 
with mustache and side whiskers. His plan is 
to learn when a doctor's office hours begin, and 
then to call about half an hour ahead uf time. 
When told that the doctor will soon be in, he 
says he will wait, and is left in the parlor by 
the servant. Then he picks up any little article 
of value and gets ont. 

One of these fellows tried this game on the 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage afew years ago and 
took the clergyman’s coat off the rack, but 
found that there was a patent-right latch on 
the door, which he did not know how to work. 
As a result, Mrs. Talmage caught him, but when 
he gave up the coat she opened the door and 
let him go. 

a 


NEARLY DROWNED IN A SEWER. 


LAMPS OUT AND CARRIED ALONG IN 
THE DARK BY THE WATER. 


Superintendent William H. Goff of the Brook- 
lyn City Works Department and Joseph Gil- 
len, foreman of a gang of laborers, narrowly 
escaped death on Friday while inspecting the 
cleaning of the Knickerbocker Avenue sewer. 
They wentinto the sewer at Union and Knick- 
erbocker Avenues. Each had a lantern and 
each wore arubber suit. They waded through 
three feet of water to Graham Avenue. 

There a smaller sewer opens into the Knicker- 
bocker Avenue sewer, but the mouth is about 
six feet above the bed of the larger sewer. The 
water was rushing through it and tumbling 
down into the re sewer like @ small water- 
fall. When Goff and Gillen reached the place 
they tried to pass, but were knocked wn, 
their lamps extinguished, and they were soon 
carried down toward the river. The sides of the 
sewer poorest them from gaining a foothold 
until they reached be Btreet and Jackson 
Avenue, where they luckily were able to brace 
themselves. Their shouts were heard on the 
street, and some one lifted a manhole and they 
pase taken out. They were unhurt, but very 

rty. 


THE DEATH RATE IN BROOELYN. 

The weekly report of the Brooklyn Health 
Department, made up yesterday, shows that 
the hot wave had a.doadly effect upon the resi- 
dents of that city. There were 686 deaths dur- 
ing the week, an increase of 138 over the record 
of the week before. This represents a death 
Tate of 37.25 for every 1,000 of population. 
During the samp weekin 1891 the rate was only 
- 04, there being only 479 deaths during that 

me. 

The children were the chief victims 1 week 
—418 under five years of age and 313 under one 
year of age dying from various causes, the chief 
of which was cholefa infantum. This carried 
off 169 little ones. More than half the deaths— 
854—were in tenement houses. Nearly all of 
these were due, directly or indirectly, to the ex- 
cessive heat of a week 

uring the same time 
and 283 births. 


—— 
BROOKLYN NEWS IN BRIEF. 

—Permits for the erection of eighty-seven 
new buildings, to cost $492,300, were issued in 
the city last week. 

—Capt. Thomas H. Morton found his wife 
dead on the lounge at his home, 570 Jefferson 
Avenue when he returned to the 


ere were 74 marriages 





| house Death ‘was due to apo- 


xy 


ON 


lexy. Mrs. Morton was in her usual health all 
She lay down on the lounge to take a nap about 
0) 
5 o'clock. “Wirs: Morton wae wae fifty-five years old. 
—The County 
ocmapleted thaws investigation yesterday of the 
t escape of Lunatic Cowley from the Flat- 
bush Asylum. As a result they ordered the dis- 
missal of Keeper William J. McManus, who was 
directly responsible for the escape, and reduced 
=. eter Gorovan of the night watch to the 
ranks, 


—Ex-Corporation Counsel William C. De Witt 
was yeateraay retained as counsel 7 the Union 

ad Company of Brooklyn, the Delmar- 
Barrett syndicate, to defend the action begun 
by John Adamson to have the franchise for @ 
ot road on Union Street deciared null and 
vo 


—The Brooklyn Board of Elections decided 
yesterday upon Tuesday, Oct. 11; Wednesday, 
Oot. 19; Friday, Oct. 28, and Saturday, Oct. 29, 
as the days for registration for the approaching 
election, There are 648 polli places in the 
ry =A each one will be open from 7 A. M. to 


—Counsel for the Prentice Stores, Brooklyn, 
which are assessed at $700,0U0 for taxation 
purposes, obtained a writ of certiorari yester- 
day directing the Board of Assessors to review 
its proceedings. The owners claim that the as- 
sessment should be $100,000 less. 

—Judge Bartlett, in the Supreme Court, 
Brooklyn, yesterday gave judgment dissolving 
the American Carbon Company and appointing 
F. ©. Huntington as receiver. Theodore A. 
Havemeyer was President of the concern. 





THE CITY’S MORTALITY. 
_—~>--— 
FIGURES FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT 
OF THE HEALTH BOARD. 


In the week which ended yesterday 1,144 
births, 180 marriages, and 1,181 deaths were 
recorded at Sanitary Headquarters, and the fol- 
lowing cases of and deaths from contagious dis- 
eases were reported: Typhoid fever, 29 oases, 9 
deaths; scarlet fever, 46, 3; cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis, 3, 7; measles, 163, 15; diphtheria, 55, 
24, and small-pox, 7, 0. 

The mortality was 253 less than that of the 


week before, and the death rates were respect- 
ively 33.61 and 40.83 per 1,000 per annum on 
an estimated population of 1,833,701. 

Among the prinoipal causes of death were: 
Sunstroke, 160; whooping cough, 16; malarial 
fever, 3; diarrhea, 266, (226 of the deaths 
were those of children;) heart disease, 46; 
crou ; bronchitis, 17; pneumonia, 73; 
phthisis, 72; Bright’s disease and nephritis, 57; 
violence, 43, and miscellaneous ailments, 321. 
There were 229 deaths in institutions and 811 
in tenements, and the mortality among children 
under tive was 518. 

In his weekly report on mortality in New- 
York, Registrar John T. Nagle spoke at length 
on the tenement-house mortality and said: 

“Ip London, where the population is taken at a 
time when all the residents are counted and where 
they seek actual numbers, the average number of 
persons to a house was 7.6, showing that there were 
mnore than double the number of persons to a house 
in New-York than in London, which is the largest 
city in the world. The eftect of overcrowding and 
densely packing is shown by our heavy mortality 
among the poor, and appeala to the authorities for 
additional rapid-transit facilities which will relieve 
the congested districts. Itis claimed that there is a 
block of ground on the east side of the oity where 
the population is denser —¥ any other portion of 
the world ofa like area, and such districts as this 
would be suitable places for relief by the establish- 
ment of small parks.” 





SIXTY-FIVE-CENT DOLLARS. 


——~.___—— 
ANOTHER DROP IN THE QUOTATIONS 
FOR SILVER. 


It was a bad day for silver yesterday, for the 
price of bullion certificates reached a lower 
levelthan any in the remembrance of Stock 
Exchange members who make a specialty of 
silver. The last sale of certificates on Thursday 
was at 8542 cents an ounce. There were no 
sales on Friday, but yesterday trading in certifi- 


cates was resumed, the first sale being at 8433 
cents, a drop of 11s cents from Thursday. The 
lowest price was 84 cents, and the close was at 
8414 cents. Commercial rates for bar silver 
were 843s cents. 

For two months the value of bar silver has 
been going down. Quotations on June 15 stood 
at 895 cents in this city. The London price 
was 41d. In 1881 it was as high as 53d. 
Brokers who deal in silver lay the depreciation 
to overproduction. Since 1875, they say, the 
mines have been turning out more and more 
silver, in the face of the efforts of the great 
nations to return to or to maintain a gold basis. 
Private advices from Europe to Wall Street 
firms also go to show that the foreigners are 
bears on asilver, on the ground that the 
monthly purchases of the metal by the 
United States Government cannot be -—_ 
up much longer if gold and silver are to be 
kept at par, especially in view of the drain of 
gold from this country. The brokers look upon 
the Treasury purchases of silver as largely re- 
sponsible for the overproduction. 

With silver at 84% cents an ounce, a 4121- 
grain dollar, .900 fine, would be worth just 
about 65 cents in gold. 





A SIX-THOUSAND SHORTAGE. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF MONEY MEANT FOR 
STRIKING STONECUTTERS. 


According to Patrick Fee, Chairman of the 
Board of Auditors for 1891 of the Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association, there is a shortage of 
$6,000 in the accounts of the association for his 
term. In February, 1890, the Master Free- 
stone Cutters’ Association of New-England 


locked out its employes at Boston, Springfield, 
and Providence. The New-York union raised 
$41,671 to help the looked-out men by assess- 
ments on its members, 

There are receipts to show that the Boston 
men received $15,200, 6 Springfield men 
$15,600, and the Providence men $1,550, mak- 
ing a total of $32,350. There are vouchers to 
show that the costof collecting and distributing 
the money, together with other proper ex- 

enses, Was $3,308. The question is, at has 

ecome of the balance of $6,013 1 

The matter was brought up at a meeting of 
the union by Mr. Fee. Officers of various 
branches were then asked why they had not 
sent their books tothe Auditing Committee. 
They replied that they had not the booxs in 
their possession. It turned out that a boy, who 
said he was Mr. Fee’s son, had called at their 
homes while they were out and induced their 
wives to give the books to him. The boy was 
not Mr. Fee's son, and itis believed that he se- 
cured the books at the dictation of the person or 
persons responsible for the shortage in order 
that their wrongdoing might be covered up. 

Inspector Byrnes was consulted in regard to 
the loss of the books, but could do nothing to 
lead to their recovery. 


TWO GOOD EXCURSIONS. 





TRIPS TO CONEY ISLAND AND BELDEN 
POINT BY THE IRON STEAMBOATS. 


There need be no recommendation of the Iron 
Steamboat Company’s service to the traveling 
pubiic on the route to the ocean piers at Coney 
Island. Allthe worldin and around New-York 
knows the island and that the iron steamers are 
carrying people promptly and safely, leaving 
from Pier (new number) 1 North River and 
from the company’s pier at West Twenty-third 
Street, North River, next the ferry. 

So many persons know that half a dollar for 
the delightful sail down the bay and out at sea 
is very little money for recreation that they 
tell others, and the company’s boats are well 
patronized. Soats will run every three-quar- 
ters of an hour between 9 A. M. and 9 P. to- 
day. To accommodate visitors to the exhibi- 
tion at the Coney Island Athletic Club to-mor- 
row night the boat which ordinarily leaves at 
10:40 P. M. will leave the new pier at 11 
o'clock. 

The Belden Point boats, which run to the new 
resort on Long Island Sound, make six trips 
dally, extra ones to-day from Brooklyn and 
New-York landings. The scenery up the Sound 
and the long sail from the city, all of which 
may be had for a forty-cent exoursion ticket, 
and the beauty of the resort, with accommoda- 
tions for making visitors comfortable, put this 
route on the list of good places to go to. 





A Youth with a Bad Record. 
Joseph Thorpe, the young silk* salesman{for 
Adams & Co. of Sixth Avenue, who was arrested 
for systematically robbing his employers, was 


Market Police Court yesterday morning. The 


young fellow has a bad record, It is charged 
bat he has caused the discharge of several em- 
ployes of Adams & Co. for thefts which he him- 
self may have committed. He lived with ayoung 
woman who gives her name as Phillia Rhine, at 
the Kingston flats, 123 West Twenty-third 
Street. This young woman was brought to 
New-York from her home in Fairfield, Conn., 
where Thorpe’s father keeps a livery stable. 
She supposed she was married to Thorpe, and 
yesterday in court learned for the first time 
that the ceremony that was performed was 
purely a farce arranged to deceive her by 
Thorpe. When she heard this she fainted. 





The Erie’s Vestibuled Train. 

Commencing Friday, the Erie Line began run- 
ning solid vestibuled trains between this city, 
Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, composed of Pull- 
man’s latest and most improved equipment, in- 
cluding a dining car, leaving this city daily at 
6:30 P. M., and due Niagara Falls at 7:30 A. M. 

This service is continued through to Chicago 
by way of the Grand Trunk Line, and ie in addt- 
tion to that already run on the limited express, 
leaving this city daily at 3 P. M,, and duein 
Chicago at 8:50 P. oe the following day. Every 





car on these new and of the latest de- 
signs. 


Charities Commissioners ’ 


held in $500 for examination in the Jefferson - 


|BORN FOR A GREAT WORK 


i .cooro 
WARM TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 
OF JOHN P. HALE. 


COL. HALL’S ORATION AT THE UNVEIL- 
ING OF THE CONCORD MONUMENT 
—A NOTABLE CAREER APPRECI- 
ATIVELY REVIEWED—SAMPLE OF 
HALE’S UTTERANCES. 


Concorp, N. H., Aug. 6.—They say that John 
P. Hale, whose monument was unveiled here 
last Wednesday, used to make wonderfully 
graceful gestures with which to punctuate his 
marvelously eloquent speeches, and 60 it is not 
strange that quite a controversy should be g0- 
ing on among the New-Hampshire art inexperts 
concerning the gesture which has been fastened 
to the new monument. The question is whether 
the gesture is a genuine John P. Hale gesture or 
such a one as a New-Hampshire Deacon would 
make at a meeting of a sewing circle when he 
Was about to call out, “ Look a-here, Sister 
Braown, ain’t I gwine to hey none o’ them fried 
cakes?”’ 

Really, it is of little consequence how the 
question about the gesture is decided; the main 
thing is to have a statue in the State House 
yard to commemorate one of the greatest men 
that New-Hampshire has produced. 

Perhaps the story of Mr. Hale’s life was bet- 
ter told last Wednesday by Col. Daniel Hall, 
who delivered the oration at the unveiling of 
the monument, than it had ever been told be- 
fore. The Colonel told anew the things which 
everybody knows about Mr. Hale’s public ca- 
reer—how he became a Senator of the United 
States, the first representative in that body of 
the Anti-Slavery Party, how he secured the abo- 
lition of flogging in the navy, and all that—and 
he also toldmany things which were new or had 
been forgotten by most of his hearers. The 
Colonel, although a comparatively young man, 


knew Mr. Hale very well and admired him 
greatly. 

Next to his grand courage Mr. Hale was most 
noted for his oratory. “I am ata loss,’ said 
Col. Hall in his address, “to compare John P. 
Hale with any other orator. In the spontane- 
ous and easy play of extraordinary natural 
powers he was not unlike Fox, the great Eng- 
lish orator and statesman. Nor was he unlike 
that greatest debater that ever lived ip the 
vehement rush and torrent of his declamation; 
and hearing him sometimes when he rose al- 
most above competition in bursts of indescrib- 
able power, we seemed to realize Parson's 
meaning when he said: ‘ Mr. Pitt conceives his 
sentences before he utters them. Mr. Fox 
throws himself into the middle of his, and leaves 
it to God Almighty to get him out again.’ So it 
was with Mr. Hale. 

** He soared to the most adventurous heights 
of eloquence, but when you were trembling for 
his fallhe always came safely to earth again 
from the most daring flight, and alighted on 
his feet, the orator of common sense, of shrewd 
mother wit, of homely and commonplace illus- 
tration, as well as the emotional, kindling ora- 
tor of enthusiasm, his heart on fire and his lips 
touched with a divine flame. 

“ Bat,”’ continued Col. Hall, “if,as all its true 
devotees do, we ascribe to eloquence a heavenly 
origin and give it that office which so wins our 
hearts, if we say that no man is evera true ora- 
tor without being the spokesman of some great 
cause, that God touches no man’s lips with 
that celestial fire without intending thereby to 
burn up some giant wrong, how nobly does Mr. 
Hale fill the character! Who, in this sense, 
among all our histeric Americans, was truer to 
his divine appointment than he?” 

Unfortunately, very little of Mr. Hale’s elo- 
quence has been preserved by the types. When- 
ever he had anything to say he said it, and that 
ended the matter. Upon the monument has 
been placed the last sentence of his reply to 
Franklin Pierce's severe criticism of his course 
onthe Texas annexation question. That sen- 
tence and the preceding ones are as follows: 

“I expected to be called ambitious; to have my 
name cast out as evil. I have pot been gen 
But, if things have come to this condition, that con- 
science and a sacred regard for truth and duty are to 
be publicly held upto ridicule and scouted at with- 
out rebuke, as has just been done here, it matters 
little whether we are annexed to Texas or Texas is 
annexed to us. 

“I may be permitied to say that the measure of 
my ambition will be full if, when my earthly career 
shall be finished and my bones be laid beneath the 
soil of New-Hampshire, when my wife and children 
shall repair to my grave to drop the tear of affection 
to my memory, they may read on my tombstone, ‘He 
who lies beneath surrendered orice, place, and 
power rather than bow down and worship slavery.’”’ 

This is one of the few notable utterances of 
Mr. Hale that have been preserved. Another 
speech of his that has been preserved is a part 
oF his plea before the jury which tried the res- 
cuers of the slave Shadrach. 1t seems almost 
an impossibility that a man, speaking without 
previous composition of his sentences, should 
have uttered such words as fell from Hale’s lips 
upon that occasion, but there is good authority 
for the statement that he spoke extempora- 
neously. Here is a sample of what he said: 

“John Debree claims that he owns Shadrach. 
Owns what? Owns a man! Suppose, gentlemen, 
John Debree should claim an exclusive right to the 
sunshine, the moon, or the stars! Would you sanc- 
tion the claim by your verdict? And yet, gentle 
men, the stars shail fall from heaven, the moon shail 

row gold and decay, the sun shall fail to give its 

ight, the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll, 

but the soul of the despised and hunted Shadrach 
shall live on with the life of God Himself! I wonder 
if John Debree will claim that he owns him then !” 


It is hardly necessary after one reads this for 
him to be told that the jury voted for acquittal. 
Words like these, spoken by a man of Mr. Hale’s 
magnificent presence in his perfect voice and 
with his impressive manner, were bound to win 
the cause in behalf of which they were uttered. 

Richard H. Dana, Jr., was associated with 
Mr. Hale in the Shadrach case. He used to tell 
a story relating to the trial which would seem 
to indicate that the verdict would have been 
the same evenif Mr. Hale had not made his 
wonderful plea. 

Many years after, after the trial, so the story 
runs, Mr. Dana wasin one of the rural towns 
near Boston, when a gentleman accosted him 
with much eordiality, saying ‘‘How do you do, 
Mr. Danat”’ 

Mr. Dana returned the salutation with much 
civility, and said to him: ‘Sir, you have the 
hands of me. 1 think I have met you some- 
where before; your face is somewhat familiar, 
but I cannot recall your name,” 

“Itig not strange,” the gentleman replied, 
“for 1 do not think Ihave met you since you 
and Mr. Hale defended the rescuers of Shad- 
rach, the fugitive slave. My name is Mr. 
Blank. Iwas amember ofthe jury who tried 
them.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Dana; ‘‘I am delighted 
to see you.” 

“I think,” said the gentleman, ‘“‘I never saw 
two gentlemen more anxious than you and Mr. 
Hale were about the safety of your clients.’”’ 

** Certainly we were,” replied Mr. Dana. 

‘* But,” said the gentleman, “I did not feel 
the least anxiety in the world. I saw from the 
beginning there was no danger of your clients’ 
conviction.” 

* Why not?” said Mr. Dana. 

** Bedause,” said the gentleman, “I was the 
man who took Shadrach out of the door of the 
Court House, put him into a cab, and took him 
to a place of safety at Mr. Blank’s in old Con- 
cord,and concluded from the beginning that 
there was no danger of those other fellows 
being convicted while I was on the jury.” 

As a debater Mr. Hale was more than a match 
for those against whom hewas pitted in the 
United States Senate. He had to have all the 

ualities which go to the making up of a skill- 

ul debater, or he could not have maintained 
himeelfin that body. For two years he was 
alone there, the only anti-slavery man in the 
Benate, and he had to fight all the time. Every 
means that could be devised was resorted to to 
silence him, but he was superior to all attacks, 
whether they camein the shape of argument, 
sneer, open threat, or studied insult, He was 
not allowed a place upona Senatorial commit- 
tee. One Senator told him publicly that he was 
considered outside of any healthy political or- 
ganization in the country, 

Once, when he had been most outrageously 
abused in debate, he answered: “I am willing to 
place myself upon the great principle of human 
right, to stand where the Word of God and my 
own consciénoe concur in placing me, and then 
bid defiance to all rg cory sal 

To Calhoun, who said that he “would as soon 
argue with a maniac from Bedlam as with the 
Senator from New-Hampshire,” Mr. Hale re- 
torted that it was asomewlat novel mode of 
terminating a controversy to ee throw 
the mantie of a maniac’s irresponsibility over 
one’s antagonist. 

Foote of Mississippi, after denouncing a cer- 
tain billintroduced by Mr. Hale as “ obviously 
intended to cover and protect negro stealing,” 
turned to Mr. Hale and said: 

“TI invite him to visit the good State of Missis- 
si pi in which I have the honor to reside, and will 
tell him beforehand in all honesty that he could not 
go ten miles into the interior before he would grace 
one of the tallest trees of the forest, with a rope 
around his necx, with the approbation of every 
virtuous and patriotic citizen; and that, if neces. 
sary, I should myself assist in the operation.” 

To this Mr. Hale replied: 

“The Senator invites me to visit the State of Mis- 
sissippi and kindly informs me that he would be one 
of those who would act the assassin and put an end 
to my career ~ ~ * Well,in return for his hos- 
yeas © invitation, I can only express the desire that 

e should penetrate into oue of the ‘dark corners’ of 
New-Hampshire, and, if he do, I am much mistaken 
if he would not find that the people in that‘ benight- 
ed region’ would be very happy to listen to his ar- 
guments, and engage in an intellectual conflict with 
him, in which the truth might be elicited.” 

In the Senate debates Mr. Hale’s wit was as 
keen as a Damascus blade. Col. Hall,in his 
oratian, gave a number of instances of this. 

For example, Mr. Hale compared statesmen 
who were afraid to oppose the Mexican war to 
the Western man who said that be * got caught 
by opposing the last war, and he didn’t mean to 
getcaught again; he intended now to go for 
War, pestilence, and famine.” 





Speaking of President Polk’s back-down in the 
Oregon treaty matter, Mr. Hale said: ‘The 





President exhibited a Christian ess in the 
true Seriptural degree; but he didn’t inherit 
fhe Blessing of the meek—he didn’t get the 

Speaking of the Missouri compromise, Mr. 
Hale said that whether it had, as claimed, given 
peace to the country he didn’t know, but he 

ow that it gave peace to the Northern politi- 
clans whe voted for it. It sent them down 
to their political grayes, where they had rested 
in peace ever since. It settled them, if it 
didn’t settle the country. 

Senator Westcott called Mr. Hale to order, but 
informed him that he meant nothing personal. 
Mr. Hale replied: “I am exceedingly obliged 
to the Senator for his explanation. ‘The ques- 
tion of order has been raised but twice since I 
have had the honor of a seat in the Senate, and 
each time it was raised by the Senator from 
Florida upon the Senator from New-Hampahire. 
That satisfies me that there is nothing personal 
about the matter.” 

Mr. Clemens, in @ violent speech, asserted 
that the Union was already dissolved. Mr. 
Hale good-humoredly replied that it would be 
very comforting to many timid people to find 
that the dissolution of the Union had taken 
placé and they didn’t know it. 

‘Once in my life,” said he, ‘‘in the capacity 
of a Justice of the Peace, I was called on to 
officiate in uniting a coupie in the bonds of mat- 
rimony. I asked the man if he would take the 
woman to be his wedded wife. He replied, ‘ To 
be sure; I came here to do that very thing.’ 

“f then put the question to the woman— 
whether she would have the man for her hus- 
band; and, when she answered in the aflirma- 
tive, I told them they were husband and wife. 
She looked up with apparent astonishment, and 
inquired, ‘Is that all?’ 

“** Yes,’ said IJ, ‘that is all.’ 

*** Well,’ she sald, ‘it isn’t such a mighty affair 
as I expected it to be, after all.’ 

‘** Well, then, if this Union is already dissolved 
it has produced less commotion in the act than 
I expected.” 

Gen. Cass, in December, 1856, hoped God in 
His mercy would interpose in this slavery ques- 
tion before it was too late. Mr. Hale interjected, 
“He came pretty near it in the last election,”’ 
whereupon Gen. Cass was greatly shocked at 
the levity of so referring to the Supreme Being. 

Garrett Davis introduced a resolution that 
“no negro or person whose mother or grand- 
mother wasa negro should be a citizen of the 
United States.” Mr. Hale said, if in order, he 
would like to amend by putting in great grand- 
mother also, 

One paragraph in Co]. Hall’s oration contains, 
eee the best eatimate of the value of Mr. 

ale’s services to his country that has ever 
been made: 

* From a recent review of the whole series of 
speeches and votesin and out of the national 
arena,” said the Colonel, ‘I am impressed with 
the conviction that there is no more honorable 
and conspicuous record in American public life. 


It is a record marked by a high ethical tone, by | 


conscientious conviction, by tidelity to truth, 


by a standard of public duty modeled upon the | 


best traditions of Anglo-Saxon freedom, and 
by maxims drawn froma wide study and clear 
reading of the history of human liberty and 
progress in all ages. 1 go further. He was the 
man for his time and mission. He had a mes- 
sage for his generation, and, as much as any 
Man ever Was in political annals, was providen- 
tially sent and equipped for the great tourna- 
ment in which he played his part. 

‘* And I add the further belief that no intelli- 
tent, reflective, and unprejudiced mind, con- 
gersant personally with the events of that time, 
van rise from the study of his public efforts 
end the story of his life without the conviction 
ahat no other public man in America was equal 
to what he did, that none had the peculiar quali- 
ties in so high a degree to fill the great posts to 
which he was cailed as the ftirst anti-slavery 
Senator.” 

To the men of this generation the one striking 
thing about Mr. Hale’s career is that his State 
did not keep himin the United States Senate. 
Why was such a man turned out of office? What 
sort of policy was it that dictated his displace- 
ment by & man whose ratio to Mr. Hale 
Was about that which a tallow candle bears 
to the great orbof day? Well, everybody 
who knows what politics in New-Hampasbire is 
can answer the question easily enough. A 
parcel of cheap fellows put their heads to- 
gether and said that Hale must “go,” and 
so the great man was ignominiously turned out 
ofa place which he should have filled to his 
dying day. 

Curiously enough, at least one of those who 
helped do this thing had a prominent part in 
the ceremonies —— the unveiling of the 
Hale monument. Probably he felt that by hon- 
oring Mr. Hale's memory he would wipe outa 
wrong of which he had sincerely repented. 


——~- 


AND KAINMAKERS., 


RAIN 


THE DROUGHT WAS BROKEN AND 
THE FARMERS SAVED THEIR MONEY. 


From the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, July 30. 
Reports from all parts of Nebraska show that 
the heavy rain which now seems to have passed 
over was welcomed with delight by the farniers 
and regarded as completely disposing of all 
doubts as to the success of the corn crop this 
year. The prolonged period of dry, hot weather 
had exhausted the moisture from the soil and 
corn was beginning to dry up in many localities. 
The earth has now received a supply of rain- 
water that will undoubtedly last through the 
remainder of the season, with the occasional 
showers which always come, and the growth of 
corn from now until harvest can hardly fail to 
be prodigious. 
he farmers of this State had been confident 
of a good corn orop this year until their fields 
began to show the effects of the period of ex- 
cessive heat which preceded the rain. A few 
more days of that parching weather would have 
ruined the cropin many sections of the corn 
belt. So greatly were the farmers disturbed by 
the prospect of a disastrous drought that in 
some localities they subscribed money in lib- 
eral sums to have rain made to order. In Grand 
Island they had subscribed $2,500 for Mel- 
bourne’s services, and if they had been just one 
day earlier in doing so, they would have hac to 


. pay the rainmaker for the splendid rain which 


they received at the hands of nature. 

And this suggests an interesting question. 
Can a rainmaker legally collect pay for a rain 
‘with which his operations clearly have nothing 
whatever todo? If Melbourne had commenced 
operations at Grand Island in the nick of time, 
would the subscribers to that fund of $2,500 
have been compelled to pay for their share of a 
downpour that was general, and from which 
they could not have escaped? No doubt this 
question will be brought up some time under 
just such circumstances. 

But the rain came, at all ovents, and it was 
worth millions of dollars to the corn growers 
of the West. Fortunately it will not damage 
small grain to any considerable degree. A great 
deal of the latter had already been housed or 
stacked, and the low temperature and brisk 
breezes following the rain will save that which 
is stillexposed. The rain could not have been 
more timely and it is no wonder that the farm- 
ers are bappy. 





Said to Have Abused a Newsboy. 

Policeman Matthew Walsh of the Mulberry 
Street Station took a twelve-year-old newsboy, 
named Henry Grissler, to the Tombs Police 
Court yesterday and wanted him committed to 
the Juvenile Asylum for begging. 

Anthony Schwoerer, aroofer doing business 
at 120 Avenue B, asked permission to address 
the court on the case. He declared that Grissler 
was not begging, as the officer chargod, but was 
standing —— selling his papers, at Eliza- 
beth and Gran treets, when Policeman Walsh 
atepped up and, without any cause, began to 
cutt the boy’s ears. To escape the policeman’s 
violence the boy ran to the elevated station at 
the Bowery and Grand Street. The policeman 
followed him and olubbed him over the head 
with his billy. Then he took him around to the 
station house. 

Grissler had several bruises on his head to 

rove the atory of the olficer’s brutality. Justice 

eMahon discharged the boy. The case will 
probably be called to the attention of Superin- 
tendent Byrnes. 





Columbia Salmon Season Ended. 
From the Portland Oregonian, July 27. 
The salmon fishing season will end on tho lat 
of next month; in fact it is practically done 
now, as the take of fish is very light, and a good 


many are hanging up their nets. Just what the 
result of the season’s work isto be remains to 
be seen. Packers generally have been complain- 
ing of a short catch, but there are those who in- 
gist that the pack will be but little if any short 
of last year. A great many bluebacks and steel- 
heads have been canned, but this is nothing 
new. There are great possibilities in the salmon 
packing business, and this is why so few like to 
abandon it after once being engaged in it. As 
an instance, it is reliably stated that one paoker 
this season will clear $100,000. He has some 
peculiar advantages, and probably no other 
packer on the river will clear as much; in fact, 
some of them will clear nothing, if they are 
allowed to tell the story. 





Must Make Elis Own Complaint. 

Joseph Socco of 119 Canal Street tried to get 
@ Warrant at Essex Market Police Court yester- 
day tor the arrest of Charles Hoffman of 29 
Bowery, who owns the Rapid Transit Hotel at 
Chrystie and Canal Streets. Hoffman, it is 
charged, induced Henry Smith, a Fourth Ward 
man, who is now said to be insane, to invest 
$2,500 in the Rapid Transit Hotel. Since the 
investment was mado, Hoffman, it is said, has 
refused to recognize Smith as a partner and has 
given him no share of the profits of the bDuat- 
ness. Socco was told that Smith must appear 
in court and make his own compiaint. 

SE LACIE EE 
Sidney Dillon’s Bequest. 
From the Portland Oregontan, July 26. 

News has reached La Grande, Oregon, that in 
his will the late Sidney Dillon left $25,000 to 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
Union Pacific Railway. As the La Grande As- 
sociation is one of the five left in existence, It 
will receive $5,000. Members of the associa- 
tion bere were much elated at the news, as 
it will enable them to erect a suitable building, 





THE MUSEUMS ON SUNDAYS 


HOW THE MOVEMENT FOR THE 
OPENING WAS SUCCESSFUL. 


THE TRUSTEES HAD TO SUBMIT TO 


POPULAR OPINION UNMISTAKABLY 
EXPRESSED AND THE EXPERIMENT 
HAS PROVED A SUCCESS—CROWDS 
OF ORDERLY PEOPLE AS VISITORS. 


The popular movement which has resulted in 
the opening on Sundays, first of the Metropoll- 
tan Museum of Artand finally ot the Museum 
of Natural History, began eight years ago. In 
1884 there were several letters written to THE 
TIMES asking that the doors of these museums 
be thrown open to the public on Sundays, so 
that the working class might have a chance to 
study and view the numerous art and scientific 
treasures which those buildings contained, 
At first the movement provoked bitter opposi- 
tion, and Mr. Morris K. Jesup, the President of 
the Museum of Natural History, showed a deep- 
rooted opposition toward the plan. As his do- 
nations had been very large to the Museum of 
Art, and as his opposition was determined and 
seemingly impossible to overcome, it was 
thought prudent not to urge the matter lest he 
would call back his loan exhibition of paintings 
and other art objects, and so deprive the city of 
the benefits ofan extremely valuable and rare 
collection. 

In 1885, however, the matter took some 
definite shape. A monster petition for the 
opening of both museums was started by 8. P. 
Putnam, 33 Clinton Place, the Secretary of the 
American Secular Union. The Central Labor 
Union and other associations of workmen took 
the matter up and joined with Mr. Putnam in 
his petition. Atthat time there were several 
interesting interviews with the Trustees of the 
museums on the subject, which were published 
in THE Times. Joseph H. Choate, the lawyer 
and a member of the Board of Trustees, was in- 
defatigable in working for this measure, and 
the successful result iscertainly due partly to 
his efforts. 

The Trustees held several meetings and the 
subject was warmly debated among them. The 
question of expense seemed to be the one great 
obstacle. On Oct. 30,1886, Morris K. Jesup, 
on behalf of both museums, went before the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, over 
which Mayor William R. Grace presided, and 
read @ paper on the difficulties which would 
beset the path of the Trustees of both institu- 
tions if the Sunday openings were established. 
Mr. Jesup said that the working people were 
against the plan. 

Another objection urged was that the Satur- 
day half holiday, which was intended to be used 
for recreations of this character, would be use- 
less, and many merchants would refuse to grant 
it to their clerks because what could be enjoyed 
on that evening could be just as well enjoyed 
on Sunday. Then came the only possible objec- 
tion, the probable expense. The Boardof Al- 
dermen olfered to appropriate $4,000 for the ex 
periment, and private associations in the city 
were willing also to subscribe the necessary 
amount. Gen. di Cesnola was very much opposed 
to the opening on Sunday, on general grounds, 
and Henry G. Marquand, the President, feared 
that vandal hands beionging to Sunday visitors 
might deatroy the many treasures contained in 
the Central Park building. 

There were meetings in the beginning of the 
year 1887, but so pronounced was the opposi-® 
tion that it was deemed prudent to let the mat- 
ter go over until the annual meeting in the Au- 
tumn. 

Mr. Choate never lost an opportunity to urge 
upon the Trustees the advisability of an experi- 
ment with the Sunday opening. He puinted out 
that the movement would prove 80 p®pular that 
money would fiow into the treasury without 
stint. It was argued that $13,000 further out- 
lay would have to be spent, and that every year 
the running expenses of the museum had been 
such that the Trustees had been compelled at 
the end of the year to go down into their indi- 
vidual pockets to meet deticiencies. [n 1490 the 
city appropriated an additional $25,000, but 
that sum was not considered even sutticient to 
moet the probable expense. 

In the Autumn of 180, after many vexatious 
delays and unnecessary procrastination, the 
Trustees, urged by Mr. Choate, took the matter 
upinearnest. It was finally announced in S8ep- 
tember of that year that when certain altera- 
tions bad been completed the experiment of 
opening on Sundays the Museum of Art would 
be tried, and also the Museum of Natural His- 
tory would fall in line as soon as the new wing, 
which was then building, would be finished. 

The Museum of Art opened its doors with its 
usual reception in November. The Sunday 
question was mooted, but it seemed to be still a 
vague uncertainty. People, however, were 
tired of waiting, and they came to Mr. Choate’s 
aid with avim. ‘the Trustees themselves ac. 
knowledged that nancial reasons were the only 
ones that had kept them these many years from 
openly favoring the Sunday scheme. 

May 18 was chosen as the date for the final 
discussion of this matter. The Trustees had 
said thatit would require $12,000 a year to 
keep the museums open on Sunday. Mr. Charles 
B. Stover, who was connected with the Neigh- 
borhood Guild in Forsyth Street and numerous 
other popular movements of that character, or- 
ganized a society which he called the Museum 
Opening Committee. Through him this body of 
citizens offered to bear $4,000 of the expenses 
for the Sunday opening during the Summer 
months of June, July, August, and September. 
This would have been a third of the amount, 
$12,000, which the Trustees had said was nec- 
essary a8 an extra expenditure in making this 
departure. 

On the day of the mesting of the Board of 
Trustees & committee, consisting of Henry E. 
Howland, Charles C. Beaman, the Rev. br. W. 
8 Rainsford, and William L. Bull, presented 
the petition, now consolidated and having over 
thirty thousand siguatures. This paper truly 
represented all classes of citizens. Among the 
names signed to it were those of Abram &., 
Hewitt, Oswald Ottendorfer, William Rk. Grace, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Felix Adler, Oscar §. 
Straus, Charles 8. Fairchild, George William 
Curtis, Chauncey M. Depew, Gen, Ferdinand P. 
Farle, Postmaster Cornelius Van Cott, Conrad 
N. Jordan, Eugene G. Blackford, J. Coleman 
Drayton, Woodbury Langdon, Philip Schuyler, 
John N. A. Griswold, George W. Vanderbilt, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Eugene Kelly, Arthur 
Leary, Edward King, O. B. Potter, Henry B. 
Hyde, Henry O. Havemeyer, C. H. T. Collis, Col. 
F. K. Hain, Robert A. Chesebrough, Luther 
Kountze, Gustav H. Schwab, W. L. Cutting, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Henry Clews, the Key. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, the 
Rev. H. Morton Reed, the Rey. George R. Van 
De Water, the Rev. Edward B. Brady, the Rev. 
Anthony Lammel, the Kev. William G. French, 
James C. Carter, Frederic R. Coudert, Charles 
Coudert, E. Ellery Anderson, Everett P. 
Wheeler, Walter Damrosch, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Augustus St. Gaudens, Daniel L. Apple- 
ton, Charles A. Appleton, Dr. F. P. Kinnicutt, 
Dr. Ogden Doremus, Howard Mansiield, J. K. 
Graole, J. 8. Coleman, the Rev. David H. Greer, 
the Rev. 8S. W. Young, and W. E. D. Stokes. 

The meeting was held at the residence of Rob- 
ert Hoe, 11 East Thirty-sixth Street, and it was 
voted by a substantial majority “that, until 
further orders of the board, the museum shall 
be opened free to the public every Sunday from 
1 o'clock P. M. until hulf an hour before sunset.” 

Vice President Daniel Huntington presided. 
The other members of the board present were 
Treasurer Salem H. Wales, Trustees Joseph H. 
Choate, Robert Hoe, William E. Dodge, Theo- 
dore Weston, Hiram Hitehcock, Robert W. De 
Forest, John Q. A. Ward, Rutherford Stuyve- 
sant, Wilham R. Ware, Samuel P. Avery, 
William L. Andrews, Charlies 8. Smith, Richard 
M. Hunt, Richard Butler, John Bigelow, and 
Secretary L. P. DiCesnola. Messrs. Hunting- 
ton, Bigelow, Hitohcock, and Dodge voted 
against the measure. 

A petition from the opposition was also filed. 
It bore the names of the Kevs. W. R. Hunting- 
ton, Morgan Dix, Arthur Brooks, D. Parker 
Morgan, kt. A. Hoffman, Henry Y. Satterlee, 
Marvin R. Vincent, Vicar Geueral Thomas 8, 
Preston, John Hall, Henry Van Dyke, William 
M. Taylor, George Alexander, Talbot W, Cham- 
bers, Roderick ‘erry, together with William 
Allen Butler, Gen. ©. O. Howard, A. D. F. Kan- 
doiph, Henry M. Field, and Joan D. Rockefeller. 

This protest had or its principal objection the 
fear that the Sunday opening would be the first 
step towards the irreligious observances in 
New-York of the Continental Sunday. This 
seemed to be viewed with much horror by the 
petitioners, and among them, Strange to say, 
was the Roman Catholic Vicar General, the late 
Father Preston, protesting against the possi- 
bility of the Continental Sunday, which only has 
its existence in countries where the Roman 
Catholic religion prevails. 

The Trustees did not accept the offer of the 
$4,000 from the Sunday Museum Opening Com- 
mittee. It is said by them that the Sunday 
opening, as far aa finances are concerned. has 
certainly been only a source of increased ex- 
penditure. ‘The late Mrs. Robert Stuart re- 


voked the legacy of her valuable paintings to | 


the museum on account of this “irreligious” 
departure, and it is said that several other 
bequests have also been turned away for the 
same reason. 

On the first Sunday of the new régime, the 
Slst of May, there were over 11,000 visitors 
to the museum. Each Sunday since then has 
seon the building crowded with a good, orderly 
class of people—workingmen and their families 
and others who are not able to enjoy this privi- 
lege on any other day. As far as popularity is 
concerned, it has been a great success, and itis 
now looked upon as a no more startling innova- 
tion than the playing of the band in the Mall on 
Sunday afternoons. 

The appropriation being made by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment last week for 
the cpening of the Museum of Natural History, 
and the new wing being completed, to-day, from 
1 to 4:30 o'clock, will probably witness a throng 
of people studying the exhibits in this splendid 
collection and going home at least none the 
worse morally for in. 





THE 


INLAND RIFLE RANGE. 


UNCLE SAM DOESN’T WANT TO PAY TOG 
MUCH, SO IS INVESTIGATING. 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 6.—Operations have 
been suspended in the preparation of the ten- 
mile rifle range for the United States Govern- 
ment in Cumberland and Atlantic Counties. 
There seems te have been a hitch discovered 
which has causes the officials of the United 
States Ordnance Devartment to change their 
mind as to the availability of Jersey pineland 
for the ordnance-testing range. 

For several years the United States Govern- 
ment has had in view the erection of an inland 
range, where heavy ordnance could be tested 
without any fear of loss of life. To do this suc- 
cessfully the Government concluded to pur- 


chase & tract of land two or more miles wide 
and ten or twelve long, to be level, wooded if 
ete tn eulicientiy removed from civiliza- 
u e, an i 

communications yet near railroad or water 

1aries 8. Patterson, a relative of John H. 
Patterson, head keeper of the New-Jersey State 
prison, set about the task of securing the neces: 
sary ground for the Government. He looked 
at territory in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New-Jersey, and he found that by combin- 
ing the property of several land owners in South 
Jersey he could secure just what was needed. 
He was encouraged to proceed, and secured the 
immense tract. Much of it was owned by Rioh- 
ard R. Wood of Philadelphia and some of it by 
B. F’. Lee, Clerk of the Supreme Court. 

The land was surveyed, and part of the tract 
was cleared so as to show the level country. 
The clearing cost Mr. Patterson and his backers 
considerable money. In the meanwhile the 
subjectof the inland testing range was being 
discussed at Washington, and this led to soma 
information beifg filed with the Ordnance De- 
partment, 

Senator Hawley of Connecticut showed dia- 
grams and propositions for land in hisown 
State which could be purchased for less money 
than that secured in New-Jersey. Senaton 
Blodgett of New-Jersey, who was consulted in 
the matter, stated that the sum asked for the 
pine land in South Jersey was entirely too 
high, and that equally good territory could 
be secured in Monmouth County for much less 
money. Other Senators, too, came to the front 
with available lands, so that the Governmen 
Was obliged to drop for the present any idea of 
an inland range until what such land waa 
worth could be settled. 

The area secured and cleared in South Jersey 
starts at Richland and extends across to Cum- 
berland Furnace, near Mannamuskin Station, 
It is two miles wide and ten miles long, an¢\ 
crossed by only one er two roads, which wer¢ 
to be protected by electric bells, There are tw 
railroads running close to the tract. 

Mr. Patterson thinks the whole matter will 
soon be opened again, and that the bargain 
will be closed with the Government, but in the 
meanwhile the opening cut across the pine land 
is exciting much curiosity and considerable 
speculation among the South Jersey natives. 





POLITICS IN CONNECTICUT. 


2. 
SPECULATION AS TO THE DEMOCRATIC 
GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATE, 


NORWALK, Conn., Aug. 6.—It was announced 
this week that James W. Hyatt of this town, 
who was United States Treasurer under Mr. 
Cleveland, would not allow his name to go be 
fore the Democratic State Convention as a can- 
didate for the nomination for Governor. For 
the past few months reports have been indus. 
triously ciroulated that Mr. Ifyatt would be a 


candidate and was hard at work to secure tha 
prize, put the statement of his withdrawal 
comees from @ prominent personal and political 

Tiend. 

‘This leaves the field somewhat clearer, espe- 
cially for the friends of John J. Phelan of 
Bridgeport, who are pushing that gentleman’s 
claims for the nomination for Secretary oi 
State, the office to which he was electedin 1890, 
but which he has never filled owing to the elec- 
tion muddle. Mr. Phelan is popular in this 
vicinity, and will undoubtedly have all the Fair- 
field County votes, evenif the old ticket is nop 
nominated. 

Norwalk is credited in the newspapers with 4 
candidate for the office of Lieutenant Governor 
in the person of Senator John 8S. Seymour, the 
bright representative from the Thirteenth Sen- 
atorial District. Itis more than probable, how- 
ever, that Mr. Seymour does not want the newul 
nation and would hardly take it if offered t« 
him. He can do vastly more work on the fiooi 
of the Senate. 

The name of E. C. Benedict of Greenwich has 
been connected with the Gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, as has also the name of Senator D. M. 
Read of Bridgeport with the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernorship, but both announe?ments seem ta 
lack authenticity. 

It is fairly certain, however, that but one 
Fairfield County man will appear on the Demo. 
cratic State ticket, and in view of the strong 
fight he has made to secure the office to whiok 
he was elected, and for the good campaign 
work he is doing even thus earlyin the seaso%, 
that man should be Mr. Phelan of Bridgeport. 

rg 


NAVAL ACADEMY NOTES. 


nem inchoate die 
THE FOOTBALL TEAM’S PROGRAMME< 
INTEREST IN AQUATIC SPORTS. 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., Aug. 6.—It is reported that the 
United States steamship Constellation, after her re. 
turn the latter part of this month with the cadets 
from the Summer cruise, will stop at Norfolk to be 
refitted for a voyage to Havre, France, to transpor/ 
works of art to the World’s Fair, 

Preparatory toits game with West Point on the 
Saturday after Thanksgiving, the Naval Academy 
football team will play only clubs of first-class repa: 
tation. Among those already on the calendar is 
Princeton. The game between the two military in- 
stitutions will be particularly interesting this year, 
asitis the decisive of three games. The Naval 
Academy won the first in 1890 and West Point in 
1891. 

The naval cadets of the second class will finish all 
their drills and practical machine work in the shops 
neit week, and are expecting to go on leave on the 
13th instant. Leave will extend until Oct. 1, when 
the Academy reopens. 

The interest the cadets are now manifesting in 
aquatic sports has a special design init. They want 
to so commend themselves to the officers of the 
Naval Academy as to induce them tosecure an 
eight-oar shell for them. The race of Monday here 
with the Severn four-oar shells, half-mile course, 
by the cadets of the second olass, showed 
that there is splendid mettle in that crew. 
They lost the race = ‘4 bad steering 
over @ new course with a rudder that refused to an. 
swer the helm. The cadets were beaten two lengths, 
and it is calculated that their bad steering cost them 
five lengths. They want another trial, and have 
sent on their challenge for a two-mile race. The 
“Severn Club” has refused to row another race. 

The cadets would like very much to goto New- 
York in October to take part in the Columbian cele. 
bration parade, 

Naval Cadet Charles Webster of Massachusetts is 
the seventh cadet qualified by securing the 80 per 
cent. of the possible 100 in the 600 yards’ practice to 
shoot for the medal tor rifle marksmanship this year- 

an 


Crouch’s Eighty-fourth Birthday, 
From the Portland (Me.) Press, Aug. 2. 
There wasa large gathering of musical and 
literary people at the residence of Mr. George 
A. Thomas and Miss Charlotte Thomas last 


evening, the oceasion beinga reception tendered 
to Prof. F. Nichols Crouch of Baltimore in cele- 
bration of his eighty-fourth birthday. Prof. 
Crouch is the author and composer of the 
famous song “ Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ and the 
friends assembled had the pleasure of hearing 
him sing the charming ballad again in the im- 
passioned style in which he has sung it so many 
times. During the evening there were many 
musical, vocal, and instrumental selections and 
readings. Mr. Prentiss Loring delivered a short 
address, during which he presented Prof. Crouch 
a substantial token of the esteem in which his 
friends hold him. A letter of congratulation 
was read from Parker Pilisbury. 


Mississippi's Pensioners, 
From the Jackson (Miss.) Ledger, July 29, 
The Auditor, who is the Pension Commis- 
sioner, is not authorized by the law and cannot 
issue pensions save to the indigent and physic- 


ally disabled to earn a support by their own la- 
bor and who have no other means; the indigent 
widows of soldiers and sailors, and the indigent 
servants of soldiers and sailors; and if parties 
should succeed in procuring pensions who are 
not entitled to them, then the fund, being limit- 
ed, will be so reduced that the amount distrib- 
uted to each pro rata will be too small to be of 
any avail. Some counties are procuring three or 
four times as many applications as heretofore 
used, thus indicating that many will deubtless 
apply for pensions whose cases the law is not 
intended to cover. 








Prodigious Fall of Bain, 
From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune. 
Tn the twenty-four hours from 5 A. M. July 26 
to 5 A. M. July 27 the rainfall at Minneapolis 
was 7.80 inches—the greatest fall of water ever 


recorded by the Weather Bureau, and probably 
the heaviest ever known here. 





Interesting Exercises Held. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 6.—Thoe graduating ex. 
ercises at the University of the South closed last 
night with the announcement and delivery of de. 
grees. The Right Rev. OC. K. Nelson, Bishop of 


Georgia, delivered the baccalaureate sermon. Mr. 
Hugh R. Garden of New-York delivered the address 
before the literary societies npon the duty of the 
roung men of the South to themselves and to the 
epu Be and Chief Justice lL. HK. Bleokley of 
Georgia delivered the university oration, taking for 
his subject **The Right of the Mind te Protection 
against the Emotions,and the Necessity for Such Pro. 
tection.” The Alumni Association was addressed by 
Vice Chancellor Gailor and the Bishops of Louistana 
autho he a f Dector of Di 
‘he honorary degree 0 ° iVinity was 
conferred on the Right Rev. C. K. Nelson, Bisho 
Georgia, and the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 


of 
Law was conferred upon Hugh R. Garden of 7 
York and Chief justice. ik E. Bleakley of wae 
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AVERTING A PESTILENCE 


HOW THEY STAMPED OUT TYPHUS 
IN THIS COSMOPOLITAN TOWN. 


THE METHODS EMPLOYED BY THE 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT—DR. CYRUS 
EDSON’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN WHICH 


WORKED WELI—A STRONG FIGHT 
WITH GRATIFYING RESULTS. 


By fearless promptitude of action, an efficient 
Bystem of search and discovery in suspected 
places, and by tireless patience, combined with 
unsparing use of money to carry out the most 
approved modern ideas, the New-York Health 
Department succeeded in stamping out, like the 
small beginnings of a prairie tire, the outbreak 
of typhus fever, which, if left unchecked, would 
undoubtedly have swept the country and caused 
itself to be remembered as a national calamity. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson was chief of the division of 
contagious diseases last Winter, and on the 
morning of February 11 four postal cards were 
received at his office, 309 Mulberry Street, 
notifying the Health Department that there 
were four cases of typhoid fever at 42 East 
Twelfth Street. The circumstance of four 
cases of typhoid reported from a single house 
was remarkable enough to be suspicious, and 
Dr. Edson sent Dr. Charles F. Roberts, who 
is now Dr. Edson’s successor in the contagious 
diseases division, to the house to make a thor- 
ough examination of the cases and to look into 
the surroundings and report upon the general 
condition of the premises. He came back be 
fore long and said that 42 East Twelfth Streot 
was a lodging house, which received great num- 
bers of immigrants. 

At that news Dr. Edson started over there, 
accompanied by Dr. Roberts and Dr. Dilling- 


_ ham, and they found a house full of danger. 
The four cases of so-called “typhoid” were 
promptly diagnosed as typhus. Dr. Leo Dann, 
the physician in attendance, had been poking 
around among the herd that filled the place, and 
said that a good many of his patients seemed to 
have asort of dull, low fever, but he guessed 
they were all the result of inflammatory 
rheumatism or the grip. The health officers 
proceeded to turn over the —— crowd and 
found fifteen unmistakable cases of typhus in as 
many minutes. 

The gravity of the situation was very great. 
Instant action was necessary to prevent whole- 
sale infection of the neighborhood, and yet it 
Was equally necessary to discover the whole ex- 
tent of the disease at that time and to learn 
where the sick persons came from and if there 
were other nests elsewhere hidden away in the 
byways of the town. The Health Officers learned 
that all the persons in that house were Russian 
Jews, who had come in on the steamship Massil- 
la, which left Marseilles on Jan. 1 and arrived 
here on the 30th of the same month. [t was also 
learned that the people in 42 East Twelfth 
Street were only part of the shipload, which was 
entirely made up of refugees who had been 
helped to leave Russia for America through the 
agency ofthe Baron Hirsch Emigration Fund. 
Application to the offices of Baron Hirsch’s 
society in this town brought out the facts that 
the voyage of the Massilia had been lengthened 
by tempestuous weather, during which the 
ship’s hatches had been kept down for many 
days together, and also that on their way from 
Russia to Marseilles the party of refugees had 
staid for three months in the Jewish quarter 
of Constantinople, a place dirty beyond power 
of the Western mind to believe and wholly un- 
sanitary in every way. Typhus was a common 
disease there, but there was so much material 
that a high death rate had come to be avcepted 
as quite normal and as Nature’s way of dispos- 
ing of her surplus. 

From such places had the immigrants come 
who made up the Massilia’s cargo. The people 
were as badly off as they could be, and on land- 
ing had promptly scuttled off into such lodging 
houses as would receive them. Besides the 
house in Twelfth Street they had gone toa dozen 
other houses in town, whose localities were 
given to the Health Department by the Baron 
Hirsch officers. These houses were at 5 Essex 
Street, 31 and 85 Monroe Street, 46 Delancey 
Street, 85 Norfolk Street, 166 Division Street, 
102 Orchard Street, 49 Pike Street, 39 Water 
Street, 147 Madison Street, and 13 Forsyth 
Street. It was afterward learned that some of 
the refugees had moved into 32 Hester Street. 

Having ascertained these facts to work upon, 
Dr. Edson went back to his office and sent out 
such an expedition of his Inspectors as was 
never sent out before or since. And before 

night these Inspectors had reported and dis- 
posed of sixty-seven cases of typhus fever—a 
day’s record unprecedented in the history of 
New-York or in the history of any other great 
city during the last hundred years. And not 
only were all these cases found and reported, 
but all were sent off to the plague hospitals 
op North Brother Island, lacking a proper re- 
ception hospital. And then came the not lose 
important work of preventing the apread of the 
disease among those from among whom the sick 
ones had been removed. 

The system employed in dealing with neigh- 
borhoods suspected of infection with contagious 
disease is divided under two heads—isolation 
and disinfection—except in the case of small- 
pox, when the third precaution of vaccination 
istaken. The plan is not complicated except 
for the immensity of detail required to make 
the isolation and disinfection perfect, and ifa 
single hole be left for the disease to creep in, 
the whole work might as well not be done at 
all. It is necessary to isolate all persons, 
wherever they may be, who have been brought 
in contact with those who have de- 
veloped the disease, until the period of 
possible incubation be passed. The time of 
incubation is the time elapsing between the 
infection, or receiving the poison of the disease 
into the suspected person’s system, and the de- 
velopment or manifestation of the first symp- 
toms of the disease. The period of incubation 
in typhus feveris set downinthe booksto be 
greater than in any other disease, ranging from 
1 day to 31 days; butin the experience of the 
Heslth Department the range is less, being 
usually from 14to 21 days, and the doctors 
reckon 16 days as a fair average. 

In isolating the immigrants suspected of in- 
fection more than the usual precautions were 
taken. No unnecessary harshness was shown, 
but neither was there the slightest leniency 
permitted to any of the immigrants. They had 
all care andsuch gentleness as humanity de- 
manded, but no more. They came in, a collect- 
ed mass of disease, endangering the lives of 
many thousands of citizens of the country 
whither they fled foran asylum from starva- 
tion and Russian policemen. The Health De- 
partment acted on the Spanish proverb, “ Near 
is my coat, but nearer is my skin”; and it set 
outto protect the citizens of New-York first, 
and after that to do the utmost in 
power to help and heal the sick for- 
eigners. The Commissioners decided to 
put all the Russian Hebrews who had been ex- 
posed into two houses, which were provided 
forthe purpose by the officers of the Baron 
Hirsch society, who recognized the emergency. 
These two houses were 5 Essex Street and 42 
East Twelfth Street, where the first cases had 
been found. All the suspects were shut up 
there, and policemen, relieved every four hours, 
were stationed @t the doors under orders to al- 
low nobody to goin orcome out without a per- 
mit signed by Dr. Edson himself. 

It was arranged that the landlords, the men 
who had kept these places as lodging houses 
and whose families lived there, should come out 
when it was necessary to buy food, fuel, and 
such other things as were absolutely required, 
and precautions were taken against the spread- 
ing of the disease by them. The landlords did 
pot seem to think the situation so very bad, be- 
cause the persons shut up were not sick, and 
aimply lay around, stupidjy enough, like cattle 
waiting to be let outof their pen. Not until 
some members of their own families were taken 
sick did these men begin to show any special 
dissatisfaction. They found themselves in the 
hands of the autborities—whether the police or 
the health olflicers they did not distinguish—and 
they were used to it and took it philosoph- 
ically. 

As often as cases of undoubted typhus devel- 
oped, they were sent to North Brother Island, 
and as the number of ‘‘ suspects” diminished by 
such development, those at 5 Essex Street were 
transferred to 42 East Twelfth Street, so that 
all might be kept under one roof; and finally all 
of thenr were sent up to North Brother Isjand, 
because it was thought they could be better 
bandied there and would be just as comfortable 
in every way. 

In addition to the regular hospital and pavil- 
jons on the island, several temporary structures 
were built of wood for the reception of the 
“suspects.” The patients were placed in long 
wards holding twenty-eight beds each, an 
were cared for by trained nurses under the dl- 
rection of the regular medical staff. Every- 
thing was done for them that could have been 
done for any patient, and ali details for their 
comfort were scrapulously carried out. 

The requirements of the Jewish religion made 
it necessary to procure special food for the pa- 
tients, and also a great quantity of new dishes 
and utensils, because those already there had 
been used in the preparation of food which He- 
brews call unclean. All these constantly-ap- 
pearing problems were met and solved swiftly 
and thoroughly by the corps of physicians. 

Dr. Percival and Dr. Michon were in charge of 
the typhus wards upun the island, and they and 
all their assistants worked like bees. It was 
‘eharged at one time thata certain young poy: 
sician employed by the city, when detailed for 
duty on North Brother Island, had refused to go 
because he wae afraid of typhus. Dr. Edson 

says that he has looked into that matter and 
has learned that the doctor refused to go be- 
cause he was sick and unfit to be at work any- 
‘where. For several days he had been simuiv 


ite 


dragging himself about with a temperature of 

103° or 104°, and when this order came, in- 

volving great fatigue and bardship, he had 
merely reported that he was not able to serve. 

Much injustice was done to this young doctor 

at the time by printed statements reflecting 

upon his courage and professional honesty. 

‘As the number of typhus patients increased 
at North Brother it became necessary to pro- 
vide more wards, and, in accordance with the 
latest ideas in the treatment of the disease, 
tents were putup in which the cots were placed. 
The weather was very cold, and high winds 
swept across the bleak little spitof land. The 
tente blew down once after they had been put 
up, and were burned up by the fires which were 
then made in stoves. 

The problem of heating the tents was a diffi- 
cult one, and there was danger of injury to the 
patients until Commissioner Bryant hit upon 
the following plan: He found that there was 
ylenty of steam tO spare in the island’s boiler 
Bouse, so he caused a number of pipes to be 
laid, going out like the spokes of a wheel from 
the boiler house as ahub. These pipes ran out 
upon a plateau behind the boiler house, and each 
pipe ended in a big radiator set out there in the 
field. Then they built tents around the radi- 
ators, and the puzzle was solved. The desira- 
bility of tent hospitals, besides their cheapness 
and the facility of their construction, is the ease 
with which they can be ventilated. Fresh air 
and an unlimited quantity of it is the condition 
needed most during the treatment of sypans, 
and no wooden building, even with many doors 
and windows, can be ventilated as well as & 
tent, in which the afr, well warmed within, is 
continually changing. 

Meanwhile, nobody could tell how many per- 
sons other than the Russian Jews of the Mas- 
silia were incubating typhus germs in their sev- 
eral hiding places in New-York. Noarly 300 
Ruesian Jews had been quarantined or placed 
in hospital on North Brother Island, but, be- 
sides them, over 200 Italian immigrants had 
come in on the same ship and had scattered 
throughout the city or had gone to different 
parts of the country. By farthe greater num- 
ber of them had remained in town, and it was 
impossible to get any detinite information as to 
where they were. , 

It had happened that the Russian Jews had 
not been able to get work and had remained to- 
gether, and it was thus possible to handle them 
when the disease appeared among them. Had 
it been otherwise the spread of the disease 
throughout the town would have caused great 
mortality. 

But the Italians had dispersed, and though, 
as it afterward was learned, only a few cases of 
typhus appeared among all of them, yet the 
Health Department could not foresee this fact, 
and it became necessary to hunt through more 
than 100,000 Italians then in New York to dis- 
cover, if possible, signs of typhus. Anybody 
who has ever tried to find out even the sim- 
plest things from the Italian or Jewish resi- 
dents of the tenement districts can appreciate 
to some extent the difficulty of this work before 
the Health Department. They are sullen and 
suspicious and refuse all information asked 
by Americans on general principles. But 
when it comes to a question of disease, 
they will hide in closets, burrow in cellars, 
run away—do anything to avoid the visit of a 
physician, and lie with the most magnificent 
elaboration as to all matters touching their own 
sickness or that of their neighbors. They 
throw every possible obstacle in the way of the 
Board of Heaith in its regular rounds of in- 
spection of the tenements where they live, and 
in the typhus emergency they followed out all 
their traditions. The Health Inspectors were 
obliged to go personally to every house and into 
every room to examine every person and to 
scratch around among the ragsin the corners to 
be sure that nobody was lying hidden. 

The Italian population of this city being over 
100,000, besides those of other races living in 
the same neighborhood, it is clear that the 
Health Department had a tremendous job on its 
hands. The regular physicians of the depart- 
ment were then working fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day, andit was necessary to increase 
the force. Ten new Inspectors were added, re- 
cruited from the Summer Vaccinating Corps, 
and these men worked like horses with the 
rest until the search was completed. The fort- 
unate result of practical immunity from typhus 
among the Italians did not lighten the labor of 
inspection while it lasted. 

“After a few days cases of typhus, sometimes 
traceable to infection from the Massilia’s pas- 
sengers, began to appear in different parts of the 
city andin hospitals. One case was found in 
the alcoholic ward of Bellevue Hospital, by 
which eighteen persons were exposed. This 
man was sent to North Brother anc the exposed 
persons were isolated during the period of 
probable incubation—twenty-one days. Some 

atients in the hospital had been discharged 

ust before the discovery of the typhus case and 

were reasonably suspected of exposure. Such 
of these persons as had regular homes were al- 
lowed to go about their business, because the 
disease is not contagious during the period of 
incubation until the first symptoms begin to 
develop, but each person was visited daily and 
his condition examined. Those who had no 
regular homes, but lived ina different lodging 
house every night, were corralled and taken 
back to the hospitals they had just been dis- 
charged from. In all, about fifty persons were 
detained at the various hospitals and less than 
two dozen were kept under inspection at their 
homes. 

For about two weeks the department fought 
like firemen, and could not tell whether they 
would be able to save thetownornot. But 
after the disease developed among the Mas- 
silia’s passengers to a great extent, and hardly 
anywhere else, they began to feel encouraged 
to believe that the pestilence was under control. 
Comparatively*few deaths occurred, the dis- 
ease being of a mild type. The remarkable 
character of the patients may have had some- 
thing to do with the mild form which the fever 
took with them. 

The distinguishing feature of the delirium of 
typhus is its savage intensity, and therein lies 
one great danger to the ordinary patient. An 
American or an Irishman or a Frenchman is 
kept in bed only with the greatest difficulty. 
His mind works ceaselessly and he wears him- 
self out with endless fancies and raging rest- 
lessness. Englishmen, Germans, and Italians 
are easier to manage, but all need careful and 
constant watching or they willbe outo!f bed 
and out of the window, very likely. 

Many patients must be strapped to their beds 
for days. But these Russian Jews exhibited 
different behavior during delirium than any 
persons ever seen beforein the history of the 
department here. It seemed as if thpy 
had not life enough to be delirious. They 
lay stupid, sometimes mumruring incoher- 
ently, and perhaps tossing aboutin bed. But, 
instead of trying to get up, they rather ap- 
peared to wish to burrow down out of sight, and 
to get away. They obeyed all directions prompt- 
ly, as if they feared punishment if they should 
disobey. Tosay they were tractable would not 
express the facts; they were like cowed animals 
under the whip. Such a fixed mental attitude 
as this could only have been brought about by 
many years of oppression and habitual hope- 
lessness and fear. Whatever may have been 
the shaping cause, the result was that these 
persons all had light cases of typhus. 

The disease appeared in comparatively few 
cities outside of New-York. poradio cases 
were reported from Chicago, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, Oakdale, Mass., Kinderhook, N. Y., Prov- 
idence, R. I., and Newburg, N. Y. Wherever it 
did develop the town authorities established 
a rigid isolation and the patients generally got 
well. Sporadic cases were also reported from 
various parts of the country, where the people 
were so frightened that they employed methods 
of treatment which were fairly mediw#val They 
put their patient in a little hut in the middle of 
a big field, and set a table outside the door. On 
the table the most venturesome person in the 
village went once a day and left food and drink. 
Of attendance and nursing these unlucky per- 
sons had next to none. There was no special 
excuse for any of them to get well, and most of 
them did not. 

The folowing tabular statement issued by the 
Health Department gives a general review of 
the extent and mortality of the epidemic. 

Table showing the number of cases of typhus 
fever and deaths resulting from that disease oc- 
curring in New-York City between the dates of 
Feb. 11 and May 20, 1892, among Russian He- 
brews, passengers of the steamship Massilia, 
and also among the residents of New-York City 
infected by contagion from said Russian He- 
brews: 

Recov- 
ered, 

125 

45 


Number of 
Character. Cases. 
Massilia passengers......138 
Residents of New-York.. 60 
Health pg em- 
ployes, nurses, helpers, 
aod poties btecentennanh RD b | 5 6 


33 176 


Died. 
13 
15 


176 


An examination of this table shows some 
curious things. Of 138 cases of typhus among 
the Massilia’s passengers only 13 were fatal, a 
showing of a little less than 10 per cent. Of 
the 60 secondary cases of residents of New- 
York infected by the immigrants 15 cases were 
fatal, or 25 per cent of the whole number at- 
tacked by the disease. Of Health Department 
employes and others of similar character 11 
persons were taken ill and 5 died—nearly 50 per 
cent. Itisfair to assume that the physicians 
and nurses represented the highest order of 
intelligence among these persons, and 
the secondary cases, mainly other immi- 
grants and alcoholic tramps in low lodging 
houses, probably came next. If a connection can 
fairly be drawn between the relative intelli- 
gence of these classes of patients and the varia- 
tion in the percentage of mortality from 50 per 
cent. to less than 10 per cent., it tells a strange 
story of arace robbed of their own minds by 
dreadful cruelty, and isnot much of an argu- 
ment in support of the theory of the survival of 
the fittest. But probably such an inference 
would not beafairone. The number of cases 
of illness in the second and third classes 
is much smaller than in the first. There were 
138 cases among the Russian Jews. If 
138 residents of New-York had been 
taken down with the fever, and 138 
physicians, nurses, and policemen had also 
were obliged to go to bed with the disease, then 
a comparison of the death rate In the three 
classes would be a proper basis for an inference. 
But the total number of cases in the second 
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in the third only eleven persons were taken 
down. The chances for a bad condition of the 
system and a predisposition to disease are, of 
course, no greater among the smaller number 
than among the larger, but a single case amon 
the smaller would affect the average very muc 
more. 

The methods of disinfection used by the 
Health Department have been as thorough as 
ingenuity could devise. Of course, all clothing 
and other fabrics suspected of containing typhus 
germs were burned. All houses where sick or 
suspected persons had been present were fumi- 
gated and refumigated with sulphur. On board 
ship the sulphur was sprayed with superheated 
steam. After fumigation the floors and walls 
were scrubbed with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury or corrosive sublimate. The solution 
was made with 1 part of bichloride to 50v of 
water, and was strong enough to destroy any 
germ it touched. Then the place was fumi- 
gated again and finally aired. After this treat- 
ment no further precautions were taken, and 
people just like those who had gone out crowd- 
ed in again and swarmed over the floors as 
usual, and the houses soon resumed their for- 
mer aspect, but not one secondary case of 
typhus has been reported from any of these 
places. 

Throughout the Spring and Summer frequent 
cases of so-called typhus have been reported 
almost every day to the Board of Health, but 
nearly all these cases have turned out, upon in- 
vestigation, to besimple typhoid, arising from 
various causes and in no way chargeable even 
to bad sanitary conditions in this city. As an 
officer of the board said: *“ These people go out 
into the country and live where the drainage is 
bad, and fairly eat typhoid besides. Then they 
come back here and the disease develops, and 
in some Cases they think they have typhus in- 
stead.” : 

The last case of typhus which was chargeable 
to the epidemic of last Winter was reported to 
the Board of Health on June 22 last. Previous 
to that, two men named Ochstein, who had come 
here from Boston, showed the first symptoms of 
typhus on June 2. Several cases of typhus 
have been detected at Quarantine since June 
22, but these persons have been shipped straight 
to North Brother Island, and no chance has 
been given for the infection to spread. 

There was one case from the steamship Her- 
Man, aud this man is now discharged as well. 
There was one such case on July 14 and two on 
July 15 from the steamship Nevada, and one 
case discovered on July 18 at Quarantine. But 
the plague of last Winter is extinct. 

So great a feat as this performed by the 
Health Department would have been utteriy 
impossible to accomplish if the necessity had 
risen twenty, ten, oreven five years ago. The 
Board of Health was organized in 1866, and 
since that time its work in details has been 
gradually perfecting. So recently as when Dr. 
Edson took charge of the Bureau of Contagious 
Diseases the affairs of that bureau were almost 
hopelessly chaotic. He set himself to work to 
bring system into the bureau, with the result 
that when the emergenoy of last Winter came 
he was prepared for it, not only injthe matterjof 
medical skill, but in the far more important 
matter of organized mechanical appliances for 
the two prime and absolute necessities in such 
work—isolation and disinfection. 

In the detail of disinfection there is no doubt 
but much hardship has been wrought = in- 
dividuals. When poverty-stricken immigrants 
have only their clothing and their bedding in 
the world, to take the whole sum of their 
worldly goods away and destroy them by fire, 
without recompense to their owners, is enrtain- 
ly heroic treatment. It oan only be justified on 
the ground of doing the greatest good to the 
greatest pumber among the city’s inhabitants, 
and on this ground has the Health Department 
worked swiftly and fearlessly, and their work 
has met with unqualified success. 


WHEN CAUGHT, RARELY TRIED. 
sie ic 
HOW “‘GREEN-GOODS” MEN MANAGE TO 
DEFEAT THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. 


A fair indication why the “ green-goods” 
business flourishes and the supply of circulars 
with which the country is flooded continues to 
grow is afforded in the case of Samuel Ward and 
Isaac Rosenthal. The story of this case An- 
thony Comstock told to a TIMES reporter yester- 
day. Itis the story of the failure of Justice to 
do her work after the criminals have been 
caught. 

It was not through any efforts of the police 
that Ward and Rosenthal were captured. Mr. 
Comstock made the arrests himself on Oct. 18, 
1890. The swindlers’ den was at 339 West Fif- 
ty-ninth Street, and a pile of circulars, a oyclo- 
style, and all the paraphernalia of the business 
were found ‘there. Moreover, one of the men 
had on his person when arrested a decoy letter 
sent him by Mr. Comstock, which he had opened 
and read. 

If there ever was a clear case against two 
criminals, it was this one; but the men were let 
out on bail and have not yet been brought to 
trial. Since October, 1890, the same men have 


been arrested three or four times, Mr. Comstock 
says, but they are free, under bonds, now, and 
when they will be tried is a question. 

Mr. Comstock said, in speaking of the reason 
that there were not more “‘green-goods” trials 
and convictions: 

“The men get their cases put off and put off. 
and finally escape by means of a political ‘ pull.’ 
Yes, itis partly the fault of the District Attor- 
ney’s oflice, though not entirely. 

*“*Mr. Nicoll has promised to have the cases 
brought up, but they are delayed along time 
and are never put on the lists fortrial. I hops 
that as soon as the heated term is over we snall 
getatthem. Nothing would please me more, 
and for that I am waiting patiently.” 

A second example of the stock of the public 
prosecutors in bringing the swindlers to trial 
was cited by Mr. Comstock. It was that of a 
man who called himself M. Croonke after arrest 
but was known as Dwyer Lefore,as he lived 
with a married woman of that name. 

Croonke had his headquarters on Lexington 
Avenne. He was arrested, with the woman, 
and has for some weeks been in the Ludlow 
Street Jail. Thatisas nearashe has come to 
receiving the punishment that the law pre- 
scribes, however. 

In the Croonke affair. as well as the other, the 
police had nothing to do with the arrest of the 
criminals, the capture of whom is apparently 
always left to the Post Office authorities. These 
persons collect the evidence, of course, but 
they have other kinds of offenders besides 
*“green-goods”’ sharps to look out for, and 
where they have the power the police ahould do 
their share of the work. This, it is evident, 
they are not doing in this particular branch of 
lawbreaking. 

Mr. Comstock has received word from differ- 
ent parts of Connecticut in regard to the circu- 
lars bearing the address “ R. F. Pine, 227 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street,’’ which 
were spoken of in THE Times. This scamp 
Pine seems to be bolder than most of his kind, 
for he has sent his circulars to nearly every 
bank in that State. 

Several other samples of the “ green-goods”’ 
industry have lately beon putonthe market. 
Under its present highly-protected conditions the 
“sawdust game” promises to be one of the best 
paying businesses. 





School Examiners Surprised. 
Detroit, Mich, Aug. 6.—Four Sisters of 
Charity from St. Felix Convent appeared be- 
fore the County Board of School Examiners and 
asked permission to undergo the regular writ- 
ten examination required of teachers in the 
public schools for the first and second grade 


certificates. The members of the board were 
somewhat dismayed at first, but the sisters said 
they had no intention of teaching in the publio 
ng or even of securing teachers’ certiti- 
cates. 

They desired to find out whether they could 
pass the exami@ation of the public-school sys- 
tem, and they wished to make a comparison 
with the examinations required of teachers in 
the convents and parochial schools. They were 
permitted to take the examination. 


> 

Kansas Corn Injured by Drought. 

ToPEKA, Kan., Aug. 6:—The regular monthly 
erop report of the State Board of Agriculture 
shows increased acreage in wheat, corn, and 
oats. The increase in Winter wheat is 6.98 per 
cent., Spring wheat 10.4 per cent., making the 


actual acreage 4,118,664. The increased acre- 
age in corn is 7.4, making the acreage 5,594,- 
807. The oats acreage is 1,613,797, an increase 
of over 24 per cent. The corn has been greatly 
injured by drought, and especially in the oen- 
tral corn belt and the southern and southwest- 
ern parts of the State. 

The corn throughout the eastern part of the 
State isin first-class condition. Corn is later 
than usual, and good crop conditions from now 
on may make a comparatively good crop where 
almost failure is feared. 








Gas Fixtures Dealers’ Mecting. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 6.—The National 
Association of Dealers in Gas and Electric 
Fixtures has concluded its second annual con- 
vention here. The members sell 75 per cent. 
of all fixtures sold at retail outside of the fac- 
tories. The question of protection from manu- 
facturers who sell direct to the consumer caused 
much discussion, and measures were adopted 
looking to discontinue this. 

L. B. Cross of Kansas City was re-elected 
President, W. E. Goodman of Milwankee Vice 
President, 8. B. Dodd of Cincinnati Secretary. 
John Kelly of Pittsburg Treasurer, and L. Bag- 
got of Chicago a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The next meeting will be held at Chi- 





cago in August, 1893. 





FROM A PRIVATE’S DIARY 


TRYING TO MAKE AN ISLAND OF 
VICKSBURG. 


WORKING UNDER FIRE FROM THE CITY 
—FORAGING EXPEDITIONS—A DUM- 
MY MAN-OF-WAR—HOW THE IN- 
FANTRY SAVED THE NAVY FROM A 
CAVALRY ATTACK. 

V. 

The big army of Gen. Grant that left Mem- 
phisinthe Spring of 1863 was well equipped 
inevery respect. We had been rebrigaded by 
assigning two new regiments with three old 
ones, and these two new regiments numbered 
more men than the old three. We steamed 
along slowly, the navy in the advance, until 
Milliken’s Bend was reached, and here we leit 
troops to work, or tcy to work, a connection 
across to the Mississippi below Vicksburg. 

We continued on down and landed a short 
distance above the canal dug # year before by 
troops who came up from New-Orleans, which 
was expected to change the course of the 
Mississippi, thus isolating Vicksburg. We 
camped here behind the levees, filled up the 
levee at the head of the old ditch, and proceeded 
to dig it deeper and wider clear across the point. 

A “history,” speaking of this locality in con- 
nection with the original ditch, says: ‘‘ The in- 
evitable exposure of the troopsin the swamps 
and on the river began to tell fearfully on the 
health of the men.” It did not appear to hurt 
us old fellows, but the new regiments suffered 
severely. The water wasso near the surface 
that a grave could not bedug except in the 
levee, and that levee was one long cemetery. 
Vicksburg could be seen—particularly the court- 
house—from where we worked on tho canal, 
and our antagonists.certainly could see us, for 
they had one big gun that used to greet 
us once in a while by dropping a shell 
in our vicinity. We were too old to got 
caught after the first shell, as we stationed men 
to watch for the smoke when the gun was fired, 
and one yell from them sent us in a hurry to 
cover. This was simply amusement, as it was 
the only excitement we had, for a gun fired one 
mile off and where you see the puff gives a man 
time to drop before the shell reaches him, and 
“Whistling Dick ” was three miles off. 


On returning to camp from the ditch we gota 
drink of whisky, and here I may say thatin my 
three years and eight months in the army it was 
the only whisky issued, and it had to be drunk 
in the presence of the Colonel. At first we were 
allowed to take our drinkin a cup to quarters 
and fix it up with sugar and hot water, but 
there were men who would se}l their drink and 
then we had a drunxen soldier. There were 
others who would save every day until they 
had a canteen full and then get drunk. “ Drink 
that whisky now, right here, or go without,” 
was the order. 

In digging the canal we threw all the dirt on 
one side between the ditch and our camp, 
making a new levee. Finally it was decided to 
try the wasbing-out process again. So the 
dams at the head and foot were blown out and 
the Mississippi River let have full sway, but the 
strong current continwed in its old course. Al- 
though the water, of course, went through the 
canal, it was not of suflicient force to wash 
it out for navigation and cut otf Vicksburg, 
with its heavy batteries. 

So we closed it up again, and then opened a 
place in our levee to let out the water. The dam 
at the head was not strong enough, and in the 
night it broke, letting the river into the canal, 
and as we had not closed up our levee it came 
rushing into our camps. The result was that 
we had to camp on the main levee, the cemetery, 
and here we staid for a week. Finally the 
breaks were fixed, and then we went to work to 
dig ,that canal deep and wide enough to float a 
gunboat, but after all this work it was a failure, 
and, to the bestof my knowledge, a boat never 
passed through. 

Early one morning we went pell-mell out of 
our tents to see Whut was the matter, as there 
was a terrible cannonading in progress. We be- 
held two of Admiral Farragut’s men-of-war-—- 
the Hartford and Albatross—paying their re- 
spects to Vicksburg. It was a wonder to us, as 
noue or few of us Westerners had ever seen a 
man-of-war or salt watereven. The Vicksburg 
guns welcomed the Admiral, and he retired aud 
returned to New-Orleans and Ben Butler. Vicks- 
burg and her batteries were on too high a blutf 
for the naval vessels except at short range, and, 
therefore, little injury was done on either side. 

As before stated, a soldier must be kept mov- 
ing—doing something—or else illness; so we 
were sent on excursions up the river, a regi- 
iment ina boat, to forage. These were under 
control of the Colonel, and we steamed along 
until a plantation was seen that looked as if it 
had not been “ looted.”’ There we made a land- 
ing and proceeded deliberately to take all the 
corn and hay for our animals, while each man 
took all the sweet potatoes and chickens hecould 
carry. It was robbery, but this was war, and 
in almost every instance we would find that the 
planter had burned his cotton for fear we would 
take it, We could not eat cotton, and cared 
nothing for it; but those chickens, fresh pork, 
and sweet potatoes, all cooked in one kettle at 
the same time, were delicious. Ali the trouble 
was that we had to go back to that old ditch. 

Our river navy furnished us with one night's 
great fun, of which we were previously notified. 
An old coal barge was fixed up with high smoke- 
stack, well braced, portholes, dummy tars, 
lanterns hung inside, logs for cannon, and a 
siow, smoky fire lighted so as to burn along 
while before setting tire to the hulk. A very 
dark night was selected, and the dummy guy- 
boat set adrift. The Confederates were vigi- 
lant, and as s00n as she was within range 
they began firing at her. She bad nothing to 
fear, and continued on her course. It was 
a beautiful sight, as it looked as though they 
had achain of batteries for miles, and all at 
work on that barge. It lasted an hour and they 
did not sink her, but she beached herself and 
burned a short distance below Vicksburg, andin 
the morning those hot-blooded Confederates 
Viewed that harmless old huik. She had not 
only proved amusement to us and expensive 
to the Richmond Government, but it proved to 
the naval officers that our gunboats could also 
run the blockade, which was afterward done. 

Before running the blockade there was an ex- 
pedition up the Yazoo, where the jealousy that 
almost always existed to a certain extent bo- 
tween the army and navy culminated in another 
failure to get to the rear of Vicksburg. 

In a former article in THE TIMES a story was 
told of the failure at Hain’s Bluff, as our navy 
could not silence the batteries there. In those 
States along the Lower Mississippi there is much 
swamp land and many connecting bayous. “A 
short distance - the Yazoo there was a bayou, 
and up through this bayou we went, pre- 
ceded by three of our best gunboats. 
We used stern-wheel steamers, but the 
bayou was so narrow and overhung by 
trees that the smokestacks were lowered, 
and yet the decks were raked and every light 
piece of timber was torn off. The bends were so 
short that we had to put men ina boat, with 
a hawser, which they made fast to a tree, and 
then, with capstan, we worked her around, 
something the same as can be seen in docking a 
liner in New-York, but more primitive in its 
methods and with less room. Those steamers 
looked as if they had run half adozen blockadea. 

Finally we abandoned the luxury of steamers 
and took empty coal barges, which were towed 
by tugs, and in these we passed through a series 
of bayous, lined on each side byswamps. We 
had not seen the gunboats, but were told they 
were in advance. 

After two days of this seafaring life we dis- 
covered land, and had a good sleep that night, 
as we could stretch out. Early in the morning 
everything was in a hurry, as the daring navy 
was surrounded about fifteen miles from 
fs by cavalry. Breakfast was swallowed only 
asasoldier can do it,and off we went. The 
ground was soft, and,we had no particular road 
to travel on, but we were to keep the bayou in 
sight and march parallel. 

About 4 o’clock in the afternoon, bang, 
whiz! came a rifle ball. We halted, deployed! 
and through cane brakes, over logs—water knee 
deep at times—we plodded as fast as we could, 
firing now and then in the direction of the 
sound of breaking cane in our front. In twenty 
minutes we emerged from the swamp, and, sure 
enough, there the boats were, all three, in a 
line, portholes closed, and not the least sign of 
life about them. 

The story brought to us the night before was 
true. They were surrounded by cavalry. Cav- 
alry has nothing to do with infantry, especially 
in aswamp or woods. They slmply went away, 
and we formed line on the bank close to our 
navy. Ky considerable coaxing and promises 
the prisoners were finally induced to open a 
porthole, and when they really found it was 
the ditch diggers they actually gave the cavalry 
a few shelis as they went over a distant bill. 

Some “intelligent contraband” had given the 
news of the advance to Hain’s Bluff instead of 
to the Yankees, and tho cavalrymen camo 
across land and chopped two or three trees so as 
to throw them across the bayou in the advance 
of the boats. Then they rode around them and 
felled a few below, and the boats were prisoners. 
The dismounted cavalrymen then crawled up 
close on each side and amused themselves firing 
into the portholes and at every movable object. 
The naval cadets closed up everything as tight 
as possible, and at night a brave man slid over- 

board and floated until a safe distance was 
reached, and then made for the shore and to us. 

I met my old schoolmate again there, and he 
told me it was the toughest forty-eight hours 


he ever put in inside of that iron coffin. It was 
frightfully hot, (as they kept up steam to scald 
boarders,) and they dared hardly move, for an 
iron-clad gunboat is made for long distance and 
big ball tiring, not Minié balls. 

They had a good diver aboard, and he took a 
line, dived under the fallen trees below the 
boats, and returned over the trees to where he 
started. Then a heavy hawser was attached, 
and by using the capstan it took the place 
of the light line. The hawser was made 
fast to the boat, which steamed ahead, 
and the fallen tree was slued around out of 
the way. Thus we saved the navy, who thought 
to steal a march and gain a great victory wWith- 
out the aid of the army. We escorted them 
down slowly, as they had to crawfish it all the 
way, for the bayou was too narrow to turn 
aroundin. They had to stand agood deal of 
joking, as we kept close to them until we 
reached our coal barges, especially in regard to 
cavalry navy. 

Thus there was another failure, several 
steamers to repair at Government expense, and 
we camped again at Young’s Point, in sight of 
the Court House and Vicksburg. 





TAXES ON CHURCH PROPERTY. 
° SS 
WHY ASSESSMENTS ARE MADE ON ALL 
THE SYNAGOGUES, 


The writer of the New-York letter in the 
Christian Advocate makes the criticism in the 
lastissue of that paper that the parsonage 
property of Protestant churches in this city is 
subject to taxation while that of the Roman 
Catholic Church is free. He asks some one 
familiar with the law of the State to explain 
why one should be taxed while the otheris not, 
and says that it seems strange that an Episco- 
pal residence in Madison Avenue, occupied by 
@ Roman Catholic prelate and his household, 
should be exempt from all city tax, while the 
house of a Protestant clergyman, though ad- 
joining the church building and a part of the 
church property, must meetits annual assess- 
ments. The writer holds that a Protestant par- 
sonage is as much devoted to church purposes 
asis the residence of a Catholic priest, and 


thinks that if this sort of discrimination is tol- 
erated a pilgrimage to Plymouth Kock will soon 
become a national necessity. 

Inquiry at the Tax Oftice in regard to this crit- 
icism does not bear out what the CAristian Ad- 
vocate’s correspondent states as a fact. The 
law declares thatall property devoted exclu- 
sively to religious and educational purposes 
shall be exempt from taxation whenever those 
persons having auch property in charge shalijap- 
ply for exemption, accompanying their applica- 
tion with an allidavit thatthe property is used 
only for the purposes stated. ‘There are aflfiaa- 
vits on file at the Tax Office in connection with 
all cases of exemption, and the Tax Commis- 
sioners declare that no property is exempted 
except as authorized by law, and that in each 
case an affidavit accompanies the application. 

Under the law, all churches used only for 
church purposes are exempt. There is no par- 
sonage in the city that does not pay taxes, 
whether it may be the home of a Protestant ora 
Catholicn. The Christian Advocate writer evi- 
dently refers to the residence of the Archbishop 
and the residence of the priests of the Roman 
Catholic cathedralin his criticism. These two 
houses are assessed on the tax books at $90,000, 
and they pay taxes on such an assessment. 

The rectory of Grace Church, at Broadway 
and Tenth Street, is assessed at $80,000. Itis 
said at the Tax Office that Broadway property 
ismuch more valuable than Madison Avenue 
property, aud that the apparent disparity in as- 
sessinents is due to this fact, the Grace Church 
rectory being assessed at twice as much as 
Archbishop Corrigan’s residence, which stands 
at $40,000, and very much above the residence 
of the assistant priests, at the corner of Fiftieth 
Street and Madison Avenue, which is assessed 
at $50,000. 

The only church property in the city which 
does not escape taxation appears to be the 
property of the Hebrews. Janitors are kept in 
the synagogues to attend tothe baths which 
are in the basement of all Jewish places of wor- 
ship. The point bas been made that since the 
maintenance of these baths is a part of the 
Jewish religious ceremonial, the synagogues 
should be exempted and no tax should be levied 
against them from thefact that the mano in 
charge of the baths lives in the synagogue. The 
Commissioners have always felt, however, that 
the law did not permit them to recognize a 
place of worship as a place of residence under 
any circumstances, and on this account they 
have always taxed the synagogues. At 
the same time they have taken cognizance of 
the fact that the baths are situated in syna- 
gogues as part of the Jewish form of worship, 
and they have scaled assessments to the lowest 
possible figure in order to show their apprecia- 
tion of a condition which the law does not yet 
recognize. 

It is positively declared at the Tax Office that, 
except in cases In which a church is also used 
as a residence, the law of exemption is made to 
apply whenever those interested ask that it be 


done. 
——— 


ELDORADO’S POPULARITY, 


—_—_ —_=_-—_ — 


SUCCESS ATTENDS THE MODERN SUM- 
MER ENTERPRISE. 


The popularity of Eldorado is evidently grow- 
ting atarapidrate. During June and July the 
throngs which went over to that delightful re- 
sort were so large that those interested in it 
believed it to be on the very top wave. But 
these fine days and cool nights have been more 
attractive to the pubiic, and throngs of persons 
visit the place nightly. The success of the en- 
terprise has pleased the patrons as well as the 
managers. 

The Eldorado is a fine, healthy place, con- 
ducted on a broad scale, without the cheap and 
petty devices for ‘‘bleeding”’ people found in 
many suburban resorts. The play of “Egypt 
Through Centuries” is still a great drawing 
card. Thousands witness it daily. The mag- 
niticent ballet spectacle has done much for the 
place. The fact thatit has made the spectacle 
a success is the highest possible compliment to 
the author, Augusto Francioli. To see it once 
is to create a desire to see it again. In this 
spectacie Signor Francioli has produced a num- 
ber of the most beautiful dances ever seen on 
the stage. They are given with a fidelity to 
detail which is surprising, considering the great 
number of dances’ and the intricate figures in 
every ballet. 

But the ballet ia not the only notable feature, 
for the spectacular effects are very fine and the 
posing and tableaus are executed with great 
skill. On the whole, ‘Egypt Through Cent- 
uries ”’ is well worth seeing, and Eldorado Is de- 
serving of the success which attends its produc- 
tion. 

The spectacle is not given on Sunday, but the 
visitor will be entertained to-day by a very fine 
concert. Several well-known vocal artists havo 
been engaged for the occasion. Cornetist Theo- 
adore Hoch, who is now famous through his 
playing of the “Nightingale Song,” will give 
several numbers, and Director Nahan Franko 
aud the Eldorado Band of sixty pieces will piay 
selections from “ Faust,’’ ‘“*Carmen,”’ ‘* Trova- 
tore,” besides several gems of Wagner music. 
As these concerts are held in the open air, vis- 
itors will enjoy the delightful sensation of 
sitting under the umbrageous trees, meanwhile 
enjoying the music. 

——— = 


TO TALK ABOUT MARS, 


THEOSOPHISTS OF HARLEM ANNOUNCE 
A MEETING FOR TO-NIGHT. 


The Theosophists of Harlem will have a mect- 
ing to-night, at which the Theosophical teach- 
ings concerning the planet Mars will be 
explained. The meeting will be free, open to 
the general public. It will be held in the hall 
on the third floor at 142 West One Hundred 


and Twenty-fifth Street. John M. Pryse of the 
American section of the Theosophical Society 
will open the discussion and will be followed 
by Prof. Claude P. Wright of the London head- 
quarters. 

Some of the subjects that are to be discussed 
are these: 

‘Mars is periodically inhabited, but not at pres- 
ent.” 

“There are seven Marses, six of which are invis- 
ible. The inhabitants of the Mara chain are now on 
one of these six.” 

“Communication between the Mahatmas of our 
earth and inhabitants of the Mars chain exists and 
has for ages.”’ 

“Phobos and Deimos are not moons belonging to 
Mars. Why Mars has none.” 

“Why signaling to Mars must fail.” 

“The state of evolution on Mars as compared with 
our earth.” 

“The relation of the sun to Mars, and what the san 
is, showing the molten-mass theory to be erroneous.” 

“The planetoids between Mars and Jupiter and 
their inhabitants.” 

“A strange peculiarity of the inhabitants of the 
Mars chai>.” 

** Mars as @ wholo is a boing.” 

“ The esoteric meaning of Mars in mythology.” 

“ How Mars and other planets assist this earth in 
its evolution.” 





Shot at Her Lover, Killed Herself. 

GUTHRIE, Oklahoma, Aug. 6.—Kate Patterson 
of Crescent City at midnight secured a double- 
barreled shotgun, walked in ber night clothes 


to her lover's house, called him out, and shot at 
him. Thinking she had killed him, she placed 
the muzzlé of the gun in her mouth and with her 
bure feet pulled the trigger, her brains being 
blown out. Her lover was unbarmed. Jealousy 





was the cause. 


CARPET MAKERS SUFFER. 
—— 
ONE RESULT OF THE CHOLERA SCARE 
IN EUROPE. 


The threatened advance in the price of car- 
pets by reason of the suspension of importa 
tions of carpet wool from the cholera-tnfected 
districts across the ocean is giving carpet deal- 
ers much concern. As itlooks now, very little 
Donskoi wool will be brought here. That is the 
wool chiefly used in this country for making 
carpets.. It is of superior quality and the sup- 
ply of it is usually equal to the demand. Out of 
100,000,000 pounds of wool brought here last 
year, 75 per cent. came from that section. 

The American market is now almost bare of 
the Donskoi product. This is not unusual in the 
Summer time, because the carpet-making year 
begins in September, purchases being made at 
the Nijnii-Novgorod fair, which is held every 
year, beginningin August. This year, it is un- 
derstood, the fair will not be held, and, if not, 
there will be no supply from this source upon 
which to draw. 

_Carpet wool is raised in South America, in 
China, and in Asia Minor, and in none of these 
countries does cholera prevail. The wool, how- 
ever, is inferior, and there is not enough of it 
for this market. If production snould be stimu- 
lated by the embargo laid on Russian woo! the 
result would be to bring a lower grade of wool 
here than carpet makers have been using, and 
this would of necessity produceinferior carpets. 
Wool buyers have little faith that the market 
willbe supplied from any ‘new quarter, and 
those who have Donskoi wool on hand refuse to 
sell or to name a price for it at this time. A 
nominal value for such wool is quoted, showing 
an advance in price from 23 cents to 26 cents 
per pound, but orders are not filled even at the 
higher price, and the quotation is misleading. 

The order from the Treasury Department, 
through Walter Wyman, Supervising Surgeon 
General of the United States. Marine Hospital 
Service, contains in the following paragraph 
the prohibition that aifects importers of carpet 
wools: 

* Information has been received that cholera pre- 
vails in the Caucasus, in Eastern European Russia, 
in Persia, in Calcutta, and on the western littoral of 
the Red Sea; and, in view of the threatened further 
spread of the disease and because of the danger 
which attaches to rags, furs. wool, hides, &c., which 
may have been gathered in the infected districts and 
to articles of personal wear therefrom, itis hereby 
ordered that no vessel having rags, furs, skins, hair, 
feathers, boxed or baled clothing or bedding, or any 
Similar article liable to convey infection, hailing 
from any port in the districts aforesaid, and no ves- 
sel from any port carrying the above-mentioned mer- 
chandise or immigrants trom the present infected 
districts or trom districts that shall hereafter be offi- 
cially declared infected, will be allowed entry to 
any port in the United States unless provided “with 
either a Consular certificate or a certificate from a 
medical officer of the Marine Hospital Service or 
State or local quarantine oilicer of the United 
Statesto the efiect that the vessel, cargo, persenal 
effects, &c., have been disinfected in accordance 
with the methods herewith prescribed.” 

Copies of the order having been sent to im- 
porters, Louis Windmiiller, on behalf of his 
firm, wrote to Gen. Wyman, asking if wool im- 
ported from Smyrna and Constantinople would 
be admitted to entry without disinfection, pro- 
vided the American Consuls at those ports cer- 
tified that there was no cholera at the place of 
origin. Gen. Wyman replied, advising that 
shipments be deferred until siter the cholera 
epidemic, because such would be considered 
suspicious as having been gatbered, if not posi- 
tively at points infected, yet at points in close 
commercial relation with infected districts. As 
to expense of disinfection, Gen. Wyman wrote 
that if done abroad it must be at the expense of 
the importer or exporter; if here, under the 
management of State or local Boards of Health, 
the cost was determined by the boards; but if 
done at a United States quarantine station, un- 
less there might be some unusual expense 
incurred, there would be no cost. 

‘*Such an order,”’ said Mr. Windmiiller, “ must 
seriously affect shipments, because only entire 
cargoes are disinfected at the Government 
Quarantine Station, while importations in 
smaller bulk fall into the hands of local author- 
ities. That means virtual confiscation, and im- 
porters will be very slow to take any such risks. 
They have had abundant experiences in that 
line and feel that they can afford to suspend 
business rather than to carry it along with such 
drawbacks,” 

The wool growers are in a bad way over the 
matter. They killed many of their sheep dur- 
ing the Russian famine. Hoping to make up 
this loss they decided to advance the price of 
wool Now that their market is shut off they 
despair of getting rid of their wool at any price. 
————______— 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT CENTRAL PARK. 


ALLEGED NEGLECT, INCIVILITY, 
SHIFTLESSNESS OF EMPLOYES. 


Within twelve months two official investiga- 
tions into the condition and management of 
Central Park have been made by the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts. The first inquiry was 
mnade by Commissioners Barker and Holahan, 
and the second by the present Commissioners 
of Accounts, C. G. F. Wahle and Michael F. 
Daly. In each instance a report was submitted 
to the Mayor, and upon approval by him was 
sent to the Park Commissioners, with the sug- 
gestion that steps be taken to remedy the abuses 
pointed out. Although both reports deait chief- 
ly with the zoological collection and the mis- 
conduct of Keeper Conklin, they likewise con- 
sidered matters pertaining to the general 
management of the Park, and some pertinent 
criticisms and suggestions were offered. 

There is no evidences that the Park Conim is- 
sioners have taken any steps toward improving 
the condition of the Park, unless the action of 
the boara last Friday in referring the matter of 
putting the roadways in good order to Commis- 
sioner Straus may be regarded as one step in 
that direction. Severalor the driveways have 
been graveied recently, and that work is re- 
garded by the Commissioners as in the line of 
improvement. 

Complaints of incivility and carelessness on 
the part of some of the Park employes and of 
tbe slovenly appearance of certain parts of the 
Park are becoming frequent. These complaints 
have usually found vent in the daily news- 
papers, but recently some of them have been 
tiled with the Park Board. The officers of the 
City Improvement Society have complained of 
the lack of proper care evidentin the appear- 
ance of the Mall and its approaches. They 
furthermore propose to keep the Park Depart- 
ment fully informed of any remissness that may 
come under their observation. These citizens 
argue that a sufficient amount of monoy is ap- 
propriated annually for Park purposes to keep 
the parks in first-class order. 

Mayor Grant said yesterday that his attention 
had not been called to Park Department affairs 
since he received the report of Commissioners 
of Accounts Wahle and Daly. That report, to- 
gether with the preceding one relating to 
charges against Keeper Conklin, had been 
placed in the hands of the Park Commissioners 
and the Mayor assumed tbat efforts had been 
put forth by them to remedy all shortcomings. 
Mayor Grant said that he had not recetved any 
complaints against the Park Department either 
officially or personally. 

inquiry at the office of the Park Department 
relative to the two reports of the Commission- 
ers of Accounts yesterday was not productive 
of satisfactory results. The Secretary was ab- 
sent, a8 well as the Commissioners, and the man 
in charge, while expressing a willingness to 
give any information within his power, said 
that he had never scen the documents in ques- 
tion. They might be locked up in the Secre- 
tary’s desk, or they might be. in the possession 
of the President of the board 
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** Deacon”? White Getting Even, 

“ Deacon” 8. V. White has mado good progress 
in settling with those who were his creditors at 
the time of his failure last Fall. They showed 
their confidence in him by “signing off” their 
accounts, and he has proved that they correctly 
estimated his determination to pay them in 
full, although, of course, by their action they 
gaveupany iegalclaim upon him In the last 
six months Mr. White, according to Wall Street 
report, has paid $400,000 to his creditors. 

Ever since he resumed operations after his 
firm’s suspension he has been very active and 
very successful. He has made money in all the 
notable stock movements since then. He has 
been in deals in Western Union, Manhattan, 
Sugar, and Cordage, and is now credited with 
great protits ou operations in General Electric 
stock. It is the Wall Street story that he has 
about $200,000 more to pay, and the Wall Street 
belief that he will do so in a very short time. 
eel 

Not in Favor of Sunday Opening. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aug. 6.—The second 
annual convention of the Catholio Total Absti- 
nence Union of America clesed here yesterday. 
A report from the Committee on Resolutions, in 
which was a clause favoring the opening of the 
World's Fairon Sunday, met with a storm of 
opposition and the clause was finally expunged. 

Otticers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President—The Right Rev. Bishop Jo- 
seph Cotter; Firat Vice President—G. W. Logan, 
Philadelphia; Second- Vice President—The Rev. 
James M. Scanlan, Chicago; Third Vice Presi- 
dent—Miss Mary I. Cramaioe, St. Paul; Treasurer 
—The Rev. W. J. Mahone, Cleveland; Secretary 
—wW. A. Nolan, Philadelphia. 

aR: CER 
Their Sixty-third Anniversary. 

From the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph, Aug. 1. 

The sixty-third anniversary of the marriage 
day of Mr. Thomas Hays, in Pulaski Township, 
near Rochester, has just been observed by a 


family reunion, and four generations of guests 
were present. The host is eighty-six years old, 





TOO MUCH WINE IS MADE 


CALIFORNIA GROWERS CARRYING 
VERY LARGE STOCKS. 


STORAGE FACILITIES TAXED TO THEIR 
UTMOST CAPACITY, WITH NO CHANCE 
OF GETTING RID OF THE PRODUCT— 
EVEN A HIGH TARIFF WON'T SAVE IT. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 6.—The outlook for the 
wine growers of California in the approaching 
vintage season is alarmingly unfavorable. There 
is a big surplus of native wines in the cellars of | 
the wholesale firms in this city, enough to sup- 
ply the export market and home demand for six 
months or more, and the producers in all parts 
of the State have their storage facilities ex- 
hausted, with no opportunity of selling at any- 
thing like profit, and few of them can afford, in 
the face of the existing conditions, to provide 
new cooperage. 

For four years the market has been running 
down. Grapes which were readily sold at $30 
a ton and made into wine that brought 30 and 
35 cents a gallon were easily obtainable last 
year at $9 and $10 a ton, and the dealers would 
have considered themselves fortunate to get 15 
cents a gallon for the wine. This year promises 
an even worse condition. 

The annual consumption of California wines 
in the United States is from 16,000,000 to 
17,000,000 gallons, as based on statistics for 
the last three years. The amount used in this 
State alone is about 6,000,000 gallons. New- 
York, the Eastern distributing centre, takes 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 gallons; New- 
Orleans the same, and the remainder goes to the 
comparatively new market of Chicago. 

Against this demand the San Francisco deal- 
ers have nearly 12,000,000 gallons stored in 
their vaults, and itis estimated thatthe pro- 


ducers have from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 gal- 
lons on hand, and are making from 20,000,000 
to 25,000,000 gallons each year. At 20 cents a 
gallon, a low figure for ordinary sales, this 
would represent from $12,400,000 to $14,400,- 
000 locked up in the wine casks of California. 
During the four years the growers have re- 
ceived little or no income from their business, 
and unless they can get at some of the money 
represented in their storage of stock, there will 
be many failures before the grapes of 1892 are 
pressed. 

One of the extensive growers, Charles A. Wet- 
more of Livermore Valley, has already been 
forced to assign because on a stock valued at 
$55,000 he could not realize enough to keep up 
an indebtedness of less than $25,000. Mr. Wet- 
—_e is Secretary of the State Viticultural So- 
clety. 

The fact, as admitted py the growers them- 
selves, is that the industry has been almost 
ruined by the putting of bad wines on the 
markets Vineyardists, often inexperienced in 
even the growing of grapes, have gone to wine- 
making to secure the profit that their vines 
would not otherwise bring, and they not only 
produce an inferior wine, but allow it to sour 
through ignorancs of the art of preservation. 

They make wine and attempt to keep itas a 
New-England farmer makes cider and barrels it 
up. When they find that the stook is souring 
they sell it for whatever they can get, and it is 
rushed overland and sold for the ordinary Cali- 
fornia wine. The result is the ruin of the indus- 
try, and it has brought the growers, to a point 
where the dealers will not take their wine at 
the price of production. 

California wines that were recently sold in 
New-York brought 18 cents a gallon for 1,000 
barrels, with the freight of 10 cents a gallon 
paid by the seller. 

M. M. Estee, the Republican politician, is the 
most widely known of the American wine grow- 
ers, and is one of the best local authorities on 
the industry. He has large vineyards in the 
Napa region and controls one of the biggest 
wineries in that valley. 

Mr. Estee admitted to a Times representative 
the other day that the industry was not so good 
as it had been and that “it is rather running 
down if anything.” The trouble, he declared, 
has been with the producers and dealers prin- 
cipally, The growers have not made as good 
wine as they should have made, said he, and 
the dealers havé failed to sustain the market. 
Mr. Estee said he gre the fifty-cent tariff 
was just about right, and that he would have it 
neither more nor less, but he did not explain 
why it had not relieved the dealers of their sur- 
plus stock of good wines. 

C. Carpy & Co., a well-known firm of pro- 
ducers, insist that the American people will 
hever consume the wine that California can pro- 
duce and that there must be an opening for the 
product in foreign countries. They not only de- 
clare that the tariff is unnecessary for the pro- 
tection of the industry in this country. but that 
they are willing to compete for the trade in even 
France and Spain if traffic is free and open. 
‘“We have tv sell our wines as cheaply as we 
would have to under any conditions,” sald a 
member of the firm, ‘‘ and all that the tariff does 
is to enable the New-York dealers to put French 
labels on the California product and sell it at 
the rates of imported wine.” 

The California Wine Growers’ Union declares 
that the vineyardists have been losing money 
for four years, but it hopes that a better condi- 
tion will resuit from a general prosperity of the 
people if the coming Presidential campaign re- 
sults in a change of Administration. 

President P. C. Rossi of the Italian Swiss col- 
ony, —— annually an immense amount of 
wine in Sonoma County, says that the business 
has been going from bad to worse for four 
years, and that there is no solution of the difti- 
culty insight. The colony has continued in 
existence only by putting agents on the road 
and selling directly to retallers. 

Millions of dollars are invested in California 
wine growing and the prospects of general fail- 
ure are very serious. I[t is significant that all 
the producers speak hopefully ofashort grape 
crop. 





NEW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


we 


A KENTUCKY CONCERN WHICH IS 
TAKE RISKS AT LOW RATES. 


Insurance men are interested in the organiza 
tion of a new fire insurance company at Louis 
ville, Ky., known as the Columbian, of which a 
branch office is to be established in this oilty. 
The new company threatens to be something of 
a free lance in insurance and to offer to write 
policies at rates considerably below those 
which are charged by many of the oid com- 


panies. Having this purpose in view, it will not 
join the Insurance Board at Louisville nor else- 
where, but will bid for business on wholly inde- 
pendent lines. 

It is said at the office of the agents in this city 
that insurance will be written for any kind of 
property, provided reasonable safeguard may 
be furnished by means of the automatic sprink- 
ling apparatus of which these agents have 
charge. In wood-working mills, for instance, 
such of the old companies as will write risks 
at all insist upon premiums amounting from 6 
to 7 per cent. in all cases in which there may be 
no automatic sprinklers and from 3 to 4 per 
cent. in cases in which the sprinklers are in 
use. The new company proposes to write them 
up to $20,000 at from 2 to 24¢ per cent. in all 
cases in which the insured will adopt the auto- 
matic sprinkler, and will make such other 
reasonable changes in the direction of safety as 
mer be required. 

The new company will decline to write term 
er and will insure only from year to year. 

his is a radical departure from the usual 
custom, in which three-year policies are the 
rule rather than the exception. 

It is said that the capital of $1,000,000 has 
been fully subscribed on a par basis, and that 
the company will enter the field much better 
equipped for business than the average. W. P. 
D. Bush is to be President and A. W. Hart Gen- 
earal Manager of the company. 

Among the Directors in this city are James A. 
Brown, Auditor of the New-York Life Insurance 
Company, and John McAnerney, President of 
the Seventh National Bank. The firm of Brown 
«& Skinner will have chargo of the Eastern 
business. 

It was said yesterday at their office that all 
the requirements for doing business in this 
State would be complied with at Albany by 
Sept. 1, and that the company would be ready 
to write insurance here by Sept. 15. 


ceaton Tnnstchccsaialitipasiad 
Pain’s Coney Island Fireworks. 
Pain has been indefatigable in his attempts to 
give a constant change in his programme to the 
people who have attended his fireworks in- 
closure at Coney Island by adding both to his 


stage performances and fireworks display all 
the novelties possible, so that those who visited 
“Venice” once would do so again. He is gur- 
passing himself this season in his flreworks dis- 
play. Among the new ones which were Intro- 
duced last night were Baby McKee and Baby 
Ruth with rattles, with the White House in the 
background, and on the front of each rattle was 
1892 and 1896. A portrait of Harrison in fire- 
works, which dissolved intoa view of Cleveland, 
was @ vory clever thing, and one which was 
never before attempted in fireworks. 

The novelty of the week was last night’s pres- 
entation of the portrait of Columbus, the 
caravel, and the perspective of Palos, where 
Columbus set sail in 1492. The picture dis- 
solved and then showed the arrival of Columbus 
on the Island of San Salvador. The fireworks 
and “Venice” are given every night except 
Monday. 


TO 
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JACOBITE SONG. 


1715. 
Now who will speak, and lie not, 
And pledge not life, put give ? 
Slaves herd with herded cattle: 
The dawn grows bright for battle, 
And If we die, we die not; 
And if we live, we live. 


The faith our fathers fought for, 
The Kings our fathers knew, 
We fight but as they fought for: 
We seek the goal they sought for, 
The chance they hailed and knew, 
The praise they strove and wrought for, 
To leave their blood as dew 
On fields that flower anew. 


Men live that serve the stranger; 
Hounds live that huntemen tamé; 

These life-days of our living 

Are days of God's good giving 

Where death smiles soft on danger 
And life scowls dark on shame. 


And what would you do other, 
Sweet wife, if you were I? 
And how should you be other, 
My sister, than your brother, 
if you were man as I, 
Born of our sire and mother, 
With ehoice to cower and fi 
And chance to strike and die? 


No churl’s our old-world name i», 
The lands we leave are fair: 

But fairer far than these are, 

Bat wide as lands and seas are, 

But high as heaven the fame is 
That if we die we share. 


Our name the night may ewallew, 
Our lands the churl may take; 
But night nor death may swallow, 
Nor heli’s nor heaven’s dim hollow, 
The star whose height we take, 
The star whose light we follow 
For faith’s unfaltering 6ake, 
Till hope that sleeps awake. 


Boft hope’s light lure we serve not, 
Nor follow, fain to find: 

Dark time’s last word may smite her 

Dead, ere man’s falsehood blight hers 

But though she die they ewerve not 
Who cast net eye behind. 


Faith speaks when hope dissemble;: 
Faith lives when hope lies dead; 
If death as life disssembles, 
And all that night assembles 
Of dreams by dawn lie dead, 
Faint hope that smiles and trembles 
May teil not well for dread: 
But faith has heard it said. 


Now who will fight, and fly not, 

And grudge not life to give? 
And who will strike beside us 
If life’s or death’s light guide us; 
For if we die, wedie not: . 

And if we live, we live. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
~The Atheneum, 
I 


THE ALTRUIST IN COBDUROY. 
BY H. V. BROWN. 


a 

Asthe much-battered door in the high 
garden wall was opened—opened slowly, 
gently—and the undersized, deformed, 
rather singular-looking man dragged him- 
self out in his limping, painful way under 
the elms, a voice (not disagreeable in it- 

self, yet terrible in its significance) called 
after him from the garden: “Jacob’Laur! 
Jacob Laur! come back an’ hear th’ rest; 
I’ve on’y told ye summat o’ th’ truth. Come 
back, lad, an’ hear it out like a man!” 

But Jacob did not go back, and the man 
shouting from the garden did actually ar- 
rive at the conclusion that he was a poor- 
hearted sort of chap not to be able 
to listen to the end of a story like 
that. The truth! aJl the truth! Jacob 
had heard enough. He had heard 
more than he felt he could bear to think of 
with any degree of manly self-possession 
while the eyes of men looked on him. So 
he stood out here alune, under the great 
sweeping arms of theelms that were al- 
most like friendly things to him in his deep 
suffering, with two or three firelike rays 
from the hot July sun thrown across his 
face and his bare head and his sadly-worn 
clothes, and all his mind absorbed in ap- 
palled and incoherent contemplation of 
this pitiless flood that had suddenly rushed 
down upon his life. It was said, indeed, 
in this smiling land of Teignbury that 
Jacob Laur’s mind was not a matter of any 
great moment, either to himself or to the 
world at large; yet a stranger passing just 
then through the solitude of the leafy can- 
opy, under which the rough-hewn dwarf 
was shrinking from the light, might have 
imagined, perceiving the expression of the 
man’s eyes (supposing he did not avert 
them, which he likely enough would have 
done) and the eagerness of his rugged dark 
face, that he was not incapable of some 
sort of meditation alike on things seen and 
things unseen. There was a kind of inde 
finable pathos in the simple fact of such a 
man’s existence. He did not seem to be 
wanted by anybody in the world—at times 
he did not seem to want himself. If he had 
been born in a town he would probably 
have been brutalized beyond all hope. But 
he had lived always with his face close to 
the breast of the great mother, and a wide- 
spread reputation for stupidity was the 
worst that had ever been urged against 
him by the people among whom he had 
spent his years; and, to say truth, stupidity 
was considered no unpardonable sin in 
Teignbury. It was so very common. 

Nor had Jacob ever been harshly con- 
demned on the score of his unmistakable 
plainness of feature, and his still more ob- 
vious ungainliness of body. His physical 
imperfections were acquiesced almost 
reverentially by the country folk in that 
scattered neighborhood, very much as they 
accepted the uglinessof the toad, the crafti- 
ness of the weasel, and the fact that some 
days were pleasant and some not and some 
harvests g and some bad. \V hen people 
with short memories were speaking of 
Jacob, and happened to forget his name, 
they might be sure of making his personal- 
ity manifest by referring to him descrip- 
tively as the ugly man of Teignbury. And 
truly he was less than handsome. One of 
his shoulders was a good deal lower than 
the other; the right side of bis ill-shapen 
body appeared to be partially paralyzed; 
his hands and feet were out of all réason, 
and his face, with its curiously ungraceful 
black beard, its high cheek bones, and dark 
be wildered-looking eyes, could hardly be 
paid even remoteiy to sagaset anything 
like an ideal dignity of manhood. 

There came the sound of laughter from the 

arden, and Jacob moved further from the 

Sor in the wall. He usually seemed to 

walk with difficulty, though he was ac- 

counted a good workman; but now his step 
was like the pained movement of some 
sorely-wounded creature. Each ring of 
merriment from the garden had an eifect 
upon him as of actual laceratjon of the 

fiesh. Still he did not hurry; he was a 

slow son of toil, Whon he got out from 

under the trees he came to a stile beside a 

small pond; on the other side of the stile 
was a pathway leading through more trees, 
an irregular avenue. Somé rabbits were 
scampering about this eo ; some of them 
frisked round, cocked their ears, and stared 
saucily at Jacob, and Jacob leaned slightly 
_on the stile and watched them with a fa- 
miliar sevse of companionship. He had 
always claimed kinship with the apimal 

creation—not that he_ ever i 80, 

or even thought of anything 60 

pagan; still the paganism, if paganism it 

be, was there, deep rooted in his nature. 

There was something very “yar in the 

reflection that, though i t pe © 

merry over this shameful thing tha noe 
happened, yet the creatures of wood an 
field would, at least, remain respectfully 
silent. He loved tliem all the more ever 
after for this consiéeration they showed 
him in his hour of outering, 

But there came a noise like the growl of 
g dog in the pheasant cover south of the 
avenue, and the rabbitsfled. The deolinin 
sun could send d his glory here, en 
there wae the shine of it all upon the little 
stagnant pond. Floating on the water, its 

tem and half of ite petals already sucked 
down, was a white rose; evidently someone 

the hall had let it fall into the water 
while getting over the stile. he rose 
was lying close to the bank, and Jacob 
went down on his knees, took it from the 
water, shook it with friendly gentleness, 
threw it nthe grass, where a 


getting up from his knees 


likely to see it. As 
sé stable | 


‘¢lock chimed 6. “TVll go back and put on 
my coat apd things," acob Laur said to 
himself. e other men were hastening to 
the toolhouse, but Jacob contrived to slip 
out his coat and hat without their seeing 
him. Then he limped home through the 
avenue andthe fields. He lived with his 
widowed mother and he was her only child. 

He washed himself with a great splash- 
ing noise in the garden behind their cot- 
tage; then, having rubbed himself with a 
coarse towel until you mighthave — 
he was trying to get the skin o: is 
face and arms, he sat down in si- 
lence with his mother at the tea- 
itable. She was a very old and weary-look- 
ing mother. No one seemed to see much to 
admire in this bent and white-haired 
woman; yet her wrinkled, sad face was a 
face of wonderful sweetness and pounty in 
Jacob’s eyes. And all that she was to him 
he was to her. He had always told her all 
his heart so far as he had been able to tell 
it, and as they sat together at tea on this 
lovely July evening in the little sitting 
room that was dearer tothem than the 

omp of Kings, with the sunshine ‘on the 
ow wall, where hung the faded picture of 
a famous battle, the canary (a venerable 
and beloved creature also) making believe 
to sing in its big wicker cage at the open 
window, and the fragrance of the conmon 
flowers heavy upon the Summer air, Jacob 
told his mother of the sorrow that had 
come upon him. She was a wise old woman, 
this laboring man’s mother, and very little 
it was that she had to say in reply. i 

“It mayn’t be true, Jacob,” she said, 
regarding him with infinite compas- 
sion. For she knew perfectly well, 
and had known for weeks past. 
that the story that had just reached 
Jacob’s ears was a dreadful fact. **Some 
folks has evil tongues when there’s no call 
to have ’em,” she went on, the solar rays 
glorifying the white weariness of her face. 
* Maggie was always a good girl in Teign- 
bury, and her father and mother and all 
her friends afore her. They was all born 
and bred here, and lived and died respect- 
able. I can remember’em years and years 
back, afore you was born, Jacob, an’ it 
seems ontrne to natur’ as she should forget 
her past. If 1 was you I’d not judge her 
harsh, Jacob.” , 

“No, no, I’m not seekin’ to judge her, 
mother. No, no—no, no.” He shook his 
head as he sat looking out upon the shining 
green world; then, as though speaking to 
himself, he said. ‘‘V’ll go east when dusk 
sets in an’ ask her mother.” 

“You're not good friends wi’ her mother, 
Jacob.” 

“No; I remember that. She’s not a 
pleasant-spoken woman—leastwise not 
when I’m by. But she’s her mother—she 
ought to know the truth.” 

**Mothers don’t allays like to speak the 
truth, Jacob.” 

“Ay, I’ve not forgot that. But there’s 
no help for’em sometimes; an’ when their 
daughters is in trouble it’s small comfort 
as false lies ’1l bring ’em.” He went on 
with his meal in an absent-minded way. 
When he had finished he began to get 
ready to set out. , ‘ 

“T think as you’d best wait, as you said, 
till dusk, Jacob.” his mother said. 

‘It’s wastin’ time,” he replied. “I?ll be 
sundown when I get there.’ 

“‘Nay, if you'll be advised by your 
mother, you’ll wait, my lad. There’s mock- 
ersi’ the village, an’ it’s ill being laughed 
at when sorrow’s come t’ your door.” 

“Yes, ll wait a while,” Jacob said. 


IL. 

He left home after all before the sun went 
down. It was a walk of some three miles 
and ahalf to the somewhat secluded cot- 
‘tage in which Maggie Dell’s mother had 
lived during her widowhood. But the 


night was very pleasant. The air was s0 
buoyant that when Jacob got to the cast- 
ern end of the village he could distinctly 
hear the cries of the wild fowl high up 
amid the misty solitudes of the great Teign- 
bury hills. 

He rested several times on the way, and 
it was nearing 9 o’clock when he reached 
his destination—a diminutive two-room 
dwelling that only became visible when he 
got close to it by reason of the grotesque 
mass of bushes and fruit and other trees 
which for yearg had kept up a brave strug- 
gle for breathing space allround it. There 
were two queer little windows in front of 
Mrs. Dell’s abode, with an even queerer 
door between them; and from one of these 
windows a faint light, which Jacob knew 
to be firelight, was shining. He went up 
to the window (there was only 4 narrow 
tlower border before it) and lookedin. A 
woman was sitting alone in the firelight in 
the room. The shine from: the grate was 
so feeble that Jacob could barely distin- 
guish the outline of Mrs. Dell’s face. 
She looked back at him through 
the window, but made him no sign 
of welcome. He opened the door, with- 
out knocking, in his quiet, deliberate way, 
and went down the stone-floored passage 
between the two reoms. He said, ‘‘ Good 
evening, Mrs. Dell,” with gentle courtesy, 
as he limped into the room where Maggie’s 
mother sat; but his salutation was not re- 
turned. Mrs. Dell remained seated, her 
back to her visitor, her face to the fire, her 
whole attitude expressive of protest 
against this intrusion. It was indeed in 
her heart to say ‘**‘ Good evening!’ Good 
night, I should think, for decent folks!” 
but she decided that the more dignified 
course was to receive this ugly fellow with 
severe silence. 

She was softly rocking a cradle. Jacob 
had seen her so engaged on previous occa- 
sions when he had mustered up courage to 
visit the home of the apersy -neseead, brignt- 
eyed girl whose being seemed, by some 
mysterious process, to be infused in hig 
own. The mistress of the Teignbury mill 
was another daughter of Mrs. Dell; she 
was a Morris by marriage, and had been 
endowed with a large and tempestuous 
family, one or more of whom the grand- 
mother usually took care of as a sort of 
company in her widowed loneliness. The 
children she took were generally the 
youngest, for the grown-up bairne found 
that they could not get on at all pleasantly 
with grandma. 

Jacob seated himself behind her, a little 
to her left, near to the cradle, the wooden 
emer, of which he now and then touched 
a y andapparently unconsciously as he 
spoke. 

Pe Pye come to ask about Maggie, Mrs. 
Dell,” he began, in the tone of a reverent- 
minded man speaking of sacred things. He 
waited for a minute or so to see if she Would 
say anything that might prevent his utter- 
ing the word of her aaaee but Mrs. Dell 
did not speak, did not give the slightest 
indication that she was aware oi his 
presence. ‘I’m told,” he went on, holding 
his great hand above the head of the cra- 
dle, as though to protect or bless the babe 
there, ‘1 was told this afternoon in the 
garden for the first time—I’ll tell you who 
it was as said it, if it’s falae—that Maggie’s 
had a child since she’s been in service at 
Corborough. No. » * Tl not believe 
it! * * * But it’s talked about in the 
village, Mrs. Dell, and if there’s any body 
in Teignbury as should know what’s true 
and what's a lie about Maggie’s character 
it’s herown mother * * an’ if you'll 
kindly tell me whether orno * * * for 
there’s pain an’ grief upon me, Mrs. 
Dell.” 2 : ‘ 

She could scarcely hear his concluding 
words, but she quite understood his mean- 


ing. 

* Well, I don’t know as you’ve a right to 
ask sich a question, Jacob Laur! But sin’ 
you hev’ asked—forgettin’ what the wise 
proverb says about folks mindin’ their 
own business !—well, it’s true as Maggie’s 
become a mother. I’ve not seen the child; 
I’ve not seen her; so you needn’t worrit 
me an’ youself askin’ no more questions!” 

And she turned her back upon him again, 
as thotigh resolved not to discuss the pain- 
ful subject. It did not, indeed, seem as 
if Jacob were going to ask any more 

uestions. His outstretched hand had 

allen on his knee; there was 
that in his posture which seemed to 
tell of anguish too deep for words—and, to 
say truth,, Jacob was at no time able to 
express his thoughts with much felicity. 
He sat as still and as silent as a stone fos» 
some minutes. Mrs. Dell continued to 
rock the cradle. But as the time went on, 
and Jacob did not speak, did not stir, she 
began to fidget in her chair, and at last 
glanced round at her visitor. His head 
was bowed; Mrs. Dell fancied for a mo- 
ment that he had fallen asleep. 

“ Well, Jacob Laur, there’s no call, as I 
can see, for you to sit there on other folks’ 
chairs as if you was a log o’ wood shaped 
summat like a man!” sho said gharply- 

He raised his hand to his head; he ap- 
peared to be giddy, or to have forgotten 
where he was. : 

“Ay, it’s great wickedness,” he said. But 
his Voice was free from reproach. It was as 
though be had meant to say: ‘“ There’s been 
great wickedness—great wrong—poor Mag- 
gie L post Meggie!’ 

“a ou needn’t preach!” said Mrs. 





ell 
Dell. “li’s not your ;an’if that’s all 





you’ve come for, then you’re not welcome 
to stay Soil: 

VU not trouble you long, Mrs. Dell. 
Have you been to Corborough to 
see Maggie since this ba 


~ ” * 
ed?” 

**No, I hev’n’t been to Corborough to see 
her, if you'd like to be inquisitive to know! 
She’s no more child o’ mine; she’s made 
her bed wi’ her own sinfulness, an’ she'll 
ha’ to lie on’t!” . 

- An’ has she not writ to you, Mrs. 


q 

* Oh, yes, she’s writ often enough. She’s 
writ too often; she sent a letter on’y this 
very mornin’, I expec’ she’s nothin’ else to 
do but waste stamps and writin’ paper— 
for she’ll never get no letters answered 
from me.” 

**Would you mind lettin’ me see one 0’ 
her letters—maybe the one she writ this 
morning?” Jacob said. 

“Vd clever if Idid! It’s? the fire— 
it’s dust and ashes by this time, I’m think- 
in’, I put it ? the fire wi’out readin’ ft; 
an’.that’s how I’ve served all the letters 
she’s took the pains to send sin’she brought 
this disgrace upon me and herself.” 

* How old is the child ?” Jacob asked. 

‘*Near three months, I suppose. It’s no 
matter o’ mine; I don’t care how old or 
how young it may be! It was born afore I 
know’d. er sister, Mrs. Morris, as she’s 
disgraced wi’ the rest o’ us, saw her in Cor- 
borough this week—it was Monday after- 
noon—in the High Street, an’ she said as 
she was comin’ home, as couldn’t stay 
i’ her place; but she’s thought better on’t— 
she knows, for I’ve sent her a message that 
]’ll never hey’ her wi’ that nameless child 
i? my house; never, never shall she darken 
my doors again!” 

‘* But is that behavin’ as a mother should 
to her own flesh an’ blood, Mrs. Dell?” 

She turned upon himindignantly. ‘‘ Well, 
whether it is or whether it isn’t, I’m not 
poin’ to argy the point wi’ you, Jacob 
4aur! I’m recollectin’ as you used to come 
about Maggie when she was at home—” 

“Ah, she was too young to leave home!” 
he broke in with a kind of sob. 

“‘An’ that’s my business, if you don’t 
mind! But though you tried to court her, 
she gave you small encouragement, as far 
as I could see—so you’ve no call to feel 
’grieved at what’s happened.” 

‘‘Tt’s for Maggie’s sake,” he said. Think 
© her future, Airs. Dell * * * think o’ 
the awful shadow on her life forever 
* * * ay, forever * * * i’ this world 
°° eee °° =F 

“T’ve a notion as you'd be wise t’ let the 
next world take care o’ itself, Jacob Laur,” 
Maggie’s mother said. “It’s profanity as 
you're speakin’, an’ I’}) not hev’ the Lord’s 
name taken i’ vain i’ my house.” 

‘* But what’s to become o’ her, Mrs. Dell? 
* * * an’ youhermother! * * *” 

** She’ll hev’ to shift for herself. I’m not 
responsible for her sin; an’ I’m not goin’ to 
bear the consequences of it—I couldn’t if I 
would; the Scriptur says plain, as them | 
as commits sin must suffer for their sin.” 

“Ay, I’ve read that i’ the Scriptur’,” 
Jacob said in a tone of piteous resignation. 
“But Pve also read that we should bear 
one another’s burdens, as that’s the law o’ 
Christ.” 

“1 tell you I’m not goin’ to argy,” Mrs. 
Dell replied, and looking down to see if the 
child were asleep, she stopped rocking the 
cradle, drew it cautiously into the middle 
of the hearth, and rose from her chair. “‘ If 
you’ve no objection, Jacob Laur, I’d take 
it asafavor if you'd keep your eye on the 
child here while I run along to its mother 
for some Jamp oil. It’s only fair as she 
should let me hev’ some, for*it’s onnatural 


t? expec’ as I should provide her childer wi’ t 


everything. You know the distance; an’ 
VU not stay when I get there—I’ll be back 
as soon’s my legs’ll carry me. Va ask you 
to go for me, but 1 want to speak to Mary.” 
She took a shawl from adrawerin an an- 
cient piece of furniture in one corner of the 
room; the fire had burned so low that when 
she was stooping down to the drawer Jacob 
could notsee her at all. “If the child 
should happen to wake just tilt your toe to 
the cradle and give it a rock; it’s easy 
quieted by them as has some patience to 
show.” She drew the shaw! over her head 
and shoulders, holding it under her chin 
with both hands, and left the house. The 
room was momentarily darkened &till more; 
this was when Mrs. Dell was passing the 
window. Then Jacob heard the click of 
the iron catch on the gate, and after that 
the silence was profound. 


IIL. 

He would have waited there passively, 
submissively, for hours. He had no care at 
all for time now; one day would be like 
another day, and all the days of his life 
would be wrapped in shadow, and he would 
have Maggie’s sorrow with him until he 
went to his grave. So he continued to sit 
just where Maggie’s mother had left him; 


much as might a faithful collie that had 
been bidden not to rise. He felt inavague 
way that he was doing Maggie a little serv- 
ice, 

That was his uppermost, his absorbing 
thought—What can Ido to help her now 
thatthe hand of affliction has been laid 
upon her so sorely? That he had a 
right to reproach her never entered his 
mind. If he had such a right, he had 
no such will; such of his reflections 
as were intelligible were all in one direc- 
tion: how to comfort her, how to befriend 
her not in word but in deed, how to redeem 
her to her mother’s love. 

This exquisite July night would never be 
quite dark; but its beauty continued to 
ripen. Jacob, looking from the window, 
could only make out the outline of the 
great uncultivated bushes in the garden as 
one may distinguish one cloud from another 
against the horizon in the radiance of the 
starson anight when there is no moon. 
The bushes looked shadowy and unreal; 
but then a good many things had seeme 
to fall from reality these last few hours. 
He was not sorry that the darkness of the 
night was deepening; in his heart he was 
thankful that it wasso. It seemed to hide 
from the eyes of men something that 
had come into all the sky over Teign- 
bury. ‘Ah, if only this wickedness could 
be put away,” Jacob said to him- 
self; “if some wonderful miracle, like as 
in the old times, was to happen, some man- 
ifestatiou o’ the corfpassion o’ the Lord— 
that she might raise her face again afore 
them as loved and trusted her * * *” 

Jacob Laur was not much of an idealist, 
yet fanciful ideas occasivonally came into 
his head. Those fantastic shadowy bushes 
outlined against the dark purple sky exer- 
cised a strange fascination over his not 
very vivid imagination. He spent much of 
his vigil by the sleeping child lookin 
out at them; and at last he notice 
with some surprise (for the night was 
a dead -calm) that the tops of the 
bushes were moving. They moved once or 
twice, then were still; then stirred again 
gently. Jacob stared out at them intently. 
Was the wind rising? Yes; the wind must 
be rising, for there could not be a doubt 
that the bushes were swaying to and fro in 
the gloom. Allat once Jacob heard the 
snapping of a branch atitsjoint-—there was 
no deceiving his ears as to this sound; then 
the bush that was nearest to the window 
seemed to grow smaller, jts branches were 
really being pushed aside; then a slight 
girlish figure came forth and stood before 
the window. It was Maggie—it was Maggie 
come home in the darkness and Serongh 
the trees so that no eye should see her. She 
came close to the window, put her hand to 
her eyes, and peered in. Apparently she 
could see no one. “Mother,” she whis- 

ered, her lips almost touching the pane, 

er left hand supporting her on the window 
sill. Jacob did not stir. He sat with his 
tand to his side; there was a fear upon him 
that his heart, after that first wild convul- 
sion, had ceased to beat. ** Mother; are you 
in, mother?” Maggie said. And Jacob 
marveled at the firmness and composure of 
her voice. 

He rose then and limped to the window. 
It occurred to him that something super- 
natural was happening. Like most men 
brought up with their faces to the earth, 
he was somewhat superstitious. He di 
not at once speak. en Maggie saw him 
she drew back a little frem the window, 
and stood perfectly still looking at him, 
She could see his face better than he could 
see hers, and it frightened her—she had 
org supposed that his eyes could look like 
tha 

Maggie turned aside, as though about to 
go away; and then Jacob raised his hands 
asa signal to herto stay, and called out 
“Maggie!” in a voice in which he meant 
to put a ring of Tracom, Shosen it was so 
low that the girl did not know that he had 
spoken to her. She appeared undecided, 
and Jacob called her by name again, this 
time so that she could hear. She stood 
facing him once more; ‘Yes, Jacob, it’s 
me,” she said. ‘Is mother at home?” 

He went out into the pitch-dark passage 
and opened door for her. It was her 
own home, but it seemed to Jacob as though 
he were entertaining her. She stepped 
with strange rapidity into the p 6, a8 
though to escape from some one, Yet once 





se, and after Jacob 
had shut the door, she remai in the ; 
assage—stood there in the darkness abso- 
fasely tionless, so far as Jacob could 
, for he could not see her in the least, 
and saying not a word. It was like the 
conduct of a girl who had lost her way and 
was trying to remember where she was, 
where she had come from. Her child was 
not in her arms. ; 

nee ok Jacob said, “you've come 
home, aggio.” 

She sighed twice before speaking. “‘ Yes, 
Jacob,” she replied, but she did not even 
then go down the passage. ‘‘Is mother in, 
Jacob?” she added after a moment’s 
silence; and Jacob knew from the sound of 
_ voice that her face was turned from 

im. 

“No, Maggie. 
sister’s. m lookin’ after the 
your mother asked me to stay in the house 
till she came back.” 

The girl sighed again—the deepest, strang- 
est, most piteous sigh Jacob hadever heard 
from a human breast. Before either had 
spoken again, yet another sigh had broken 
from her; and then he knew that she was 
ecite § ap Rey passage; and then he 
heard her sighing again. 

“Maggie! Maggie!” Jacob cried; “your 
heart’s breakin’, Maggie!” 


IV. 

She went into the room in which the 
child of wedlock slept before the now 
smoldering fire. There was a dull red 
glow in the room, but it was hardly possi- 
ble to see anything by this. It seemed to 


Jacob that, though still so slight, fragile. 
girl-like, Maggie had grown taller and 
more woman-like since he had last seen 
her. Against the wall, just to the right of 
the door, was a wooden bench, and the girl 
sank down on this in an attitude of tn- 
utterable weariness. Jacob stood by the 
table regarding her in silence. It occurred 
to him that she was looking at the cradle 
before the fire, and so that she might not 
see it, and so revive painful memories, he 
put a chair between her and it, (doing this 
withmuchcunning simplicity, he imagined, 
though Maggie knew well enough why he 
did it,) and sat on the chair with his back 
to the cradle. But she said nothing. Her 
continued silence was incomprehensible to 
Jacob; it appalled him; it seemed to be the 
cloak of some deeper, darker mystery. Her 
sighs, that seemed to come forth from her 
very soul, meant so much; yet all the 
meaning of them wasa mystery. Why did 
she not weep if she was sorrowful? Why 
did she not speak to him that he might an- 
swer, and try to lighten the heavy burden 
of her care? 

She wept at last; wept so pitifully, so 
heartrendingly !—wept as Jacob had never 
heard, had never thought to hear, a 
woman weep. This was as they sat in 
the wan red lightin the hushedawe of their 
insupportable suffering, and when the child 
in the cradle behind Jacob began to cry 
Jacob put his hand tothe cradle and rockec¢ 
it softiy, and almost at once the child’s 
crying ceased. Buta loud, sudden, bitter 
sob had gone up; a sob that took possession 
of Jacob Laur’s being, and the girl on the 
bench bowed her face nearly to her knees, 
and gave way to a convulsion of grief. 
Jacob, so far as words went, was not much 
of a comforter. ‘‘Maggie! Maggie! don’t 
ery like that, Maggie!” was all he could 
find to say, and her weeping was so vehe- 
ment that she did not hear bim say even 
this. 

Jacob had a small pocket lantern with 
him, and he lighted this and put it on the 
narrow black mantelshelf among the shin- 
ing metal ornaments. Then he went to the 
window and drew down the blind. While 
he was doing this there was a slight move- 
ment in the room, and turning round to 
see what it was, he saw Maggie on 
her knees by the cradle. Her left arm was 
thrown over the wood head-covering, her 
right elbow was resting on the edge of the 
cradle; she was kissing the child and sob- 
bing bitterly. ‘‘Truly her heart’s break- 
in’,” Jacob said to himself. He came back 

nd stood near thecradle, and when Maggie 
ooked up he saw her face clearly for the 
first time in the lantern-light. She did not 
look at him; they were close together; but 
he could tell that she was for the moment 
unconscious of his presence—that she was 
azing far away at some object that might 
Be in another world. She was as a girl 
partly bereft of her senses. Aud how old 
and careworn she looked! There was 
premature age on her sweet face; her eyes, 
since they had looked on sin, had lost the 
bright, half-mischievous merriment that 
used to dance continually in them. Jacob 
could not help recalling, even in this hour 
of bitter trial and humiliation, the win- 
some trick she had had (a trick that was 
just spiced with maidenly sauciness) of 

eginning to laugh whenever hereyes met 
his, which, however, had not of late 
been very frequent, for during her last 
days at home, when he had sought her out 
so that he might be thrilled and inspired 
by the radiant sweetness that seemed to 
aliee from her presence, from all she did or 
said, from her every movement, from even 
the fun that she had beenin the habit of 
making of him and his dog-like love for her, 
she hadreally declined to treat him seri- 
ously, and she had once (he remembered 
the words vividly enough now a said to 
him in her laughing wey: ** Jacob, there’s 
no use you hanging about as though I’d 
take any notice of you! You’re not the 
kind of man I’m after for a husband! 
You’re not my style of man in the least, 
Jacob; no, no, I’ only be satisfied wi’ a 
sweetheart that’s a man all up and down!” 
—the inference being, of course, that Jacob 
was not that kind of a man, as, indeed, he 
was notexactly. But what a change now! 
She was like some goodly flower that in 
the ne had been fair to look upon, 
and before the night fell had been bruised 
and broken and laid low by a pitiless 
storm, or as one who had compressed a life’s 
sorrow into a few short hours. 

“Jacob,” she said, still kneeling by the 
cradle, still staring in that fixed insane 
way at the dark-yellow window blind, 
** Jacob. I must tell you what I’ve done. 
Oh, Jacob, it was dead when I looked at 
it; I didn’t kill it—I didn’t take its life, 
Jacob. Oh,I was out o’ my mind—I did 
it when I was out o’ my mind; I’d never 
have done it else!” 

She was silentagain. If the table had 
not been solid and strong, so that Jacob 
could lean against it, he would have sunk 
on his knees on the floor. 

“* Where’s mother, Jacob f ” 

He did not reply; he could not; he re- 
membered that he had told her. 

“*T can see the child where I put itin the 
hole in the wall. Oh, Jacob, I’ve heard it 
crying ever since I left it there, and some- 
body’s been following me through the 
fields. I couldn’t seehim; but I heard him 
calling to me to go back to the child. But 
I couldn’t go back; something made me 
run faster and faster from the place. I 
did it because I lost my place; they 
wouldn’t let me keep the child there. 
I didn’t know what to do with it, 
Jacob, for mother sent me word that 
I was neyer to darken her door again, 
an’ I didn’t know where to turn for shelter, 
for I’d no friends in Corborough asI could 
go to till I found another place. Jacob! I 
know I’m bad; I feel as d’s wrath has 
fallen on me. But they drove me out o’ my 
inind at the station; many. o’ them as was 
there, comin’ in by the same train, knew 
me an’ knew what had happened, Oh, Ja- 
cob,I saw’em pointing at me an’ whisperin’, 
asthoughI was lower than the lowest; 
an’ Mrs. Crale, when I was tryin’ to get 
away, cried, wi’ a laugh over my shoulder. 
‘Well, Maggie, an’ how’s the baby?’ I had 
the child in my arms, an’ she tried to see 
its face, but I wouldn’t let her. Oh, every- 
body in the station must have heard that she 
was mockin’ me. oe he? fp was swinimin’ 
afore my eyes; -and if Susan Long hadn’t 
given me a mouthful o’ water I’d never ha’ 
been able to get out o’ the waiting room, 
where I ran to hide myself. Then I started 

walk home; for I thought, if mother 
Hoes turn me away from her door, then me 
an’ the child ’ll die by the roadside. But I 
adn’t the heart to go through the village 
so I went up by Pitbank and Longscar an 
round by the Whinny Banks. But I lost my 
way; I tknow where I was; it was 
gettin’ dark, an’ when I looked at the child, 
when I was crossin’ the wood bridge at the 
Whinny Banks it was cold, cold as ice; 
its eyes shut like asif it was sleepin’, Ja- 
cob, I pressed it to my breast and spoke to 
it, but it never opened its eyes, never 
moved; I thought it must be dead. Then, 
as I[ sat wi’ itin my arms on a bank beside 
the hedge, something said to me, Couldn’t 
go ome wiout the child? if it 
was dead couldn’t I put it somewhere 
where it would never be found, seein’ 
as it was dead an’ say to mother as 
I'd put it out to nurse; then mother might 
relent an’ take me in if I was alone, an’ I’d 
begin a new life and repent all my life 
what I'd done, an’ pray for the child, for it’s 
never been baptized, Jacob! So, asl walked 
along wi’ it, everythin ng so lonely, I 
came to a wall, the wall, I thi 


She’s gone west to your 
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sndden from his heart: an’ I went be- 
hind the wall, an’ found a hole an’ laid 
the child in there, an’ ran away ; an’ ever 
since I’ve heard it crying thougs it was 
quiet w I put it in the hole. It 
was dead, Jacob; I’m sure it was dead, and 
not sleepin’. only, Jacob!” She had sobbed 
out this confession convulsively. She was 
silent for a while; then she burst out again: 
“Oh, Jacob, | hope aa Gost not put my 
sins on the child! I hope He’ll remember 
as I’m to blame for its not being taken to 
baptism, an’ that the angels will take it to 
heaven for the sake o’ the Saviour as said 
that about little children!” 

She got up suddenly from her knees; a 
strange self-possession had come to her all 
aft once. Jacob’s manner terrified her. She 
spon’ he had been stricken with paraly- 
sis. There was a terrible contortion, too, 
in his face. He was like a man in his death 
agony. The attack did not, however, last 
many seconds, and then Jacob, steadying 
himself against the table, stood up before 
Maggie as straight and man-like as it was 
possible for him to stand, his intention 
evidently being to give her the impression 
that there was nothing the matter with 
him; he even smiled upon her. Not till 
many years had passed was that smile ob- 
literated from Maggie’s memory. 

“‘What’ll they do wi’ me, Jacob, if the 
child should be found 7” 

_ He cleared his throat in a way that might 
indicate that he had been seized with sud- 
den hoarseness; then he smiled again as he 
answered: ‘Nay, Maggie, be sure o’ that— 
be sure they'll find the child.” Then she 
fell at his feet as one without ho And 
as she crouched in abject wretchedness on 
the floor she wept, sobbing out Jacob’s 
name—only his name—as if he were her 
only hope, her only refuge now. There are 
secrets of the human heart too profound! 
sacred for the eye of the stranger; but it 
may be that in that moment of supreme 
bitterness there was equal sufferiug in the 
two hearts which beat in that little room. 
Jacob bent down and put his hands under 
Maggie’s arms and kept them there a while 
reverently, as though to steady her shak- 
ing form. 

‘Don’t kneel like that, Maggie,” he said. 
**Raise your face, lass, and try to be brave. 
There'll be suffering for this; yes, yes, 
there must be punishment; but we’ll bear 
it together—oh, raise your face, dear. 
Maggie! Maggie! Maggie!” he cried with 
exceeding piteousness. 


V. 
At length she looked up with swimming, 
distracted, swollen eyes, and something of 


‘self-possession was in her manner, though 


she still remained on her knees in a bent, 
remorseful position. 

“I ean see as you’re in the right, Jacob,” 
she said, speaking low from behind her 
hands as they covered her face. “ If you’!l 
go wi’ me to the police, I’ll give myself up, 
Jacob.” 

Another parexysm seized her. 

“No, Maggie; it’s me as’li bear the pun- 
ishment,” he said. 

She let her eyes wander to his face when 
he said this strange thing. 

“You, Jacob # ’ she said, with feeble won- 
derment. Her lips were apart, her swollen 
tongue slightly visible in her amazement 
at his words. Sho appeared more stupefied 
than ever. 

** Ay, lass, somebody’ll have to give an 
account for what’s been done. There’s never 
wrongdoin’, ye know, but what it’s to be 
answered for either to God or to man, an’ 
there’s a kind o’ wrongdoin’ as has to be 
answered for to both, an’ maybe man 
thinks more unmercifully o’ some sins 
than God himself does. I donno if it’s 
allays right, the law as man has made; 
but you can’t go behind it, right or wrong, 
Maggie.” 

** Then Pil atone; Pll give myself up and 
take the punishment, Jacob.” 

But Jacob shook his head. He seemed to 
be deep in thought; there was an unusual 
suggestion of resolution about his mouth— 
a weak mouth, one would have said, under 
ordinary circumstances. He went from 
the girl’s side, pulled out the topmost 
drawer in the dresser, and began to search 
forsomething. Maggie, still on her knees, 
edged herself up to the table and rested 
her elbows on it, her face framed in her 
hands, watching him. 

* What is’t you’re looking for, Jacob?” 

“Ah, here they be—it’s the writin’ 
things,” he replied, glancing back and nod- 
ding to her kindly. He pushed the drawer 
in again and returned to the table, on one 
corner of which—it chanced to be the cor- 
ner furthest from the kneeling girl—he 
placed with much deliberation a sheet of 
not very clean writing paper, an envelope 
that had a grimy streak acrossits front, and 
apen. Then he went on to the hearth. 
recollect as your mother keeps her ink 
on the mantel,” he said, almost cheer- 
fully; and having found the ink bottle, 
he took his pocket lantern also from the 
mantel shelf and put both on the table. 
After that he drew up a chair, seated him- 
self thereon in quite a business-like fash- 
ion, and, first trying the pen oun his large 
thumbnail, began to write. He was not a 
very dexterous penman. It took him a 
long time to write the letter, Maggie knelt 
by the table, observing every movement of 
the pen with a kind of awe. When the let- 
ter was at last completed it ran as follows: 

**Dere Mrs. Dell this is to inform you as 
you dawter Magay as cum home while you 
Was gon west for the lamp oil what you 
said you was goin to fetche leaven me in 
charg of you dawter Mrs. Morrisses babbie 
when you was awa Maggy cum to the 
windy an she had her child in her armes an 
was cri-in both the child an Maggy was 
cri-in and i lett em in ani hav tooke the 
child from her an gon away with it an iff 
its fownd ded its me as is to blame an not 
Maggy tor she cried bitter when I took it 
butt it was more nor i cood bare the thot as 
the child shood be alive an the punishment 
as to bare by the lawe for whats bin done 
its better thati shood barge it nor Maggy 
shood be kep for ever out of her own home 
an from her own kitth an kinn with a pore 
namless child to bring up all her lif in sor- 
row an sham Jacob Laur.” 

Not having any blotting paper, Jacob 
opened his lantern and dried this letter in 
the not very fierce heat of the burning wick. 
Then he inclosed it in the dirty envelope, 
and held his great hard hand on it until he 
supposed the gum (which, however, he had 
nearly licked off in his anxiety to fasten it 
securely) had had time to adhere. Then 
having written Mrs. Dell’s name on the en- 
velopein a bold hand, he put it in a conspic- 
uous position before one of the metal orna- 
ments on the mantel shelf. After that he 
heaved a weary sigh and turned to Maggie. 

‘What's that you’ve writ in the letter, 
Jacob ?” the girl asked. 

** Oh, it’s only about myself,” he answered. 

‘* But what is’t you’ve writ, Jacob?” 

“Tt’s a private letter to your mother, 
Maggie. You’ve no call to be afeard o’ 
what’sin’t. No, no; it’s not writ i blame 
o’ you, Maggie.” 

** But what have you writ ?” the girl per- 
sisted in a suspicious tone. 

He hesitated before answeri again, 
Then, with an eager enyroanion in his eyes, 
as one who was wrestling hard with his 
conscience, he said: * I’ve heen writin’ to 
Se mother to tell her as you’ve been 

ome an’ sayin’ as you’ve gone to Aus- 
tralay.” 

“Gone to Australay! Me!—Jacob!” 
Maggie panted out. She looked awe struck. 
Her elbows slipped from the table. 

“You'll go to Australay, Maggie, won’t 
you, won’t you?” Jacob said, anxiously. 
‘“*It’s best you should. There’ll be suffer- 
ing—ah, God knows how bitter it’ll be !—if 
you’re here when they find what—what’s 
been done. You’ll go, Maggie, won’t you?” 

She sank lower, with the palms of her 
hands on the floor. She did not answer him 
at once. She seemed stunned, thunder- 
struck. 

“You'll go, Maggie, won’t you?” 

“Oh, Jacob, how can If [I’ve no money 
to take me away !” 

“Pye thought o’ that,” he said quickly. 
“T’ve the money—enough; more’n you'll 
want, dear; an’ your welcome, welcome 
to it. 

He spuvesenee her slowly, gently; this 
dimly-lighted little room had become 
& hallowed place in his eyes. As he 
stood over her she bowed herself until 
her brow almost touched his feet. She 

ad no word to say, but her grief was 

reaking forth again. So that her deep 

umiliation should not seem too terrible to 
her, if she should ever come to think of it, 
Jacob knelt down also, bending low his 
head even as she bent hers. 

‘**Be o’ good comfort, Maggie,” he said in 
a@ steady, yet scarcely audible, voice, and 
he just touched for a moment her bare head 
with his hand. ‘The Lord’ll see you 
through this sore affliction that’s been laid 
upon you. Aye, aye, be sure o’ that, Mag- 

®; nothin’ can bg surer than that. Men 
and women is oft harsh an’ onjust i’ their 
judgment o’ them as does wrong: but what- 
ever them should love and help you 
in your trouble may say or do, Maggie, 


‘believed a word what she said; they could 





dear, He never looks wi’ a despisin’ eye on 
th’ broken an’ contrite heart.” 

“But I’ve sinned, Jacob—I’ve sinned so 
as I can never expec’ pardon!” the girl 
sobbed. 

‘Ah, that’s not so, that’s not so, Maggie. 
Don’t never think that.” 

She was weeping so vehemently that he 
feared she would break down altogether 
and not be able to hasten away from the 
district. Moreover, he wonld have to 
hasten home for his little store of earn- 
ings; and then she would have to walk to 
Great Teignbury Station to catch the mid- 
night express to London. After that she 
would have te fight her own way to some 
haven of refuge in a new land. So, saying. 
‘‘Come, be brave, now; yes, you're goin’ 
to be very brave an’ womanly, I’m sure— 
for you must hurry away, you know, seein’ 
as your mother may be back at any min- 
ute,” he helped her to rise. She leaned 
a while, like the stricken creature she was, 
against his breast; then, before he had sus- 
pected what she was going to do, she 
eye his hand against her hot lips and 

er tears fell fast upon it. 

“ Jacob, will you come wi’ me?” she mur- 
mured brokenly. “It’s so hard to go 
alone!” 

“No, Maggie, I can’t go wi’ you; but Pll 
see you again some day. Ah, I’ve faith i’ 
that—faith that we’ll meet again some day, 
soinew here ; I donno where or how, Mag- 

“I should so like to see mother, Jacob, 
afore I go— 

‘No, no, no!” he cried, a kind of panic 
seizing him all atonce. ‘‘ Come, Maggie, 
come! ” 

He almost sreqges her from the room. 
In the passage she suddenly broke from 
him, and ran back and kissed the sleeping 
child. She was like one demented for some 
time after leaving the house. 


VI. 

When Mrs. Dell returned she found the 
room in darkness. Thinking that Jacob 
might have fallen asleep, she called to him; 
but, receiving no auswer, she lighted the 
lamp and then saw that he was not there. 
Her grandchild was sleeping peacefully in 
its cradle; the fire was out, the room cold. 


Mrs. Dell relieved her feelings by abusing 
Jacob ‘* behind his back,” deciding also to 
ive him a piece of her mind “ before his 
ace” when next he came in her way. “The 
ugly, heartless loon!”’ she suid to herself. 
* {e's as worthless as the ground he walks 
on. 

It was not till the next morning that she 
found Jaceb’s letter on the mantelshelf. 
It gave her what she frequently took occa- 
sion to speak of as ‘a terrible turn.” She 
carried it straightway to the police station, 
and half an hour later Jacob was arrested 
while at work in the garden, behind the 
high wall, underthe elms. He was charged 
with willful murder. 

* Yes, I doneit,” he said. And this was 
the only statement he ever made, except to 
admit that he had written the letter in- 
criminatiug himself. A search was made, 
and Maggie’s dead child was discovered 
under Jacob’s bed, nailed up in a roughly- 
made box, with some white flowers lying 
upon it, as though ready for burial. Jacob 
had beeu seen making the box at 6 o’clock 
that morning, and he had also been seen 
taking it home under his arm at breakfast 
time. The supposition was that he was 
waiting until nightfall to bury the child in 
his mother’s garden. He confessed after- 
ward that it had occurred to him that Mrs. 
Dell might, to save Maggie’s name from 
being brought shamefully before the world, 
have remained silent with regard to the 
letter. 

He was duly put on his trial for murder. 
The jury, however, much to the public 
surprise, reduced the charge to manslaugh- 
ter, and Jacob was sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitade. 


VIL. 

It was not until the Spring of last year 
that Jacob Laur was again seen in Teign- 
bury. 

One night, soon after darkness had set in, 
Mr. Medd, a fluent-tongued, well-inten- 


tioned mau who had set up as preacher in 
the village on his own account, was sum- 
moned to his door by just such a timid, 
hesitating knock as a child might give. 

‘* Jacob Laur!” the preacher exclaimed, 
opening his eyes very wide after he had 
opened the door. 

‘‘ Aye, it’s me, Mr. Medd. I’ve walked up 
from Great Teignbury. I’m goin’ on home. 
But as I was passin’ I recollec’d as you’d 
been my friend when a friend was needed 
i the day o’ trouble, an’ I took the liberty 

? callin’ to ask how you an’ Mrs. Medd 
was.” 

‘“‘Come in, Jacob! come in, come in,” the 
preacher said. He took Jacob into his best 
room, and Mrs. Medd gave him such a wel- 
come as caused his power of speech to for- 
sake him foratime. Then, asthe preacher 
chatted to him cheerfully, the preacher’s 
wife spread such asupper as Jacob may 
have dreamed of, but had not set eyes on 
for many a year. He looked older, this 
man from penal servitude; yet not older 
than seemed natural in the time that had 

yassed. There was a deeper seriousness 1n 
1is manner, and a@ somewhat unhealthy 
pallor had taken the place of the former 
sunburn of his face. But he did not at all 
look the broken-down creature certain 
pitying souls had imagined him. Nay, the 
preacher even fancied he detected a sug- 
gestion of something like happiness—of 
quiet contentment and peace in his face, 
such as one may see in the face of a humble- 
minded man who is congratulating himself 
silently and without vanity on the per- 
formance of a hard day’s work. Mrs. Medd 
perceived this too, and wondered at it. 
The good woman marveled, also, (though 
she remained discreetly silent on the point, ) 
to,see Jacob come back after all these years 
wearing the same faded-brown coat and 
waistcoat, and the same coarse corduro 
trousers, which he had worn at his trial. 
He was not allowed to speak much 
until he had made a sound supper. The 
good people of the house talked to him 
gayly meanwhile, giving him such news as 
came to their memory, but studiously sup- 
pasering everything that might give him 
vain. When the meal was at an end Mrs. 
Medd was about to leave the two men 
alone, but Jacob said: ‘‘ I’d look upon it as 
a kindness to’rd me, Mrs. Medd, if you’d 
bide a while an’ speak wi’ me. It’s a com- 
fort t? hear a woman’s voice again,” he 
added, with shining eyes. So the candles 
were put on the mantelshelf and they 
gathered round the fire. 

“ve heard,” Jacob said, ‘as Maggie 
Dell’s been accusin’ herself o’ doin’ away 
wi’ her child. heard it in the prison. 
Maggie writ t’ tell me.” 

He stopped speaking; he appeared to be 
at a loss to express himself. 

‘“‘Of course, Mrs. Medd, you an’ the 
preacher knows as she done this t’ screen 
me. 

“Oh, we all knew that, Jacob,” Mr. 
Medd said. ‘Everybody knew what her 
motive was.” 

“It’s not got her into no trouble?” 
Jacob said, looking up anxiously. - 

“Oh, no; oh, no!” 

“Tt was a noble thing for the poor girl to 
do,” Mrs. Medd said. ‘It was wrong to 
say what was not true—yes, it was wrong; 
but nobody blamed her for saying it, and 
I’m sure there was many as praised her for 
it. But she’d never list to their praise; she 
always put ’em off, and maintained as she 
was speaking only the truth. It was near 
& year after you was—was sent away that 
she came home again from Queensland, 
where, as everybody oconld see plain 
enough, she went so as they shouldn’t be 
able to call her as a witness patna ou on 
the trial day, though she’s always denied 
that that was why she left. I saw her soon 
after she came back, and I never saw 
a girl so stricken, so bowed down wi’ grief 
as that poor girl was. She went about like 
a creature out of her senses; and she went 
to the police and made what she called her 
confession, though, of course, they never 


hardly get her to leave. the police station. 
And then she wrote many letters to Lon- 
don; to the Home Office, I think, she sent 
them, and I’ve heard as she even wrote to 
the Queen, saying as an innocent man was 
in prison, and saying as she was guilty. 
But the authorities den’t ever seem to have 
treated her story seriously—as was only 
right, though she thought she was doing 
all for the best,” concluded Mrs. Medd. 

“She tried to make a martyr of herself 
for your sake,” the preacher said. 

‘Ayo, Pve know’d that; an’ it’s grateful 
news, bearin’ this,” Jacob murmured. It 
was as though he were speaking to himself. 
As ho sat silent, with bent head and down- 
cast eyes, the candle light shone on his 
face, and it was either this pleasant radi- 
ance or some mysterious light from within 
that glorified his rough features and made 
him appear almost beautiful to the preach- 
er’s wife. 


said kindly. 


with your mother since then. Ah, she’s 
been a true daughter to your poor mother, 
Jacob, if ever woman had a true daughter 
in this world. Yes, a brave girl is Magaie 
Dell. She’s worked for your mother night 
and day—never a penny of charity has she 
let your mother need; she’s given her all 
her love and all her time, and the comfort 
she has been to her is wonderful and beau- 
tiful to see.” 

eo ay, I’ve know’d that, Mrs. Medd; 
I’ve know’d that, an’ a great peace it’s 
brought to my heart. Maggie has writ. to 
meé regular sin’ I’ve been away; au’ mother 
she allays writ a word or two o’ her own at 
the end, thongh mother’s no great ski 
in writin’, as you may remember, Mrs, 
Medd; an’ gen’r’ly it was on’y t’ write in a 
kiss wi’ her own hand, but sometimes she 
wrote a text o’ Scriptur’, an’ sometimes all 
she writ was, ‘God bless my pore boy "—ay, 
an’ I’ve never doubted as He has blesseil 
an’ kep’ me, Mrs. Medd; I’m sure, I’ve 
allays felt sure o’ that.” 

“And Maggie is very much respected and 
looked up to in the village,” Mrs. Medd 
went on to say, not feeling at all ashamed 
of the tears that were rolling down her 
cheeks. ‘‘Nobody has an ill word to say 
against her—nobody. 
one good offer of marriage; but she says 
she'll never marry, though Pve a notion 
she may change her mind now you've 
come home again, Jacob; and I’ve heard 
your old master say as he’ll be glad to give 

ou work again if you ask him for it. Why, 
t was only last week, when I was thinking 
of you, that I said to Maggie—l’ve often 
been to see her; she’s so sweet and modest 
in her ways it’s a blessing to go to her for 
an hour in the afternoon—and I said, 
speaking as if in fun, though I really was 
in earnest, ‘What’ll I buy you for a wed- 
ding gift some day, Maggie ?’ but she 
wouldn’t answer in words, and when I 
said, ‘Well, Vll wait and ask Jacob,’ then 
the poor lass burst into tears, and I felt 
sorry as I’d spoken.” 

They scarcely canght what it was that 
Jacob said in reply to this. ‘“‘ I’m thankful 
your kindness—Mrs. Medd.” 


VIL 
He went round by the old mill and the fir 
plantation to get home. By this road he 
was less likely to meet any one than he 
would have been had he made his way by 
the more direct course through the village. 


It was still early in the night, and the vil- 
lagers were sure to be about. 

His mental faculties seemed to grow sud- 
denly stagnant, and he scarcely thought of 
anything daring that dreamlike journey to 
the little cottage on the cleared space 
among the treeson the slope of the hill. 
He rested several times before he got there. 
Not that he felt physically tired, yet there 
Was a strange weakness upon him. “I sup- 
pene it’s the Spring weather,” he said toe 
1imself; “‘I allays did feel onfi¢ 7 the 
Spring.” 

But he got to the cottage at last. A 
bright light was shining from the window 
of the roonfin whieh Jacob had sat with 
his mother that evening on which he had 
heard of Maggie’s attfliction. He stepped 
in softly among the tlowers (the garden 
seemed to be in beautiful order} and stood 
by the window to listen, for he was at @ 
loss to understand the lack of courage 
from which he suffered. Some one was 
reading in the room. It was Maggie read- 
ing to his mother. Jacob’s heart seemed 
as though it must burst within him as he 
crept close up to the window and listened 
to that dear voice once more. And these 
are the words which he heard Maggie read: 

“‘*And he turned to the woman, and said unto 
Bimon, Seest thou this woman? I entered into 
thine house, thou gavest me no water for my 
feet; butshe has washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head 
Thoa gavest me no kiss; but this woman since 
the time I came in hath not ceased to kiss my 
feet. My head with oil thon didst not anoint; 
but this woman hath aneinted my feet with 
ointment. Wherefore I say unto thee, Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much; but to wliom littl is forgiven, the 
same loveth little. And be said unto her, Thy 
sins are forgiven.’ ”’ 

But Maggie stopped reading suddenly, 

* Did you hear that, Maggie?” Jacob’s 
mother said. 

‘| thought I heard a noise at the win- 
dow, mother,” Maggie replied. “ VH see if 
there’s any body there.” 

“Oh, if it should be Jacob!” the listen- 
ing man heard his mother say. 

The blind was puiled aside; a bright 
light shone forth. But Jacob was not at 
the window. He was softly opening the 
door of the old home.—From Advance Sheets 
of The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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INCENTIVES TO EXPLORATION.— Every’ 
year the hunt for the precious metals and 
the shining stones grows sharper, until the 
plateau of Thibet and the further isles of 
the Eastern Archipelago are almost the 
only likely places where the agents of 
European tirms are not inquiring, and pros- 
pecting, and sending home concrete evi- 
dences that, if enough is spent and a suffi- 
cient area of unknown territory is 
dilligently examined, there may be solid 
returns. The emerald seekers of Ecuador 
know the paths of its mountains better 
than geographers, and the hunters for gold 
will make known every ravine of the vast 
region between Cape Colony and Lake 
Nyassa. 

Every year the demand for wood drives 
importers into more distant forests, while 
the enthusiasts of botany and ornithology 
are ransacking regions into which it was re- 
cently supposed to be death to enter. The 
Phenicians of ourday number whole tribes, 
and they are penetrating everywhere, ex- 
actly like their old prototypes, in search 
of spoil. Nothing stops the explorers for 
gain, and another party will follow them 
yet, not longing for minerals or new drugs, 
but for great estates. Australia was not 
explored for exploration’s sake, but to find 
lands fit to support great herds; and so 
will Africa be, and the Eastern Archipei- 
ago. The competition for great fortunes 
grows bitterly sharp, and this is a road on 
which adventurers need only daring, 
certain capacity for command, avd a re- 
solve to explore such as was displayed in 
New South Wales by the Wentworths, 
who, twice beaten by the mountains, went 
on a third time, to become great nobles in 
the Southern world.—7he Spectator. 
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SUNDAY LAW AMONG Ba-NGWa- 
TETSE.—I think Kanya is the first place 
where one realizes that one is in Afriea. 
Though it is under British protection, it is 
only nominally so, to prevent the Boers 
from appropriating it. Batuen, the chief, is 
still supreme, and, like his father, Gaset« 
sive, he is greatly under missionary in. 
fluence. He has stuck up a notice on the 
roadside at the entrance to the town in 
Sechuana, the language of the country, 
Dutch, and English, which runs as follows; 
“I, Batuen, Chief of Ba-Ngwatetse, hereby 
give notice to my people, and all other 

eople, that no wagons shall enter or leave 

‘anya on Sunday.” If any one transgresses 
this law, Batuen takes an ox from each 
span, a transaction in which piety and 
profit go conveniently hand in hand.—7he 
fortnightly Review. 


THE Mati FROM PEKIN TO Lass4.—A 
dispatch must always be earried the whole 
distanee by one man. The best horses are 
procured for him to ride upon, and he never 
stops except to change horses, to the saddle 
of which he is tied. He is accompanied by 
two soldiers, who are changed gt ever 

station, on the arrival at which a fres 

horse is always found ready, and fresh 
guardsin attendance. The courier is untied 
from the horse, given a raw egg to ea 

mounted and tied to a fresh horse, an 

proceeds on his journey. 1 was informed 
that this excessively hard work proves 
fatal to many couriers.—7o the Snows of 
dT hibet through China, by A. £. Pratt. 


In CwHarues II.’s Time.—Monck, it is 
recorded, excited the admiration of the 
town by seeing a whole company under the 
table, and then going to Parliament as 
usual, “with his mind and_ thoughts noth- 
ing impaired.” Again, we hear of a dinner 
at the Spanish Ambassador’s, during which 
the coachmen of the guests all got drunk, 
‘The Foon had to borrow coachmen from 
the Marquis de Molina; whereupon all the 
English servants who were not too far gone 
to stand resented this intrusion, and there 
was & free fight.— 7he Saturday Review. 


EARLIEST ADVERTISEMENT OF TrA.—~ 
That Excellent and by all Physitians ap- 
proved China Drink called by the Chineane 
Icha, by other nations Yay, alias Tee, is 
sold at the sulianess Head Cophee- House, in 
Sweetings Rents, by the Royal Exchan 

London, —- Mercurius Politious, Sept. BI 
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€NO7THER VOLUME IN THE MEN 
OF LETTERS SERIES. 


QHOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, LL. D. 
English Men of Letters Series. 12mo. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Prof. Nichol writes of Carlyle very much 
as Mr. Froude wrote of him; he paints the 
portrait with the “warts and all” Ina 
prefatory note he prepares the reader for 
this attitude when he declares Mr. Froude 
to be not only the most eminent among 
those who have written of Carlyle, but, ‘in 
the main, the most reliable.” He even vent- 
ures to record ‘‘a feeling akin to indigna- 
tion atthe persistent, often virulent, at- 
tacks directed against a leyal friend.” He 
will only admit that Mr. Froude “may 
have been betrayed by excess of faith 
and the defective reticence that often be- 
longs to genius to publish too much about 
his hero.” 

Thisadmission by Prof. Nichol is, perhaps, 
enough. That Mr. Froude published “too 
much abont his hero” most men at this 
time will admit; that he published evil 
things out of proper proportion to the good 
Oties most careful students of posthumous 
Carlyle literature must also, it appears 
to us, admit. But one thing is quite clear— 
no writer since Mr. Froude wrote has pro- 
duced anything important to confirm and 
justify the Froude portrait, while scores of 
letters and books full of reminiscences 
have slowly helped to restore the world’s 
faith that Carlyle the man was not tn- 
worthy of Carlyle the writer. Mr. Froude’s 
portrait stands still very much a thing 


apart. 

Prof. Nichol first became known on this 
side the water by his volume on byron 
in this Men of Letters Series. It was an in- 
teresting and careful study of the poet— 
perhaps the best volume on his life that 
had seen the light in twenty years. We 
find him now, according to Carlyle, a 
strange but, in points, a close relation to 
the poet. Each possessed, he says, powers 
that were “‘ Titanic rather than Olympian,” 
and the force of each was revolutionary. 
Each “ protested in widely-divergent fash- 
ion against the tendency of the age to sub- 
merge individualism,” and each was in 
large measure an egotist—the one whining 
against the restraints of ordinary society, 
while the other roared against them. 
‘‘Both,” he says, “had hot hearts, big 
brains, and an exhaustless store of winged 
and fiery words; both were wrapt in a 
measureless discontent, and made constant 
appeals against what they deemed the 
shallows of optimism.” 

Against these likenesses he sets the ob- 
vious contrasts. In the author of “Sar- 
tor” and the author of ‘‘Cain” there was 
little similarity as regards views of the 
system of the universe, although in the 
view of each there was vehemence as well 
as substantial honesty. Byron showed ‘a 
dominant faith tempered by pride,” al- 
though his faith was “marred by shifting 
purpose, the garrulous incontinence ol 
vanity, and a broken life”; but in Carlyle 
we tind ‘“‘unwavering belief in law.” So, 
also, was their fame diverse. It was 
Byron’s lot to leap into the citadel and 
awake to find himself “the greatest inher- 
itor of an ancient name,” while the peas- 
ant’s son attained his reward only after out- 
living twice the years of Byron and after 
a struggle ‘sterner than that of either 
Johnson or Wordsworth, from obscurity, al 
most from contempt, to a rarely-challenged 
renown.” Fifty years ago few were so poor 
to do Carlyle reverence, and yet at his 
death, “ in a sunset storm of praise, the air 
was full of him and deafening was the ba- 
bel of the reviews.” He passed away leav- 
ing no adequate successor in the realm of 
contemporary prose. The throne “that 
does not pass by primogeniture” was va- 
cant, and “the bleak northern skies seem 
colder and grayer since that venerable 
head was laid to rest.” 

Of the married life Prof. Nichol does not 
write with much fullness. To the inner 
history of Mrs. Carlyle, he says, he *‘ has 
only referred in so far as it had a direct 
bearing on her husband’s life.” In the lit- 
tle that he does write, there is nothing but 
the Froude picture. For ‘ the checkered 
fortune” of the marriage he holds Carlyle 
himself greatly to blame. Of the corre- 
spondence before the marriage he gives 
rather full details and so arranges the ex- 
tracts, as to make a striking narrative that 
will be pleasing chiefly to elderly unmar- 
ried ladies. He telis us that at Craigen- 

uttock Carlyle “‘ allowed his wife to serve 

im through six years of household drudg- 
ery ”; that “ what such a man wanted was 
a housekeeper and a nurse, not a wife,” and 
that she found herself ‘ obliged to live six- 
teen miles from the nearest neigh bor, to milk 
a cow,scour floors, and mend shoes.” Thus 
he draws a picture that pleases by its 
strong lights, and not by its truthfulness to 
facts, and the relations of those concerned 
in that isolated life. Carlyle many years 
afterward said their Craigenputtock days 
were their happiest. With all his blind- 
ness to his wife’s comforts he could scarcely 
have failed to know what sentiments re- 
specting that place she still retained after 
years of life in London. ee 

Prof. Nichol does Carlyle full justice for 
acts of quict benevolence of which he 
never boasted. Frugal as he was at home 
beyond the needs of his purse, he was 
often “‘as generous in giving as he was 
ungenerous in judging.” He cites on this 

oint Carlyle’s assistance to Thomas 

ooper, the Chartist poet, who died only 
three weeks ago after haveing waited fora 
Divil List allowance until a month before 
thatevent. He tells us what is perfectly 
true—that Carlyle spent time in answering 
many letters from “ anxious inquirers 
ey | “nine out of ten busy men would 
baye finng into the waste-paper basket” ; 
and refers to the existence of “a hundred 
instances ” of practical benevolence. Car- 
lyle was toall deserving persons a good 
Samaritan. } 

In all that relates to monoy, his career, he 
says, is exemplary, and “‘ a more un worldly 
man never liyed.” From his earliest gay- 
ings he “ paid ample tributes to filial piety 
and fraternal kindness, and to the end of 

s life retained the simple habits in which 
te had been trained.” aste of all kinds 

e hated. Afterall has been said of the 

an’s manners, his dogmatism and petu- 
ance, he remains ‘the master spirit 
of his time,” who “saturated his na- 
tion with a wholesome tonic,” and the 

ractice of any one of his precepts 
or the conduct of life ‘is ennobling.” On 
two continents he has done much to mold 

e minds of the best thinkers, and has 

n “the Greatheart to many pilgrims.” 
He was “‘a champion of ancient virtue,” 
and while he denounced his age, he 
nobly exhorted it. Storm-tossed as was 
his spirit, it was also “‘ citadel-crowned,” 
because of his “ unflinching yyreeee and 
the might of an invincible will.” * 

With Carlyle and Emerson Prof. Nichol 
finds greater contrasts than points of re- 
semblance. While each was revolutionary, 
original, uncompromising toward illusions 
and disdainful of traditional methods of 
thought, Carlyle had greater veneration 
for the past. Carlyle loved details and 
hated abstractions, while Emerson was a 
brilliant though nota profound generalizer, 
Carlyle, bending as with a burden, pored 
over the riddle of the earth, while Emer- 

n’s vision ranged over clear horizons as 

e exclaimed, “ Give me health and a day 
and I will make the pomp 5 hm prone 
ridiculous.’ Nowhere is Prof. Nichol more 
interesting or more successiul than in this 
characterization of these life-long friends. 
We must quote still further from it: 

“Carlyle keeps his abode in the murk of 
clouds illumined by bolts of fire; he has never 
seen the sun unveiled. Emerson's Pig ory 
shows that he has known the shadow, but he 
has fought with no Apollyous, reached the Ce- 
lestial City without crossing the dark river, 
and won The immortal garland ‘ without the 
Gust and heat.’ Self-sacrifice inconsistently 
maintained is the watchword of the one; self- 
Peliance, more consistently, of the other. 

“The practical part of the relationship cn the 
part of Emerson is very beautiful; he is the 
More unselfish and on the whole appears the 
better man, especially in the almost unlimited 
ce that p 





with a smile even such 
ces as the ‘Ilias in nuce,’ but Carlyle 
himself to be the yer siti 
Another of Carlyle’s friendships to which 
_¢he author devotes an admiring paragraph 





is that with Ruskin. For him Cdarlyle’s 
highest praise is reserved. He regarded 
him as “no mere art critic, but as a moral 
ower worthy to receiye and carry onward 
is own ‘éross of fire.’” The relationship 
between these two is “ uncheckered by any 
shade of patronage on the one hand, of 
jealousy or adulation on the other.” The 
elder recognized in the younger “‘@n intel- 
lect as keen, a spirit as fearless as his 
own.” All Ruskin’s books he admired. 
His “Stones of Venice” he called “Ser-. 
mons in Stones,” and_he resented an 
attack on “‘ Sesame and Lilies” as if it had 
been made on himself. Froude he ‘ had 
bound to his soul by hoops of steel, anda 
more faithful disciple and apostle, in in- 
tention always, in practice in the main, 
{despite the most perplexing errors of 
udgment,) no professed prophet ever had.” 
These friendships, with those of Kings- 
Jey, Tennyson, Browning, and Fitzjames 
Stephen, are among ‘the pleasantest 
features of his declining years.’ 
ReaaR OP Ree Magi. 


MR. ANDREWS’S LIFE OF GROLIER. 
a Sees 

JEAN GROLIER DE SERVIER, VISCOUNT 

DAGUISY. Some Accounts of His Life and of 

His Famous Library. By William Loring 

Andrews. New-York: The De Vinne Press. 1892. 


If the book on Jean Grolier which Mr. 
Andrews has written with captivating 
gracefulness were not distinctly a book- 
lover’s book, if it were not marked with the 
Greek imprint by which are to be collated 
in the future the most carefully-printed 
books of the De Vinne Press, the errors 
which it contains might be passed over with 
a simple remark that there are errors. 

The frontispiece has thé following line of 
explanation: ‘‘Heliodori ALthiopicm His- 
toriw#, Basle, 1552.” The title of the book 
being in Latin, Basle should have been 
printed in Latin. 

The title page is: ‘‘ Jean Grolier de Ser- 
vier, Viscount d’Aguisy: Some Account of 
His Life and of His Famous Library.” 
Jean Grolier was Viscount d’Aguisy, 
but he never signed otherwise than Jean 
Grolier or these two names Latinized. He 
was not at all Servier. Antoine Grolier de 
Serviéres, not Servier, was his uncle, and 
the coat of arms of the Serviéres family 
still extant is the Grolier coat of arms. 

The quotation from Le Roux de Lincy on 
the following page gives “‘il est trouvé” 
and “‘bibliothéque,” instead of “il s’est 
trouvé” and “ bibliothéque.” 

In the list of plates is this line: “C. 
Crispi Sallustii,” but the plate, which it 
explainsin the same terms, is of a book 
properly lettered: “C. Crispus Sallustius.” 

On Page 12 is printed “* Croix du Maine ” 
for Lacroix du Maine. “Paul Lacroix,” 
who used the pseudonym of * Le Biblio- 
phile Jacob,” and was famous and living 
ten years ago, is printed, by a misunder- 
standing made flagrant by a note on Page 
62, for the author of “ Traité des plus 
Belles Bibliothéques,” Le Pére, or Father, 
Louis Jacob, whose work appeared in 1644. 

On Page 18 are printed ‘ Margaret 
WVAngouléme” instead of Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme, and “Marguerite de Princesses ” 
instead of Marguerite des Princesses. 

On Page 21 the time of Groliers mission 
as Ambassador to Pope Clement VII. is 
given as “in 1524.” The real date is not 
known; it was about 1529. 

On Page 25 one may read “this Book 
of Budseus d’Asse.” Le Roux de Lincy 
wrote correctiy, “‘this book of Budzus, 
‘de Asse.’ ” 

On Page 30 appears “Juvenal et Per- 
seus. 

The inscription on the circle around the 
coat of arms of Grolier, in the plate oppo- 
site Page 38, has the name ‘‘Oroler” for 
Grolier. As the plate was obtained by 
photography from Le Koux de Lincy’s 
plate, the fault was originally Le Roux de 
Lincy’s. 

On Page 39 appears this fault in gram- 
mar, “of P. Ovidi Naso,” and this fault in 
spelling, ** Mare Lauwin” for Mare Lau- 
wrin, who was not *‘more noted as a man 
of letters and friend of Erasmus than as @ 
bibliephile,” as the author says. He was a 
numismatist. Mr. Andrewsis mistaken in 
saying, on the same page, that Thomas 
Maioli and Marc Lauwrin * adopted simi- 
lar designs” to Grolier’s ‘“‘for their bind- 
ings and copied his now famous inuscrip- 
tion.” it was the reverse; Grolier copied 
Maioli. ; 

On Page 40 we find ‘“Geofrey Tory” 
for Geofroy Tory; on Pages 42 aud 43, 
*“ Vigneul de Marville for Vigmeul-Mar- 
ville, pseudonym of Bonaventure d’ Ar- 
gonne mentioned separately on Page 25, 
and “qui” for que; on Page 44, * Dac de 
Vallitre” for Duc de La Valliére; on Page 
45, “ Abbey St. Germain de Prez”; on Page 
i9, “ Lactantii”; on Page 68, ‘‘ Bude, 
(Guillaume. )” 

There were 140 copies of this work on 
Holland and 10 on Japan paper printed. 
The book was at a premium before it ap- 
peared. The type is clear and elegant; the 
proportions are harmonious; the illustra- 
tions are becoming, but the proofreading 
was negligent. The covers, of blue cloth, 
reproduce a design, in outlines gilt, made 
by the Belgian bookbinder, De Samblancx 
of a sixteenth-century bindery, and a gold 
medal struck in commemoration of “La 
kéunion du Domaine de France, MDLVIL” 
Its obverse has the arms of Grolier after 
his marriage, surrounded by the le- 
gend, “Jehan Grolier Che. R. Trésorier 
de France.” ‘Che. R.” is for Chevalier. 
There is no document of Grolier attaching 
Servieéres to his name. The only docu- 
ments attaching to it his title of Vicomte 
@Aguisy are a genealogy of the Grolier 
family in a manuscript preserved at the 
Collége Héraldique de France, and two re- 
ceipts for money paid by him preserved in 
the Archives. 

Grolier was related by his maternal 
descent to the famous Grimaldis of 
Italy. In 1562 he was eighty-three years 
of age; he was the Mecewnas of literature 
praised by Erasmus, the Meczenas of music 
praised by Gafori, the Mecwnas of numis- 
matics praised by Sambucus. He had 
breathed in its freshness the flower of the 
manuscripts of men who, as Boccaccio and 
Petrarch, Stephanus and Aldus, Erasmus 
and Du Bellay, Ronsard and Rabelais, 
loved the dood lotiers with living love and 
found in the dust of antiquity the spark of 
eternal beauty. He had been a member of 
the Aldi Neacademia, where manuscripts 
of the ancients were deciphered with 
saintly ardor. In Rome the divine spirit 
of Plato moved the Cardinals. The 
revivalists praised Christ in the language 
of Cicero, and the most Ciceronian of them 
was the most admired. His name was 
Tomasso Inghirami; he was librarian of the 
Vatican, and he played the part of the pas- 
sionate Queen Fedro in Seneca’s play, at a 
yeTformance given in the palace of Cardinal 
Riario. A trait like this describes a society 
better than political annals. It is demean- 
ing Grolier to apply to him a title which he 
disdained and a superfiuous particle. 

Mr. Andrews is one of the sincerest book 
lovers among those who say that *‘ old bind- 
ings, like old books, are best.” He pro- 
foundly admires Grolier. One who had 
not his sentiment might give the hyacinths, 
the rubies, and all the precious stones of 
the emerald vase that the Queen of Sheba 
emptied at the feet of King Solomon, for 
the faculty to produce a book as beautiful 
as the one which he has written, and yet | 
would fail. 
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GIDDINGS, THE ABOLITIONIST. 


iavinilllprnigac: 

THE LIFE OF JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. By 
George W. Julian. 8Svo. Ohicago: A. O. Mo- 
Clurg & Co. 


Persons who remember the House of 
Representatives in Washington in days 
just before the war will recall the figure of 
an old man, with snowy hair and great 
stature and breadth of chest, who was 
pointed out to those in the galleries as 
Joshua R. Giddings. Mr. Giddings’s fame 
belonged to a period somewhat earlier than 
this, however. He had been elected to 
Congress as early as 1838, and had been a 
leader of that rudiamentary anti-slavery 
party whose principles were to have so 
complete a victory a quarter of a century 
later. It was in this earlier day that Low- 
ell addressed to him the sonnet beginning 
with the fine thought: 

* Giddings, far rougher names than thine have 


grown 
Smoother than honey on the lips of men.” 


The biography of Giddings by his son-in- 
law, Mr. Julian, is an important contribu- 





tion to the history of the early days of the | 
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anti-slavery party. Mr. Giddings was a de- 
voted friend anda trusted lieutenant of 
John Quincy Adams. The generosity and 
natural reverence of Mr. Giddings’s char- 
acter is shown in the account which Mr. 
Julian gives of his relations to Mt Adams. 
A lively picture is afforded of an incident 
which will always have a special interest 
for the student of American history—the 
trial of Mr. Adams on the attempt of the 
House of Representatives to pass a vote of 
severe censure upon him. ‘The act for 
which this vote was moved was Mr. Ad- 
ams’s presentation of the petition of citi- 
zens of Haverhill, Mass., for the peaceful 
dissolution of the Union. Mr. Adams moved 
the reference of the petition to a commit- 
tee, with the instructions to give a nega- 
tive reply and the reasons therefor. The 
majority of the House was very indignant, 
and Marshall of Kentucky brought for- 
ward the resolution of censure. : 
Mr. Adams’s justification was that the 
right of petition was inviolable. Besides, 
were not the introducers of the resolution 
the very people who were always propos- 
ing a dissolution of the Union? The peti- 


tion was, indeed, the exact copy of one 
that had been presented a few years before 
by the disunionists of South Carolina. 
Marshall and Wise of Virginia made vio- 
lent attacks on Mr. Adams, who, it may 
well be believed, was in his element. To 
Wise, who had been connected with the 
duel in which Cilley of Maine was killed, 
he referred as having come into the 
House with his hands dri ping with 
blood. Mr. Giddings says that he was sit- 
ting near Wise at the moment, and that 
his countenance showed the torture he was 
suffering. Marshall also showed evidences 
of the humiliation he felt from Mr. Adams’s 
withering rebukes. On a later occasion, 
when Mr. Adams was severely commenting 
upon a friend of his, Marshall remarked: 
‘Well, if he bas fallen into Adams’s hands, 
oo Ican say is, may God have merey on 
11m. 

In answer to inquiries Mr. Adams said 
that re would want some ninety days in 
which to complete his defense. Of 
course, his enemies saw their mis- 
take in proposing a censure, and_ it 
was moved as a compromise’ that 
the resolutions should be withdrawn in 
case Mr. Adanis would withdraw the peti- 
ton. This he indignantly refused to do, 
and the matter was quickly laid on the 
table, Concerning Mr. Adams’s speech on 
this occasion, Mr. Giddings wrote to his 
wife, ** He is, I believe, the most extraordi- 
nary man living; but I eanuet attempt a 
description of either him or his speech.” 
Mr. Adams could not but be sensible of the 
value of such reverential affection. He 
was surrounded by enemies and used to 
hostility. It was therefore natural that he 
should appreciate such friendship. The 
friendship between these two men ripened 
into anintimacy. Here are some stanzas 
from a poem which Mr. Adams addressed 
to Mr. Giddings when the former was 
nearly seventy-eight years old: 

And here, from regione wide apart, 

We came, our purpose to pursue, 

Each with a warm and honest heart, 

Each with a spirit firm and true, 


Intent, with anxious aim to learn, 
Hach other's character we scan, 

And soon the difference discern 
Between the fair and faithless man. 


And here, with scrutinizing eye, 

A kindred soal with mine to see, 
And longing bosom to desery, 

I sought, and found at last—in thee, 


Farewell, my friend! And ifonce more 

We meet within this hall again, 
Be ours the blessing to restore 

Our country’s and the rights of men, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Of Quincy, Mass. 
H. R. U. &., WASHINGTON, 17 June, 1844, (An- 

niversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill.) 

Not long after the trial of Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Giddings incurred a vote of censure 
from the House of Representatives for a 
resolution he had introduced respecting 
the case of the Creole. The Creole was a 
ship that sailed from Hampton Roads in 
October, 1841, with 130 slaves on beard. 
bound for New-Orleans. The slaves rose 
against the officers and crew, who sur- 
rendered to them. The mate was ordered 
to steer the ship to Liberia, but, on bein 
told that the provisions and water woul 
not last half that distance, the negroes 
consented to enter the port of Nassau, 
where, under Sritish laws, they were 
free. The owners of the slaves 
appealed to the Government of 
President Tyler to seek compensation 
from the British Government, and the 
Government tookup their case. Mr. Gid- 
dings introduced resolutions asserting that 
the slaves were free as soon as they were 
on the high seas and justifying their ac- 
tion. This was construed as a condonation 
of mutiny and insurrection, and the House 
of Representatives passed a vote of censure 
on Mr. Giddings. When the vote was 
announced, Mr. Giddings left the hall, and, 
returning to Ohio, was re-elected by a 
great majority. 

There were very few Republicans who 
were so obnoxious to the pro-slavery party 
as Mr. Giddings. He was accused of hav- 
ing been privy to John Brown’s raid. Sen- 
ator Mason ot Virginia and Mr. Vallandig- 
ham of Ohio visited Brown in prison and 
endeavored to draw from him facts which 
might implicate some of the Republican 
leaders. The conversations were published, 
and purported to implicate Mr. Giddings. 
Giddings had been in correspondence with 
John Brown in 1856 about the Kansas 
troubles, aud Brown had visited Jefferson 
and, having lost all his property in 
Kansas, was assisted by Giddings. Gid- 
dings. was in Philadelphia at the 
time the charge was made, and. published 
a letter in the papers declaring that the 
murder of Brown’s son in Kansas had im- 
pel¢ed him to make his raid into Virginia. 
He also addres:4d au imvmexse audience in 
Philadelphia, avowing the facts of his ac- 
quaintance with Brown, bat disavowing 
avy knowledge of his movement into Vir- 
ginia. After these statements were made, 
an advertisement appeared in the Rich- 
mond papers offering a bounty of $10,000 
to any one who would bring Giddings to 
that city alive, or $5,000 for his head. 

We have a very interesting glimpse of 
him at the Chicago Convention which 
nominated Lincoln. He was a member of 
the convention, having been sent there as 
a representative of the more old-fashioned 
anti-slavery men. The recent tendency of 
the party had been away from abstractions 
and in the direction of the assertion of the 
practical issues of the Republican move- 
ment. Mr. Giddings, on the other hand, 
wanted to assert the broader principles of 
the earlier anti-slavery men. To this end 
he sought a place on the Committee 
on Resolutions, but the conservative 
Whigs were strong enough to  pre- 
vent his appointment. When the plat- 
form was reported, it was found 
that the broad abstractions of the plat- 
form of 1856 had been omitted. Mr. Gid- 
dings obtained the floor and moved their 
reinstatement and the assertion of the 
self-evident truths of the Declaration of 
Independence. This was opposed by one 
delegate as “ all gas” and with the remark 
that “‘ we might as well insert the Golden 
Rule as the Declaration of Independence.” 
Another said that he believed in the Ten 
Commandments, but did not wish to put 
them in the platform. The amendment 
was voted down, and Giddings, sorely dis- 
appointed, left the convention for his lodg- 
ings. On his way out, he met George Will- 
iam Curtis, then a young man and one of 
the delegates from New-York, to whom he 
said: “I see that I am out of place here.” 
Young Mr. Curtis was strongly in favor of 
Mr. Giddings’s position, and he mounted a 
chairand addressed the convention, mov- 
ing the insertion of the prelude to the Dec- 
larationof Independence among the reso- 
lutions. He said: 

“T have to ask ‘the convention whether they 
are prepared to go upon record before the coun- 
try as voting down the Declaration of Inde- 

ndence!? I rise simply to ask gentlemen to 

hink well before, upon the free prairies of the 
West, in the Summer of 1860, they dare to wince 
and quail before the assertions of the men in 
Philadelphia in 1776-—before they dare to shrink 
from repeating the words that these great men 
enunciated.” 

There was animmense cheer from the vast 
crowd, and the motion was carried. Of Mr. 
Giddings’s appearance on this occasion Mr. 
Murat Halstead has written: 

“Tt wasa@great scone; ae I think of it, every 
feature of it comes vividly before me. I had 
very often seen Mr. Gidaings in Congress, but 
never suw him when his figure appeared s0 
stately and his snowy head so Jofty as on this 
occasion; and the play of emotionsin his face, 
visible to the whele convention, was as frank 
as a child's.” 

Undoubtedly the war and the era which 
preceded it will always in the years to 
come be a period of great interest, and the 
men whose good fortune it was to do con- 





spicuous work at that time will not be for- 
gotten. Of these men Mr. Giddixgs was 
one, 
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FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. Translated from the 
Dutch of Louis Conperus by Clara Bell. With an 
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“LA BELLA” AND OTHERS. Being Certain 
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The longer fiction of ‘‘ Pierrette”’ and the 
shorter one, ‘‘'‘The Vicar of Tours,” are two 
episodes in Balzac’s ‘“‘Setnes de la Vie de 
Province.” It was on rare occasions that 
Balzac wrote kindly of inner-provincial 
life; perhaps he had been prejudiced 
in his early days. Ever since his time 


Frenchmen have shown a tendency to dis- 
credit portions of France that lie beyond 
the Department de la Seine. What Baizae 
delights in is toreara whole edifice, dig- 
ging the cellar and laying the toundation, 
until the whole construction is perfect. It 
is his wonderful artistic powers which he 
brings thus into display. There may 
seem some little surplusage of detail, 
but hé never is too minute. If it be 
a scene in life, he likes to dwell on a pet- 
ty accident, which, apparently fortuitous, 
shapes the destinies of a group of men and 
women. Because Mile, Silvie Rogron and 
her brother Denis coveted poor Pierrette’s 
modest fortune they made a slavey of her 
—brought about her death—but that was 
not all. The incident of Pierrette changes 
in the most natural manner the politics of 
the department in which ProvVins is situ- 
ated. Silvie becomes the dupe of Maitre 
Vinet, the foxlike lawyer who leads the 
Opposition, and then, by means of the 
money the lawyer gets from Silvie, he rises 
to power and his fortune is established. 
The story has for its pivot the jealousy 
of Silvie, whe is an old maid. Balzac, 
who knew what were the strange episodes 
of life, rarely permits Nemesis to enter en 
scéne. Pierrette isa victim and Silvie is 
the hyena. That talent Balzac had for 
sketching in a@ paragraph or so the furnish- 
ing in ahouse was to him what a nest is to 
an ornithologist describing his bird., “ ‘Lhe 
Vicar of Tours” is a masterly sketch. 
All the Birotteaus from Cesar, who sold 
hair oils, lotions, and pomatum, were honest 
poople, but egoists, and the Abbé Birotteau 
1ad the family traits. he Abbé Chapeloud, 
who had been Mile. Gamard’s lodger, was ‘‘ a 
shrewd and clever egoist,” whereas Birot- 
teau was “a simple-minded and clumsy 
one.” Birotteau had envied Chapeloud’s 
material happiness, for never was there 
such a matiresse de pension as Mile. Ga- 
mard. When Chapeloud died, Birotteau in- 
herited his furniture and his books, and 
was accepted by the old maid Gamard as 
Chapeloud’s successor. In the same house 
Was an apparently insignificant priest, le 
Pere Troubert. ‘‘Beware of Troubert,” 
Chapeloud had once told innocent Birotteau 
in strict confidence. Soon poor birotieau 
sees there are stones in his path. ‘The 
= has the making of a Hildebrand in 
iim. His is the Church, long-headed, 
grasping, militant. The political efficiency 
of these stories is as telling to-day as when 
they were written, more than half acentury 
ago. No one was more at home than Bal- 
zac in the intricacies of French jurispru- 
dence, and into what might to some persons 
seem & hard and dry topic he throws life 
and fire by his wonderful literary art. 
Loth stories have been carefully translated 
by Miss Wormeley. 


Mrs. Clifford’s ‘** Mrs. Keith’s Crime” was 
aromance with startling effects. It was 
the most impossible of stories, worked up 
with such literary art as to make it seem 
probable. Mrs. Clifford likes to take 
hold of impossibilities, and she is won- 


derfully successful in the handling of 
them. * Aunt Anne” has innumerable ridic- 
ulous traits, and some of them are not over 
nice. She would make you a present, and 
then the bill for it would come in. Her 
sentimentality was overstrained. She ap- 
parently held the point of honor high, and 
would borrow money whenever she could. 
And yet Mrs. Clifford makes her a 
lovable nuisance. She is a Harold 
Skimpole with old-womanly traits, 
living how and where she can as an 
elegant sponge. It is her craving for aftec- 
tion which makes her do silly and even 
reprehensible things. To Walter and Flor- 
ence Hibbert, the two newly-married peo- 
ple, she was like Sindbad’s Old Man of 
the Sea. Sheoame near throttling them. 
The difficult portion of the book is where 
Aunt Anne, the widow of a ridiculous Mr. 
Baines, as @ woman of sixty, gets Alfred 
Wimple to marry her, and the old woman 
takes on allthe airsof a young maid an 

prattles of love to a husband young enough 
to be her son. Wimple has married her be- 
cause he knows sle isto inherit some of 
rich Sir William Raimmage’s money, for 
Sir William is Aunt Anne's cousin. Wim- 
ple is a wretched brute, and has a wife 
already, though he passes off Aunt Anne for 
his aunt. Aunt Anne lives in a fool’s para- 
dise until she discovers how Wimple has 
deceived her; then, though it breaks her 
heart, she turns him adrift. Sir William 
does die, and Aunt Anne inherits two- 
thirds of his fortune. The strain on her 
life—one of make-believe and elegant beg- 
gary—has been too much for her, and she, 
too, passes away just as good fortune 
comes to her. It is the Hibberts, as Aunt 
Anne’s relatives, who inherit. This is the 
briefest outline of this romance. It is in 
the development of character that Mrs. 
Clifford is so happy. There is nothing 
seemingly out of place in Aunt Anne. She 
was born to command, and would have 
been the loveliest old lady in England if 
she had only been possessed of £50,000 a 
year. Without that much money she was 
an abject failure. So when the poor old 
thing dies you know she is forgiven. She 
might have been silly, but even when she 
pawned ber cloak to buy a bunch of aspara- 
gus for her scapegrace Alfred, in whata 
dignified way she stripped herself of her 
last covering! It was self-sacrifice. 

“Oh, she’ll understand if y’ kind o’ 
chuckle an’ gurgle like a fam’ly man,” said 
Bert Gearheart to Anson Wood, when little 
Norsk was brought to the cabin, and the 
two Dakota farmers did not know exactly 
what to do with the baby. And so, when 


you read this little romance, you “ kind o’ 
chuckle an’ gurgle” over it; but then, if 
you are sympathetic and have passed a 
Winter on the ice-bound Dakota plains, 
where, through raging blizzards, men fight 
for their lives, you will understand the 
risks of O!’ 2a. and Uncle Bert when they 
rescued that little orphan from the coy- 
otes. Mr. Garland can make you laugh and 
ery. Itis amusing to see how those two 
single men were nonplused as to how a 
little girl was to be dressed and as to what 
part of a garment went tothe front or the 
aack. When little Norsk grew somewhat 
bnd having no other parents than Ol’ Pap 
Ans and Uncle Bert their real troubles be- 
gan. She would grow out of her dresses, 
showing her ankles. “ Ain’t it pretty short, 
Pap?” asked Flaxen, suggestively. ‘“‘ Lem- 
me see; ain’t no way o’ lettin’ it down, 
is they?” ‘“Nary; she’s clean’ to 
the last notch now,” replied Flaxen con- 
vincingly. he girl is to be educat- 
ed, an in time is sent to St. 
Peter’s. Why was she so pretty? Why 
did she know so little of the world and its 
ways as to fall in love with Kendall, the 
drug clerk, and then marry him. 

course, O)’ Pap and Uncle Bert consented. 
because it was for her happiness; but 
they knew at once that Flaxen’s husband 
was a poor dude with no grit. And so he 
turned out to be. When Flaxen’s baby 
was born and her husband had quite de- 
serted her she sent for Ol Pap. Uncle 
Bert, who was really a young man, could 
not live in Dakota now that Flaxen was 
married, and sv he went to California to 
make his fortune. Poor Flaxen was out of 
her head. She knew how worthless was 
her husband. She saw old Pap by her bed- 
side, and that helped to cure her, and her 
child lived. Kendall, playing sthe gallant 
to other women on the ice, is drowned. 
Uncie Bert, broken down and_ weary, 
comes back from California. The old pards 
associate again and become draymen at St. 
Peter’s, an Ss Anson says one day to 
Unele Bert: ‘‘You ought to be her hus- 
band.” Then a light leaped into the young 





man’s face. “But, go slow,” Anson went 
on gravely. ‘This package is marked 
‘Glass; handle with care.’ ” 

That “Dutch sensitiveness,” or the 
“ Sensitivists’ School,” of which Mr. Gosse 
writes in his preface we are to suppose is 
more individual than general. But why is 
Louis Couperus a sensitivist rather than 
® sentimentalist? The English man of 
letters, whose wont it isto write aulmirable 
introductions, and who approaches’ such 
matters with all precautions ss would 
Japanese the grand tea ceremonial, tells 
us that before the present stage of the 
Dutch novelist was reached there was “a 
plowing up of the phlegmatic tradition 
of Duteh thought.” “Kline Vere,” by 
Couperus, showed marked distinction, and 
Was of interest because of its local color- 
ing. In “ Footsteps of Fate,” the greater 
part of the action occurs in Eugland. 
‘The story itself is of a rather weak 
man, Frank Westhove, who allows him- 
self to be imposed upon by an old friend 
of his, Robert Van Maeren. Van Maeren is 
a2 parasite who would commit any base act 
in.ofder to obtain material comforts, Van 
Maeren is a hanger-on of Westhove’s, aud 
has lived at his expense for some years. 
Westhove loves an English girl, Eva, who 
is Sir Archibald Rhodes’s daughter. Van 
Maeren has no idea that Eva shall oust 
him and by her marriage with Westhove 
deprive him of his bread and board. He 
manages to poison Eva’s mind in regard to 
her lover, and when there is a difference, 
by bribing servants he suppresses the corre- 
spondence between Eva and Westhove. 
There is a rupture, and later on Van 
Muerén’s rascality is discovered. West- 
hove beats the life out of the parasite, and 
then with Eva he takes poison. 


That general applause which Mary E. 
Wilkins is meeting with, not alone at 
home but abroad, is fully deserved. ‘There 
is an element of gentleness about this 
lady’s handling of a story that is approach- 
able by few. In “Young Lucretia” and 


the twelve other stories here printed, the 
author is at her best. No child or its 
mother can read “Young Lucretia” with- 
out taking it to heart. It is always the 
better promptings of the heart that the 
lady presents. There is no moral. Bad 
children do not meet an untimely end. 
There always are saving clauses. You 
must not laugh at Grandmother Little’s 
foibles, brought about by her old age, and 
how she forgot to put sugar in the fruit pie 
until reminded by her grandchild. It was 
strange, however, when she really did hide 
the roast turkey and the pudding under 
the sofa instead of inthe cupboard, and 
so Ann Mary had a scant supper. You feel 
that Miss Wilkins teaches respect and rev- 
erence for old age. 


There is not one of these stories by Egerton 
Castle which wants for merit. “La Bella” 
tells of those two masters of fence, the 
brothers Ettore and Carlo, whoin a little 
Italian town made a scanty living by their 
art. They were the types of paternal devo- 


tion until the pretty and silly Widow Cat- 
atani came between them, and the tragedy 
of Cain and Abel was repeated. Of all the 
stories we give precedence to *‘ The Renom- 
mist.” It has floods of beer in it, and shows 
German student life with its coarse side, as 
it existed three-quarters of a century ago. 
This story has a distinct Hoffmanesque 
coloring. ‘* The Baron’s Quarry ” is gloomy 
and depressing, but wonderfully eftective. 
‘*Chatoner’s Best Man,” or how Miss Praed 
came near throwing over her groomsman, 
showing a marked liking for Col. Hythe, is 
a story of the Maytair fashionable kind. 
—_— 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 
aE. IS 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has done Amer- 
ican history a good service in following up 
his “‘ Pamphlets on the Constitution of the 


NEW BOOKS 


United States” with another volume sim- 


ilarin the character of its contents. It 
consists of essays on the Constitution con- 
tributed to newspapers during the years 
1787 and 1738, when the papers ‘ were 
filled with anonymous articles, usually the 
product of the great statesmen and writers 
of that period.” In the course of the seri- 
ous task of finding there essays and iden- 
tifying their authors Mr. Ford tells us he 
has ‘‘examined over forty tiles of news- 
papers and many thousand separate issues 
scattered in varions public and private 
libraries from Boston to Charleston.” 
Among the well-known men who write the 
articles Mr. Ford gives are Elbridge Gerry, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, George 
Clinton, Alexander Hamilton, and Charles 
Pinckney. The volume is a tall octavo, 
bound very much like Mr, Ford’s brother’s 
edition of the writings of Washington. 

Volume VII. of Mr. H. H. Banecroft’s 
‘‘Chronicles of the Builders of the Com- 
monwealth” continues to record the great 
story of industrial growth in California. 
Commerce, society, education, literature, 
and religion are subjects to which chapters 
are devoted, and these are followed by bio- 
graphical sketches of men who have been 
conspicuous in some one of those depart- 
ments of the work by which the Pacitic 
coast has advanced to its eminence. ‘The 
present volume has more than ascore of 
portraits on steel. 

The third edition of Heilprin’s ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Reference Book,” just issued by the 
Messrs, Appleton, is a revised edition. 
Once the reader has made acquaintance of 
this volume, he will have it always ina 
convenient place at his side. Its plan is 
the simplest possible plan, and its informa- 
tion is always definite and never super- 
fluous. 

Mr. William Black’s romance, 
Three Feathers,” in a new and 
edition, has just been issued by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. They will eventually 
have ready in this form all the stories of 
Mr. Black, who as_an author has won so 
large a share of public favor. 

Mr. Griswold of Cambridge has ready a 
“Descriptive List of Novels and Tales 


“The 
revised 


Dealing with Life in France,” the object of | 


the list being to direct attention, not to 


novels of the present season, but to those | 


have | 
| might not be able to draw his money.” 


of earlier times, the most of which 
had their day and then passed to a state of 
neglect. Mr. Griswold entertains the 
wholesome belief that for every new 
book of merit there are in most libraries 
**» hundred as good or better, unknown to 
the majority of readers.” He will follow 
this list with lists dealing with German 
novels and some others. 

The bound volume of the Critic 


in 
them 


eye of all who read that journal 
weekly numbers. ‘This ‘will show 


with unfailing force what a large store of | 
criticism and information they have been | 


getting weekly for their 10 cents per 


copy. The Critic has long stood alone in | 


this country as a journal devoted to litera- 

ture and art solely. Moreover, it has been 

able to retain its vigor and freshness unim- 

paired without a rival tospur it on. 

a 
Going to Niagara Falls, 

The uniformed company, Exempt Firemen, 
has accepted an invitation from the Firemen's 
Association of Niagara Falls to visit that place 
on the occasion of the convention of the State 
Firemen’s Association, Aug. 16, 17, 18, and 19. 
The company will leave this city by the West 
Shore Railroad at 8 o’clock Wednesday evening, 
Aug. 17, occupying specially reserved sleeging 
and drawing-room cars, and arrive at Niagara 
Falls on Thursday morning. The seadquarters 
ofthe compapy will be at the International 
Hotel. 

Thursday will be passed in sightseeing and 
attending the prize contests. On Friday will 
occur the gran arade, and the departure for 
home will be made on Saturday morning, ar- 
riving in this city at 8 P. M. 

Meetings will be held on Monday evenings, 
Aug. 8 and 15, at the company’s rooms, 7#2 
Ninth Avenue, to perfect arrangements. It is 
expected that at least sixty members of the 
company will go. 





The People’s Baths. 

The People’s Baths at 9 Centre Market Place, 
conducted by the New-York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, were liber- 
ally patronized during July. The monthly 
statoment of the association shows that 13,095 
baths were taken in that month. The last three 


days of the month were the busiest ones. Over 
900 persone bathed on each of those days. 

Of the baths, 12,255 were paid for, 737 were 
free, and 104 were by tickets. Of the bathers 
8,483 were men, 2,271 women, and 2,341 chil- 


dren. 
These baths were fo unded in 1891. 
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POOR JACOB. 
—_——_e——_——— 

The little city of Aberdeen had so swollen 
with pride the latter part of the seventeenth 
century when it had received its charter that, 
though it escaped the untoward fate of the frog, 
it never afterward dared increase in size. Its 
name was a tribute to the conquering Stuarts 
and as little apt as Moscan would be for Jeru- 
salem, for Dutchmen had settled it and Dutech- 
men have soothed its sluambers ever since. 

Among the inhabitants of its latter-day som- 
nolency lived Garrett Van Vliet, a dealer in 
wooden and iron wares, as his father had been 
before him. The “as” in the preceding sen- 
tence is most potent, for no Roman or Chinese 
ever worshipped or imitated his ancestors more 
faithfully than did Garrett. The mold of the 
Van Viiets had been constructed in Holland 
before the days of Hudson and was not subject 
toimprovement. And thence arose a cause of 
daily grief and resentment to Garrett, for 
Jacob, his only son and heir, could not be 
adapted thereto, though trimmed and stretohed 
as if for a Procrustean bed. 

Old Garrett knew why this was so, though ho 
had the manliness to swear only indefinitely 
aboutit. Inasingle mad infatuation he, too, 
had been recreant to the faith of the Van Vlicts. 
The blooming cheeks and gentle blue eyes of a 
daughter of a trader from the East had stirred 
his sluggish blood into matrimony, and, as she 
had died in childbirth within the year, there 
had been scant time for him to impress her with 
the intensity of his remorse. But the child re- 
mained, a proof of unnatural selection. A frail, 
timid, shrinking lad, ‘with great azure eyes re- 
gretfully questioning ‘‘Why amI hers?” and 
translucent cheeks through which the ebb and 
flow of his blood betrayed every emotion. 

Garrett was a man of substance as fixed as 
his habits. What his ancestors had accumu- 
lated he kept; what his trade brought he re- 
ceived grudgingly, like a monarch preferring 
warto hostages. He was his own Knight of Labor, 
and his fathers were his walking delegates. 
He exposed his wares in a twilight of distrust. 
‘Take them or leave them” was his manner to- 
ward customers, with an evident regard for the 
latter alternative. 

_Garrett’s particular crony and gossip, Peter 
Staats the baker, was of similar mind. His oun- 
ning made bread and crackers which would 
have rendered a Yankee’s name Dilessed; but 
Peter baked the exact quantity his fathers had, 
and found the one positive enjoyment of his 
life each day when the shelves and barrels wore 
emptied and dilatory purchasers disappointed. 

it was the habit of these two friends to spend 
their evenings together, smoking, on Van 
Viiet’s stoop. The conversation subsidiary 
thereto consisted generally of snorts and 
humphs. When it became more practical and 
less picturesque, it centred on one hapless ob- 
ject—Jacop—who, likely, was flinching froim the 
sound of their voices in the rear room. If Gar- 
rett could have doubted the wisdom of his son's 
training, which was modeled after his own ex- 
perience, Peter’s assurauce would have sus- 
tained him. ‘‘The only way to get a man from 
that boy,” reiterated this sage, “is to make 
him, just make him.” So Garrett did make 
Jacob trudge the stony ancestral path without 
dev aiion. He sent him to school, but during 
all ovner living hoars he kept him at work. At 
what it did not much matter as long as the boy 
Was busy; 80 many a sUunDy afternoon Jacob 
spent in counting the number of tenpenny nails 
in & Cask. 

Garrett had two especial avergions among 
mauy. Reading was ono. School books and 
the Bible of course were permissible, but all 
others were the work of that flend who flew 
away with Faust. ‘he other was feminine so- 
clety. His marriage was 6uch a reproach that 
to the teinptress in general he said, “Get thee 
behind me.” ; 

Now, reading was @ joy, a blissful transla- 
tion tu Jacob. He not only absorbed books; 
they enchanted him and led him through pleas 
ant paths into brave scenes. They veiled the 
timorous and fatiguing present and gave hima 
different but glorious personality. 

And he adored littie Rachel Staats, too, the 
only child of his father's friend. She was the 
Una to his Red Croas Knight, and not atall the 
stubby. phlegmatic Dutch lassie that others 
saw. Sometimes Peter brought her with him 
evenings, and then—oh, bliss! oh, rapture! 
they were together within the gloomy rear 
room. But never was Garrett so ugly, so dicta- 
torial, as after such joyous events; so if one be 
lief was fixed within Jacob's mind by the clamps 
of terror it wasNhat his father hated the sight 
of his divinity. 

This seemed hard to Jacob, and therefore 
natural, yet he persisted in hia devotion. She 
represented the ideaity which his reading had 
nurtured on the dry barren plain of his exist- 
ence. He believed in her transcendency as ab- 
Bolutely as ever did savage in his fetich. Kidicu- 
lous apotheosis of bread and molasses, of 
course, yet are not all goddesses sheltered be- 
hind a veil of faith ? 

And poor Jacob was go lonely—his days apart 
from his reading were so vexatious and sad! 
He didn’t care for his comrades at school, 
and the converse was apparent. ‘They 
couldn’t understand him; he was so shy, 60 
awkward, his eyes always filling with tears, his 
cheeks always blazing with blushes. They 
deemed him a puny coward, too weak and 
timorous to join in their sports, while he real- 
ized that it was inability to handle himself 
alone that restrained him. One day, indeed, he 
did prove his pluck. They were diving from 
the pier into the deep river, and he stood at one 
side, like a helot, watching them, and they 
sneeringly dared him ‘‘ to follow his master.’’ 
Without a word, dressed as be was, with a wild 
and clumsy fiop, he plunged into the streaip. 
And had they not sprung to his rescue, sesing 
that he failed to duly reappear, he would doubt- 
less have remaincd with his hat—fast in the 
mud. 

**Why didn't you tell us you couldn’t swim!”’ 
they asked fiercely. 

“T was afraid you'd laugh,” he sobbed. 

After this there was inore respect, but it pro 
duced distance, not intimacy. 80 Jacob matured 
under a November sky, lighted only by the star 
of his reading and the satellite of hia love; yet 
the latter seemed a more brilliaut sun to bim. 
Happy indeed were the hours which brought 
little Rachel, when all his pent emotions and 
sympathies, doubts and aspirations found free- 
dom and vurture in her nod avd amile. 

Jacov’s twenty-third birthday came, 
him with strange 
and Neighbor Staats in the rear room. 
dosk were several bank books. 

“Jacob,” said old Garrett, sharply, “ when 
your mother died she left you her fortune 
$10,000. [ deposited it proportionally with the 
ten savings banks of this vicinity, and there it 
is, with the increase, and there it shall remain. 
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tive and the rushing rumble of a train. Why 
should he n¢t go far, far away and seek peace 
since felicity was denied him? A frightened 
glance at the door, a stealthy step to the desk, 
@ swift snatch of taree ot the bank books, and 
poor Jacob sped away like a thief from hia 
Tather’s house. 

It wasevening when the train reached the 
great city. Jaceb was the first to hurry through 
the railroad station, and, as if terrified by the 
sentine! policemen and by the calis of the hack- 
men, to hasten without a destination down the 
side street. As he was crossing a crowded and 
tumultuous avenue he feund himself of an in- 
stant in the heart of a crush of vans and street 
cars and cabs eager with tourists. There was a 
storm of vaths and lashings from the driver of 
au excited team. A plunge. A young girl beside 
him was dashed to the pavement, and over her 
impended déath, when through a series of 
motions which if awkward were at least rapid 
and effective, Jacob raised her in his arms aud, 
with a dash of his hatand a dodge, gained the, 
sidewalk. 

Jacob was far too frightened to speak at first, 
but the girl wasn’t. She thanked bim quietly 
and frankly, and then as the electrie light shot 
up she exclaimed: “ But, oh, Sir, you are hurt, 
and for me!” 

Surely enough. Jaeob’s right coat sleeve was 
ripped, and from his hand the blood was slewly 
dripping. 

“ft is nothing,” he replied, seeming to gain 
heart from the injury. 

“ Oh, but you must come home with me at 
once. It’s only a block away, and there’s a 
doctor who boards with us who will dress your 
wounds. Such a nice, kind gentieman! Do 
come. If mother were here she would insist.” 

Aud as they strolled toward the river, the girl 
told him that her name was Anne Marshall, that 
her mother was a widow, that her father had 
been a clergyman, and had oniy left them the 
old-fashioned Lome, @ quaint cottage on @ #e- 
cluded square, and that they aided economy by 
letting rooms. 

Jacob gave a gasp of relief as he heard this 
tn for he felt that he had foundan abiding 
place. 

If he had fallen into the hands of the Philis- 
tines how easily they would have smitten him 
hip and thigh. But there are good folk leading 
w life of simplieity even in the heart of the 
great city; and perbaps it was the spirit of 
Jacob's mother thatled him to them. Heaven 
knows What name hé gave, or what inconsisten- 
cles gaped through his story, but it sufficed. His 
pleading glance and gentle mien outyouched a 
hundred letters of recommendation. In a week's 
time, his clothing mended and his wounds 
healed, Jacob was ensconced within the Mar- 
shall’s second-story front room, surrounded by 
books and by homely comforts, and as happy ae 
could be. Lut would this Eden be constant ¢ 
Might nota flaming sword of parental wrath 
drive him thenee! Oh, if he could only obliter- 
ate that frightened uubappy Jacob who had 
dwelt in Aberdeon. This was the fervent wish 
which gave of an instant the pregnant thought 
when the opportunity came, 

One cool Autumn morning he sauntered idly 
through a quiet street of the vicinity, quict be- 
cause all save he were ongaged with their daily 
toil in the huge hives of industry that lined it 
As he passed a lofty factory, so tilled with win- 
dows as to nake bricks an exception, he noticed 
that the outer wall seemed to vibrate with 
every dull pulsation of the machinery. He hur- 
ried by—and luckily. There was a grumble, a 
thunderous roll, acrash. The earth trembled, 
A heavy cloud arose and darkened the day. The 
frail building had collapsed. 

Even before that crowd had swarmed which 
in the great city awaits the bidding of accident, 
Jacob had plunged headlong and heedless amid 
the ruins, had torn off his overcoat, had crammed 
letters and his memorandum book into its pock- 
et, had thrust it under a reeking confusion oft 
beams, and had retreated safeiy and unob- 
served. ‘Then, as horror-stricken spectators 
tnronged and ambulances rushed and fire en- 
gines sped, be dodged under ropes and passed 
burly policemen, olf to his room, and hid for the 
rest of that day in its closet. 

But the nervous prostration of the ensuing 
week was woll recompensed when the findings 
of the Coroner's inquest were published, and at 
the head of the list of those who Were missing 
and doubtless destroyed beyond recognition he 
read the name of Jacob Van Vieit of Aberdeen. 

Then followed a year of sunshine, the concen- 
trated sunshine of poor Jacob's life. The Mar- 
shaliis were 80 gentile, 50 compatible, so sym- 
pathetic, he loved them as he never could have 
loved hisown. His life was aimless, certainly; 
but it was free from guile. Can ambition show 
a better result! He read, he mused, and he 
talked; and his words met with respectful at- 
tention. He walked, he went to demure social 
events, and to lectures. He even essayed 
music, and his strains were not sufficiently en- 
ergetic to depopulate the house. And, joy of 
joys, in all hia little trials and triumphs, he had 
Année a8 a comrade, tried and true. Her dark 
eyes gave him confidence; her smile was a most 
previous reward. And yet, sometimes, when 
poor Jacob would recall the touch of her hand 
or the thrill of her tender tones, then little 
Rachel, as Le had ever dreamed her to be, would 
appear before him and loyalty would warn him 
that his heart was pledged. 

The year sped by leaving aiegacy of happy 
memories. One day envious chance cast in Jae 
cob's way an Aberdeen newspaper of the date 
of the Coroner's report. it was like the cries of 
the rich man to Lazarus. With the burning 
cheeks and icy hands of forgotten days, he read 
this paragraph: 

“ Citizens generally will sympathize with our re. 

ected townsman, Mr, Garrett Van Viict, in the 
loss of his promising son through the latest metro- 
politan horror. Poignancy is added to the grief of 
the bereaved father the recent demise of his old 
friend Peter Staats. It is well known that it was a 
settied family arranceinent for years between thom 

shonlt be turther cemented by 

ri their children. Kachel Staats 

now resides with Mr. Van Vieit, I ardian, and 
the ther-in-law who, alas, was 1! t been, and 
! t iningle their tears On & Com- 
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The joys, the fond though forbidden hopes of 
the present. were at once forgotten by Jacob. 
Littie Rachel, for whom he had yearned as ever 
did knight for San Groal, had been his for the 
asking; and he, insensate one, had fled when he 
might have embraced! Was it yet too late for 
him to reclaim this treasure! In his father’s 
house there Was bread and to spare, should he 
louger content with husk In a whirl] of 
recollection, of dreams, alack! not 
of facis, poor Jacob wrote a long, fervid, inco- 
he rent letter, which doubtless old Garrett 
never read throughout. He received this tele- 
graphic reply from his father: * Come back at 
ouce.”” And he went, hot with rapture, oblivi- 
ous of his new triends. ‘ as he hastened 
through the dusty, grimy sireets of Aberdeen 
his ardor unwittingly grew , and as he lift- 


be 
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solemnity before his father | 


| 
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od the lateh of the Lome of his youth the breath 
of the house struck him with a chill, 

Yes, there was old Garretié seated in the chim- 
ney nook, with pipe in hand, snorting aterse 
woleome. Rut who was she so buxom, 80 very 
mature, with such a moist, iorid face, and such 
red, red bands, who enclosed him ina matronly 
embrace! Could it be the little Rachel of hig 


| dreams 


I have had the accounts changed from my name, | 


as trustee, to yours individually. Sign this re 
ceipt. So! Now i will place the books in the 
desk. So! And don’t you ever dare ask for 
them.”’ 

“That's right, Jacob,’’ said Petor. 
your fader, boy, and he'll make a manof you.” 

And this closed the transaction as 
Garrett was coucerned, except that the follow- 
ing day he took his son by the hand to the vari- 
ous savings banks 
ted him to-inscribe his name in 
signature books. 

* A mere form,” he grumbled. 

“A very Decessary precaution, my 


the various 


dear Sir,” 


| or L’lL have you in snail for the money 


“Stick to | 


far as old | 


| 
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and very grudgingly pormit- 


} 
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protested an aflable clerk, *‘else your good boy | 


“Humph!” snorted old Garrett. 

One evening Peter Staats stopped with his 
daughter at the Van Vicit stoop, and, as he de- 
with his friend more pri- 
Vate and lesa ejaculatory than usual, he sent 
her within. The rear room was draped with 
shadows as Rachel entered, and had she not 
been a young woman of composure she would 
have surely screamed, for a form that sat by 
head suddenly sprang 
forward and embraced her with nervously 
clinging arms, while eager kisses were pressed 
on her lips. 

“My angel! My darling!” cried Jacob. 
was dreaming of you, and now you've come to 
me.” 

Rachel was not disconcerted a whit. 


She un- | 


| 
| 


“Tr! 


| 


twined the arms and pushed away the throb- | 


bing face. 


* Light the gas, Jacob,” she gaid,’*‘ and then | 


sit down and bebave yourself,” and Jacob, allof 
atremble, with burning cheeks and icy hands, 
obeyed. 

“Tf love you so!,” he moaned. 
marry me. Won't you, dear?’’ 

“ That must be just as our parents wish,” re- 
plied Rache), sedately, as she folded her mitts 
in her lap. “Speak to your iatuer and he can 
advise with mine. Now, tell me, what have you 
been doing to-day ?”’ 

Oh, plunge from ideality to commonplace far 
more chilling than the dark river had been! 
What had he been do:ng? Alas! what could he 
do but trudge along the treadmill, urged by the 
rough voice of his master! Where now were his 
high dreams! He saw himself a wretched, 
despised drudgo, the butt of hia elders, the jeer 
of those who should bo his companions. 

Throughout that night Jacob lay awake. He 
thought and he resolved. The next morning at 
breakfast, with that inaptness which always 
marks the daring of the timid, he blurted: 

* Pa, I'm In love!” 

Old Garrett puffed out his cheeks until 
eyes were wrinkles. 

“In iove, eh!” he repeated, rising quite 
briskly. “ I'll settle that.”” And away ha toddled 
to the attic chamber which poor Jacob calle? 
his own, gathered in his arms the few books 
whieh his son through the economy of years had 
acquired, bore them to the kitchen, pitehed 
them into the stove, and then returned, panting 
but triumphant, to his place. 

“Reading!” he snorted. “ That comes from 
your fine reading, eli? Look a-here, young man, 
bring another book Into this bouse and i'll toss 
—_ into the fire with it. In leuve,eh? [f [had 

een guided by my father as you shall be by me 
you wouldn’t be here-—-more’s the pity. To the 
shop! Whenthe proper time comes you shall 
be married, never fear. ut the choice shall te 
mine, not yours. To the shop and dust the 
stocki”’ And old Garrett thumped the table 
mightiiy. . 

acob slunk away in despair. His one hope 
was shattered; his one consolation destroyed. 
What then remained oneene to die? And yet be- 
yond the mountains which encompassed his 
oomy valley the sun was surely shining. From 

6 distance came the shrili note of a losomo- 


“TI want you to 


his 


| Co. and 


Poor Jacob's soul collapaed, like the factory, 
within him and never again asserted itself. 

“TI know'd you wasn’t dead,’’ chuckled old 
Garrett “Now mark me, no more tomfooiery 
you took, 
To-morrow, you two shall go before Dominie 
Lydius and be done with it.” 

es j said little Rachel, 
know you asked me.” 

And so they were married. The foliowing 
morning, after breakfast settled com- 
fortaubly In his chair with the newspaper, as had 
been his wont in tho great city 

**Come, Jacob,” shouted old Garrett, as if the 
years which succeeded that dreadful boyhood 
had been days, ‘Look alive. Get to the shop 
and dust, the stock.” 

‘ yes, “Jacob,” cried little Rachel, in shrill, 
sharp tones, which bore a sertain warning, “Ef 
can't have any cluttering here. I got my clean- 
ing to do.” 

And Jacob obeyed. Poor Jacob! 

— i = 
WEBER PIANO 
ealtilitanipeti 
MANUFACTURED HERBAFTER 
A NEW COMPANY. 
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THE SOLD. 


TO BE BY 


The manufacture of the Weber piano has 
passed into new hands, the transfer papers and 
ali the legal requirements having been complied 
with Friday by a sale of the property to pians 
men and capitalistsled by William EK. Wheelock, 
the head of the firm of William E. Wheelock & 
President of the Piano Mannufact- 
urers’ Association of this city. Among those 
whom Mr. Wheelock has associated with him- 
self in the purchase are John Mason, the 
Brooklyn millionaire; A. D. Wheelock, Presi- 


the 


|} dentor the Nassau Trust Company, and Preai- 


| 








dent Powell of the City National Bank ef 
Brooklyn. The capital of the new company is 
$700,000, and it is said to be paid in. 

Aibert Weber is to be retained by tie com- 
pany as managor of the sale department at a 
salary of $8,000 per year, is aiso to be a Di- 
rector of tha new company, and his interest in 
the property is to be paid for partly in cash aud 
partly instock. The Weber factor tt Seven- 
teenth Street and Seventh Avenue passes to the 
new company under a warranty deed, a5 dues 
everything else heretofore heid in fee, as part o¢ 
the equipment for the manufacture of Weber 
pianos. ; 

Wher Albert Weber, S8r., died in 1879 his bnai- 
ness under his will passed to the control of a 
trustee appointed by the court. By this ar- 
rangement William lester was made trustes of 
ths property. The ne company has settled 
with all the creditora of young Albert Weber, 
having bought up all the judgments against 
him. which on their face amounted to nearly 
$140,000, 

Th same capital now contro!s the manufacture 
of the Weber, the Wheelock, the Lindemann, 
and the Stayvesant pianos, and hereafter the 


| game agents will be employed to seli the pianos 
| bearing these different stamps. 
| of administration will be secured by this com- 


Some economy 


bination of capital, but the separate factories 
will be maintained, and otherwise the four 
pianos will be put upon the market undér the 
roneral conditions that heretofore ruled. 
OL 
First Cotton of the New Crop, 

The first bale of the new crop of cotton was 
sold at auction at the Cotton Exchange yester 
day. It was shipped to Lehman Brothers of 
this city, by J. Cuyas of Savannah; was graded 
as fully middling, and was bought by John Col- 
lins & Son, for 8 cents a pound. 

Tho cotion was grown by Georgo Parker of 
Thomas County, Ga. 
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SOME MIDSUMMER BIRDS 


THE VARIETIES WHICH CAN 
SEEN NEAR NH#EW-YORE. 


BE 


INTERESTING INFORMATION IMPARTED 
BY A GENTLEMAN WHO WATCHED 
AND STUDIED THE HABITS OF 
CATBIRD, THE ROBIN, THE ORI- 
OLE, AKXD THE SPARROW. 


He whose senses are trained in observing 
bird life must often be impressed by the uncon- 
cera of most people to the entertaining per 
formances that are constantly carried on around 
them, birds being the actors. When walking 
through woods and fields or reclining in ham- 
mocks or easy chairs upon the shaded lawn or 
©ool veranda—at all times, in fact, and in all 
places where people are wont to gather, now 
that the heat of August indisposes to needless 
work or tempts to well-earned rest, the bird 
lover will hear notes or see forms glancing 
through the foliage that tell him of the pres- 
enee of come favorite bird, while his compan- 
ions are totally unconscious of thé nearness of 
any wild creature. 

Anexample of this indifference came recently 
under the observation of the writer. I was 
visiting a friend, whose beautiful country home 
is on the shore of Long Island Sound about 
twenty miles from New-York City. Shortly 
after arriving I remarked to my hostess that 
her grounds were unusually well adapted to the 
Wants of birds and that I had already seen with 
pleasure many kinds. 

“Why,” sald she, “I supposed we had very 
few birds. I have noticed robins, catbirds, and 
wrens, and a few littie yellow birds whose name 
I do not know, and last year there were orioles 
here, but that, I think, is all.” 

That same afternoon I sat, notebook and 

opera glass in hand, upon a grassy slope, not 
twenty rods from the house, and I propose to 
enumerate here the different varieties of birds 
that appeared during the space of about three 
hours. It will be seen that the meagre list of 
resident birds given by my hostess fell far short 
of the trae number present, illnstrating the 
point which itis the aim of this article to en- 
force, that birds abound in all places, and may 
be found by him who seeks them. 
RA few words should be given descriptive of 
the spot chosen for observations. It was & 
bank that widened out wedge shape toward 
the right and was dotted with many large trees, 
as the oak, mapie, hemlock, cedar, catalpa, 
locust, buttonball, poplar, ailantus, and sweet- 
gum. It was bounded at the back by a drive 
Way that separated it from a flowerbed con- 
taining various shrubs and flowers, Here, too, 
ytood a summerhouse covered with’ wistaria 
and honeysutkle. At the front and bottom it 
terminated in about an acre of marsh laad, 
where salt hay, sedge grass, and cattail 
abounded, At the left an outcrop of roak, with 
a thicket of wild cherry, pepperidge, and black 
haw or nannyberry, formed the principal feat- 
ure, 

It is evident that here were conditions that 
might meet the demands of the most exacting 
bird. Marsh, lawn, trees, shrabs, flowers, 
vines, gravel, rock—what could any bird want 
more? That birds were here admitted of no 
doubt, for, before the observing post was 
reached, many forms were seen fiitting in the 
branches, and many a chirp and twitter heard 
of birds that my approach had disturbed. It 
opiy remained to note the kinds. : 

The first to challenge attention was a catbird. 
He was restiess, noisy, and apparently resent 
ful of the intrusion, for he flew from bush to 
tree, and from tree to bush again, peering out 
from the branches, uttering his harsh ratrtat- 
tat-tat, and ceaselessly flirting wings and tail. 
It may bave been that he was only inquisitive, 
but his manners certainly were notconciliatory. 
The catbird has a lively song, aud earlier in the 
season he is fond of singing. He does not seem 
to sing for show, like many birds, nor eyen to 
cheer his mate. He commonly chooses & stout 
branch well toward the middle of a good-sized 
tree, where he sits in rather a drooping atti- 
tude and utters his exquisite notes. They are 
not really loud, some of them, in fact, quite the 
reverse, and their softness, together with tire 

eneral demeanor of the bird while singing, in- 
Bapetes soliloguy rather than display. : 

Songtime is past now, however, and the 
eatbird calls are not musical. One is the ray 
tat-tat that the bird under observation is plenti- 
fully induiging in, and the other is the catlike 
meaw that gives the catbird his name. } 

Robins were always in sight. Seldom was the 
turf without one or more actively hopping 
aboutin atireless search for worms. Chuckles 
could be heard in the wild cherry boughs that 
toid of a flock of robins feasting upon their 
favorite fruit. Indeed, the indistinct forms of 
the birds were visible tioundering noisily about 
in the foliage. Sometimes a quarrel arose here, 
and the robins would seatter with scream and 
ery, one, herhaps, betaking himself to 
the lawn, another fiyin to some sub- 
atantial oak limb, where his angry 
jerks betokened his past excitement, the 
others departing out of sight, The robin’s cbhar- 
acteristic action upon @ lawn is well known and 
interesting. He makes a hasty dash of several 
feet, then stops suddenly, with head held high, 
and glances suspiciously in all directions. t) 
now plunges his bill quickly in the earth, where 
he has discovered a worm. Should the worm 
chance to be a large one, the robin must tug and 
struggle before he oan dislodge it, and his agi- 
tated manner during the contest shows that the 
fear of some enemy’s approach is ever in his 
mind. Afriend who is a close observer once 
— outthat the common canary, though 

red from an ancestry of caged birds, has re- 
tained thig wild habit of looking warily about 
between each mouthful to make sure of safety. 
It would seem that birds dislike positions that 
prevent constant watchfulness, and maintain 
euch as short a time as possible. 

Flickers were at hand, their claape sounding 
at intervals, and themselves frequently in plain 
sight. One made his appearance known by 
tapping with his beak on the dead limbof 4 
catalpa. He rapped so listleasly that the opera- 
tion seemed done neither in the interest of 
grub excavation nor as a signal to his mate. He 
simply drummed in a meditative and ab- 
etracted mood, 2s a man might beat with his 
fingers upon the arm of a chair while in 
deep thought. Presently golden win 
flew to the ground, where he hoppe 
about a few minutes, then climbed 
® stump and drank water from a bowl-like 
pavity atthe top. He gave excellent opportu- 
aity to observe his highly-variegated plumage; 
the back thickly barred with greenish-brown 
and black; the lilac-brown breast and belly, the 
former with a large biack half moon, and the 
latter sprinkled with many black circular spots; 
the black cheek patches which proved this bird 
to be a male; the band of red on the nape, 8 
never-failing badge, borne, I believe, by all 
malemembers of the woodpecker family, and 
the pure white rump, somewhat hidden while 
the wings were folded, but strikingly noticeable 
when final flight was taken. : 

Fully half a dozen American goldfinches of 
assorted sexes came in sight. The attraction 
to them lay in the sunflowers, upon whose ripe 
seeds they fed ravenousiy, and whose — 
ra a vere precisely the same shade of yel oT Se 
thé breasts and backs of the male birds. ° 
goldfinches were sulficiently volubie when fiy- 
ing, and uttered their cheery, eens call 
with each bound of their peculiar flight. en 
they clung to the broad disks of the sunflowers, 
however, they were generaliy silent. Several 
times their tones so closely resembled those of 
the canary that it Was bard not to believe an 
speaped eage bird of the latter species was mak- 
ing thesound. 

It was interesting to oten the contrast in be- 
havior, while feeding, between the downy wood- 
pecker and the American goldtineh. The former 
seemed absorbed in his occupation, eivipg ° 
heed to possibly impending danger, and this, 
too, nothwithstanding his pounding, that could 
not fail to betray his whereabouts; the latter 
plucked each seed with extreme haste and 
nervousness, and gave sharp glanees upon every 
gide as he cracked the husk to separate it from 
the kernel. 

The color of thie familiar little bird is, for the 
male, brightest gamboge-yellow on back and 
breast, a black cap, and bisek wings and tail, 
the black being considerably edged with whito. 
The female has no black cap, and her body is 
olive green above and soiled yellow beneath; 
wings and tail dusky. ; 

In Autumn the American goldfinches lose 
their bright colora and put on suits of light 
brown yo ge with yellow. They collect in large 
flocks and wandor about, governed, ornitholo- 
gists say, by conditions of food rapply- They 
are classed as a resident species, oe they rove 
in this manner here and there, but do not joinin 
the great tide of migration that sets northward 
in Spring and southward in the Fall. 

Another brilliant bird, of which glimpees 
were secured, was the Baltimore oriole. His 
nesting season was over, and he gave voice but 
sparingly. The infrequent notes, however, 
were unmistakable, and, though they in no in- 
stance constituted his complete song, they were 
rich in quality and agreeable. Ar oriole had, 
earlier in the season, and in another locality, af- 
forded me much amusement. Hie nest was in 
anelm overhanging a village street, and, one 
would think, unusually exposed to danger, for 

poys played ball daily just beneath 1 am 
persuaded harm did befall it, since only one 
young bird, so far as I could tell, -came 
out of the nest, and this solitary chick 
wastended by the male alone. It is ible 
that others of the brood came forth without m 
knowledge and departed under the female 
care, leaving the last to the supervision of the 
male. But, even were this 60, it is scarcely con- 
eeivable that the mother would not be some- 
where near by and that she should pay no visit 
whatever to that one which for two whole 
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\ 
was observed by me, and which clamorously 
demanded and received constant —- and sus- 
tenanos from ita devoted father. [tis much 
more probable that the mother and brothers 
had met with some fatal accident. 

The little fellow I saw was first noticed one 
Saturday morning sitting upon a twig close to 
his nest. He did not leave this twig once that 
whole day, but hitched sideways and back, cov- 
ering a distance of not more thantwelve inches. 
When the old bird remained absent longer than 
seemed = to the hungry chick, the latter 
would chirp impatiently, and he seldom failed 
to summon the parent. Then, with wings half 
unciosed and fluttering, beak wide open, and 
whole body quivering with excitement, he 
would call frantically until a morsel of food, 
proba © bug or worm, was thrustinto his 
throat by the parent, who, stopping not for 
rest, would immediately fly off, know 
ing that it required his utmost ex- 
ertions to satisfy his imperious offspring with 
tidbits. So matters went on, with little varia- 
tion, during Saturday. Sunday morning the 
chick gained courage to seek another branch. 
By noon he had changed positions several 
times. Later in the afternoon he flew to a 
neighboring tree, and Monday morning his calls 
could be distinguished from various adjacent 
places, after which I neither saw nor heard him 
more. 

When I thus learned this parent orlole was a 
widower, and so aard worked a one, I felt seri- 
ous compunctions for anxieties I had previously 
caused him All through the Spring I had 
maintained/a tame crow, and had tethered him 
by one foot not far from the oriole’s nest. My 
sable pet had been the cause of much disquiet- 
ude to the oriole, and I had eeifishly sat by and 
enjoyed seeing him swoop down upon the crow, 
the latter sometimes ducking at the onslaught, 
but oftener paying no attention. Or I 
with cold philosophy, remarked the absence of 
barshness in the oriole’s tones as, sitting 
upon a limb, he had uttered notes directed 
toward the crow and evidently expressing 
anger and abhorrence and, perhaps, some fear. 
Or, again, I had several times seen the oriole on 
a bush, and not four feet distant from his 
enemy, giving forth what seemed to me his 
choicest song. At such time, in stich place, and 
to such an auditor, [ could not believe that any- 
thing but objurgation was intended, but again 
with heartless philosophy I strove, though 
vainly, to discern in tone or manner difference 
between this challenge to war. as I could but 
think it, and the nuptial song with which [ was 
so familiar. 

But now I learned that the oriole was a wid- 
ower who, undeterred by loss of wifely comfort 
and aid, had been bravely rearing an exacting 
family alone, and could illy spare the time 
given to what seemed to him a need of prime 
importance, namely, to drive off this ‘‘ deeply- 
darkly’ dangerous Corvus Americanus. 

One Maryland yellow-throat made a passing 
visit, but it was evidently a straggler; it seemed 
ill at ease and did not stay long. The Maryland 
yellow-throat is common enough among the 
thickets and underbrush of rather secluded 
ee but I seldom meet it near dwelling 

ouses that are situated in cultivated grounds. 
Itisa prettily marked little bird, olive-green 
above and rich yellow below, with a jet-black 
mask covering forehead and cheeks. It is some- 
times familiarly called Black-eyed Susan. 

A woodthrush was seen a few times, a bird 
that, silent now, is earlier in the season by far 
the most accomplished vocalist hereabouts. A 
pair of cuckoos were flitting ghost-like among 
the remoter and larger trees. They made no 
sound upon that oceasion, but, subsequently, I 
once or twice heard their solemn call. Song 
sparrows were numerous. They were notshy, 
but were seen hopping about the walks or 
perched in plain view upon the top of a small 
tree where they sang, again and again, their 
exquisite ronndelay. 

On the marsh, or about the borders of it, were 
marsh wrens, snipe, bobolinks, and red-winged 
blackbirds, the male of the last with his smart 
scarlet-and-buff shoulder-straps, and the female 
in ber soberer-striped robe of black and brown. 
Here ameadow lark alighted for amoment; so 
did a green heron, doomed, unjustly, to bear sev- 
eral contemptuous names among the rural pepu- 
lation, and purple grackles (or crow blackbirds) 
came and went continuousiy. That these last 
are walkers was observable. Several flew from 
tree to ground, where they walked about 
searching for food, and poked the head forward 
and back with each step, as does the pigeon or 
the common chicken. Once or twice favorable 
attitude revealed the slight depression of the | 
central tail-feathers, called by ornithologists 
“boat or keel-tail.”” Purple grackles have 
white eyes, but these birds were too far off for 
present verification of the peculiarity. 

Several black-crowned night herons, or quoks, 
flew over, too wary to stop unless assured of 
solitude. Their feet trailed awkwardly behind 
as if they were useless appendages, 

A tree growing on the border of the marsh 
had many dead branches. Here a wood pewee | 
sat ih full sight, uttering from time to time his 
plaintive pee-ee, wee-ee. Frequently only a 
drawling pee-ce was given, as if either there 
were an insufficiency of breath or the bird was 
too lazy to finish his strain. 

The peewee oertainly has the manner of an 
indolent bird. He does not explore tree trunks 
and branches, nor delve in the ground, nor does 
he take extended trips in searoh of prey. He 
stands for long periods upon some bare, leaf- 
less branch, where, with drooping wings and 
tail, he awaits the sy ofaninsect. When 
one comes in range he darts upon it and snaps 
it up with a click that is audibie several 
yards away. His leap at such times is 
characteristic and perfectiy in accord with 
his labor-shunning ~prociivities He does 
not cover a foot of unnecessary space; 
he does not give an unnecessary wingbeat, 
The moment the capture is made he turns 
(not circles, that would require too mach travel,) 
with asharp fetch-up in mid-air that is almost a 
somersault and hastens back to his former place 
or near it, where he resumes his lethargic pose. 
Awachinist would say there was no “lost 
motion” in the performance. 

House wrens were abundant. They were re- 
markably fearlees, some of them ——— 
within a few feet of me, where they sat an 
scolded continuously for five minutes or more. 
My hostess had caused boxes to be placed in 
trees for the accommodation of these birds, 
Bhe had enjoyed watching the brisk little 
fellows that, while breeding, had kept up an 
almost unceasing round of song. Now, how- 
ever, the boxes were deserted, and most of the 
virds had disappeared. The comparatively few 
thatremained were songless and gave utter- 
ance to a querulous chatter only. The house 
wren in Spring is a different bird from the house 
wren in late Summer and Fall. In Spring he is 
@ tireless singer; in Fall bis only note is a barsh 
chatter, and this, I believe, is seldom given ex- 
ceptin anger. In Spring he loves gardens and 
orchards, and is then gentile and confiding; iu 
Fall he seeks wild, remote places, where he is 
unsociabie and resents inspection. 

Chipping sparrows came and went; they 
might be seen hopping about the walke. Of 
course English sparrows were plentiful. Where 
are they not! I must confess to a liking for the 
English sparrow, which is unshared, I fear, b. 
most people. He is so indomitably plucky tha 
I am forced to respect him. Let me give an in- 
stance of his courage. One of my friends re- 
sides in a fine old mansion whose walis are cov- 
ered with ivy, in the branches of which scores 
of English sparrows build nests. Now 
sparrows are noisy birds, to be sure, 
and se may be accounted nuisances. ut 
it is mot for this that my friend, - 
self a bird lover, wages war upon them. They 
wedge their nests between the ivy and the wall, 
and so force the vine away, lacerating the little 
suckers that hold the latter to its support 
Once so torn, the suckers are destroyed for 
ever, and the vine bulges out in an unseemly 
manner. -Hence my friend organizes periodical 
raids upon the bir Men with ladders scale 
the walls and take away every nest, smash 
every egg, and wring each fledgling’s neck. 

Most birds, victims of such a catastrophe, 
would give upin despair and fiee the fateful 
spot. Not so Passer domesticus. Before the 
rubbish, (we would call it,) a pile several feet 
high, can be cleared away, he may be seen 
cheerfully gathering the feathers or the choice 
bite of straw anc ating them aloft to recon- 
struct his demolished home. To me there ie 
something grand in this, and I forget for the 
moment that Master Sparrow is a quarreleome 
follow © has toa considerable extent driven 
off the native wild birds, and w mperieuivariots 
Bay, mepe havoc in the garden beds. 

y the way, itmay not be generally known 
that the game laws of New-York State make it 
a misdemeanor for any one fo show kindness to 
the English sparrow by giving him food or 
shelter, Iam acquainted with a tender-hearted 
lady who daily scutters crumbs for these part- 
abs. Little does she suspect that in so doing 
she noes mes a criminal, liable to legal punish- 
men \ 

The azure coat and red vest of one binebird 
was geen. A ved of biuebirds had reared a 
family in a holiow apple tree near by; this bird 
may have been one of them. 

Chimney swifts, crows, and barn swallows 
were observed fiying overhead. Their silhou- 
ettes showed clear against the eky, and it could 
be remarked that feathers were lacking in the 
wings of several of the birds. This gave mat- 
ter for speculation as to whether the loss was 
attributable to the Summer molt, or whether 
the quills had come away in battle. On an- 
other occasion, from the piazza of my hostess, 
I witnessed a remarkable filght of barn swal- 
lows and chimney swifts. The time was toward 
nightfall, and alight shower had just ceased. 
Hundreds of these birds were seen coursing 
back and forth, a few feet only above -the trees 
in an apple orchard. Swarms of insects must 
have been there, for the swifts and swallows 
kept close to the spot (the orchard covered 
about one-quarter of an acre) in such numbers 
apd 80 nearly together that the marvel was 
how they managed to prevent collision in their 
rapid movements. The birds continued hawk- 
ing until darkness sent them to neat or perch, 
and gave the insects pause trom the one-sided 
game. 

One or more were observed of the yellow 
warbler, the red-eyed vireo, the yellow-throated 
vireo, the losst fiycatcher, the Gas crested fiy- 
catcher, and tle cowbird, the identification of 
the last being uncertain owing to an obstructed 
view and the bird's too hasty departure. 

Many ruby-throated humming-birds were at 
hand. They darted here and there or rested 
upon bare * wigs or puinped sweets from honey- 
suckles, trumpet creepers, and salvias. When 
the sun’s rays were 80 reflected from the breasts 
of these tiny birds as to bring gut the ruby 

lint of their gorgets, nothing could be more de- 

ghtful to the beholder. Does this seem a small 
matter to goes delight? The reader may deem 
itso. Bird lovers parteee are a simple folk and 
easily gratified. lor truly, to one of the guild, 
it needs but the fiash fromthe humming-bird’s 
jeweled throat, the tap of the woodpecker’s 





malict, or the click of the pewee’s trap to warm 
the very of his heart 


NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP. 


——_—_~=_——- 

The 1892 season at the State Camp of Instruc- 
tion had a brilliant ending the last week. What 
was technically and in point of fact the “ gar- 
rison” of the military post for the working 
week which began on Monday and closed on 
Friday proved itself to be in reality a ‘“ model 
battalion” of the National Guard. Never be- 
fore in the history of the State training ground 
had so much of productive work been accom- 
plished and actual progress made. 

When the composition of the detail was made 
public, there was comment indulged in to a 
considerable extent, because of the circum- 
stance that three regiments—the Eighth and 
Seventy-tirst in the First and the Forty-sev- 
enth in the Second Brigade—had been omitted. 
The outcome of the undertaking demonstrated, 
however, the wisdom of not attempting too 
much in the matter of filling up the camp with 
troops. Four companies of the minimum forma- 
tion—thirty-two files—according to the new 
drill regulations, are all that can comfortably 
be accommodated in the present contracted 


limits of the parades of the Camp of Instruc- 
tion, and to have inercased the number to 
seven, for the purpose of including all the regi- 
inental organizations in this secuon which had 
not hadatour of field service at the military 
post the current season, would have resulted 
simply in the creation of an unwieldy foroe, 
with the result of the companies getting in the 
way oft and tumbling over ove another. 

‘Lhe invitation extended by the State authori- 
ties to commissioned oilticers to avail themselves 
of the opportunities for instruction afforded by 
the extra tour of duty compensated ina great 
measure for the omission of the organizations 
named from the detail. This invitation was 
accepted with alacrity by the two City regi- 
ments, the Eighth being represented continu- 
ously througuout the week by a delegation 
which comprised Col. George D. Scott, Lieut. 
Col. Frederick Schilling, Major Henry Chauncey, 
Jr., Capt. Knight Nertel, and Lieut. Frank VU. 
Sauvan, while the commanding officer of the 
Seventy-tirst, Col. Francis Vinton Greene, and 
Adjt. Bates, recently graduated trom the ollive 
of Sergeant Major of the Seventh Regiment, 
headed the contingent from the “ American 
Guard.” 

The ofticersof the Forty-seventh Regiment, 
on the other hand, were conspicuvus by their 
absence, the only representative of the Brook- 
lyn organization—wuicb is quartered, by the 
way, in a State arsenal, the Marcy Avenue 
armory in which the regiment is housed being 
the first structure of that description erected in 
this vicinity—being the junior fieid officer oi the 
command, Major William R. Pettigrew. The 
Forty-seventh has a plot of ground in connec- 
tion with its armory which is admirably titted 
for outdoor drills, and on which it is competent 
to mancuvre in the new drill regulations to the 
fuliest advantage. 1t had been purposed by the 
State authorities to spend something like 
$1,000 in oy this ground in shape for the 
regiment, But in view of the fact of the lack 
of interest disclosed by the olticers of the Forty- 
seventh, with tue exception noted, ia the under- 
taking of the last week at the Camp of Instruc- 
tion it is altogether probable that the expendl- 
ture will be delayed for a considerable period. 


In the constitution of the garrison there were 
permitted to each company of the four making 


up the battalion 110 men in the ranks—either 
private soldiers or non-commissioned ofiicers— 
2 musicians, 4 commissioned officers, a Cap- 
tain, and 3 Lieutenants, or an aggregate of 1140. 
The average duty-doing strength of the several 
detachments was as follows: Seventh Regi- 
ment, 4 olticers, 78 enlisted men, total, 82; 
Twelfth Regiment, 4 officers, 112 enlisted men, 
toval, 116; Twenty-second kegiment, 4 officers, 
112 enlisted men, total, 116; Twenty-third 
Regiment, 4 officers, 85 enlisted men, total, 8v. 

Capt.-N. B. Thurston commanded the Twenty- 
second Regiment company, his subaitern ofti- 
cers being Lieut. Edwin W. Dayton, Lieut. Har- 
ry H. Treadwell, and Lieut. Robert J. Daly. 
The outfit was remarkable for the number of 
non-commissioned olticers which it contained, 
there being no fewer than forty holders of war- 
rants in theranks of the company, including 
five First Sergeants, a circumstanee which un- 
questionably went a great way toward acoount- 
ing for the supremacy disclosed by the 
“Defendam” contingent in marchings and 
manceuvring. Capt. Thurston is commonly 
credited with being the best “all-round”’ com- 
pany commander in the National Guard, a state- 
meut which, in view of what was accomplished 
by the Twenty-second in the tour of fiela serv- 
ice under consideration, is not far wide of the 
truth. 

The Twelfth Regiment detail, on the other 
hand, contained bat two duty Sergeants, and 
the results achieved by the detachment were, 
accordingly, all the more noteworthy and com- 
mendabie. There were no “picked” men in 
the contingent of the “ Little Regiment,’’ but 
from the commanding officer to the latest re- 
cruit in the ranks every man was a worker, and 
the detachment, at the end of the tour, did not 
fall far short of being the firstin point of proi- 
ciency among the four companies of the battal- 


ion. 

Capt. Charles 8. Burns, who stands sixth in 
order of rank and seniority —— the officers 
of his grade in the National Guard of the State, 
had been detailed by Col. Heman Dowd to oom- 
mand the company of the Twelfth, and had the 
advantage of the assistance of competent and 
painstaking officers in Lieuts. J. KR. Blake, E. Y. 
Weber, and Newbold Morris. 


The command of the Twenty-third Regiment 
company had been assigned to Capt. Ezra De 


Forest, the senior Captain and Major-elect of 
** Ours,” whose commissioning as Major was an- 
nounced by the Adjutant General on the ar- 
rival of the detachment in camp, and the 
Brooklyn contingent was consequently accord- 
ed the right of the battalion. Capt. De Forest 
made his début as a field officer under 
happier circumstances than any other Major 
known in the history of the National Guard. 
He commanded the battalion at the opening 
ceremony of the special tour, and again when 
the ‘‘ colors” were saluted and the encampment 
season was formally closed by the porading of 
the trvops on the color line and the firiug of 
twenty-one guns on the part of the artiliery de- 
tachment of the Second Battery. 

In recognition of their appreciation of the dis- 
tinctions thrust upon the commanding officer of 
the company, the men of “Ours” presented 
Major De Forest with a pair of shoulder straps, 
bearing the ld leaves of his rank, and @ pals 
ef spurs—on the principle that extremes should 
meet. The officers associated with Major De 
Forest in the instruction of the company were 
JAeut. William Passmore Pickett, Lieut. Edward 
J. Kraft, and Lieut Walter Penniman Black- 
man. : 

Although the smallest numerically, the com- 
pany of the Seventh Regiment was one of the 


foremost in the battalion in the matter of 
eagerness for work and the magnificent manner 
in which whatever duty was assigned to it was 
erformed. Capt. Willard C. Fisk, First Lieut. 
¥ Watson Cochran, Adjt. Francis Landon, 
and Second Lieut. William J. Underwood were 
the officers of the command. One of the pretti- 
est exhibitions of the tour, which illustrated the 
determination of Capt. Fisk and his associates 
to take advantage of every opportunity for 
drill and instraction, was an independent “ Dat- 
tle” fought by the company on the return 
through the valley following the engagement 
planned for the edification of the Commander 
in Chief on Thursday afternoon. Again on Fri- 
day forenoon the contingent went ove» the 
same undin the attack formation, putting 
up a pretty exhibition in the extended order 
that was only rivaled by the drill of the 
Twenty-third, which preceded it by a couple of 
hours. oP 

The battalion as a whole was unequaled in 
point of perfection of drill and of discipline. 


Everything that it was possible to demonstrate 
in the new drill regulations, particularly with 
reference to the exercises in extended order by 
squad, section, platoon, company, and bat 
talion, was accomplished to the fullest satisfac- 
tion of Col. Bates, the instructor of the bat- 
talion, and his associate officers of the Board of 
Tactical Revision and the United States Army, 
Lieute. French and Hardin. 

As for the companies themselves, it would be 
impossible to classify them in order of merit, 
inasmuch as each disclosed points of superior 
exeellence. How they were generally esteemed 
by unprejudiced observers is indicated by the 
order in which they are referred to in the para- 
grapbs preceding. 

Only a technical description would do justice 
to the drills, whether by company or by battal- 
lion, and it is therefore sufficient for the pres- 
eut purpose to allude in a general way to the 
fact that the units of the ‘* mode) battalion’’— 
for as such it will always be known in the an- 
nals of the National Guard—individually and 
collectively, by the precision with which they 
maintained intervals and distances, their splen- 
did steadiness, soldierly carriagé, and enthu- 
siastic alertness, made it patent that the “new 
drgjl”’ is possible of being as showy as it is ef- 
fective, and an immense stride in advance over 
the “tactics” which had heretofore boen the 
vogue. 

The season was beyond question the most 
productive of anyin the eleven years during 


which the State Camp of Instruction has been 
in operation, and the result of last week’s work 
was to lay the foundation for a system of in- 
struction in the armories and among the regi- 
ments of this city and Brooklyn which will 
prove productive of even better rosults in 1893. 
Never before had so many officers and men 
been in attendance at the military post, as will 
be seen by the following table prepared by the 
Post Adjutant, Capt. John 8. Shepherd: 
Per- 
Average Present. cent- 
Organization. Officers, Men. 
Sixty-ninth Regiment. 823 562 


Seventh Separate Company... 56 
Twenty-second Separate Co.... 2 64 
8 Co... 65 

69 

56 
497 
42 
49 
100 
48 
B34 








py, Sugusr 


Per- 
Average Present. cent- 
Organtzation. Officers. Men. e. 
Eighth Separate Company..... 4 74 
Twenty-sixth Separate Co 3 62 
Twenty-eighth Separate Co.... 63 
Thirty-second Separate Co..... 
Forty-third Separate Company. 
First Brigade Bigual Corps.... 
Third Separate Company 
YThirtieth Separate Compapy.. 
Thirty-third Separate Co 
Thirty-fourth Separate Co 
Second Separate Company. 
Thirty-first Separato Co 
Thirty-ninth Separate Co. 
Forty-tirst Sepa 
Forty-eighth separa 
Twenty-fiftth Separate Co. e 
Thirty-seventh Separate Co. ... 
Forty-fourth Separate Co 
Forty-sixth Separate Co........ 
Seventh Regiment Prov. Co... 4 
Twelfth Regiment Prov. Co... 4 
Twenty-second Regt. Prov. Co. 4 
Tweaty-third Regt. Prov. Co.. 4 85 


OOP Boot 


pore 


The resignation of Capt. George W. Rand, 
commanding Company F, Seventh Regiment, is 


announced. Capt. Rand’s retirement, which is 
occasioned by the pressure of business, will be 
a@ grievous loss to the Sixth Company and the 
iar ne te of which he has been an active and 
influential member for close a pon twenty-three 
yeara. Under the administration of Capt. Rand 
* Big Six’? has become one of the foremost 
companies inthe National Guard of the coun- 
try, and has constantly shown the way to its 
companion units of the Serenth Regiment. 
Capt. Land was born in New-Hampshire, and 
has a distinguished military record. He first 
saw service inthe Boston riots of 1863 asa 
member of the Massachusetts Rifle Battalion, 
and was identified with the Ancient and 
Honorable Artiller Company of Boston 
from 1865 to 1871. He enlisted as a 
rivate in Company F, Seventh Regiment, 
Yov. 30, 1869, and was successively promoted 
to be Corporal, Sergeant, First Sergeant, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, and First Lieutenant between 
that date and May 23, 1876, holding the latter 
office until Nov. 16, 1882, when he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant by Col. Emmons Clark. When 
Col. Clark was retired with the rank of Briga- 
dier General and was succeeded by Capt. Daniel 
Appleton, Adjt. Rand was unanimously 
called to be the successor of “Col. Dan” in the 
command of Company F. This was on Aug, 22, 
1889. As already intimated, Capt. Rand has 
contirmed the wisdom of that action by makin 
“Big Six” a power in the volunteer forces 0 
the State and country. 


The anniversary of the battle of Antietam bas 


been selected as the date for the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new armory of the Seventy- 
first Regiment. The ceremonies on that occa 
sion will be of the most eiaborate description, 
and the 17th of September will be a red-letter 
day in the calendar of the “American Guard.” 


————— 
THE THIRD PAKTY IN THE SOUTH. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR GORDON TO 
THE PEOPLE OF GEORGIA. 


The Atlanta Journal printe an open letter 
from United States Senator John B. Gordon to 
the people of Georgiain which he says: 


“Every man of common sense must see that 
the most probable results of the third-party 
movement are the continued triumph of the Re- 
publican Party in the Union and the destruction 
of white supremacy in the South. 

“Of course I do not pretend to agree with 
everything done by the Democratic Party, but I 
do assert that taken all inal, it is by rar the 
safest reliance of the South; the truest, boldest, 
strongest defender of the Constitution and of 
popular rights. 

“ Itis the mostindestructible political organ- 
ization that has ever appeared in history. Ithags 
geen many other gréat parties organize and 
flourish for a time and pass away. It has added 
more territory to the Union and glory to its 
tlag than all other parties combined. It has 
lived through toreign and civil wara, and 
through schisms in itsown ranke,and will of 
necessity continue to live, whether victorious 
or dofeated, as long as free government lives. 
It cannot die until the Republic dies, for its 

rinciples are essential to the Republic's life. 

t stands to-day where itstood when Jefferson 
formed it, the unconquerable champion of 
constitutional limitations upon Federal power, 
of independent State Government, and of equal 
and exact justice to all sections and citizens. 

“Ite life is important to all. To the South it 
is a necessity. Suppose the Democrats are not 
agreed among themselves in all respects? Can 
we afford on this or any other acoount to divide 
while an aggressive sectional fight is made 
upon us? Suppose one Democrat does favor 
free coinage of silver at the ratioaf 16 to 1 
and another Democrat prefers free coinage at a 
ratio of 20to 1. Are such insignificant consid- 
erations to divide us while we are threatened 
with a legion of financial, social, and political 
woes through tie infamous Force bill? 

** It is true—distressingly true—that our peo- 
pie are financially embarrassed and depressed. 
This is due in part to unnecessary tariff taxa- 
tion and to class legislation by the Republican 
Party. Itis due in part to insufticiency of cur- 
rency in the country, Dut it is still more largely 
due to the fact that we have made more cotton 
than the world wants and less provisions than 
we want. There are, I delieve, 24,000,000 more 
bales left over from the old crop than were ever 
before on hand at this season. If we had made 
5,000,000 bales last year instead of 9,000,000, 
no combination on earth could have kept cotton 
down under 12 cents a pound. Statistics prove 
beyond cavil that the price of cotton is put up 
or down more by the number of bales on the 
market than by the number of dollars in oircu- 
lation. If we would halve our cotton crop and 
double our provision crop it would not be tive 
years till we would have Wall Street and the 
world at our feet. 

“ But, whatever the cause of the depression, 
We are not golng to tind relief by breaking down 
the Democratio Party and aiding the Republican 
Party to retain control. The man is on the 
verge of idiocy who thinks he oan find relief 
from present ills by indirectly aiding the Re- 
publican Party to inflict upon us, through Fed- 
eral election laws, ten thousand times greater 
ills in the disorganization of our labor andin 
the political turmoil and race conflicts which 
such legislation will produce. 

“Itis both distressing and amazing to see 
third-party leaders in the South at — to 
ridicule the dangers of the Force bil ave 
they forgotten our experience in the recon- 
struction period? Do they think that the white 
man’s control of these States is no longer essen- 
tial to our prosperity and safety and to the wel- 
fare of both races? Do they esteem it a light 
matter to destroy freedom of elections in the 
South and to surround the lis with Federal 
Marshals and Federal bayonets 

“ Are they ignorant of the fact that the plat- 
form of the Kepublican Party demands such a 
law, that the Kepublicoan President urges ita 
passage, and that a leading Republican Senator 
practically adinite that it means for the Svuth 
*a bayonet bebind every ballot?’ 

“There is no use in mincing words about so 
serious a matter. The Southern white man who 
beguiles this people with the delusive phantom 
of financial help from the Government while 
advising them to close their eyes to this over- 
shadowing danger is a political driveler and 
an uneonscious enemy of his race and his 
country.”’ 











Thiyping. 
INMAN LINE. 


For Quee iverpool, 

CITY OF BERLIN....Wednesday, Aug. 10, 7A. M. 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1 P.M. 
CITY OF CHESTER.. Wednesday, Aug. 24, 7 A. M. 
OITY OF PARIS Wednesday, Aug. 31, 12 noon 
From Pier 43 N. R., adjoining Christopher St. Ferry. 
First cabin, $50 and upward, according to steamer 
and —— of rooms; second cabin, $35 and $40; 
prepaid, $40; steerage, $20. 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION O0.. 
General Agents, 6 Bowling Green, New- York. 
IF YOU WANT A 
CHARMING SUMMER TRIP 
TAKE THE 
RED CROss LINE STEAMERS 
for HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 

ST. JOHN'S, and PILLEY’S ISLAND, N. F. 
Delightful daylight sail thr h Long Islan 

Vineyard, and Nantucket Sounds. Fine view 
picturesque Nova Scotian and bold, rugged New- 
foundland coasts. ‘Total change of air and scene, 
Cool, bracing climate. 

fare, Firat Cabin, 
(including meals and stateroom berth,) Halifax, $16; 
St. John’s, $34, Pilley’s Island, $40. 

For ciroulars, sailing Nats, &0., apply to 

BOWRING & ARCHIBALD, a xen. 18 Broadway 


CANADIAN TEAMSHIPS TO 


JAPAN «> CHINA. 


-YORK TO JAPAN IN 17 DAYS. 
Intended sailings from Vancouver: 


Mrmr ARAARA AAR AA 





-ACIFIC STEAMSHIPS TO 


seme nennee Os ennce 


ER, VERETT FRAZAR, 

Gen’l East’n Agent, China ans aon Frt. Ast, 

353 Broadway, N. Y¥. 9 Wall St, N. Y. 
SAVANNAH LINE. — FOUR STEAMERS 
weekly from New Pier 35 N. R., footof Spring St. 
8. 8S. NACOOCHEE , Aug. 6, 3 P, M. 
8. S. CITY OF BIRMINGHAM. Mon,Aug.s, 3 P.M. 
8. 8. CITY OF AUGUSTA...WedL, Aug. 3%: M: 
8. 8. TALLAHASSEE Fri ug. 13,3 P. M. 
onnecting with C, R. R. of Geor : 

*y for ail pointe in ¢ 
OAROLINA, ALAI 
rvasced accommoda First-class table d'hdte. 

r freight and passage apply to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, a Aut. W. H. RHETT, G'l Agt. 
8., F. WET 261 B’dway. Cent’l R. R., 371 B’way- 
R. L. WALKER, Agent Ocean Steamship Co. 
G. M. SORELL, Manager, New Pier 35 North River. 








CHABLESTON, 8, O., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE & ALL FLORIDA POINTS, 
THE YDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
From Pier . BR, (foot of Roosevelt St.,) 3 P. M. 
YEMASSEE, Chas. and Jacksonville, Mon., Ang. & 
ALGONQUIN, Chas. and Jacksonville, Wed. Ang. 10 
SEMINOLE, Chas.and Jacksonville Fri., Aug. 12 

All steamers have first-class passenger accommo- 
dations. Insurance under open policy eifected at 1-5 
of! percont. WM. P. CLYDE & OU., Gen. Agia, 

5 Bowling Green, New- York. 
T. G. EGER, G'l Agt. G. 8. Fr’t Line, 347 Broadway. 
( LD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
From Pier 26 North River, foot of Beach St. 
FOR RICHMOND, VA. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
For NORFOQK, OLD POINT COMFORT, NEW- 
PORT NEWS, PORTSMOUTH, AND PETERS- 
BURG, VA., AND WASHINGTON, D.C., TUES- 
DAX, | WSDNuSDAY, THURSDAY, AND SAT. 
For WEST POINT, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
All steamers leave at 8 P. M. 
Railro @d connections made at all above points. 

For ticket# and etaterooms apply at 5, 47, 229, 257, 
261, 287, 303, 362, 944, and 1,: way. or at 
company’s general offices, Pier 26 N. R., New-York. 








vs LD 


Shipping. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD S. S. CO. 


Short Route to London. 


NEW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN, 
FAST EXPRESS STEAMERS. 
IL. cabin, $70 andupward; II. cabin, $50 a berth; 
steerage, low rates. Steamers sail from foot of 2d 
St., Hoboken. 
Lahn, Tu, Aug. 9,7 A.M.;Trave,Tu..Ang. 23,7 A.M. 
KaiserW.iI., Aug.13,9AM|Ems,Sat., Aug. 27, 8 A.M 
Spree, Tu., Aug. 16, noon.) Havel, Tu.,Aug.30,10A M. 
Aller, Sat.,Aug. 20,5 A. M.iSaale, Sat., Sep. 3,1 P. M, 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 
New-York to Genoa Less LAN Eleven E. 
Werra, Sat., Aug. 27,10AM/Ems, Sat., Oot. 22, 2 P.M. 
Falda,Sat., Sept. 10,10 AM| Werra, Sat., Nov. 5, 2 P.M. 
Werra,Sat.,Oct.1, 10 A.M.| Kaiser W. [I., Nov12,2 PM 
Fulda, S8at., Oct. 15, 2 P.M. | Wulda,Sat, Nov. 26,2 P.M. 
New-York to Pajlerme and Naplox. 
Ems, Tuesday, Nov. 29, 2 P. M. 
Passage, $100, $125, or $150 a berth, first cabin. 
Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzeriand, the 
Tyrol, will tind this route the most direct, easiest, 
avd most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached 
in six hours from Pgnge 
O«KLRICHS CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 


Express service to Southampton (London) and 
Ham ri Magnificent new twin-screw steamers 
of 13-16,000 horse power. This line holds the record 
for fastest time to London and the Continent. 
Normannia, Aug. 11,8A.M.)Normannia,Sept.8,7A.M. 
Cotum bia, Aug. 11, 2 P. M.|Columbia,Se. 15,12 4aP.M. 
¥. Bism’ck, A.25, 7:30A.M.|F. Bism’ck,Sep. 22,7 A.M. 
A. Victoria,Se.1,12:30P.M.)A. Victoria, So. 20,11A.M. 


MEDITERHANEAN EXPRESS LINE. 


WINTER SERVICE. 

From New-York to Genoa and Naples, via 
Giibraltar, in jess than 9 days, by the magniticent 
twin-screw express steamers. 

F. Bismarck Aug. Vioctoria......Jan. 5 

Normannia Deo. ilcoinmbia Jan. 19 


Grand Excarsion to the Mediterranean _and 
the Orieni by 8. S. Furst Bismarck, from New-York 
Feb. 4 to Gibraltar, Genoa, Ajaccio, (Corsica,) Alex- 
andria, (for Cairo and the Pyramids,) Jaffa, (for 
Jerusalem,) Smyrna, Constantinople, Corfu, Malta, 
Syracuse, Palermo, Naples, Alciers, Southampton, 
and New-York. . 
Duration 10 weeks. First-class only. 
HAMBURG-AMER‘CAN PACKET CO., 
7 Broadway, New- York. 


3 
ANCHOR LINE. 
United States Mail Steamships 
FOR_ GLASGOW VIA LON DONDERRY. 
From Pier 54 N. R., footof West 24th St. 
Ethiopia, Ang. 13. 9 A.M.|Anchoria, Aug. 27, 8 A.M. 
Furnessia,Aug. 20,3 P.M./Circassia, Sept. 3, 2 P. M. 
Cabin, $45 and upw’d. Seo’d cabin, $30. Steerage,$19. 
8. 8. CITY OF ROME, Saturday, Sept. 10, 8 A, M. 
Saloon, $60 and upward. Second cabin, $30. 
For drafts, tours, and other information apply to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 








RED STAR LINE. 


Sailing from New-York and Ant werp weekly. 
WAESLAND Wednesday, Aug. 10, 7 A. M. 
j Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1 P. M. 
First cabin, $50 upward: excursion, $95 upward; 
second cabin, $38. Round trip, 10 per cent. reduo- 
tion. Apply for * Facts tor Travelers.” Steerage at 
low rates. = 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATIQN CO., 
General Agents, 6 Bowling Green. 


OMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLAN- 


I ; 

FRENCH LINE TO HAVRE every Saturday. 
LA BOU RGOGNE, Lebent, Sat., Aug. 13, 6:30 A.M. 
LA CHAMPAGNE, Boyer....Sat., Ang. 20, 8 A. M. 
LA BRETAGNE, Collier......Sat, Aug. 27, 6 A. M. 
A. FORGET, General Agent, No. 3 Bowling Green. 


M A ry for Bar Harbor, ‘Eastport, 
. 8 
21 





LLORY Lik Me., and St. John, N. B., 


Winthrop, every Saturday, 5 P. M., from Pier 
E. &., New-York, For rates of passage and 
freightapply to C. H. MALLORY & OU., General 
Agents, Pier 20 E. R. and 362 Broadway, New-York, 


Steamboats, aiaat 


PROVIDENCE LINE, 
| BOST 





FULL NIGHT’S REST. SHORTEST KAIL RIDE 
= th 
Hast. 


Best 
Route to 
DINING ROOMS ON MAIN DECK. 

AN ORCHESTRA ON EACH STEAMER. 
The CONNECTICUT and MASSACHUSETTS, 
ip commission, leave Pier (old No) 29 N. R, foot of 
Warren St., at 5:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday, con- 
necting with PARLOR-CAR Train due Boston 7:15 
A.M. Also express train due WORCESTER 8 A. 
M. THROUGH PARLOROARSTO WHITE MTS, 
Leaving steamer 7:15 A. M., due Fabyans 4:30 P. M. 
Tickets & staterooms at principal city ticket offices. 
SEND FOR SUMMER EXOURSION BOOK. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


INSIDE KOUTE TO BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, 
NEW-LONDON, AND THE EAST. 
ONLY DIRECT SOUND ROUTE TO 

NARRAGANSETT PIER AND WATOH HILL 

NEW STEEL STEAMER MAINE and NEW. 

HAMPSHIRE leave new Pier 36 N. R., one block 

above Canal St, at 5:30 P. M. daily, SUNDAYS 

INCLUDED. 


ahesteet the - ar P 
Hudson River by Daylight, 
Day Line Steamers, 
NEW-YoRK or ALBANY, 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Leave Brooklyn, Fulton St. (by Annex)..8:00 A. M. 
bo New-York, Desvrosses St. Pier....8:40 Do. 
Do. Do. West 22d St Do....9:00 Do, 
for Albany, landing at Yonkers, West Point, New- 
burgh, Po’keepsie, Rhinebeck, Catskill, and Hudson, 
CONNECTIONS: 

WEST POINT, NEWBURGG, and POUGH- 

KEEPSIE with down Day Boat. 

RHINEBECK (by ferry) with Ulster and DeL 

R. R. for resorts of the Catskills. 

CATSKILL witb special trains on Catskill Mt. LR 
ALBANY, with trains for Niagara Falls and the 

West, Boston and the East, Montreal and the North, 

and SPECIAL TRAINS to and from Sa&ratoga. 

The New-York Transfer Company will call for and 
check ba gage from hotels and residences. 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 

For BOSTON and an pees North and Kast, DI- 

RECT route to NEW-LONDON, WATCH HILI, 

BLOCK ISLAND, NORWICH, and WORCESTER. 

Steamers leave Pier 40 (old number) North River 

—_ pier above Desbrosses St. Ferry) daily, Sun- 
ays excepted, 6t 6:30 P. M. Tickets and state- 

rincipal ticket offices in New- 

ersey City, Pier 40, and on 





rooms secured at 
York, Brooklyn, 
steamers. 


ROVIDENCE LINE.—For Providence direct 

a a steamers leave Pier 29 (old 
North River, foot of Warren St., dally at 5:30 P. M. 
(Sundays excepted) for Providen Boston, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Nashua, Manchester, Clinton, Fitchburg, 
Worcester, Portland, and all New-England points. 
Connect with Providence and Worcester, Boston an 
Maine, Boston and Lowell, Fitchburg, and Conoor 
Railroads. Insured bills of lading given. For rates 
and information apply to 
ISAAO ODELL, Agent, P. O. Box 2,959, New- York, 


LBANY BOATS. PEOPLE’S LINE 
Steamers DREW and DEAN RICHMON 
leave old Pier 41 N. B., foot Canal St. at 6P. M. 
daily, Sundays excepted, connecting with express 
traina for Saratoga, Lake George, and ali Adirondack 
ints. eave Brooklyn via Annex, foot Fulton St, 
P.M. Saturday night steamer cornects with Sun- 
day morning train for Saratoga and Lake George. 


CAseRILL MOUNTAINS.—Steamers KAATER. 
SKILL and CATSKILL leave every week day at 
6 P. M. from Pier 48,foot of West llth St., connect- 
ing with Catskill Mountain and Cairo Railroad, and 
the new OTIS ELEVATING RAILWAY to the 
Sammit Directory of Summer hotels and boarding 
houses free*at pier or mailed te any address by W. J. 
HUGHES, Treas., Catekill, N. Y. 


TROY BOATS. 

Steamers Saratoga and City of Troy leave Pier 46 
N. R., foot West 10th St. daily, except Saturday, 6 
P. M. Connect with trains for North and East. 
Sunday steamers touch at Albany. 


I UDSON AND COXSACKIE BOATS LEAVE 
every week day at 6 P. M. from Pier 48, foot of 
West 11th St., connecting with Boston & Albany R. RB; 


me —_ - eer 
Direct to Passaic, Paterson, Tuxedo, New 

burg, Middletown, Port Jerviea, Monticello 

White Lake, Honesdale, Scranton, Bingham 

ton, Elmira, Corning, Watkins Glen, Bath 
Hammon aport, Avon epee. Rochester, Hornelis 
ville, Buffalo, Niagara lis, Toronto, Jhautangue 
Lake, Clevejand, Cincinnati, St. tien, Coane, and 
all points West. Trains leave New-York, ot 
Chambers St.,as follows, and five minutes earlier 
from West 234 St: 

9:00 A. M, Daily—Via Niagara Falls and Chan- 
tauqua ke. Parlor car New-York to Buffalo. 
Sleeper Hornelisvilie to Cincinnati. Connects at 
Port Jérvis, except Sunday, for Monticello. Dela 
ware and Susquehanna Valleys by daylight 

3:80 P. M. Daily—Vestibuie Lmited. Solid train 
for Chicago via Chautauqua Lake, with dining car to 
Chicago. Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cin. 
cinnati, Delaware Valley by daylight. 

3:3u P.M. except Funday -Mouutain express for 
Binghamton, Honesdale, and Monticello. 

6:30 P.M. Daily—Solid train to Ciileago via Ni. 
agara Falls ard Grand 1runk Railway. Sicepers to 
Buffalo, sow. Toronto, and Chicago. 

=:30 P. . Daily—Via Chautauqua Lake and 

folid train to Chicago. Sleepers to 
o, and Cincinnati. 

PORT JE IS—Week Days—8 A. M., 9 A. M, 

10:30 A. M..1 P. M., 3:30 P. M., 4:30 P. M., 6:30 
. M., 8:30 P. M. Sundays—9 A. M., 8 P. 

. M., 8:30 P.M. Saturdays only—2 P. M. 

G— Week Days—9 A. - 3:46 P. M., 

-» 6330 P. M., 7 P. M.’ Sundays-—-9 A. M., 

3 : M. Saturdays only—12:50 b. M., 


CKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS at 401, 261, and 957 Broadway, Chambers 
and West 23d St. Ferries, New-York; 338 Fulton St, 
brooklyn; 107 Broadway, Williamsburg; 200 Hud- 
son 8t., Hoboken, and Jersey City Station. Erie 
Transfer Company calls for and checks bagcage 
from hotels and residences through to destination. 

D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 


NEW-YORK AND LONG BRANCH RAIL- 
ROAD. 
SUMMER SCHEDULE. 


For Red Bank, Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Asbury 

Park, Spring Lake, and Point Pleasant. 
TRAINS LEAVE: 
Foot Liberty St. 

4:30, 8:15, 10:30, 11:30 A. M., (Exprass,) 1:20, 
(Saturdays only,) 1:30, 2:45, 2:30, (Express,) 4:00, 
4:30, Cempress.) 5:30, 6:15 P. M. 

11:30 A. M., 4:00 P. M 





























Foot Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. 

8:30, 7:30, 0:10, 10:00 (Express) A. M., 12:00 noon, 

1:20, (Saturdays only,) 2:30, 3:10, (Express,) 3:40, 

Express, except Red Bank,) 4:20, 5:10, 7:00 P. M 
8:15, 9:46 A. M., 6:15 P.M. 

Oo not stop at Ocean Grove and 


Sundays, 9:15, | 





| 
| 
} 


“AMERICA’S CREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 


All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 424 Street; the only railroad 
station in the City. Trains leave as follows’ 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS. 


8:30 A. M.—¥xcept Sunday. Fastest train in 
. the world. o extra fare. Arrive Buffalo 
6:10, Niagara Falls 6:65 P. M., Clayton 4:45 P. M. 


FAST MAIL. 
9-10 A. M.—Daily for Utica, Richfield Springs, 
. Syracuse. Rochester, and Bu‘falo. 
SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND MONT. 
REAL SPECIAL. 
9°20 A. M.—Daily. except Sunday. Due Sara- 
‘ toga 2:25 P. M., Montreal 9:15 P, M. 


NEW-YORK AND CHICAGO LIMITED. 


10:0 A. M.—Daily. Due Chicago 9:45 A. M. 
. next day. 


DAY EXPRESS, 


10:30 A. M.—Except Sundays. Saturday train 
. runs to Cleveland and Detroit only. 


SARATOGA LIMITED. 
1:30 P, M.—Satarday only. Due Troy 5:10 P. 

. M., Saratoga 6:10 P. M. 

SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. 
{ *B5 P. M.—Daily. Due Cincinnati 11:15 A. M., 

. Indianapolis 11:55 A. M., 8% Louis 7:1 

next P. M. No extra fare. 
WORLD’S FAIR SPECIAL. 
1:55 P. M.—Daily. Due Chicago 8 P. M. next 

, day. No extra fare. 

ALBANY, TROY, & SARATOGA SPECIAL. 
3:3 v. M.—Except Sunday. Wagner Drawing 
. Room Cars. 6 Saratoga 8:40 P. M. 
NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 
4:30 P. M.—Daily. Due Detroit 8:55 a. M., 
. Chicago 4:30 P. M. 
FAST WESTERN EXPRESS. 
6:0 P. M.—Daily. Due Chicago 9:00 P. M,, 
. St. Louis 7:45 A. M. 
NORTHERN EXPRESS, 
7:00 P. M.—Daily. Due Montreal 7:05 A. M., 

' Platisburg 5:08 A. M, 

BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLSSPECIAL. 

7:30 P. M.—Daily. Due Buffalo 7:30 A, M, Ni- 

. agara Falls 9:00 A. M., Clayton 5:45 A. M. 

ADIRONDACKS AND THOUSAND  ISL- 
ANDS EXPRESS. 

2 P. M.—Daily. Due Pani Smith's 10:02 A, 
lic M., Saranac 10:40 A.M.,Tupper Lake 11:15 
A. M., Childwold 11:55 A. M., 

Islands) 5:45 A. M. 


Clayton (1,000 

CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS EXPRESS. 

8:0 P. M.—Daily. Due Cincinnati 7:00 P. M., 
. St. Louis 7:36 A. M. 

LIMITED FAST 


9:00 P. M.—Daily. Sleeping Car passengers 
. for Rochester only carried on this train. 


CHICAGO NIGHT EXPRESs. 


9:15 P. M.—Daily for Buffalo, Ogdensburg, De- 
. troit, and Chicago. 


PITTSFIELD, LENOX, NORTH ADAMS, 
AND THE BERKSHIRE HAILLS, 
VIA HARLEM DIVISION. 


Two trains, with through Drawing Room Cara, to 
Pittstield, daily except Sunday. 
9:01 A. M., due Pittsfield 1:35, North Adams 2:30 


P. M. 
a og 3 M., due Pittsfield 5:10, North Adams 9:10 

Also, Fridays and Saturdays only, at 2:30 P. M. for 
Pittstield, arriving 6:15 P, M. 

¥or time of local trains, tickets, and space in Sleep- 
ing Cars apply at Grand Central Station or at 113, 
261, 413, 785, 942 Broadway, 235 Columbus Av.. 53 
West 125th St., and 138th 8% Station, New-York; 
333 Washington St, 726 Fulton St., and 74 Broad- 
way, E. D., Brooklyn. 

Above trains, except those leaving at 8:30, 9:10, 
9:20 A. M., 1:30, 3:80, 4:30, and 9:00 P. M, atop at 


138th St. Station. 
JOHN M. TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
General Pass. Agent 


MAIL. 


General Manager. 


READING RAILROAD SYSTEM. 
Station Foot of Liberty &t., North River. 
Time Table in effect June 26, 1892. 


Trains leave via 
Central Railroad of New-Jersey. 


WASHINGTON 5-HOUR FLIER DAILY, 
$ « Whe 

PHILADELPHIA FAST LINE, EXCEPT 
SUNDAY, 4 PB. M. 

SORANTON EXPRESS, EXCEPT SUNDAY, 
S243 A. M., 4:30 P. ML 

LONG BRANCH FLIER, ZXCEPT SUN- 
DAY, 3:30 PY. M. 


For Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
ROYAL BLUE LIOUNE. 


Philadelphia Express, 4:00, 7:45, 9:00, 10:00, 
11:30, with rr ey boy . M., 1:30, 2:16, 3:30, with 
Dining Car, 4:00, 6:00, 6:90, 7:30, 8:45 P. M., 12:15 
night. Sundays, 9:00, 10:30, 11:30, with Dining 
Car, A. M., 1:30, 3:30, with Dining Car, 5:00, 5:00 
P. M., 12:15 night. 

Baltimore and Washington Express d at 9:00, 
11:30, with Dining Car, A. M., 1:30, 3:50, Dining 
Car, 5:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

Additional train week days for Baltimore at 6:00 


= Cara on Day Trains. Sleepers on Night 
ains. 

For Reading at 4:00, 7:45, $:45 A. M., 1:00, 1:30, 
2:15, 4:00, 5:u0, 5:45, 7:30 P. M.. 12:16 night, ex- 
cept Saturday night. Sundays, 11:30 A. M., 1:00, 
3:30, 6:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

For Harrisburg at 4:00, 7:45, 8:45 A. M., 1:00, 
1:30, 4:00, 6:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night, except Sat 
urday night. Sundays, 11:30 A. M., 1:00, 5:00, 5:30 

. M., 12:15 night. 

For Pottsville at 4:00, 7:45, 8:45 A. M., 1:00, 1:30, 
4:00, 7:30 P. M, 13:15 aig except Saturday 
night. Sundays, 11:30 A. M., 1:00, 3:30, 6:00 P. M., 
12:15 night. 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport at 
4:00, 7:45, 3:45 A. M., 1:00, 1:30, 7:30 P. M, 12:15 
night, except Saturday night. Sundays, 7:15 A. M., 
6:00 P. M, 12:15 midnight. 

For Easton, Kethlehem, Aliento Mauoh Chunk, 
&c., 4:00, 7:15, 8:45 A. M., 1:00, 4:30, 5:45, 7:80 to 
Allentown, P,M. Sundays, 4:30, 7:15 A. M., 1:00, 
6:30 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 8:45 A. 
M., 4:30 P.M. Sundaye, 4:30 A. M. 

For High Bridge Branch and Lake Hopatcon 
6:00, 8:45 A. M., 1:00, 4:30 P. M. Sundays, 7:1 


A, M. 

For Perth Amboy at 4:30, 5:50, 8:15, 10:30, 11:80 
A. M., oe Tod ny 4:00, 4:80, 5:00, 5:30, 6:15, 7:30 
P. M.” Sundays, 9:00, 11:30'A. M., 4:00 'P. M. 

ALL-RAIL ROUTE. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &«o. 

For Freehold and Atlantic Highlands, 4:30, 8:1 
11:30 A. M,, 1:30, 4:80, 6:15 P. Ac Sundays, 9:1 
A. M., (4:00, except Frechold, P. M.) 

For Ked Benk, Long Branch, and points south to 
Point Pleasant, 4:80, 8:15, 10:30, 11:30 A. M.,(1:20, 
seeeesnes only,) 1:30, 2:45, 3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 5:80 
6:15 P. M. Sundays, Wy 7 Ocean Grove and As- 
bury Park, 9:15, 11:30 A. M., 4:00 P. M, 

For Lakewood. Toms River, Barnegat Park, and 
Barnegat, 4:30, 8:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P. M. 

For eat City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 4:30 
A, M :30 P. M. 


For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and Highland 
Beach, 4:30, 8:15 A. M., 1:80, 4:30, 6:15 PB, M. 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, é&o. 
From Pier 8 N. B., foot Reotor St, 

For Atlantic Highlands, Highland Beach, Nor- 
mandie, Seabright, and Long Branch at — 9:00, 
11:00 A. M., 1:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P.M. Sundays, 
9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon, Ocean Grove, Sey Park, and 
zou Pleasant at 11:00 A. M., 1:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 


P. M. 
¥or Lake Toma River, and Barnegat at 4:30 
A. M.. 1:00, 3:45 P. M. 


Trains leave Station foot Liberty St. via 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


BUFFALV AND CHICAGO EXPRESS 
pasty 8:15 A. *s 7:30 P. M. 

8 NTON EXPRESS, ESS PT SUNDAY, 
8:15 A. M., 12:30 P. M., 3:4 P. 29 7:30 P.M. 


For Buffalo, Niagara Falls,and the West, 
8:16 A. M.,7:30 P.M. Sundays, 8:15 A. M., 7:30 


glk PROF andere 700, Sige oe 2 Me 
149, ¢% . up 200, the, : . 
4:40, +30 M ws 


For 5 9 aap 1 Allentown, and Mauch Chi 
:00, 8:15 A.M., 12:30, (2:15, except Mapcoh Chung, 
3:45, 6:15, 7:30 P. M. Sundays, 7:00, 8:15, 11:0 
A. M., 4:40, 7:30 P. M. 
For Baeeeeee, 8:15 A. M., 12:30, 3:45, 7:30 P. M. 
ees | :16, 11:00 A. M., 7:30 P. M. 
¥ tsin the Mahanoy coal region at 8:15 A, 
Sundays, 8:16, 11:00 A. M. 
. Pittston, and Scranton, 8:15 A. 
:80 PB. Sundays, except Scran- 
ten, 8:15 A. M., 7:30 P, M. 
For Elmira, 8:15 A. M., 12:30, 7:30 P.M. Suan 
days, 8:15 A. M., 7:30 P. M. 
ickets and parior-car seats can be procured a 
172, 285, 261, 415, 785, 942, 1,140 Broadway, -7 
Murray St., 314 Canal st, 31 Eos 14th St, 235 
Columbus Av. and 53 West 126th St, New-York; 
833 Washington St, 726 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, an 
74 Broadway. habeas gee 
Westcott Express Oo. will call am Mn check bag- 
gage from hotel or residence to destination. 
A. A. MCLEOD, Cc. G. HANCOOK, 
Pres't and Gen. M’g’r. Gen, Paes. Agent. 


BALT. & OHIO 


RAILROAD. 





Fast Express Trains via 
PHILADELPHIA to 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 

Chicago, Cincinnati, 
ST. LOUIS, 

And all Points West, 


PULLMAN CAR SERVICE ON ALL TRAINS. 
Leave Now-York, foot of Liberty St., as follows: 

eit CHICAGO and PITTSBURG, 1:30 P. M., 
For CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS; 9:00 A. M., 5:00 


P. a 

For WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 9:00 A. M., 
(11:30 A. M. Dining Car,) i:30, :3:30 P. M. Dining 
Car,) 6-CO P. M., 12:15 A, M. All trains run daily. 
For Baltimore only, 6:00 P. M. week days. 

For NORFOLK, via Bay Line, 1:30 P. M. week 


days. 

Ticket offices: 172, 261, 415, and 1,140 Broad 4 
31 East (4th St, New-York; 344 Fulton St. and 74 
Broadway, Brooklyn. STATION FOOT OF LIB- 
ERTY S't., (Central R. R. of N. J.) 

Westcott’s Express Company will call for and. 
check baggage from hotel or residence to destination- 





Railronds. 
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Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA! 


PROTKCTZD THROUGHOUT BY 


Block Signals & Interlocking Switches 


TRAINS LEAVE STATIONS 
foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
Streets. 


In effect July 9th, 1892. 
THE FAST LINE, 

9:00 A. M.—Pullman Vestibule ot me and Paf 
lor Oars. Arrives Cleveland 5:25 A. M., Colambus 
6:30 A. M., Indianapolis 11:40 A. M., Chicago 
5:25 P. M., and St. Louis 7:15 P. M. next day 
Connects, also, for Toledo, except Saturday. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 

16:00 A. M.—Composed exclusively of Pallman 
Vestibule Drawing and State Room, Sleeping, Din- 
ing, Smoking, and Observation Cars, presenting 
financial reports, stenographers and typewritera, 
bathrooms for both sexes, ladies’ maid, barber’s 
shop, library, and all the conveniences of home or 
ottice. Lighted by stationary and movable electria 
lights. Arrives Cincinnati 6:40 A. M., Indianapo 
lis 7:55 A. M., Chicago 9:45 A. M., and St. Louis 
5:16 P. M. next day. 

8ST. LOUIS AND CINCINNATI EXPRESS. 

2:00 P. M.—Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars from 
New-York and Dining Cars from New-York to S$ 
Louis and Cincinnati. Vestibule Smoking Car an 
Vestibule Passenger Coaches New-York to St. 
Louis. Arrives Cincinnati 10:45 A. M. and St. 
Louis 7:00 P. M. next day. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPRESS. 


2:00 P. M.—Pullman Vestibule Sleeping, Dining, 
Smoking, and Pennsylvania Railroad Vestibule 
Passenger Coaches from New-York to Chicaga 
Arrives in Chicago 3:00 P. M. next day. - 


THE WESTERN EXPRESS. 


6:30 P. M.—Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car News 
York to Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cleveland, Dinin 
Oars New-York to Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
Chicago. Arrives at Cleveland 11:40 A. M., Chi« 
cago 9:30 P.M. next day. Connects for Toledo 
daily, except Saturday. 


PACIFIC EXPRESS. 


&00O P. M.—Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car New; 
York to Chicago. Arrives week days at Columbu 
7:15 P. M., Cleveland 6:36 P. M. next day, an 
daily at Chicago 7:00 A. M. second morning. Con. 
nects for Toledo daily, and for Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus except Saturday. 

SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS. 

8:30 P.M.—Pulliman Vestibule Sleeping Cars New- 
York to Cincinnati, Memphis, and St. vis, Din. 
ing Car Altoona to Richmond. Arrives Columbus 
2:45 P, M., Cincinnati 6:15 P. M., Indianapolia 
10:15 P. M., and St. Louis 7:00 A. M. second 
morning. 

4:30 P. f.—Daily, for all points on Richmond and 
Danville Railroad, with Through Sleeper to New- 
Orleans, Asheville, and Knoxville. 

5:00 P. M.—Daily, for all points on Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway, with Through Sleeping and Dining 


Cars. 

5:00 P. M.—Shenandoah Valley Express daily, with 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car to New-Or- 
none via Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Birming. 

am. 


BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, AND THE 
SOUTH. 


10:10 A. M.—“* Washinaton Limited Expres«” 
week days, Puliman Vestibule Parlor Cars, Vesti. 
bale passenges Coaches, Dining Car to Baltimore, 
arriving in Washington 3:50 P. M. 

3:20 P. M.—**Oengressional Limited” daily, ! 
Pallman Vestibule Parlor Cars and Dining Car, 
arriving Washington 8:25 P. M. No extra fare 
beyond usual Pullman charges on either of these 


trains, Fi 
Additional Express Trains: 6:20, 8:00, 8:30, 

and 11:00 A. M., 2:10, 4:30, 5:00, and 9:00 P. M., 

ani12:15 night. For Baltimore only, 1:00 P. M. 

Sunday, 6:15 and 8:30 A. M., 4:30, 5:00, and 9:00 

P. M., and 12:16 night. 

FOR ATLANTIC Ory, 1:50 P. M. week days, with 
Through Buffet Parlor Cars and Combined Coach. 

For CAPE MAY,1:00 P. M. week days. Through 
Buffet Parlor Car. 

Yor Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and 
Point Pleasant, 3:30, 7:30, 9:10, 1U:COA. M., 12:60 
noon, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:20, 5:10, and 7:00 PB. M. 
week days. Saturdays only, 1:20 P.M. Sundays, 
$:15,9:45 A. M., and5:15 P. M. (Do not stop ab 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove on Sundays.) 

FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

Express: 6:20, 7:20, 8:00. 8:30, 9:00, 9:30, (19:00 
Peoansylvania Limited, with Dining Car, and 10:10 
Washington Limited, with Dining Car,) and 11:00 
A. M., 12:20, 1:00, 2:10, 3:00, 3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 6:06, 
6:00, 6:30, 8:00, 8:30, and 9:00 P. M., and 12:14 
night. Accommodation, 11:10 A. M., 4:40 and 7:00 
RP. M. Sundays, Kxpress, 6:15, 8:30, 9:00, (10:00 
Limited,) and 10:00 A. M., 2:00, 4:00, 4:30, 5:00, 
6:30, 8:00, 8:30, and 9:00 P. M., and 12:16 night 
Accommodation, 6:00 and 7:00 P. M. 

For Time ‘abies of trains to local points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System apply at the follow. 
ing Ticket Offices: Nos. 261, 5, $49, 944, and 
1,823 Broadway, 1 Astor Honee, 42d St. and 6th 
AV., 134 East 125th St., 264 West 125th St. 251 
Columbus Av., and foot of Doesbrosses and Cort 
landt 8ts.;4 Court St, 8460 Fulton 8t., 98 Broad 
way, and Brooklyn Annex Station, foot of Faltom 
St, Brooklyn; 75 Hudson St, Moboken; Station, 
Jersey City. 

The New-York Transfer Company wiil cail for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences through 
to destination. 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Paes’r Agent, 
natn itt. bt Te ate as all 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


(N. ¥. C. & H. BR. BR. BR. Co., Lessee.) 

Trains leave West 42d St, Station, New. York, aq 
follows, and ten minutes earlier from foo} Wess 
13th St.: 

2430 A. M. Daily local to Albany and Catskill 
Mountains. Excursion Sunday west of Cooy- 
mans Junction. Sleeping car New-York to 
Bloomville Sundays only. 

7:15 A. M. Daily local to Albany, srcept Sunday, 
for Catskill Mountains and Saratoga. 

Parior car to Albany Sundays only. 

16:u0 A. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracase, 
Rochester, Buftalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chi. 
cago, exoept Saturday for Toronto, except Sun- 
day for ~~ = 

tlisvv A. M. daily, except Sunday, to Bloom. 
ville and Catekill Mountains, New-Pait, Laxea 
Mohonk and Minnewaska. 

Parlor cars to Bloomvills and New- Paltz. 

11:35 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 
Monntains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and afin. 
newaska, Albany, Saratoga, Caldwell Lake 

ape cars to Bloomville, Saratoga, 


1:15 P.M. Satardays - Halt-Holiday Special 
to Catskill Mountains. arlor car atiached. 
a3:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 
Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and Min. 
pewaska, Albany, Saratoga. Saturdaysonly w 
Bloomville and Caldwell, Lake George. Parior 
cars attached. 
a4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, tor Albany. 
5:15 P. M. Daily for Albany, ontreal, Utica, 
yracuse, Rochester, Buffalo. Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. 
6:36 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
wr. Saratoga, and Montreal 
8:15 v. M. a for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Bufialo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 
troit, Chicago, 5t. Louis. 
2¢a Leaves Brooklyn by Annex, 210:00, 410:40 
*; ., 3:00 P. M.: Jersey City P. R. RK. Station, 
210:40, 11:20, M., 23:28 P. M. : 
HAVERSTRAW LOCALS, 2:45, *8:45 P.M. 
NEWBURG LOCALS, 8:20, *10:15 A. M., «1:16, 
4:30, 6:35, *6:30, *11:45 P. M. 
Sleeping cars for Buffalo, Nia; Falls, Toronto, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louissn all throuch trains. 
"Daily. For tiokets, time tables, parlor and sleep. 
ing car accommodations, or information apply 
cos: Brooklyn, 333 Washington St, 726 Fulton 
St. Annex Office, foot of Fulton St.; New-York 
Oity, 113, 271, 368, 785, 942 Broadway, 143 Bow- 
ery, 31 East l4th St, 53 Weat 125th St, and af 
stations. Cc. E. LAMBERT, 
General Passenger Agent, 


NEW-YORK, ONTARIO_AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

In consequence of the improvements being mad 
at the toot of Jay St. the ferry and passenger buai- 
ness is temporarily transferred from Jay St. to the 
ferry house of the Pennsylvania Rallr Company 
iis foot of West 13th St. Trains leave West 

‘ “¢ 


&r20_ A. BL., (6 minutes earlier from the foot of 
West 13th 8%.) for Middletown, Blooming» 
Port Jervis, Monticello, Ellenville, ie 
erty, Livingston Manor, Hanooék, VUarbond 





D- 
ale, 
Scranton, Walton, Delhi, Sidney, Norwich, BKamesé 
ton, Utica, Rome, Oneida, Oswego, Detroit, Chicago,! 
and points West. 

65 A. M., for Campbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk and 


Minnewaska, Wallkill Valley stations, Middletown, 
Bloomin burgh, Ellenville, Fallsburgh, Monticello, 
Hurleyvilie, Liberty, White Lake. 
:15 P. M., Campbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk ané 
¥ nnewaska, Wallki 1 a Middiewwn, 
loomingburgh, Elienville, lsburgh, Hurleyville, 
Liberty, White Lake, Livingston Manor. 
17:00 P. M., Middletown, Fallsburgh, Liberty, 
Manor, Rockland, Walton, Sidney, Nor- 
wich, Oneida, Cswego, hester, jagara Falls, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Wes Pullman sleepers; re« 
be ry oe car free to Suspension Bridge. 

1:45 P. M., 42d 8%; 1:30 P. M., West 13th St 
Saturdays only, for Middletown, Blooming>=rghi 
Ellenville, Mountain Dale, Falisburgh, Monticeliog 
Hurleyville, Liberty, White Lake, Rockland. 

tDaily; all other trains daily except Sunday. 

Pullman drawing-room seats and sieeping-cat 
berths obtained at 323 B way, New-York. 

& C. Andezson, G. P. A. 56 Beaver St, New-York, 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN Rh. BR. 
s ens in New-York feot of Barclay and 
Obapatepher te. 

shonTeey a Peet TRAINS, 
Direct route Lat EWARK, BLOOMFIELD, MONT. 
CLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Bernards. 
ville, Basking Ridge, Mad‘son, Morristown, Pas. 
saic, Paterson, Boonton. Dover, Stanhope, BU DD's 
BK, | E HOPATCOSS, Hackettstown, 
SOHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, Washington, PHIL. 
LIPSBU RG. EASTON, WATER GAP, 
STROUDSBURG, Pocono Mountains, SCRAN.« 





i A, 
SPRINGS, Cortland, SYRACUSE, OSWEGO, 
ITHACA, OW8GO, ELMIRA, CORNING, 
BATH, DANVI!I.LE, BUFFALO, and all ta 
ST’ NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
9:00 A. M.—BUFFALO, RICHFIELD SPRING 
and OSWEGO EXPRESS. Pullman parior cars.) 
Connects at Buffalo with train for CHICAGO, ar 

9:45 A. M. next Li 
7:20 4: M.—BINGHAMTON AIL. Stops at 
principal stations. 2 
1 f M.—SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, and 
LMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman coaches; pariof 


cars. 
4:10 P. ML—SCRANTON, WILEESBARRE, ane 
PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Yar cary, 
739 P. MM. (onde BUST aLe LIMIfED EX. 
4 Ese. an sleepers. Arrives at 7:15 A. M; 
bs) S. P. M. (daily)—KUPFALO, RICHFIZLD 
pod INGS, and OSWEGO EXPRESS. Puliman 


eonere, 
TICKETS and PULLMAN ACCOMMODATIONS 
at 73 Ma St. and 429 Broad . Tickets as fozry 
tions, and 942 Broadway, 53 West 1 St, 
bus Av., New-York; 333 Washington St., 
Hige tabisg giving Tau darortion aval eaneee 
mo in, On, a' 8 
WE EXPR COMPANY will call for 
oe baggage from hotel or death 
a 
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